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JOHN    CROZIER,    ESQ.,    OF   BIDDINGS. 


JOHN  CROZIER,  OF  BIDDINGS,  MASTEE  OF 
HOUNDS. 

By  ALBERT  NICHOLSON. 
A  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,  one  of  the  Olden  Time. 

No  broadcloth  or  scarlet  adorn'd  him, 

Or  buckskins  that  rival  the  snow; 
But  of  plain  "  Skiddaw  gray"  was  his  raiment — 

He  wore  it  for  work,  not  for  show. 

Jackson  Gillbanks. 

'"PHERE  are  few  villages  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Cumberland  less  known  to  tourists  than  Threlkeld. 
The  traveller  approaching  Keswick  from.  Penrith  passes  by 
it,  but  may  see  no  special  interest  in  its  grey  cottages  and 
farmsteads,  for  from  the  railway,  with  the  steep  slopes  of 
Blencathra  as  an  immediate  background,  rising  to  a  height 
of  nearly  three  thousand  feet,  it  has  a  black  and  un- 
attractive appearance,  which  is  not  enhanced  by  a  large 
spoil  heap  from  the  now  abandoned  mines.  If,  however, 
you  will  take  a  stroll  through  the  village  you  will  find  in 
it  many  quaint  corners  and  old-fashioned  gardens,  and  it 
commands  a  view  over  the  mountain  country  that  perhaps 
in  some  particulars  is  unrivalled.  For  generations 
Cumberland  men  have  regarded  this  spot  with  very  special 
interest  as  associated  with  the  legend  of  the  good  Lord 
Clifford,  for  it  was  here  in  troubled  times  he  was  brought 
up  in  peace  and  safety,  wandering  over  these  fells  as  a 
shepherd  lad,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  noble  birth  and 
vast  estates.  Should  tradition  fail,  surely  as  long  as  the 


literature    of    our   language    shall   endure    the    lines    of 
Wordsworth  must  keep  the  memory  green  of  him 

Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go, 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Race, 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead : 
Nor  did  he  change;  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage-hearth ; 
The  shepherd  lord  was  honoured  more  and  more : 
And  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
"The  good  Lord  Clifford"  was  the  name  he  bore. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Threl- 
keld,  or  "  Threkit,"  as  it  is  often  called,  again  became 
famous  amongst  the  dalefolks  as  the  home  of  that  gallant 
wrestler,  Tom  Nicholson,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  his 
name  and  fame  in  every  country  side  from  Ulverston  to 
"Merry  Carlisle,"  and  from  Melmerby-under-Crossfell  to 
the  Solway. 

A  veteran  of  the  wrestling  ring  (its  records  hold  his  name), 
Who  yet  in  life's  late  autumn,  was  a  wiry  wight  and  strong, 
Though  grizzly  were  his  elf-locks  wild,  and  bow'd  his  giant 
frame. 

These  heroes  of  the  past  must  now  give  place  to  one 
whose  position  as  their  squire  and  friend  has  placed  John 
Crozier  of  Biddings  above  all  in  the  regard  and  affection 
of  the  country  side.  When,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1903, 
he  passed  away  full  of  years,  there  was,  probably,  no  man 
so  well  known  or  so  sincerely  respected  and  beloved  in 
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•the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  as  this 
grand  old  sportsman.  Few  men  have  left  behind  them  a 
record  of  quiet  usefulness,  thoughtful  neighbourly  kind- 
ness, and  help  to  all  in  trouble,  that  can  equal  that  of  the 
Old  Squire  of  Threlkeld. 

And  had  he  not  for  some  sixty-four  years  hunted  the 
fells  with  his  hounds,  ever  ready  to  come  to  the  help  of 
shepherd  or  "  auld  wife  "  who  had  suffered  from  the  atten- 
tions of  the  little  red  rover?  In  his  love  of  sport,  as  in 
so  many  other  ways,  he  was  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  Cumber- 
land "  Statesman."  He  farmed  his  own  land,  was  born, 
educated,  and  lived  out  a  long  and  active  life  in  the  one 
valley,  amongst  those  who  were,  some  of  them,  his 
tenants,  and  all — rich  and  poor,  young  and  old  alike — his 
ever-welcome  friends.  His  father,  Joseph  Crozier,  settled 
in  the  vale  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  mar- 
ried Ann  Robinson,  who  came  of  an  old  Threlkeld  family. 
His  first  home  was  at  Gate  Ghyll ;  but,  later  on,  he  bought 
Biddings,  a  small  farm  on  the  southern  slope  of  Blen- 
cathra,  from  the  Greenhow  family,  and  there  he  went  to 
reside.  It  was  in  this  house  of  Biddings  that  his  son 
John  was  born,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1822.  As  soon 
as  the  little  fellow  was  able  to  walk  so  far,  he  went,  with 
ihe  rest  of  the  children  of  the  dale-folks,  to  "Priest" 
Wilson,  who  not  only  taught  the  school  of  St.  John's  in 
the  Yale,  but  was  incumbent  of  its  little  church.  As  was 
the  custom  in  these  valleys,  where  no  social  distinction 
was  or  is  recognised,  all  were  brought  up  together  in  per- 
fect equality,  forming  life-long  friendships — squire  and 
peasant,  labourer  and  landlord. 

To  his  last  day  the  old  folks  would  speak  to  him  and  he 
to  them  by  their  Christian  name,  be  they  rich  or  poor, 
without  thought  of  offence  on  either  side.  At  this  school 
he  met  John  Richardson,  a  man  of  true  poetic  spirit, 
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whose  verses  and  prose  writings  have  earned  him  an 
honourable  name,  and  whose  friendship,  no  doubt,  did 
much  to  cultivate  that  love  of  poetry  in  John  Crozier 
which  was  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
old  Squire.  His  education  was  completed  at  the  Green- 
row  Grammar  School,  for  his  father  would  never  consent 
to  his  going  to  college,  having  the  idea  that  the  university 
life  would  inevitably  give  him  "new  f angled  notions"  of 
social  position  utterly  at  variance  with  those  in  which 
he  had  been  born  and  bred,  and  which  the  old  man 
thought  would  disqualify  the  lad  from  occupying  the 
position  he  desired  his  son  should  take. 

A  taste  for  good  literature  seems  to  come  naturally  to 
most  of  these  dalesmen,  and  John  Crozier  had  a  small 
but  well-selected  library  at  Biddings,  which  was  ever  at 
the  disposal  of  those  about  him.  If  anyone  was  laid  up 
at  home,  housebound  from  age  or  illness,  the  Squire  was 
certain  to  pop  in  and  bring  a  book,  a  magazine,  or  a  paper 
to  help  the  invalid  to  pass  the  time  away,  and  often  from 
his  capacious  pockets  he  would  produce  some  parcel  which 
Mrs.  Crozier  had  commissioned  him  to  deliver  for  her.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  books  a  man  has  on  his  shelf 
are  the  best  guide  to  his  character. 

A  writer  in  The  Field  recently  mentioned  the  instance 
of  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  an  old-fashioned  west-country 
parson.  "  Now,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "  we  come  to  the 
library;  there  are  seventy  volumes  all  told.  Sixty-nine 
of  them  are  sporting  books,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
very  much  read,  and  the  seventieth  is  a  volume  of 
"Blair's  Sermons,"  as  good  as  new.  How  much  for  the 
seventy  volumes  in  one  lot?"  This  man's  character 
needs  no  definition.  Half-an-hour  in  the  little  library 
at  Biddings  gave  you  a  very  different  idea  of  its  owner. 
The  well-used  volumes  on  the  shelves  or  lying  about  were 
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Cowper,  Crabbe,  Somerville,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  or  Tenny- 
son; and  often,  as  we  talked  on  various  subjects,  an  apt 
quotation  from  one  of  these,  his  favourite  poets,  would  find 
its  way  into  his  homely  speech.  And,  again,  he  loved 
Burns,  and  the  writings  of  those  who  in  prose  and  verse 
told  the  tale  in  its  graphic  folk-speech  of  "Canny  auld 
Cummerlan."  Amongst  the  goodly  number  of  books  on 
sports  and  the  varied  interests  of  country  life,  perhaps  he 
had  no  greater  favourites  than  those  by  his  friend 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  The  Druid." 

In  the  pleasant  pages  of  "  Saddle  and  Sirloin,"  "  Silk 
and  Scarlet,"  and  the  rest,  H.  H.  Dixon  gives  you,  with 
inimitable  grace  and  humour,  and  with  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  man  who  has  been  there  amongst  it  all,  a 
true  picture  of  the  sports,  the  pleasures,  and  the  hobbies 
of  gentle  and  simple  in  his  day,  in  many  a  part  of  merry 
England.  As  a  Cumberland  man  he  knew  John  Crozier 
well,  and  when  old  Nimrod  had  about  accomplished  the 
first  half  of  his  long  span  of  life,  as  a  master  of  hounds, 
the  Druid  wrote  a  wonderfully  graphic  account  of  him,  his 
pack,  and  the  wild  mountain  country  he  hunted  over. 

Like  many  other  people  in  the  border  country  he  was 
married  by  the  blacksmith  at  Gretna,  but  unlike  many  of 
the  matches  consummated  there,  his  proved  a  very  happy 
one.  Mary  Gill,  his  bonnie  bride,  "was"  as  there  is  written 
of  another  heroine  of  Cumberland :  — 

....  fresh,  fewsome  and  free, 
Wid  a  lilt  iv  her  step  an'  a  glint  iv  her  e'e; 

But  good  looks  were  not  her  only  heritage.  She  had  the 
keenest  sympathy  with  her  husband's  many  interests.  She 
was  proud  of  her  house,  proud  of  her  garden,  of  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  but  proudest  of  her  "  good  man."  As  to 
the  hounds,  as  she  had  no  family,  I  always  thought  she 
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treated  them  with  the  care  and  kindness  that  she  would 
have  lavished  upon  her  children.  Well  I  remember  one 
occasion  when  I  went  over  to  the  Biddings  to  see  the 
squire,  who  was  unwell.  I  arrived  to  find  him  almost 
alone,  though  it  was  early  in  the  morning.  The 
reason  was  soon  told.  On  the  previous  day,  though  it  was 
well  on  in  the  springtime,  a  hunt  had  been  held  to  put 
down  some  foxes  that  had  been  making  havoc  amongst  the 
lambs  some  miles  away  in  the  high  fells.  Near  the  close 
of  day  the  hounds  had  run  the  old  varmint  into  a  bield  or 
hole  amongst  the  loose  rocks,  and  the  terriers  had  been  put 
in,  a  fierce  fight  had  ensued,  and  the  shepherds'  enemy  had 
been  vanquished,  but  when  the  little  victors  tried  to  crawl 
out  to  the  light  of  day  they  found  the  way  impassable. 
Their  plaintive  cry  from  within  their  prison  made  the  stout- 
hearted, kindly  dalesmen,  work  with  a  terrible  will  to  force 
a  way  to  them,  but  though  every  available  means  was  tried 
night  closed  in,  and  the  gallent  little  terriers  were,  as  was. 
well  known,  in  a  maimed  condition,  fast  in  the  rock.  A 
lad  started  off  at  once  to  carry  the  news  to  the  Squire, 
leaving  the  huntsman,  John  Porter,  and  all  the  followers 
of  the  chase  waiting  for  daylight  to  climb  up  to  the  crag 
again  and  renew  their  efforts.  In  the  meantime  the 
messenger  had  arrived  about  4  o'clock,  as  the  dawn  was 
coming  over  Helvellyn,  at  Riddings.  The  news  was  at  once 
conveyed  to  the  Master  and  Mistress,  and  it  was  not  many 
minutes  before  Mrs.  Crozier  was  busy  giving  her  orders. 
The  Squire  was  too  ill  to  leave  home,  but  the  four-wheeled 
dog-cart  was  quickly  loaded  with  crowbars,  spades,  etc., 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  requisite  flasks  of 
spirits,  bandages,  and  the  things  that  might  be  needful, 
for  it  is  a  risky  business.  Then,  taking  the  hind,  who  wa* 
a  strong  and  useful  man  at  such  work,  with  her,  she  drove 
off.  In  the  afternoon  she  returned,  the  rescue  having  been 


accomplished  without  further  mishap.  The  poor  little 
terriers  were  a  sorry  sight,  and  had  scarcely  any  hair  on 
their  heads,  but  they  were  nursed  with  every  care,  and 
when  next  I  was  at  Biddings  they  trotted  out  to  welcome 
me,  two  weary-looking  objects,  but  seemingly  perfectly 
happy  and  ready  to  tackle  again  the  old  enemy  of  their 
race.  Two  or  three  hounds,  even  in  the  summer  season, 
were  always  about  the  yard  or  garden,  and  a  visitor  had 
generally  to  inspect  at  least  one  litter  of  puppies,  and  often 
at  such  times  to  take  a  tour  round  the  neighbouring  farms 
and  to  give  an  opinion  on  other  small  families. 

If  the  beauty  of  nature  has  a  beneficent  effect  on  the 
human  mind  and  character,  surely  no  man  was  more  in- 
debted to  his  surroundings  than  John  Crozier.  His  life 
had  been  spent  in  a  home  that  in  many  ways  was  ideally 
perfect.  The  house  is  situated  high  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  mountain,  but  has  ample  protection  from  the  storm 
in  its  surrounding  shrubberies  of  holly,  fir  and  forest  trees. 
As  you  look  from  the  window  or  the  terraced  garden  of  the 
Biddings  you  have  before  you 

The  narrow  Valley  of  St.  John 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 

This  is  flanked  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  precipitous  crags 
of  Wanthwaite,  the  extreme  northern  buttress  of  the 
"mighty  Helvellyn,"  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  vale,  seen 
against  the  higher  part  of  that  noble  mountain,  is  the 
huge  mass  of  rock,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  at  this 
distance  to  believe  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  medieval  fortress, 
so  clearly  can  we  see  its  massive  towers  and  the  arched 
entrance  through  which  King  Arthur  rode,  recalling  for 
us  all  the  romantic  interest  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain. 

Immediately  below  the  house  the  river  Greta,  formed 
here  by  the  junction  of  the  St.  John's  Beck  with  the 
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Glenderamackin,  enters  the  wooded  gorge  that  ends  in  the 
Vale  of  Keswick  with  a  background  of  the  western  moun- 
tains of  the  lake  district,  extending  from  Grizedale  Pike  to 
Scawfell.  It  is  curious  that  if  not  from  the  garden, 
certainly  from  a  point  some  fifty  yards  away  the 
summits  of  the  four  highest  mountains  in  the  Lake  Country 
can  be  seen. 

In  my  time,  at  any  rate,  Crozier  did  not  shoot  much,  but 
no  one  took  a  keener  delight  in  seeing  others  enjoy  a  day 
amongst  the  partridges,  and  many  a  time  has  he  tramped 
round  the  estate  with  me  that  I  might  have  every  advant- 
age from  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  good  judgement 
in  approaching  the  coveys — for  the  birds  are  generally 
walked  up  on  those  fell  farms  and  hillside  commons. 

As  a  fisherman  few  were  his  equal.  No  doubt  he  would 
handle  a  rod  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  the  pool  below 
the  house  was  certain  to  hold  a  salmon  at  any  time  in  the 
short  season  of  that  river,  and  trout  are  always  fairly 
abundant,  he  had  plenty  of  practice  near  home.  But  there 
was  not  a  lake  or  river  for  miles  round  that  he  had  not 
fished,  and  up  to  the  last  he  seemed  capable  of  any  amount 
of  fatigue  to  have  "a  day  amang't  trout"  at  such  distant 
places  as  Buttermere,  or  Loweswater.  If  he  heard  of  any 
sick  person,  young  or  old,  who  he  thought  would  fancy  a 
few  fish,  he  would  take  down  his  rod,  and  if  he  had  luck 
he  would  soon  be  at  the  cottage,  empty  his  pannier,  and 
with  a  joke  and  a  laugh,  bring  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  all 
around. 

As  behoved  one  who  was  born  and  bred  in  "  Threkit,"  the 
home  of  so  many  heroes  of  the  wrestling  ring,  the  squire 
loved  this  north  country  sport.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  taken  his  turn  with  the  rest,  and  during  his  long  life 
had  seen  most  of  the  cracks  of  his  time  "try  a  fall,"  and 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  this  manly  pastime.  He  was  a 
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patron  of  the  Grasmere  Sports  from  the  first,  and  I  believe 
never  missed  a  meeting  till  1902.  At  the  previous 
meeting  he  was  present  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
both  the  wrestling  and  the  hound  trail.  The  squire's 
literary  proclivities,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  went  much 
beyond  the  description  of  a  good  hunt,  but  he  could  give 
that  with  a  graphic  humour  all  his  own.  If  he  did  not 
himself  fall  into  verse  he  certainly  inspired  the  muse  in 
others,  and  to  introduce  you  to  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter, 
here  are  the  lines  written  many  a  year  ago  by  his  old  play- 
fellow John  Richardson. 

JOHN  CROZIBR'S  "TALLY  HO." 
The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up ; 

Auld  Tolly's  on  the  drag; 
Hark  to  him,  beauties,  git  away, 
He's  gone  for  Skiddaw  crag. 

Rise  fra  ye'r  beds,  ye  sleepy-heads, 

If  ye  wad  plesser  know; 
Ye'r  hearts  't  will  cheer,  if  ye  bit  hear, 
John  Crozier's  "  Tally  ho  !  " 

Hurrah  1  hurrah !  he's  stown  away ; 

Through  t'  Forest  wild  he's  gean : 
Sweet  Music  tells*  'mang  t'  heather  bells, 

What  track  sly  reynard's  tean. 
Rise  fra  ye'r  beds,  &c. 

To  Carrick  Fell,  to  Carrick  Fell, 

His  covert  theer  'ill  fail; 
Unlucky  day,  he  cannot  stay, 

Blencathra's  heights  to  scale. 
Rise  fra  ye'r  beds,  &c. 

Ower  Louscale  Fell,  by  Skiddaw  Man, 

An'  doon  by  Millbeck  ghyll; 
To  t'  Dod  he's  gone,  his  reace  is  run, 
Hark !  Tally  ho !  a  kill ! 

Rise  fra  ye'r  beds,  ye  sleepy-heads, 

If  ye  wad  plesser  know; 
Ye'r  hearts  't  will  cheer,  if  ye  bit  hear, 
John  Crozier's  "  Tally  ho  !  " 
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The  squire's  father  kept  a  few  "  Huntin'  Dogs,"  as  old- 
fashioned  dalefolks  used  to  call  them,  during  his  residence 
at  Gate  Ghyll,  and  the  pack  known  as  the  Thelkeld  Hounds 
he  continued  to  hunt  after  his  removal  to  Biddings. 
Before  his  father's  death,  about  1839,  young  Crozier  had 
taken  over  the  management  of  the  pack  and  to  him,  Old 
Joshua  Fearon,  the  huntsman,  who  had  been  his  instructor 
in  the  Royal  Sport,  now  surrendered  the  horn.  When 
Mr.  Crozier  ceased  to  carry  it  himself  he  entrusted  it  to 
Isaac  Todhunter,  "  Lai  Isaac,"  who  hunted  the  pack  for 
just  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  fact  till  death  closed  the 
record.  A  green  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat,  cord  breeches,  and 
a  pair  of  boots  that  would  have  anchored  many  a  townsman 
to  the  sod,  and  you  have  Lai  Isaac.  For  an  old  man  as  I 
remember  him  he  was  a  wonderful  "traveller,"  but  they 
said  he  liked  to  breed  hounds  as  light  coloured  as  possible 
in  his  later  years,  that  he  might  see  them  better  in  working 
the  fells.  It  was  just  at  the  end  of  his  time  that  I  first 
followed  the  hounds,  and  I  must  say  I  agreed  with  the 
administration  in  a  change  they  made  in  the  time  after 
they  had  appointed  John  Porter  as  his  successor,  and 
gradually  got  some  dark  black-and-tan,  as  we  often  have  to 
hunt  fox  over  snow,  and  to  mark  your  hounds  as  they  cross 
distant  mountain  sides  under  these  conditions  some  should 
be  dark.  "Johnny"  was  a  capital  huntsman,  remarkable 
for  the  way  he  would  stick  to  his  hounds,  and  he  could  go 
at  a  pace  up  the  roughest  mountain  side  that  would 
astonish  most  men  on  a  good  road.  He  passed  away  after 
twenty-five  years'  service,  to  be  succeeded  by  Jim  Dalton, 
a  young,  active,  and  very  capable  man,  who  has  shown 
excellent  sport,  and  who  knows  how,  with  the  help  of  the 
dalesmen,  to  hunt  his  pack  over  this  exceedingly  difficult 
country,  which  requires  a  special  knowledge  of  hounds' 
and  foxes'  ways,  and  every  part  of  the  ground  you  may  by 
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any  chance  have  to  pass  over.  Mr.  Crozier  informed  me 
that  when  he  first  took  the  management  of  the  pack  he 
had  several  hounds  from  Will.  Pearson,  of  Brannoc,  Dean, 
near  Cockermouth,  a  very  noted  huntsman,  and  also  some 
four  couples  of  white  hounds  later  on  from  Jos.  Hudson, 
of  Ullock.  The  white  ones  old  Jos.  Fearon  said  had  small 
eyelashes  and  strained  back  to  Pearson's  dogs.  So  the 
squire  considered  that  in  its  early  days  the  pack  owed 
much  to  this  blood. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Mayson,  of  Keswick,  whose 
keenness  and  judgment  in  this  mountain  sport  have  in 
my  time  never  been  excelled,  has  been  a  life-long  follower 
of  the  Blencathra,  knowing  every  dog  that  has  run  with 
them  since  he  was  a  lad.  He  tells  me  his  uncle,  John 
Mayson,  kept  a  pack  at  Keswick  about  a  century  ago,  which 
was  hunted  by  Fleming,  who  is  described  as  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  tall  man  with  a  voice  like  thunder.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  says,  some  of  Crozier's  hounds  would  strain 
back  to  this  Keswick  pack  and  to  one  afterwards  kept  by 
Mr.  Slack,  at  Derwent  Hill. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  Mr. 
Crozier  had  a  rather  dark-coloured  dog  lent  him,  which 
came  from  South  America,  and  was  said  to  be  a  pure  blood- 
hound, yet  it  was  in  appearance  in  many  points  like  a 
small-sized  ordinary  fox-hound,  but  with  large  ears.  He 
was  sire  to  a  black-and-tan  bitch  Luna,  and  to  other  hounds 
of  dark  colour  and  deep  note  that  proved  very  useful  in 
speaking  to  a  cold  scent.  Luna  was  the  model  of  a  moun- 
tain hound,  perhaps  small  as  compared  with  the  drafts  we 
got  from  lowland  masters— Lord  Leconfield  and  others, — 
but  neatly  built,  light,  active,  and  with  perfect  muscular 
development,  as  good  at  a  view,  and  a  race  over  the  grass, 
as  she  was  in  letting  you  know  that  the  "  sly  one "  had 
been  about. 
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The  group  of  mountains  lying  north  of  the  Yale  of 
Threlkeld  and  separated  from  the  highland  of  the  Lake 
District  by  this  valley,  have  at  their  western  extremity 
Skiddaw  rising  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet.  Blencathra 
towering  over  the  master's  home  at  the  south,  with  its 
precipitous  face  and  rapid  slope  to  the  river  below  the 
Biddings,  and  as  an  eastern  flank,  the  rough  fell  of  Carrock 
looking  across  a  broad  valley  to  the  distant  heights  of 
Crossfell  and  the  Pennine  Range.  To  the  north  this 
isolated,  high,  and  uninhabited  tract  of  wild  moorland, 
generally  called  Skiddaw  Forest,  ends  in  the  Caldbeck 
Fells,  where  nature  assumes  a  more  genial  aspect.  Low 
green  hills  and  grassy  holmes,  lead  on  to  the  Solway.  This 
high,  wild  plateau,  was  a  part,  and  perhaps  the  favourite 
one,  of  the  squire's  country.  From  the  mountain  above 
Caldbeck,  looking  north  and  east,  on  a  clear  day,  you 
may  see  the  happy  hunting  ground  "  From  Low  Denton 
Holme  up  to  Scratchmere  Scar,"  where  that  great  hero  of 
the  chase  John  Peel,  and  his  followers,  "strove  for  the 
brush  in  a  morning."  In  his  younger  days  John  Crozier 
had  been  out  with  Peel,  who  nearly  always,  it  must  be 
remembered,  rode  to  hounds,  and  also  occasionally  their 
packs  ran  together  when  the  Blencathra  was  hunting  this 
part  of  their  domain. 

Briton  was  a  favourite  hound  with  John  Peel,  and 
when  the  old  man  died  and  his  pack  was  broken  up,  young 
John  sent  the  little  black-and-tan  to  Mr  Crozier,  who  was 
very  proud  to  have  it  for  the  old  Nimrod's  sake.  Trail 
hunting  has  always  been  a  very  popular  sport  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  though  the  squire  did  not  allow  hounds 
running  with  his  pack  to  be  used  in  this  way  there  is  no 
doubt  that  dogs  carefully  bred  and  trained  to  win  at  that 
game  have  afterwards  come  to  his  hands  and  proved  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  Blencathra. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  exactly  define  what  ought  to  be  the 
ideal  of  a  mountain  fox-hound.  The  Blencathra  Pack  has 
had  animals  running  in  it  of  considerable  variety  in  size 
and  quality.  At  one  period  a  type  such  as  we  can  best 
describe  as  that  of  the  old  Lancashire  Harrier  was 
the  fashion.  Some  would  call  it  a  light  built  fox-hound, 
but  distinctly  smaller  than  those  used  in  the  shires.  These 
hounds  are  swift,  good  stayers,  and  nimble,  and  small 
enough  to  follow  the  fox  through  almost  any  crag  or  on  to 
any  "  bink  "  where  he  may  seek  safety.  Some  large-limbed 
heavier  hounds,  I  must  own,  have  done  remarkably  well, 
but  I  think  we  may  safely  say  we  find  in  man  or  beast, 
weight  tells  in  travelling  these  steep  fell  sides.  Years  ago 
there  were  some  most  perfect  small  sized  fox-hounds  to  be 
seen  amongst  the  winners  at  trail  hunts.  Several  that 
came  out  of  Langdale,  for  instance,  would,  from  their 
shapely  beauty,  have  been  a  prize  for  any  mountain  pack, 
and  they  were  as  clever  as  they  looked.  Since  then,  in 
every  trail  hunt  I  have  seen,  there  were  f  oxhou-nds  running 
of  some  variety  in  size,  but  all  showing  evidence  of  careful 
breeding  and  of  that  skill  and  attention  in  their  training 
which  marks  well  the  value  their  owners  put  upon  them. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  recent  contests  dogs  of  a 
very  cross-bred  appearance  were  entered.  Out  of  the  29  that 
ran  in  the  trail  at  Grasmere  Sports  in  August,  1905,  there 
were  comparatively  few  a  master  of  hounds  would  have 
cared  to  take  over.  Several,  and  amongst  them  some  that 
proved  good  at  the  trail  were  more  like  lurchers  than  fox- 
hounds. They  might  please  a  poacher  but  no  self- 
respecting  huntsman  would  have  them  at  his  heel. 

In  hunting  the  fox  in  this  sort  of  country  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  few  terriers  always  at  hand,  or  the  enemy  would 
often  get  into  "bealds"  amongst  the  rocks  from  which  no 
hound  could  oust  him.  They  are  a  hardy,  rough-haired, 
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tough  sort,  and  often  succeed  in  killing  a  fox  twice  their 
size  if  he  will  not  bolt.  The  mountain  district  above  men- 
tioned, the  Vale  of  St.  John,  with  the  Helvellyn  range  to 
the  Raise,  Thirlmere,  the  Yales  of  Keswick,  Borrowdale, 
Newlands  and  Wythop,  form  the  Blencathra  country,  and 
over  such  ground  it  requires  a  stout  heart,  and  a  good 
pluck,  in  hounds,  terriers,  and  followers  of  the  chase,  or 
few  foxes  would  be  accounted  for.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  hunting  is  done  entirely  on  foot,  often  in  hard 
frost,  or  when  rain,  snow,  or  bitterly  cold  winds  sweep  over 
these  wild  fells,  and  I  have  been  out  when,  owing  to  the 
intense  cold,  the  dogs  were  practically  unable  to  work  as 
they  could  not  take  up  the  drag  owing  as  the  men  said  to 
their  noses  being  frozen.  I  can  only  say  that  I  felt  that 
with  my  whiskers  and  hair  frozen  hard  in  one  mass  of  ice 
to  my  velvet  coat,  and  an  idea  that  my  ears  had  both 
dropped  off  frozen,  a  change  of  climate  would  not  be  amiss. 
To  get  temporary  relief  we  often  lay  flat  down  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  big  stone  or  in  the  heather,  and  soon  one  was 
aglow  with  the  returning  circulation. 

Mr.  Crozier  told  me  that  when  he  first  hunted  the  pack 
foxes  were  not  so  plentiful  as  now,  twelve  couple  being  a 
good  record  for  a  season,  but  he  wrote  to  me  on  January  21, 
1889  :  "  The  Blencathra  Hounds  have  had  a  capital  season 
so  far.  Foxes  turned  out  the  most  numerous  that  I  can 
remember,  they  have  already  accounted  for  twelve  brace," 
and  in  recent  years  25  to  30  brace,  or  even  more,  besides  a 
large  number  of  cubs,  have  been  killed  and  gathered  in  one 
season.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  preservation  of  foxes 
in  the  lower  country,  hunted  by  the  Cumberland  Hounds, 
had  caused  the  great  increase  in  numbers.  I  well  re- 
member the  killing  behind  Longscale  Crag,  after  a  fine  run 
overSkiddaw,  of  a  small  fox  with  a  red  coat  and  very  black 
points,  that  he  said  came  from  an  Irish  strain,  imported 
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and  let  loose  in  Wythop  Woods  by  a  gentleman  lie  knew  in 
the  low  country.  On  the  same  day  and  near  the  same  spot 
the  pack  made  an  end  of  a  fine  fellow,  one  of  the  old  type  of 
greyhound  foxes,  long  limbed,  greycoated,  and  with  a  grand 
bush.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  Skiddaw  racer  of  this  kind  that 
Mr.  Jackson  Gillbanks,  of  Whitefield,  described  as  "fierce 
as  a  tiger,  and  long  as  a  hay  band,  and  with  an  amiable 
cast  of  features  very  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
is  very  bad  to  kill  'top  o't'  ground,'  and  still  worse  when 
he  gets  into  a  burn." 

When  first  I  remember  the  Cumberland  Hunt  it  was 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Honourable  Baronet,  who  showed 
some  capital  sport.  They  were  a  keen  lot  of  fearless  riders, 
and  many  of  their  best  gallops  ended  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

Like  thunderbolts,  across  the  plain 

They  furious  sweep  away; 
One  horseman  many  lengths  ahead : 

Sir  Wilfrid  leads  the  way. 

At  the  present  time  two  packs  of  foxhounds  hunt  North 
Cumberland,  and  by  various  packs  from  every  side  foxes 
are  driven  to  the  mountains.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
creasing energy  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Crozier  and  his 
stalwart  dalesmen  and  many  others  met  this  invasion, 
the  shepherds'  enemy  would  have  made  fearful  mischief 
amongst  the  flocks.  It  is  often  necessary  for  the 
huntsman  to  get  a  few  hounds  together  in  the  late 
spring  or  even  early  summer  and  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
farmer.  Extermination  is  in  these  instances  the  only 
remedy  for  one  of  these  cunning  old  scoundrels  that  has 
taken  to  lamb  worrying. 

The  squire  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
hounds  walked  by  the  farmers  and  others.  So  kind  were 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  their  charges,  vieing  with 
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each  other  as  to  who  should  send  them  to  Biddings  in  the 
autumn  in  the  best  condition,  that  when  the  first  hunt  took 
place  they  were,  as  the  squire  said,  far  too  fat  to  get  near 
a  fox's  brush.  Till  recent  years  we  may  say  of  John 
Crozier  as  Mr.  Jackson  Gillbanks  wrote  of  John  Peel,  that 
"except  on  great  days  he  followed  the  old  style  of  hunt- 
ing— that  is,  turning  out  before  daylight,  often  at  5  or  6 
o'clock,  and  hunting  his  fox  by  the  drag  .  .  ."  Years  ago 
there  were  fewer  foxes,  and  there  was  not  the  necessity 
there  now  is  to  keep  them  down,  and  it  was  the  squire's 
practice  when  first  the  pack  began  to  run  in  autumn,  to 
hunt  hare  and  get  the  dogs  into  condition,  and  as  the 
squire  put  it  to  me,  "  It  gives  the  old  fellows  a  chance,  for 
they're  terrible  keen  hunters."  It  was  the  rule  in  my  time 
in  hunting  hare  to  never  give  the  hounds  any  help,  they 
had  to  learn  to  find  and  follow,  we  simply  looked  on.  This 
made  them  rely  on  themselves  when  they  were  after  the 
great  enemy  on  the  mountain.  If  the  hounds  happened  to 
come  on  the  drag  of  a  fox  away  they  went,  and  we  had  a 
hunt,  but  it  was  usually  about  Christmas  time  before  they 
reckoned  to  try  for  the  big  game,  and  then  the  first  meet 
was  Barf,  which  in  those  days  Mr.  Crozier  considered  the 
"  smittle  spot "  for  foxes.  In  later  years  Skiddaw  was  a 
surer  find,  and  now  you  may  come  across  two  or  three  in  a 
day  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Now  and  then  deer  get 
out  on  the  fells,  and  as  they  soon  become  very  wild,  and  do 
considerable  mischief,  word  is  sent  to  the  Biddings  and  a 
hunt  is  arranged.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  squire 
wrote  me  that  they  were  going  to  try  for  one  that  was  on 
Helvellyn,  but  I  was  not  able  to  be  present.  It  was  a  day  or 
two  before  they  found  the  stag,  but  at  last  they  came  upon  it 
at  the  top  of  Walla  Crag  above  Derwentwater,  and  after  a 
long  and  exciting  chase,  he  was  killed  by  a  curious  chance 
in  a  small  field  directly  in  front  of  Biddings.  The  foot  was 
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presented  to  me  when  I  went  down  at  Christmas,  and  is  the 
stock  of  the  whip  which  I  have  carried  over  many  a  mile  of 
mountain,  and  by  many  a  river  side  hunting  fox  or  otter, 
and  with  it  I  have  whipped  in  for  several  of  the  most 
notable  masters  of  otter  hounds  of  my  time. 

The  sweetmart  is  also  occasionally  met  with,  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  animal  to  kill  with  hounds,  as  it  is  able  to 
get  up  the  face  of  high  rocks  and  crags  to  places  where 
neither  hound  nor  terrier  can  follow.      In  the  days  when 
Todhunter  carried  the  horn  there  was  a  good  hound  he  had 
great  reliance  on  in  quest  for  fox,  but  if  it  got  on  the  trail 
of  a  mart  it  would  turn  tail,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  old  Isaac  would  say  quietly :    "  It's  a  mart,"  and 
often  whipped  off.      I  have  been  out  only  once  when  we 
were  at  all  certain  we  had  a  mart  before  us,  and  that  we 
lost  in  Falcon  Crag,  near  Thirlmere,  but  often  when  follow- 
ing the  hounds  'over  Skiddaw  in  winter  time,  I  have  seen 
the  print  of  the  animal  in  the  snow.     The  old  squire  was 
always  anxious  the  mart  should  not  be  exterminated,  and 
that  same  sympathy  you  will  find  amongst  the  hunters 
to-day  for  this  interesting  creature.     Occasionally  one  gets 
into  the  keeper's  trap  set  for  the  mart's  relative  the  stoat, 
but  in  the  large  woodlands  that  now  abound  in  the  Lake 
District,  he  has  a  safe  home  well  suited  to  his  shy  habits. 

There  is  a  tradition  amongst  the  old  hunters  of  these 
fells  that  there  was  formerly  a  race  of  great  grey  foxes 
even  larger  and  far  fleeter  than  those  we  style  the  grey- 
hound fox  in  these  days.  Mr.  Mayson  tells  me  his  father 
was  in  at  the  death  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  last  of  these 
giants.  It  was  killed  at  Bowder  Stone  in  Borrowdale,  and 
weighed  29  Ibs.  They  are  said  to  have  been  able  to  easily 
outpace  the  hounds  of  those  days,  and  that  the  only  way  of 
having  a  successful  hunt  was  to  have  a  couple  of  dogs  on 
each  top  or  likely  place,  and  then  when  one  of  these  great 
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fellows  got  on  the  move  they  slipped  them  at  view  when 
their  chance  came,  and  so  raced  them  down  with  fresh 
hounds,  even  then  seldom  having  any  success. 

Some  recent  writers  about  these  hounds  have  instanced 
a  long  run  they  had  in  1858,  finding  on  Skiddaw,  about 
mid-day,  a  grand  fox  that  took  them  eventually  such  a 
chase  that  all  trace  of  the  pack  was  lost  in  darkness,  and 
the  hounds  were  found  next  morning  at  Conistone — the 
fox  dead,  the  pack  resting  quietly  round  him. 

They  seem  to  think  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  hounds 
in  our  day.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  In  my  opinion 
hounds  and  hunters  are  as  keen  and  fit  as  ever,  and  the 
foxes  are  as  good  a  sort.  Many  of  these  fine  grey-coated 
animals  have  been  viewed,  and  some  killed  in  the  past 
seasons,  and  if  I  may  relate  a  personal  experience,  it 
happens  to  have  been  my  most  recent  one  of  mountain  fox 
hunting.  I  may  state  that  I  started  from  a  friend's  house 
with  the  Eskdale  hounds  about  7-30  soon  after  dawn  (a 
degenerate  sort  of  time;  I  am  perhaps  old-fashioned,  but 
like  to  be  off  before  daylight),  and  we  were  out  till  dark, 
having  travelled  over  the  Calder  and  Ennerdale  fells. 
Eventually  the  hounds  ran  their  fox  to  the  crags  over 
Wasdale,  where  they  were  heard  on  the  mountain  above 
the  Inn,  in  full  cry,  and  probably  killed  the  fox  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  took  three  days 
to  collect  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  pack.  Old  Tommy 
Dobson,  aged  83  years,  started  with  us  and  went  a  long  way 
over  the  mountains,  and  only  returned  as  the  day  closed  in. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  secrets  of  John  Crozier's  popularity 
was  his  sympathy  with  those  around  him,  his  real  interest 
in  their  toils  and  pleasures.  That  he  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  a  great  bond  of  union  with 
the  older  folk  of  both  sexes,  and  over  the  young  can  you 
have  any  doubt  as  to  his  influence  when  I  state  that  he 
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would  never  miss  a  chance  of  giving  them  a  pleasant  time. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  circus  at  Keswick  he  would  stroll 
quietly  down  to  the  schoolmaster's  house  during  the  week 
and  arrange  that  he  and  his  wife  should  take  all  the  lads 
and  lasses  under  their  care  to  see  the  fun.  Then  the  squire 
and  his  buxom  wife  would  be  there  also,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  this  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  I  thoroughly  believe 
they  were  the  happiest  of  the  jovial  crew.  There  is  just 
one  thing  about  his  character  that  no  doubt  did  much  also 
to  earn  a  thorough  respect  from  all  who  knew  him.  He 
had  a  most  cordial  disapproval  of  anything  being  said  of 
an  ill-natured  sort  about  absent  ones,  and  when  this  was 
persisted  in,  he  would  say  in  a  short  testy  way :  "  There, 
there,  enough,  let  that  hare  sit,"  and  it  was  enough,  for  all 
knew  the  squire  could  let  them  have  the  rough  side  of  his 
tongue  if  they  crossed  him  where  he  ruled. 

On  two  occasions  handsome  presentations  of  plate  have 
been  made  to  him,  recording  in  their  inscriptions  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  many  friends.  How  sincere  and  universal 
was  the  love  of  him  was  shown  by  the  great  sorrow  that 
found  expression  when  on  the  5th  of  March,  1903,  the  sad 
news  came  that  the  old  statesman  squire  had  passed  away. 

When  the  morning  of  the  funeral  broke  with  a  terribly 
wild  storm  of  drenching  rain,  I  really  think  these  dear, 
old-world,  superstitious,  good  folks  thought  in  their  hearts 
it  was  all  in  the  fitness  of  things  :  "  happy  is  the  corpse  the 
rain  falls  on." 

It  had  been  intended  to  "bear  him"  from  Biddings  to 
the  church,  and  the  stalwart  dalesmen  who  were  to  have 
the  honour  were  even  selected,  but  those  who  had  the 
arrangements  in  hand  determined  that  a  hearse  should  be 
sent  for  from  Keswick,  as  there  might  be  no  abatement 
in  the  storm.  Then  came  a  difficulty.  Every  horse 
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was  engaged  to  drive  people  to  the  funeral,  and  it  was 
only  after  great  trouble  that  matters  were  arranged. 
Every  road  to  the  village  was  thronged  with  people — men 
and  women, — many  of  whom  had  walked  for  miles  along 
exposed  roads  and  over  the  bleak  moorlands  in  this  awful 
weather.  The  idea  of  "  bearing  "  him  was  abandoned,  and 
the  sad  procession  proceeded  from  the  quiet  old  home  he 
loved  so  well  down  to  the  village,  through  lines  of  sorrow- 
ing people  standing  there  heedless  of  the  drenching  rain. 
On  the  coffin  were  placed  his  hunting  cap,  the  horn  I  gave 
the  hunt  many  a  year  ago,  and  his  good  oak  staff.  The 
impressive  scene  inside  the  little  church  is  difficult  to 
describe.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the  tall  yeomen 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  down  either  side  of  every  aisle, 
yet  many  had  to  remain  outside  in  the  storm.  The  service 
and  address  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  No  words  of  mine  can  adequately  convey 
the  effect  of  the  singing.  One  sweet  voice  was  heard 
leading,  but  it  seemed  as  if  everyone  there  had  been  trained 
to  give  a  perfect  effect  to  this  power  of  music,  and  its 
fascination,  which  found  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
This  culminated  in  the  final  scene  when  we  stood  round  the 
grave,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  the  storm  in  the  mighty  hills 
as  its  accompaniment,  there  rose  up  the  grand  old  hymn 
"Oh  God  our  help  in  ages  past,"  and  in  that  peaceful  spot 
where  ten  years  before,  almost  to  a  day,  they  had  laid  his 
dear  wife,  he  now  rested. 

The  name  and  fame  of  the  squire  will  live  in  the  words 
of  the  poet  he  loved  to  quote :  — 

Still  in  story  and  in  song, 
For  many  an  age  remembered  long. 

but  no  tribute  will  do  more  to  keep  his  memory  green  than 
the  fine  lines  of  my  friend  Canon  Rawnsley :  — 
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We  shall  never  hear  again, 
On  the  fell  or  in  the  plain, 

John  Crozier's  "  Tally  ho !  " 
Never  see  him  through  the  rain 
And  the  sun,  with  might  and  main, 
Follow  on  from  crag  to  crag,  while  the  hounds  give 
tongue  below. 

Dark  the  valley  east  and  west, 
Clouds  are  on  Blencathra's  crest, 

The  hunter  home  has  gone : 
And  the  Squire  they  loved  the  best 
Now  is  carried  to  his  rest- — 

Eighty  years  has  Death  the  huntsman  followed  hard 
— the  chase  is  done. 

But  I  think  I  see  him  stand — 
Rough  mountain-staff  in  hand, 

Fur  cap  and  coat  of  grey — 
With  a  smile  for  all  the  band 
Of  the  sportsmen  in  the  land, 

And  a  word  for  all  the  merry  men   who  loved  his 
"  Hark-away !  " 

Last  hunter  of  your  race ! 
As  we  bear  you  to  your  place 

We  forget  the  hounds  and  horn  ; 
But  the  tears  are  on  our  face, 
For  we  mind  your  deeds  of  grace 
Loving  kindness,   late   and   early,   shown   to   all   the 
village-born. 


WILLIAM    CANTON   AND    THE    CHILDREN   AND 
DREAM-CHILDREN  OF  HIS  BOOKS. 

By  S.  BRADBURY. 

OOME  twenty-five  years  ago  a  bundle  of  old  Glasgow 
newspapers — dating  back  to,  or  even  earlier  than, 
1870 — came  into  my  hands.  In  their  columns  of  original 
verse  there  was  a  number  of  poems,  all  by  the  same  writer, 
which  at  once  took  my  fancy.  I  had  just  read  Keats  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  these  poems  I  found  what  seemed  to 
me  an  echo  of  his  fine  music.  I  can  yet  recall  my  joy 
in  the  opening  lines  of  one  of  them :  — 

The  lights  are  quenched  in  Asgard !     Thor  is  dead !  .  . 
The  golden  palace  in  the  utmost  East 
Hath  crumbled  to  a  myth,  and  Igdrasil, 
Whose  roots  were  watered  by  the  Queens  of  Fate, 
Whose  roots  struck  down  to  Hell,  whose  roots  were  twined 
With  the  great  earth-roots  and  whose  boughs  made  wind 
Among  the  stars  in  regions  ultimate  .... 
Hath  fallen  .... 

All  these  poems  were  cut  out,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  which  has  by  some  mischance  become  lost,  are  still 
preserved.  Many  years  later  I  learned  from  the  author 
himself  that  they  were  fragments  of  a  great  unfinished 
epic,  and  was  further  told  that  "  these  immortal  poems 
were  never  rescued  from  the  waste !  For  I  doubt,"  he 
adds,  "whether  any  of  them  exist  at  all  now,  though  some 
odd  '  proof '  may  still  be  in  existence  among  old  MSS.  and 
letters.  In  a  fit  of  disgust  and  depression  I  consigned  a 
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huge  bundle  to  the  fire  many  years  ago — -all,  indeed,  that 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on  at  the  moment."  In  a  later 
letter,  when  I  had  been  trying  to  find  out  if  amongst  his 
"  odd  proofs  "  there  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  poem — that 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  from  memory,  a  few  lines — 
which  I  had  lost,  he  writes :  "  '  The  Lights  in  Asgard ' 
have  been  put  out  beyond  all  rekindling.  There  is  not  a 
copy  to  be  found.  The  only  thing  connected  with  that 
dimly-conceived  epic  of  the  north  is  some  stuff  about  a 
wreck  locked  in  ice  in  the  paleeocrystic  sea  with  antique 
corpses  (well  preserved)  on  board.  ...  In  a  way  I  am 
sorry  about  'Asgard,'  in  another  way  I  am  well  pleased. 
It  will  be  a  marvellous  poem  as  you  half  remember  it, 
much  better  than  the  actual  verses  you  read.  Nobody  will 
be  able  to  say,  '  Is  this  the  mighty  ocean  ?  Is  this  all  ? 
And  I  can't  remember  how  it  went  except — 

The  lights  are  quenched  in  Asgard.     Thor  is  dead. 
And  Odin  dead  .... 

And  a  long  way  down  there  was  some  description  of  the 
Ash  Igdrasil  'whose  roots  went  down  to  hell,  whose  roots 
were  twined 'with  something,  and  whose  branches  stretched 
so  fax  that  a  wild  horse  would  have  taken  (an  exaggerated 
number  of)  years  to  race  out  of  their  shadow !  Ainsi 
sort-il." 

"  Very  odd,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  "  I  had  lost 
all  memory  of  the  '  Cathedral  Vaults,'  and  even  now 
recollect  not  a  scrap.  It  and  'Asgard'  and  the  'Wreck' 
all  belonged  to  some  appalling  North  Star  epic  scheme — 
about  what  Heaven  knows !  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
possible  to  forget  so  much ;  but  I  see  I  had  forgotten  that 
in  '73  I  was  offered  a  post  at  Sierra  Leone  at  ,£400  a  year. 
What  kind  of  post  'I  d'know,'  as  Winifred  used  to  say. 
Head  fetich,  possibly !" 
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"You  are  right.  Those  lines  have  a  'sort  of  a  kind' 
of  Keatsy  suggestion;  but  how  many  —  look  at  Venus 
and  Jupiter  to-night;  they  seem  tolerably  near — but 
how  many  millions  of  miles  they  are  apart !  I  should 
fancy  there  is  nothing  in  the  'Cathedral  Vaults'  in 
any  way  comparable  to  the  'freezing'  of  the  'sculptured 
dead.'  I  wish  there  were.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Keats 
never  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  at  that  time  I  doubt 
if  I  cared  at  all  for  anything  outside  the  '  Grecian  Urn ' 
and  the  '  Nightingale.'  No,  anything  at  all  suggestive  of 
Keats  came  to  me  through  Tennyson,  who  was  an  over- 
whelming favourite,  and  there  may  have  been  a  certain 
French  influence  at  work  through  Hugo.  'Velvet  dark- 
ness'  looks  suspiciously  Gallic " 

So  much  for  Mr.  Canton's  early  and  ungarnered  verse — 
verse  that,  in  spite  of  its  author's  disparagement  and  neglect, 
contains  many  a  fine  thought  and  haunting  phrase  and 
melodious  line — verse  that  might,  I  must  still  think,  have 
made  the  reputation  of  a  lesser  man.  His  first  book,  a 
prose  story,  "  The  Shining  Waif,"  written  in  1872,  but 
not  published  until  seven,  years  later,  has  for  its  sub-title 
"  The  Story  of  a  Child's  Passion,"  and  shows  already  the 
direction  in  which  his  sympathies  will  later  take  him. 
The  date  of  its  writing  is  but  a  little  later  than  that  of 
the  poems,  and  though  it  has  much  of  their  richness  and 
fancifulness,  the  writer  yet  lacks  that  command  and 
discretion,  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  the  discernment,  the 
insight,  and  the  grip  of  facts  which  come  from  training 
and  experience  and  make  for  the  conviction  and  pleasure 
of  his  readers. 

Eight  years  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  1887,  appeared  his 
first  volume  of  verse,  "  The  Lost  Epic,"  and  it  would  be 
possible,  I  think,  to  arrange  with  approximate  accuracy 
the  various  poems  which  it  contains  according  to  what 
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period — beginning,  middle  or  end — of  those  eight  years 
they  were  written  in.  Certain  of  the  poems  are  in  Mr. 
Canton's  own  inimitable  style,  as  seen  in  his  later  books, 
but  throughout  the  advance  in  technique,  in  method,  in 
the  faculty  of  handling  his  theme  in  a  concise,  connected, 
yet  vivid  and  poetical  manner,  is  unmistakable.  There 
are  traces  in  plenty  of  that  Tennysonian  influence  to  which 
he  has  alluded,  lines  and  phrases  that  read  like  unconscious 
imitations  of  Keats  and  Swinburne,  and  verse  where  one 
is  in  doubt  whether  the  science  or  the  poetry  is  the  truer. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  his  style  one  may 
compare  the  poet  as  he  pictures  him  in  one  of  those  early 
poems  which  he  did  not  think  worth  "  rescuing  from  the 
waste  "  :  — 

Where  rings  of  splendid  faces  shine 

About  the  poet,  as  he  stands 
Sweeping  from  golden  chords  divine 

Weird  music  with  impassioned  hands; 

While,  flashing  dark  extatic  eyes, 

He  fashions  into  burning  rhyme 
Dreams  beautiful  and  strange  and  wise 

Of  fate  and  gods  and  death  and  time.  .  .  . 

Oh !  Myrrha,  truth  the  poet  sings 
And  not  unsweetly  sings,  forsooth; 

His  rhymes,  like  wrist  and  ankle  rings, 
Chime  on  the  splendid  shape  of  Truth ! — 

with  the  "  New  Poet "  as  he  pourtrays  him  here  :  — 

I  write.     He  sits  beside  my  chair 
And  scribbles  too  in  hushed  delight ; 

He  dips  his  pen  in  charmed  air ; 
What  is  it  he  pretends  to  write  1 

He  toils  and  toils ;  the  paper  gives 

No  clue  to  aught  he  thinks.     What  then  ? 

His  little  heart  is  glad ;  he  lives 
The  poems  that  he  cannot  pen. 
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Strange  fancies  throng  that  baby  brain. 

What  grave  sweet  looks  !    What  earnest  eyes  ! 
He  stops — reflects — and  now  again 

His  unrecording  pen  he  plies. 

It  seems  a  satire  on  myself — 

These  dreamy  nothings  scrawled  in  air, 
.  This  thought,  this  work !     Oh,  tricksy  elf, 
Wouldst  drive  thy  father  to  despair  ?  .  .  . 

Like  him  I  strive,  in  hope  my  rhymes 
May  keep  my  name  a  little  while — 

0  child,  who  knows  how  many  times 
We  two  have  made  the  angels  smile ! 

For  many  years  past,  however,  Mr.  Canton  has  been  best 
known  as  a  writer  of  delightful  books  for  and  about 
children,  and  I  purpose  to  devote  the  rest  of  this  paper  to 
a  consideration,  inadequate  as  it  must  be,  of  this  phase  of 
his  art.  Most  of  the  poems,  even  in  this  early  volume, 
treat  in  some  way  the  subject  of  childhood,  either  as 
the  sole  theme  or  introduced  to  enhance  the  effect  which 
he  seeks  to  obtain.  The  first,  which  gives  title  to  the 
volume,  the  "  Death  of  Anaxagoras,"  "  The  God  and  the 
Schoolboy,"  and  "  The  Great  World  "  may  be  specially 
mentioned  as  illustrative  of  this;  whilst  in  that  powerful 
piece  of  imaginative  writing,  "  John  Calvin's  Dream,"  one 
is  most  impressed  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  appeal  to 
the  childhood  memories  of  Christ  the  Man :  — 

Remember  me,  Christ,  for  I  stood  at  Thy  knee 
When  the  children  were  suffered  to  come  unto  Thee ! " 

"  He  forgets  how  we  played,"  said  a  low  sobbing  breath, 
"  In  the  streets  by  the  fountain  at  Nazareth  1 " 

"The  Invisible  Playmate"  was  published  in  1894,  and 
quickly  went  through  several  editions.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  story  of  a  child's  short  life  as  told 
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here  by  her  father  is  a  masterpiece  of  truth,  of  feeling, 
and  of  literary  art.  Simply  and  tenderly,  in  the  familiar 
language  of  friend  speaking  to  friend  the  tale  is  told; 
deep,  idolizing  affection,  now  whimsical  or  half -apologetic, 
anon  proud  and  jealous,  is  revealed  in  every  phrase.  One 
comes  at  last  to  the  incredibly  weird  close — stopping,  in 
sudden  bewilderment,  as  on  the  brink  of  some  strange 
dim  unplumbed  abyss — and  so  remains,  like  the  father 
himself,  after  that  "  one  glimpse  of  the  Unseen  ...  at 
gaze,  stunned  with  amazement." 

With  this  book  Mr.  Canton  makes  it  clear  that  he  has 
entered  at  last  into  his  kingdom — the  heart  of  a  little 
child.  From  hence  there  is  no  diffidence  in  his  art,  no 
fear  of  misuse  of  the  power  that  has  passed  into  his 
hands,  whenever  he  chooses  to  put  aside  other  tasks,  to 
betake  him  into  the  wonder-world  of  childhood  and  tell 
us  of  the  peculiar  ways  of  its  people.  He  writes  of  it  and 
of  them  with  a  rare  sympathetic  insight,  as  one  to  whom 
mystery  has  become  plain  matter-of-fact.  Quaint  and 
delicate  fancies  he  has  in  plenty,  but  they  are  no  mere 
rhetorical  conceits;  they  are  fancies  which  he  can  share 
with  any  child  or  with  any  parent  as  the  case  may  be; 
born  of  the  facts,  explaining  them,  idealizing  them.  He 
sees  and  knows  and  loves;  and  he  has  the  blessed  gift 
of  imagination.  "The  golden  bridge  between  the  world 
of  childhood  and  the  world  of  maturity,"  he  says  in  one 
of  his  later  books,  "  is  a  sympathetic  imagination."  His 
art  is  original,  natural,  spontaneous;  with  never  a  hint  of 
straining  after  effect.  He  simply  takes  the  child's  point 
of  view  and  writes  as  he  sees  from  it — and  writes  as  a 
-master  of  words. 

Mindful  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me — "Let 
me  rebuke  you,  first  and  foremost,  for  'dipping'  into  the 
'Invisible  Playmate.'  It  ought  to  be  read  in  sequence  if 
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it  is  to  be  got  hold  of  properly,  for  being  a  record  of 
child-life  the  gradual  development  of  the  child-mind  is 
otherwise  lost." — I  shall  content  myself  with  one  or  two 
extracts  only  to  show  the  style  and  charm  of  this  little 
study  of  childhood,  with  its  limpid  flow  of  words — rip- 
pled, at  times,  by  the  play  of  a  sunny  humour,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  passion  and  little  side-eddies  around 
unexpected  fancies  in  its  course — which  carries  the  reader 
on  until  he  finds  that,  unaware,  he  has  half-crossed  the 
boundary  between  the  Actual  and  the  Unknown :  one 
momentary  glimpse  and  then  a  blank;  imagination,  even, 
is  blind  to  what  lies  beyond. 

You  are  very  good  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the  Heiress 
of  the  Ages.  We  have  experienced  some  of  the  ordinary 
troubles — and  let  me  gravely  assure  you  that  this  is  the 
single  point  in  which  she  does  resemble  other  children — 
but  she  is  well  at  present  and  growing  visibly.  The  Norse 
god  who  heard  the  growing  of  the  grass  and  of  the  wool  on 
the  sheep's  back  would  have  been  stunned  with  the  tinta- 
marre  of  her  development. 

Thereto  she  noticeth  ....  As  the  human  mind  is  the 
one  reality  amid  phenomena,  this  young  person  is  really 
establishing  and  giving  permanence  to  certain  bits  of  crea- 
tion. To  this  extent  the  universe  is  the  more  solid  on  her 
account. 

Nor  are  her  virtue  and  excellency  confined  to  noticing; 
she  positively  radiates.  WThere  she  is  that  is  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house.  I  am  no  longer  surprised  at  the  folk- 
belief  about  the  passing  of  a  maiden  making  the  fields  fer- 
tile. I  observe  that  in  the  sheltered  places  where  she  is 
taken  for  an  airing  the  temperature  is  the  more  genial,  the 
trees  are  in  greener  leaf,  and  the  red  half  of  the  apple  is 
that  nearest  the  road.  .  .  . 

Accept  for  future  use  this  shrewd  discovery  from  my 
experience.  When  a  baby  is  restless  and  fretful  hold  its 
hands.  That  steadies  it.  It  is  not  used  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  earth  revolves  and  the  solar  system  whirls  towards 
the  starry  aspect  of  Hercules.  .  .  .  The  gigantic  paternal 
hands  close  round  the  warm,  tiny,  twitching  fists,  soft  as 
grass  and  strong  as  the  everlasting  hills.  .  .  . 
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Later  the  proud  father  writes : 

We  have  had  our  first  walk  in  the  dark — a  dark  crowded 
with  stars.  She  had  never  seen  it  before.  It  perplexed  her, 
I  think,  for  she  stood  and  looked  and  said  nothing.  But  it 
did  not  frighten  her  in  the  least. 

I  want  her  to  have  some  one  marvellous  thing  impressed 
on  her  memory — some  one  ineffable  recollection  of  child- 
hood ;  and  it  is  to  be  the  darkness  associated  with  shining 
stars  and  a  safe  feeling  that  her  father  took  her  out  into 
it.  This  is  to  last  all  through  her  life — till  the  "  great 
dark"  comes ;  so  that  when  it  does  come  it  shall  be  with  an 
old  familiar  sense  of  fatherhood  and  starlight.  .  .  . 

When  she  did  speak — fluently  at  last —  it  was  to  suppose 
that  a  good  many  pipes  were  being  lit  up  in  the  celestial 
spaces  !  This  was  both  prosy  and  impossible,  yet  what  could 
I  say?  Ah,  well!  some  day  she  shall  learn  that  the  stars 
are  not  vestas,  and  that  the  dark  is  only  the  planetary 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  blue  and  weary  land — though 
little  cause  have  I  now  of  all  men  to  call  it  weary !  Has 
that  notion  of  the  shadow  ever  occurred  to  you  ?  .  .  . 

But  to  return  to  Pinaforifera.  Thinking  these  stars  but 
vestas  for  the  lighting  of  pipes,  what  must  she  do  but  try 
to  blow  them  out,  as  she  blows  out  her  dad's !  I  checked 
that  at  once,  for  i'  faith  this  young  person's  powers  are  too 
miraculous  to  allow  of  any  trifling  with  the  stellar  sys- 
tems. .  .  . 

In  several  subsequent  letters  lie  refers  to  the  growth  and 
the  charming  ways  of  the  ..."  qua  drum  ano  us  angel," 
the  "  bishop  "  (from  an  odd  resemblance  in  the  pose  of  the 
head  to  the  la.te  Bishop  of  Manchester).  One  passage  must 
be  given:  — 

What  droll  little  brains  these  children  have  !  In  Stru- 
welpeter,  as  probably  you  are  aware,  naughty  Frederick 
hurts  his  leg  and  has  to  be  put  to  bed ;  and 

The  doctor  came  and  shook  his  head, 
And  gave  him  nasty  physic  too. 

This  evening,  as  baby  was  prancing  about  in  her  night- 
dress, her  mother  told  her  she  would  catch  cold,  and  then 
she  would  be  ill  and  would  have  to  be  put  to  bed.  "And 
will  the  doctor  come  and  shook  my  head?"  she  asked 
eagerly.  Of  course  we  laughed  outright;  but  the  young 
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person  was  right  for  all  that.  If  the  doctor  was  to  do 
any  good  it  could  not  conceivably  be  by  shaking  his  own 
head ! 

The  reasons  for  including  in  the  same  volume  the 
"Rhymes"  and  the  two  prose  pieces  which  follow  are 
mentioned  in  certain  earlier  passages  in  the  "Invisible 
Playmate."  The  first  of  these  two  pieces — "An  Unknown 
Child-Poem  " — is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  realistic 
essays  in  "make-believe"  imaginable.  It  is  thus  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  said  passages  :  — 

Oh,  man,  man,  what  wonderful  creatures  these  bairnies 
are  1  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  they  must  be  the  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race?  ...  I  have  been  thinking  of 
this  swarming  of  the  miniature  people,  all  over  the  globe, 
during  the  last  few  days.  Could  one  but  make  a  poem  of 
that !  I  tried — and  failed.  .  .  .  But  I  did  the  next  best 
thing — conceived  an  Unknown  German  Child-Poem,  and — 
what  think  you  1 — reviewed  it. 

And  there  is  certainly  nothing  lacking,  in  the  way  of 
data  and  detail,  to  persuade  one — had  we  not  the  author's 
warning  to  the  contrary — that  the  "aged  worker  in 
leather  and  verse  "  and  his  "  scarecrow  of  a  duodecimo " 
are  real — as  real  as  the  ideas  and  sentiments  set  out  in 
this  fanciful  but  happy  fashion.  After  a  description  of 
the  "wretched  little  volume  .  .  .  labelled  Gedichte  .  .  . 
with  its  worn-out  village  printer's  type  and  its  dingy 
paper-bag  pages"  we  are  told : 

The  poem  opens  with  a  wonderful  vision  of  childhood; 
delightful  as  it  is  unexpected;  as  romantic  in  presentment 
as  it  is  common-place  in  fact.  All  over  the  world — and  all 
under  it,  too,  when  their  time  comes — the  children  are 
trooping  to  school.  The  great  globe  swings  round  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  sun ;  there  is  always  morning  somewhere ; 
and  for  ever  in  this  shifting  region  of  the  morning-light 
the  good  Altegans  sees  the  little  ones  afoot — shining  com- 
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parties  and  groups,  couples  and  bright  solitary  figures,  for 
they  all  seem  to  have  a  soft  heavenly  light  about  them  1 

He  sees  them  in  country  lanes  and  rustic  villages;  on 
lonely  moorlands  where  narrow  brown  foot-tracks  thread 
the  expanse  of  green  waste  ...  in  the  woods*,  on  the 
stepping-stones  that  cross  the  brook  in  the  glen,  along  the 
sea-cliffs  and  on  the  wet  ribbed  sands  ...  he  sees  them  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  smoky  cities,  in  small  rocky  islands, 
in  places  far  inland  where  the  sea  is  known  only  as  a 
strange  tradition. 

The  morning-side  of  the  planet  is  alive  with  them ;  one 
hears  their  pattering  footsteps  everywhere.  And  as  the 
vast  continents  sweep  "eastering  out  of  the  high  shadow 
which  reaches  beyond  the  moon"  .  .  .  and  as  new  nations 
with  their  fields,  woods,  mountains,  and  seashores,  rise  up 
into  the  morning-side,  lo !  fresh  troops,  and  still  fresh 
troops,  and  yet  again  fresh  troops  of  "these  small  school- 
going  people  of  the  dawn." 

And  as  he  brings  the  "  Erster  Schulgang  "  to  a  close 

a  little  abruptly,  perhaps  .  .  .  the  simple  poet  flies  off  at 
a  tangent  from  his  theme,  and  muses  to  his  own  heart : 

"  And  we,  too,  are  children ;  this  our  first  long  day  at 
school.  Oh,  gentle  hand,  be  fain  for  us  when  we  come  home 
at  eventide;  question  us  tenderly,  Thou  good  Father,  Thou 
ancient  One  of  days." 

The  most  striking  perhaps  of  the  new  poems  in  "  The 
Comrade  "  (1902)  is  the  first,  from  which  I  quote  two 
stanzas  :  — 

Strange  ghostly  voices,  when  the  dusk  is  falling, 
Come  from  the  ancient  years ;  and  I  remember 
The  schoolboy  shout  from  plain  and  wood  and  river, 

The  signal-cry  of  scattered  comrades,  calling 
"  Home !  home  !  home !  " 

And  home  we  wended  when  the  dusk  was  falling, 

The  pledged  companions,  talking,  laughing,  singing; 
Home  through  the  grey  French  country,  no  one  missing. 

And  now  I  hear  the  old-time  voices  calling 
"  Home  !  home  !  home  !  " 
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And  the  beautiful  lines  at  the  close  of  "  Easter  Dawn  " 
seem  like  the  echo  of  a  great  sorrow,  changed,  as  it  returns 
to  rememhrance,  into  sweet  music  :  — 

0  risen  Lord,  by  Thy  transpierced  heart, 
And  by  the  dawn  of  that  first  Easter  day, 

The  winding-sheet,  the  face-cloth  laid  apart, 
The  grave-stone  rolled  away, 

1  pray  Thee,  in  the  darkness  where  I  lie — 

Not  for  a  vision  in  the  morning  sun, 
Not  for  a  word  that  I  may  know  him  by — 
(Not  know  my  little  one  !) 

But  only  this,  this  only  of  Thy  grace, 

0  risen  Lord,  this  little  thing  alone — 
Show  me  his  grave  quite  empty,  Lord,  and  place 
An  Angel  on  the  stone. 

A  little  volume  of  "  Children's  Sayings  "  had  preceded 
"  The  Comrades "  by  two  years,  full  of  good  things — 
humorous,  fanciful,  incongruous,  pathetic  by  turns.  I 
ha.ve  but  space,  however,  to  quote  a  few  characteristic 
passages  from  the  charming  introduction,  which  touches, 
amongst  other  matters,  upon  the  "  tradition  of  the  child  " 
as  it  has  been  handed  down  through  the  ages  :  — 

East  and  West  tradition  is  the  same:  they  have  ever 
been  a  race  of  plaguey,  adorable,  impish,  angelic,  indistin- 
guishable, unique  little  creatures ;  radiant  as  the  dawn, 
changeable  as  April ;  the  dewy  flower  of  humanity.  .  .  . 

Strangely  modified  by  the  casuistry  of  the  Christian 
theologians,  the  tradition  of  the  Child  spread  throughout 
Europe.  Every  now  and  then,  in  the  musty  old  chronicles 
written  in  crabbed  Latin,  one  comes  across  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage which  looks  as  if  a  flower,  pressed  between  the  leaves 
half-a-dozen  centuries  ago,  had  been  changed  into  words  and 
made  itself  a  place  in  the  text.  .  .  . 

The  unfolding  of  the  fresh  unsullied  bud  of  a  child's  mind 
is  one  of  the  redeeming  graces  of  our  time-worn  old  world. 
Seen  through  those  trailing  clouds  of  glory  which  enwrap 
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the  opening  soul  the  familiar  common-places  of  life  and 
nature  are  transformed  into  wonderful  bewitching  mys- 
teries. .  .  . 

The  little  pilgrim  of  the  dawn  has  now  the  freedom  of 
what  Professor  Sully  calls  "the  realm  of  fancy."  In  his 
active  brain  he  has  a  magic  wand  which  makes  him  master  of 
creation.  He  fills  the  blank  spaces  between  the  zenith  and 
the  nadir  with  his  imaginings ;  makes  the  woods  fearful 
with  wolves,  discovers  the  haunts  of  the  fairies  and  tree- 
folk  in  holes  under  the  tree  roots,  and  associates  the  church, 
the  barn,  the  lane,  the  brook,  the  gate,  with  the  people  and 
places  of  his  story-books. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  last  parargraph  I  would  add  here  a 
few  sentences  from  a  magazine  article  which.  Mr.  Canton 
wrote  some  years  ago,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  reprinted;  possibly,  like  his  early  newspaper 
poems,  it  may  have  been  forgotten  :  — 

The  power  to  read  is  a  golden  key  to  such  a  wonderland, 
it  is  so  magical  an  experience  to  be  able  to  conjure  words, 
thought,  speech,  action  out  of  the  characters  of  a  book,  that 
the  childish  reader  is  delighted  with  anything.  Solomon 
himself  could  not  have  prescribed  the  limits  to  a  child's 
interest.  The  radiant  region  peopled  by  beings  which  at 
once  are  and  are  not;  the  life  and  action  which  for  the 
hundredth  time  happen  in  just  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  words,  and  which  cease  to  happen  the  moment  the 
book  is  closed ;  the  mere  vitality  of  the  actual  words,  which 
for  the  moment  are  the  things  they  mean — all  this  is  so 
engrossing  to  the  imagination  of  a  child  that  almost  any- 
thing in  print  is  an  opening  of  the  heavens  and  an  efflor- 
escence of  delight. 

"  Of  course  I  have  kept  to  the  sunny,  the  idyllic  side  of 
the  subject,"  he  says,  towards  the  close  of  the  introduction 
to  the  last-mentioned  book.  "  Why  not?  I  know  there  is 
another  side,  but  this  is  a  true  side,  it  is  the  side  always 
turned  to  me,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it,  just  as  most 
people  are  well  pleased  with  the  single  sunny  side  of  the 
moon.  Wherefore  should  I  go  needlessly  beyond  the 
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luminous  disc  into  the  darkness  and  cold  behind."  And 
so,  still  keeping  to  the  "  sunny  idyllic  side  "  of  childhood, 
he  yet  pourtrays  the  children  of  his  books  in  many  moods ; 
impish,  whimsical,  wilful  at  times  no  doubt,  but  always 
lovable.  Dipping  here  and  there,  as  I  have  taken  them 
up,  into  these  books,  or  into  such  of  them  rather  as  are 
more  especially  about,  than  written  for,  children,  noting 
a  phrase  or  a  thought  or  an  incident  that  struck  me,  I 
have  made  no  attempt  to  separate  the  real  from  the 
fanciful,  the  particular  from  the  general,  the  children 
from  the  dream-children  where  the  author  himself  has  not 
done  so.  But  there  is  one  child  the  books  associated  with 
whose  name  are  of  such  peculiar  and  pathetic  interest,  and 
whose  memory  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  so  many,  children 
and  grown-up  children  alike,  that  I  have  purposely  kept 
all  mention  of  her  to  the  last. 

My  first  introduction  to  W.V. — through  the  post,  for  I 
never  saw  her  in  the  flesh — was,  I  find,  early  in  1898, 
when  she  was  eight  years  old  and  already  a  "  publisher  of 
poems,"  though  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the  fact.  "  My 
little  girl,"  her  father  wrote  me,  "  intends  to  marry  a 
count,  and  she  has  promised  me  a  charming  cottage  (she 
builds  it  now  and  then  with  bricks  and  cards  to  convince 
me)  when  I  am  too  old  to  go  into  the  city  any  more." 
"  Her  Friend  Little  John,"  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of 
that  name  in  "  W.V.  Her  Book,"  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance in  a  manner  most  idyllic  and  appropriate :  — 

The  first  time  Littlejohn  saw  W.V. — a  year  or  so  ago — 
she  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  big  red  flower-pot,  into 
which  she  had  managed  to  pack  herself.  A  brilliant 
Japanese  sunshade  was  tilted  over  her  shoulder,  and  close 
by  stood  a  green  watering-can.  This  was  her  way  of  "  play- 
ing at  botany,"  but  as  the  old  gardener  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  water  her,  there  was  not  as  much  fun  in 
the  game  as  there  ought  to  have  been. 
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W.V.  was  accordingly  consoling  herself  with  telling  "  Mr. 
Sandy" — the  recalcitrant  gardener — the  authentic  and  in- 
credible story  of  the  little  girl  who  was  "  just  'scruciatingly 
good." 

Later,  on  an  idyllic  afternoon  among  the  heather,  Little- 
john  heard  all  about  that  excellent  and  too  precipitate  child, 
who  was  so  eager  to  oblige  or  obey,  that  she  rushed  off  before 
she  could  be  told  what  to  do ;  and  as  this  was  the  only  story 
W.V.  knew  which  had  obviously  a  moral,  W.V.  made  it  a 
great  point  to  explain  that  "little  girls  ought  not  to  be  too 
good :  */  they  only  did  what  they  were  told  they  would  be 
good  enough."  •.  .  . 

I  fancy,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  she  must  have  re- 
garded Little  John's  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  children  as 
one  of  her  responsibilities.  It  was  really  very  deplorable  to 
find  a  great-statured,  ruddy-bearded  fellow  of  two  and 
thirty  so  .absolutely  wanting  in  tact,  so  incapable  of  pre- 
tending, so  destitute  of  the  capacity  of  rhyming  or  telling 
a  story.  The  way  she  took  him  in  hand  was  kindly  yet 
resolute.  It  began  with  her  banging  her  head  against  some- 
thing and  howling.  "  Don't  cry,  dear,"  Littlejohn  had 
entreated,  with  the  crude  pathos  of  an  amateur ;  "  come, 
don't  cry." 

When  W.V.  had  heard  enough  of  this  she  looked  at  him 
disapprovingly,  and  said,  "  You  shouldn't  say  that.  You 
should  just  laugh  and  say,  '  Come,  let  me  kiss  that  crystal 
tear  away  I"  "  Say  it !  "  she  added  after  a  pause.  This 
was  Littlejohn's  first  lesson  in  the  airy  art  of  consolation. 

Littlejohn  as  a  lyric  poet  was  a  melancholy  spectacle. 

"  Now,  you  say,  '  Come,  let  us  go.' "  W.V.  would  command. 

"  I  don't  know  it,  dear." 

"  I'll  say  half  for  you — 

*  Come,  let  us  go  where  the  people  sell ' " 

But  Littlejohn  hadn't  the  slightest  notion  of  what  they 
sold. 

"Bananas,"  W.V.  prompted;  "say  it." 

"Bananas." 

"And  what?" 

"  Oranges  1 "  Littlejohn  hazarded. 

"Pears!"  cried  W.V.  reproachfully.  .  .  .  "And"— with 
pauses  to  give  her  host  chances  of  retrieving  his  honour  ; 
"  pine-ap-pel ! — 

'  Bananas  and  pears  and  pine-appel,' 
of  course.     I  don't  think  you  can  publish  a  poem." 
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"  I  don't  think  I  can,  dear,"  Littlejohn  confessed,  after  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

"Pappa   and   I   published   that   poem.     Pine-appel  made 
me  laugh  at  first.     And  after  that  you  say — 
'  Away  to  the  market !  and  let  us  buy 
A  sparrow  to  make  asparagus  pie.' 
Say  it !  " 

So  in  time  Littlejohn  found  his  memory  becoming  rapidly 
stocked  with  all  sorts  of  nonsensical  rhymes  and  ridiculous 
pronunciations. 

"  Her  Birthday  "  was,  we  are  told,  "  thanks  to  one  of  her 
own  ingenious  suggestions,"  rather  a  frequent  affair :  — 

She  came  to  us  in  April,  when  the  world  is  still  a  trifle  bare 
and  the  wind  somewhat  too  bleak  for  anyone  to  get  comfort- 
ably lost  in  the  Forest  or  cast  up  on  a  coral  reef ;  so  we  have 
made  her  birthday  a  movable  feast,  and  whenever  a  fine  free 
Saturday  comes  round  we  devote  it  to  thankfulness  that  she 
has  been  born,  and  to  the  joy  of  our  both  being  alive  to- 
gether. .  .  . 

We  first  make  a  tour  of  the  garden,  and  it  is  delightful 
to  observe  W.V.  prying  about  with  happy,  eager  eyes,  to  detect 
whether  nature  has  been  making  any  new  thing  during  the 
dim,  starry  hours  when  people  are  too  sound  asleep  to 
notice;  delightful  to  hear  her  little  screams  of  ecstacy  when 
she  has  discovered  something  she  has  not  seen  before.  It  is 
singular  how  keenly  she  notes  every  fresh  object,  and  in 
what  quaint  and  pretty  turns  of  phrase  she  expresses  her 
glee  and  wonderment.  .  .  . 

Have  I  sailed  out  of  the  trades  into  the  doldrums  in 
telling  of  this  common-place  little  body? — for,  after  all, 
she  is  merely  the  average,  healthy,  merry,  teasing,  delight- 
ful mite  who  tries  to  take  the  whole  of  life  at  once  into  her 
two  diminutive  hands.  Ah,  well,  I  want  some  record  of 
these  good,  gay  days  of  our  early  companionship ;  something 
that  may  still  survive  when  this  right  hand  is  dust;  a 
testimony  that  there  lived  at  least  one  man  who  was  joy- 
ously content  with  the  small  mercies  which  came  to  him  in 
the  beaten  way  of  nature. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  Mr.  Canton  wrote  me  :  "  I  see  that 
'  Cyrano   de    Bergerac '    has    just    been   staged    in   Paris. 
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There  was  a  man  could  write  first-chop  books,  and  could 
handle  a  sword,  and  make  a  ballade  during  a  duel,  and 
pink  his  man  in  the  last  line  of  the  envoi,  and  give  his  life 
for  the  woman  he  loved.  It  is  the  common  denominators 
in  life  which  are  the  strength  of  fiction — love,  joy,  sorrow, 
death.  These  may  bear  on  epics  and  masterpieces,  but  the 

latter  are  not  essential  in  any  way I  fancy  I  can 

enjoy  the  humdrum  and  the  fustian  and  leather  just  as 
heartily  as  I  can  the  pageantry  and  the  silk  and  purple 
and  the  heroic  and  breath-catching.  If  I  specially  take 
delight  in  a  big  fight  perhaps  my  own  idyllic  disposition  ( !) 
is  as  much  the  reason  as  any  strain  of  Celtic  or  Norse  blood 
in  my  veins.  .  .  .  Yet  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  next  book  will  probably  be  fairy  tales,  only  with  saints, 
monks,  cathedral-builders,  hermits  and  the  like  as  wonder- 
workers instead  of  wood  spirits.  W.Y. — which  being 
interpreted  means  Winifred  Vida — likes  this  sort  of  thing 
among  various  other  sorts,  and  I  should  like  her  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  mediaeval  Christian  spirit." 

The  book  here  referred  to  was  published  a  little  later  in 
the  same  year — in  this  country  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Child's  Book  of  Saints "  and  in  America  as  "  W.Y.'s 
Golden  Legend,"  in  my  opinion,  a  happier  name  for  it. 
To  a  correspondent  in  the  latter  country  he  wrote  thus 
respecting  it :  "  Nobody  (so  far  as  I  know)  had  treated 
'  Christian  mythology '  (to  use  De  Maistre's  phrase)  as 
many  writers  have  treated  the  Greek,  and  the  former 
struck  me  as  affording  at  least  as  beautiful  material  as  the 
latter — material,  too,  of  more  vital  interest,  of  closer 

relationship  to  ourselves Then,  though  the  book  is 

ostensibly  a  child's  book,  it  is  meant  to  appeal  to  the  child 
that  dwells  in  every  man  and  woman,  immortal  in  its 
freshness  and  sympathy  and  sense  of  wonder,  except  in 
those  few  and  sad  instances  where  the  child  has  been 
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allowed  to  starve  and  perish  of  inanition.  .  .  .  My  desire 
was  to  make  this  book  one  which  a  child  would  like, 
but  one  which  it  would  like  a  hundred  times  better  when  it 
reached  manhood  or  womanhood." 

In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr. 
Canton's  books.  The  field  is  one  into  which  only  a  master 
— sure  of  his  audience  and  in  sympathy  with  his  theme — 
would  dare  to  venture.  Anchorites  and  monks  and  pillar- 
hermits  and  mythical  or  half-mythical  saints  are  not 
denizens  of  the  normal  child's  "realm  of  fancy";  and 
the  life  of  the  cell  and  cloister,  the  legends  of  holy  men 
and  women,  and  the  lore  of  missal  and  breviary  would 
seem  to  have  little  in  them  of  attraction  for  such  a  one. 
Yet  all  these  stories,  practically  in  the  form  in  which 
they  appear  in  print,  were  first  told  to,  and  delighted,  a 
normal  child — as  the  author  of  both  book  and  child  tells 
us  W.Y.  was — and  must  have  interested  and  delighted 
a  great  many  such  children  in  two  hemispheres  since. 

It  was  with  the  thought  of  helping  the  busy  little  brain 
to  realise  something  of  that  bygone  existence,  with  its 
strange  modes  of  thought,  its  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
unseen  and  eternal,  its  vivid  consciousness  of  the  veiled 
but  constant  presence  of  the  holy  and  omnipotent  God,  its 
stern  self-repression  and  its  tender  charity,  its  lovely  ideals 
and  haunting  legends  that  I  told  W.V.  the  stories  in  this 
little  book.  It  mattered  little  to  her  or  to  me  that  that 
existence  had  its  dark  shadows  contrasting  with  its  celestial 
light :  it  was  the  light  that  concerned  us,  not  the  shadows. 

The  perfect  sympathy  between  style  and  theme,  and 
the  unfailing  charm  and  music  of  the  language — as  in 
such  a  passage  as  this,  for  instance — 

Greatly  he  loved  the  song  of  bird  and  man,  and  all  melody 
and  minstrelsy.  Nor  was  it  ill-pleasing  to  God  that  he 
should  rejoice  in  these  good  gifts ;  for  once  lying  in  his 
cell  faint  with  fever,  to  him  came  the  thought  that  the 
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sound  of  music  might  ease  his  pain ;  but  when  the  friar 
whom  he  asked  to  play  for  him  was  afraid  of  causing  a 
scandal  by  his  playing,  St.  Francis,  left  alone,  heard  such 
music  that  his  suffering  ceased  and  his  fever  left  him.  And 
as  he  lay  listening  he  was  aware  that  the  sound  kept  coming 
and  going;  and  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise1?  for  it  was 
the  lute-playing  of  an  Angel,  far  away,  walking  in  Para- 
dise— 

may  be  only  dimly  comprehended,  but  the  effect  which, 
it  leaves  upon  the  mind  can  only  and  always  be  for  good. 
And  interwoven  with,  the  stranger  and  more  severe  ele- 
ments is  much  talk  of  things  and  facts  with  which  the 
child  is  more  familiar;  the  author,  like  Prior  Oswald  with, 
his  novices, 

never  wearies  of  teaching  them  to  feel  and  care  for  all 
God's  creatures  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  and  to  love  all 
God's  works,  and  to  take  a  great  joy  even  in  stones  and 
rocks,  and  water  and  earth,  and  the  clouds  and  the  blue 
air.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  according  to  the  flesh  all  these  are 
in  some  degree  our  kinsfolk,  and  like  us  they  come  from 
the  hand  of  God." 

One  more  passage  only  must  I  quote  from  this  volume, 
since  it  is  one  which,  caused  a  certain  amount  of  contro- 
versy when  the  book  first  appeared,  only  ended  by  Mr. 
Canton  giving  his  authority  for  the  curious  fact  related 
which  some  critic  or  critics  had  taken  for  a  piece  of  pure 
imagination  on  his  part :  — 

We  lingered  in  the  pillared  cloisters  where  the  black- 
letter  chronicles  were  written  in  Latin,  and  music  was 
scored  and  hymns  were  composed,  and  many  a  rare  manu- 
script was  illuminated  in  crimson  and  blue  and  emerald  and 
gold;  and  we  looked  through  the  fair  arches  into  the  cloister- 
garth  where  in  the  green  sward  a  grave  lay  ever  ready  to 
receive  the  remains  of  the  next  brother  who  should  pass 
away  from  this  little  earth  to  the  glory  of  Paradise.  What 
struck  W.V.  perhaps  most  of  all  was,  that  in  some  leafy 
places  these  holy  houses  were  so  ancient  that  even  the 
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blackbirds  and  throstles  had  learned  to  repeat  some  of  the 
cadences  of  the  church  music,  and  in  those  places  the 
birds  continued  to  pipe  them,  though  nothing  now  remains 
of  church  or  monastery  except  the  name  of  some  field  or 
street  or  well,  which  people  continue  to  use  out  of  old  habit 
and  custom. 

I  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Canton  for  some  months, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  it  time  that  a  new  book  on 
her  behalf  was  forthcoming,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1901, 
a  chance  newspaper  paragraph  gave  me  the  sad  news  of 
W.V.'s  death,  after  hut  a  few  days'  illness.  The  Morning 
Post,  on  the  day  on  which  she  was  buried,  contained  the 
following  exquisite  lines,  over  the  name  of  H.  D.  Lowry, 
and  headed  simply  "W.V."  I  reproduce  them  here  as 
they  must  have  expressed  the  feelings  of  many  a  sorrow- 
ful heart  on  that  day.  "In  a  small  village  in  Norfolk 
school  children  she  did  not  know  searched  the  woods  and 
fields  for  wild  flowers  for  her  grave."  But  this  flower  of 
remembrance,  sent  by  a  man  whom,  also,  she  did  not 
know,  came  from  a  street  in  the  heart-  of  London ! — 

Here's  a  flower  for  you,  lying  dead, 

Child,  whom  living  I  never  met. 

Friends  a  many  I  may  forget — 
Not  you,  little  Winifred. 

Men  grow  sick  when  they  live  alone, 

And  long  for  the  sound  of  a  childish  voice. 
And  you — how  often  you've  made  me  rejoice 

In'a,  simple  faith  like  your  own! 

So  here's  a  flower  for  you,  Winifred — 

Out  of  London,  a  violet — 

Little  child  whom  I  never  met, 
Winifred,  lying  dead. 

Since  then  another  volume — the  last,  alas !  of  the  W.Y. 
books — has  appeared :  "  In  Memory  of  W.V."  The  last 
poems,  the  last  sketches  and  stories,  associated  with  her 
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living  and  eager  presence,  with,  some  recollections  of  those 
who  had  known  her  best  during  the  later  months  of  her 
short  life,  are  here  brought  together  in  one  volume. 

Though  to  her  it  is  a  vain  service,  I  wish  to  leave  a  brief 
memorial  of  Winifred's  little  life,  and  so  complete  the 
book  which  has  made  her  the  child  of  so  many  households 
besides  our  own.  I  undertake  the  task  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  who  loved  her,  though  he  never  looked  upon  her  face ; 
and  in  writing  of  her  I  shall  try  to  think  of  her,  not  as  I 
last  saw  her,  but  as  she  was  to  me  for  nearly  eleven  years; 
as  she  will  ever  be  in  memory ;  as  she  is ;  as  I  shall  yet  see 
her,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  week,  when  it  is  no  longer 
dark,  when  the  stone  has  been  taken  away.  .  .  . 

She  had  a  reverence  and  piety  of  her  own  .  .  .  made  her 
own  quaint  forms  of  worship  .  .  .  yet  in  her  many  moods 
she  was  never  a  "heavenly"  child.  She  wanted  nothing 
better  than  the  good  earth  on  which  she  found  herself.  She 
was  wonderfully  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful  ...  so 
much  a  child  of  the  earth,  so  completely  one  with  spring 
flowers  and  new  leaves  and  sunshine  and  the  glad  breath 
of  the  west  wind,  that  one  felt  that  while  these  lasted  she 
could  not  but  be  as  they  were.  Indeed,  her  joyous  little 
soul  seemed  to  give  them  something  of  its  own  immortality 
and  a  human  nearness  which  of  themselves  they  had 
not.  .  .  . 

The  rose-bush  in  the  garden  is  breaking  into  flower  at 
last.  Blossom,  slow  bush,  lift  up  hands  of  flowers,  as  she 
would  say;  the  last  time  she  was  near  you  she  blamed  your 
long  delay.  In  the  woods,  now  that  she  can  walk  no  more 
in  the  familiar  footsteps,  the  ways  are  glad  with  the  colour 
of  spring.  How  she  loved  it !  Here  are  the  trees  where 
there  used  to  be  pools  after  rain,  and  in  her, later  years 
she  would  look  into  "them  and  laugh  at  her  old  fancies  that 
there  were  water-fairies  that  lived  down  in  those  clear 
depths.  ...  To  me  she  was  such  a  pool  of  fairy  water — a 
ten  years'  fountain  of  joy  for  ever  springing.  .  .  . 

Like  the  child  of  my  fancy,  she  has  vanished  from  the 
sun,  gone  far  and  far  into  the  dusky  paths  of  the  long 
silence.  I  may  call,  and  listen,  and  call  again,  but  she 
never  replies — never  replies.  Soon  I  too  shall  go,  following 
you,  Winifred,  peering  wistfully  into  the  shadows;  and 
holding  my  breath  for  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Oh,  some- 
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day — somewhere — beyond  all  doubting,  we  shall  meet  and 
know  each  other,  and  remember  with  gladness,  and  not 
without  tears,  these  old  happy  years  of  the  earth. 

Children  and  dream-children  !  Children  that  live  only, 
beloved,  in  memories ;  and  dream-children  that  were  never 
more  than  the  shadows  of  memories !  Not  with  the 
closing  of  the  page  will  your  records  be  forgotten- — records 
as  sweet  at  times  as  if  some  lovely  and  fragrant  flower, 
"  pressed  between  the  leaves,  had  been  changed  into  words 
and  made  itself  a  place  in  the  text." 
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IMPRESSIONS    OF    SWITZERLAND. 
.    By  LAURENCE  CLAY. 

'T>HERE  would  appear  to  exist,  as  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  mysterious  human  nature,  mental  planes  upon 
which  we  are  liable,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  obsession 
of  our  usual  general  sense  of  proportion  and  value  and 
their  refinements,  or  we  come  under  the  domination  of 
influences  under  which  we  appear  to  run  amok  amongst 
pre-conceived  notions  and  conventionalities.  We  at  least 
sometimes  do  unaccountable  things. 

What  for  instance,  dire  enough,  if  my  post-haste  trip 
(unblessed  word !)  through  and  over  and  around  the  sub- 
limities of  Switzerland,  were  in  its  conditions  and  essence, 
a  lapsus  mentis,  and  "all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire" 
alien  to  the  calm  of  unruffled  reason,  an  outburst  of 
primeval  curiosity,  or  an  overmastering  predatory  instinct, 
the  beast  working  out  in  the  man,  Ayrian  though  he  be. 
Perhaps  I  but  ran  amok  in  a  refined,  superior  kind  of  way. 
Sure  am  I  that  I  should  be  ashamed,  were  I  confronted 
with  the  shade  of  Ruskin,  to  have  to  confess  I  had  "done" 
Switzerland  in  a  fortnight.  Apart  from  the  poverty  of  the 
language,  my  ghostly  straits  could  not  prompt  reasons 
enough  to  give  any  colour  to  a  defence  of  such  conduct. 

I  defend  it  not,  but  feel  like  the  dog  discovered  to  have 
eaten  a  stolen  meal,  guilty  in  every  curve,  one's  sole 
thought  for  comfort  "I've  had  it,  nothing  can  obviate 
that,  now  punish  me  if  it  be  your  will." 


Thus  have  I  cried  '  Peccavi,'  assumed  your  reproof,  and 
now  pass  to  tell  over  as  sweet  morsels  of  memory  and 
reflection,  some  of  the  impressions,  flash-like  impressions 
perhaps,  that  I  gathered.  One  fore-word  more,  however. 

Ruskin  (and  to  quote  him  is  surely  excusable  in  this 
connection),  in  one  of  his  works,  refers  to  a  law  of  com- 
pensation under  which  the  feelings  of  "wonder  and 
delight"  proper  to  childhood  do,  in  a  declining  degree 
perhaps,  persist  into  later  years,  because  we  rightly  are 
delighted  with  objects  of  pleasure  less  worthy  than  others 
to  which  under  other  conditions  we  might  attain.  This 
effect  obtains,  he  says,  because  of  the  "poorness  of  our 
treasures." 

That  miraculous  aspect  of  nature  around  us  was  because 
we  had  seen  little  and  knew  less.  Every  increased  possession 
loads  us  with  new  weariness ;  every  piece  of  new  knowledge 
diminishes  the  faculty  of  admiration,  and  Death  is  at  last 
appointed  to  take  us  from  a  scene  in  which,  if  we  were  to  stay 
longer,  no  gift  could  satisfy  us  and  no  miracle  surprise. 

One  must  sorrowfully  confess  to  the  deep  truth  of  this. 
It  is  two-sided.  On  the  one  hand  I  could  appreciate  less 
than  the  perfect,  the  more  fully,  because  of  my  ignorance 
of  the  latter;  on  the  other  hand,  satiety  of  the  faculty  of 
admiration  was  all  too  soon  reached,  all  too  universally 
present. 

Despite  which  remarks  let  me  now  say  that  what  im- 
pressed me  most  about  my  holiday  in  Switzerland  was  the 
unexpected  and  repeated  elements  of  wonder  which  it 
furnished.  I  had  not  dulled  the  edge  of  surprise  by  too 
close  a  prior  perusal  of  my  Baedeker,  and  my  ignorance 
served  my  pleasure. 

Accustomed  to  the  murky  Mancunian  streams  and 
waters,  how  delightsome  to  see  the  blue-green  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  How  satisfying  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
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making  the  steamer  journey  over  it  from  end  to  end,  one 
long  pleasurable  excitement  sufficiently  vivid  but  with  a 
restful  contentment  based  upon  the  subconsciousness  that 
this  was  beautiful  and  noble — and  God  had  made  it  so. 

And  what  added  wonders  at  the  Geneva  end,  where  the 
Rhone  divides,  and  being  of  sufficient  volume  it  flows  with 
force  and  dignity  on  either  side  of  Rousseau's  island  its 
bifurcation  a  double  river,  re-uniting  a  mile  or  two  lower 
down.  One  arm  descends  a  few  feet  through  the  bonds  of 
sluices  erected  to  secure  power  for  lighting  the  town 
electrically;  in  passing  which  sluices  its  sapphire-blue  is 
troubled  into  a  row  of  snow-white  passionate  cascades, 
passion  soon  declining  into  the  peace  beyond  of  the  blue, 
still  waters,  that  run  deep. 

Beyond  again,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  local  wonder  of  all. 
Outside  Geneva,  where  the  Rhone  runs  between  a  high 
flank  of  rocky  escarpment  on  one  side,  a  diminishing,  low 
elevation  on  the  other,  it  approaches  its  junction  with  the 
Arve.  The  Rhone  is  a  mountain  torrent,  born  of  snow, 
and  for  many  miles  from  its  sources  it  is  of  that  peculiar 
drab  French-grey  colour,  which  is  always  characteristic  of 
snow-born  streams.  It  so  enters  the  lake  Leman,  and 
through  all  the  forty  miles  length  of  that  beautiful  lake  it 
preserves  its  own  individuality  in  all  except  its  colour. 
Its  journey  through  the  lake  enables  it  to  take  on  the  peer- 
less blue,  clad  so  to  speak  in  the  beauty  of  which  it  emerges 
at  Geneva.  The  Arve,  equally  a  mountain  snow-born 
stream  from  the  Mont  Blanc  range  is  less  fortunate.  It 
finds  no  transfiguring  lake.  One  gets  to  like  the  gray  of 
these  mountain  streams,  but  the  blue  is  a  flowing  joy  and 
surprise  for  all. 

Where  these  waters  meet,  for  meet  they  do  just  to  the 
south  of  Geneva,  the  municipality  have  erected  or  laid  a 
narrow  and  guarded  causeway,  enabling  the  visitor  to  more 
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adequately  view  one  of  nature's  greatest  wonders.  For  the 
Rhone — in  its  swift  flow  alike  exquisitely  blue  on  the 
surface  and  in  its  depths — flows  in  intimate  tact  with  the 
gray  Arve  (parallel  band  of  vivid  colour  and  its  foil)  with- 
out mixing  their  several  waters,  seemingly  as  though  the 
Rhone  were  too  proud  to  be  wooed  and  won.  A  bend  in 
their  joint  course,  beyond,  some  hundreds  of  yards,  hides 
their  nuptials  and  leaves  one  in  just  sufficient  doubt  if 
ever  they  take  place. 

I  passed  from  wonder  to  wonder,  and  while  to  the 
imaginative  and  poetic,  the  whole  land  could  not  fail  to  be 
an  unity  of  wonder,  I  yield  to  a  more  finite  mind  and  but 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking. 

Adjured  not  to  miss  the  Blue  lake  between  Kanderstag 
and  Spietz,  we  stopped  our  vehicle,  paid  our  Is.  per  head, 
and  passing  down  a  wide,  sandy  approach,  to  a  low-lying 
wood,  entered,  and  soon  there  was  disclosed  a  more  or  less 
modern  house,  or  hotel,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  few  feet 
lower  level,  lay  the  still  waters  of  a  sapphire  blue  lake. 
It  was  not  comparable  with  the  lake  of  Geneva,  for  this 
was  but  a  spot,  and  unlike  the  former  it  seemed  to  be  a 
pure  blue  right  to  the  bottom,  which  was  clearly  visible 
and  was  some  fifty  feet  down  at  the  deepest.  The  bottom 
was  of  broken  rock  at  all  angles  and  depths,  with  sunken 
larches  lying  at  haphazard  as  they  first  fell  from  the 
crumbling  banks.  No  doubt  the  light  had  much  to  do 
with  its  pure  blue ;  it  was  an  inverted  repetition  of  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  with  the  added  appearance  of  depth  that 
the  sky  mostly  denies  us.  Proceeding  to  the  boat  house 
we  rang  a  bell,  and  an  attendent  came  and  rowed  us  over 
those  clear  depths,  not  without  our  feeling  a  somewhat 
eerie  sensation,  for  in  parts  the  revelation  of  the  bottom 
seemed  so  unnatural,  and  in  others,  where  there  really  was 
considerable  depth  the  water  looked  too  shallow  for  safe 
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boating.  We  ultimately  left  the  spot,  as  directed,  by  a 
made  path  through  a  long  distance  of  fallen  rocks, 
travelling  beneath  some,  round  others,  always  in  the  moist 
shade  and  by  old  wolf-lairs  and  former  bear-haunts,  amid 
beautiful  foliage  and  herbage,  a  path  which  led  us  once 
more  to  the  open  and  the  onward,  onward  of  our  intent  and 
purpose. 

Another  day,  driving  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains  behind  Interlaken,  (the  district  of  the  Jungfrau 
and  of  Grindelwald),  we  alighted  at  Lauterbrunnen  and 
walked  on  to  the  falls  dubbed  "  Trummelbach,"  wonderful 
falls  with  a  wonderful  name,  which  is  fitting. 

To  reach  there  we  must  needs  pass  a  fall  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  which  fall  takes  a  sheer  leap  of  close 
upon  a  thousand  feet  down  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  sur- 
renders its  being  into  vapour  ere  it  reaches  the  foot,  the 
water  being  sundered  into  white  powder  in  mid  air,  a  fall 
indeed  striking  enough,  yet  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  the 
Trummelbach  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  This  latter 
is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  quite  unique.  To  see  it  one  must 
climb  a  zig-zag  path  up  the  steep  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipice. 

A  mountain  stream  has  found  its  opportunity  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  of  precipice  to  which  it  has  come  in 
its  descent  to  the  sea,  to  force  its  way  down  to  the  valley, 
not  like  its  rivals  on  the  opposite  ridge  by  a  bold  mad  leap 
into  the  air,  but  by  grinding  its  way  down  a  crevice  in  the 
rock,  which  crevice  it  has  in  long  unceasing  labour  widened 
in  irregular  sections  until  a  great  slice  of  rock  seems  to  be 
cut  down  and  cut  off,  almost  completely,  indeed  it  suggests 
a  ravine  in  the  making,  and  if  it  takes  a  few  thousand 
years  to  complete  it,  what  is  that  but  a  point  in  Time's 
progress  ? 

The  stream,  once  having  found  its  point  of  vantage, 
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dashes  down  in  a  brief  succession  of  long  leaps  in  its 
precipitous  narrow  chambers,  hollowing  out  several  great 
basins,  each  used  as  a  fresh  jumping  off  place  for  its  mad, 
furious  descent,  and  at  last,  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  by- 
some  mysterious  passage  it  has  won  for  itself,  it  issues 
from  a  huge  hole  in  a  narrow  ravine  wall  and  dashes  itself 
bodily  in  one  single  mighty  and  furious  volume  against 
the  opposing  wall,  with  a  roar  and  with  impetuous  and 
irresistible  impact  as  if  shot  from  some  Titanic  piece  of 
ordnance.  Spray  is  abundant,  despite  the  conspicuous 
unity  of  the  water's  volume.  The  curious  might  seek  to 
estimate  the  size  of  that  great  hole  which  its  white  volume 
fills,  but  how  he  shall  estimate  the  immense  force  of  its 
insistence  and  tell  how  many  tons  of  water  flow  per  minute 
I  know  not.  I  do  know  it  comes  and  goes  in  a  passion  of 
fury  seemingly  accentuated  by  repeated  opposition  to  its 
irregular  course,  nor  does  that  water  find  rest  in  the  river 
into  which  it  dashes ;  for  the  Lutschine's  progress  down  to 
the  lake  of  Brienz  is  one  of  constant  turbulence  and  brawl- 
ing violence  the  whole  way  thereafter,  and  so  it  is  fitly 
called  "  the  white  Lutschine." 

Perhaps  one  degree  less  wondrous  but  no  less  impressive 
is  the  gorge  of  the  Aar,  entered  a  short  distance  from  the 
station  of  Meiringen.  The  gorge  is  one  more  unique 
object-lesson  in  the  power  of  erosion  contained  in  running 
water.  Here  it  has  worn  its  way  down,  cleaving  in  the 
rock  for  over  two  miles,  a  narrow  irregular  gorge  in  parts 
600  feet  deep. 

The  water,  taking  in  this  mighty  task  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  has  so  eroded  the  adamantine  rock  as  to  afford 
every  variety  of  gorge  and  impending  precipice,  devils 
punch-bowls,  crevices,  basins,  and  beetling  cliff. 

All  this  has  been  made  accessible  to  the  visitor,  either 
by  tunnelled  gallery  with  openings  at  intervals  to 
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afford  light,  and  view,  and  air,  or  by  the  nailing  up 
(rather  than  the  erection)  of  a  lateral  narrow  platform  and 
guard  rail  upon  the  face  of  the  precipice  overhanging  the 
torrent  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  thus  affording  ever- 
changing  views.  Near  the  far  end  of  the  gorge  there  is  an 
upper  gallery,  rising  gradually,  and  crossing  the  urgent 
torrent  by  a  narrow  slip  of  bridge  in  mid  air,  and  on  the 
other  side  continuing  the  rise  hundreds  of  feet,  and  behind 
a  crevasse  or  parallel  gorge  in  the  opposite  rock  reaching  its 
rear  summit  where  you  obtain  a  good  view  of  a  giant  pit 
created  by  erosion  of  the  water  of  former  ages,  the  pit 
beneath  you  empty,  the  stream  having  found  other  sphere 
of  action.  Wild  flowers  and  ferns  and  vegetation  generally 
clothe  the  rocks  with  beauty,  the  only  eyesore  the  neglected 
electrical  installation,  once  the  delight  of  couples  of  moon- 
light-ramblers. The  gorge  must  have  looked  beautifully 
weird  or  weirdly  beautiful  when  under  the  beams  of  the 
arc  electric  light. 

One  last  wonder,  not  the  least,  I  must  briefly  mention 
and  then  pass  to  another  aspect  of  our  visit. 

The  tourist  travelling  to  Zermatt  from  Geneva  changes 
at  Yisp  and  then  travels  up  the  Yisp  Valley  at  right  angles 
to  the  Arve  Valley,  up  which  he  has  come.  The  train 
ascends  nearly  all  the  way  amid  beautiful  and  changing 
mountain  views  of  first  rank  and  variety.  Most  of  the  way 
the  train  runs  on  one  or  the  other  bank  of  the  brawling 
Visp.  It  also  is  a  snow-born  river,  nothing  whatever  like 
our  murkish  Irwell.  It  is  not  so  wide,  so  smooth,  so  deep, 
nor  so  black  and  evil.  Its  bed  is  of  broken  blocks  of  rock, 
with  sandy  interstices  in  parts.  Some  miles  from  Visp, 
where  the  river  is  fairly  broad,  say  20  to  30  feet,  the  river 
bed  takes .  the  form  for  many  hundreds  of  metres  of  a 
flattish,  well-defined  giant  staircase  of  deep  steps  and 
broad  from  back  to  front,  from  step  to  step  of  which  the 
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white  water  dashes  in  tons  upon  tons,  lashed  into  fury; 
dashing  turmoil  and  passion  in  every  drop.  No  sea  was 
ever  so  furious  for  no  sea  ever  met  such  opposition  that 
was  not  final  nor  offered  such  unintermittent  impetuosity, 
unceasing  force,  unresting  insistance,  force  palpably  re- 
coiling on  itself,  the  waters  over-riding  in  retreat  only  to 
return  with  increased  energy.  Nothing — nothing  I  ever 
saw  equalled  it  for  a  physical  expression  of  pure,  natural 
passion.  Its  passion  was  voiced  in  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  beautified  by  the  whiteness  of  its  broken  volume, 
even  glorified  in  the  vivid  hues  of  the  rainbow  reflected 
from  its  ghostly  spray. 

Thus  the  Visp  to-day — thus  night  and  day  unceasing 
year  in  year  out — alone  finding  rest  in  its  mother's  bosom, 
the  all-embracing  sea. 

One  of  the  panoramic  views  we  most  looked  forward  to, 
was  that  of  the  Gornergrat  summit  some  10,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  What  is  advertised  as  the  highest  mountain 
railway  in  Europe  conveys  you  to  some  quarter  mile  below 
the  summit,  upon  which  latter  a  rough  wooden  hotel  has 
been  erected.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  makes  you  for 
a  while  breathless,  and  the  climb  to  the  summit  added,  sets 
your  heart  to  violent  ways,  but  you  go  on  with  eight  feet 
of  snow  wall  on  either  side,  though  'tis  23rd  June,  and 
meet  due  reward.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  railway 
journey  up  those  mighty  and  panoramic  steeps  but 
describe  the  sunset  as  seen  from  Gornergrat.  We  were 
enthusiastic  enough  to  get  out  at  4-0  a.m.  to  see  the  tardy 
sun  rise,  but  to  my  mind,  guilty  or  not  of  a  solecism,  I 
preferred  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  romance  of  the  dayset. 

Here  it  is,  as  written  while  the  impression  was  undulled 
by  the  obliterating  hand  of  Time. 

The  peaks  of  the  Swiss  Italian  Alps — Monte  Rosa  and 
the  Breithorn,  Castor  and  Pollux— lie  in  close,  indeed  seem- 
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ingly  very  close  proximity.  These  are  the  very  peaks  of 
which,  only  in  March  last,  I  had  viewed  the  whole  range 
in  glorious  outline  from  the  Italian  side,  from  the  Superga, 
outside  Turin ;  surely  the  world  is  a  small  place ! 

Between  and  below  is  the  horizontal  curve — like  a  great 
white  note  of  interrogation — of  the  glacier  running  from 
Monte  Rosa  round  the  base  of  the  Gornergrat  to  the  valley. 
Mountain  summits  and  crags  all  around,  jagged,  aspiring, 
roughly  rotund,  the  unsullied  white  snow  softening  all 
roughnesses. 

On  the  west  by  the  side  of  the  sunset  and  invisible  from 
Italy,  is  the  immensely  soaring  and  unique  isolated  crag  of 
the  Matterhorn,  one  mighty  upheaval  of  aspiring  rock,  its 
side  to  the  setting  sun,  snow,  virgin  white,  over  all,  and  in 
predominance,  though,  if  the  scene  be  virgin  white  yet 
does  the  craggy  rock  assert  itself  in  "  uplift "  everywhere, 
despite  which  the  tout  ensemble  is  white. 

In  the  glacier  surface  here  and  there  exist  perfectly 
round  blue  small  pools  or  what  look  like  pools,  gems  in 
form  and  colour;  the  glacier's  serrated  surface  being  the 
only  approach  to  the  appearance  of  the  level. 

Now  face  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Breithorn,  for  these  noble 
peaks  are  the  last  to  bid  adieu  to  the  sun  as  he  declines. 
The  white,  unbearable  to  the  jaded  eye,  during  the  early 
evening,  now  permits  steady  gaze  without  smoked  glasses. 
The  upper  summits  gradually  assume  a  deeper  tinge  while 
the  lower  ridges  and  slopes  take  on,  imperceptibly  until 
realized,  a  colder  hue. 

Passing  clouds  in  among  the  summits  in  the  quarter 
where  the  sun  is  setting  assume  an  incarnadine  flush  at 
their  edges,  with  almost  a  suggestion  of  anger.  But  see, 
the  summits  which  face  the  dayset  are  assuming,  have  re- 
tained a  roseate  hue;  pale,  not  deep  rose  colour,  though 
eventually  it  deepens  a  little  but  never  assumes  aught  but 
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the  pale  roseate  hue  which  is  so  soothing  and  perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  of  all  the  hues  Nature  gives  us.  It  is  not 
pink,  it  is  a  heavenly  light  just  flooding  the  summits  with 
a  tender  glory. 

As  a  foil,  almost  as  if  Nature  tried  to  reveal  her  most 
perfect  alchemy,  just  between  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Lyskamm,  is  steadied  a  great  bank  of  cloud  in  the  bosom 
of  which  is  set  a  single  block  of  rock,  which  is  only  in  the 
lower  part  snow-mantled.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  that 
rock  and  on  either  side,  it  rests.  The  cloud,  although  re- 
flecting the  same  sunlight  as  the  peaks  between  which  it 
is  as  steady  as  if  fixed,  is  of  wholly  different  hue.  At  first 
it  is  snow-white  save  for  the  dark  rock- jewel  in  its  bosom, 
but  as  the  summits  take  their  roseate  hue,  fully,  then 
fadingly,  with  delicious  tardiness  yet  everchanging  tone, 
the  cloud  gradually  abates  its  whiteness  into  deeper — into 
tone — who  shall  say  what  tone — until  at  last,  all  roseate 
hues  fled,  the  cloud  is  gloriously  pre-eminent  in  flame. 
More  strikingly  picturesque  than  all,  the  last  to  speak  the 
lordly  sun  farewell,  the  last  to  lose  the  glory  it  so 
gorgeously  gained  from  its  Creator.  It  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  panorama  of  form,  colour  and  tone,  in  stillness 
and  silence  unequalled,  a  glory  that  was  eloquent  of 
majesty  and  that  seemed  to  take  its  tone  from  being  nearer 
heaven — the  madding  crowd  outside  sight  and  thought. 

The  pure  steely  opalesque  of  the  day-set  side  of  the 
heavens  was  cold  to  it  all,  but  nothing  in  colour,  setting, 
quietude,  or  glory  was  left  to  be  desired,  and  the  Matter- 
horn  added  its  own  unique  note  of  grandeur,  though  it  took 
not  the  chief  part  in  that  tender  roseate  vision  that  made 
the  heart  quietly  glad  and  the  spirit  worshipful. 

For  a  single  object  of  natural  and  majestic  beauty,  to 
my  taste  and  mind  pre-eminent,  I  should  name  the 
Jungfrau  as  seen  f  rom  Interlaken.  It  lies — stands  rather — 
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to  the  south,  of  the  city,  from  one  of  the  main  roads  of 
which  it  can  be  well  seen  in  a  perfect  setting. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  noble  height, 
the  Jungfrau,  viewed  from  certain  points  on  the  level,  is 
apparently  the  sole  snow-clad  summit,  and  where  it  is 
supreme  in  its  white  pure  beauty,  it  is  just  there  that  it  is 
set  off  by  the  dark,  pine-clad  slopes  in  the  foreground  on 
both  sides. 

Immediately  behind  those  converging  dark  slopes  the 
Jungfrau  rises  and  o'ertops  them,  radiant  in  its  mantle  of 
snow,  in  the  setting  sun,  clear  in  outline  and  feature  like  a 
gigantic  sea  shell,  the  scroll  uppermost,  white  with  un- 
sullied snow,  an  object  of  noble  beauty  which  will,  by  the 
glance  of  that  inward  eye  of  the  imagination,  remain  for 
one  a  joy  for  ever. 

Earlier  in  the  day  we  had  seen  its  white  majesty  set 
behind  an  almost  literally  black  razor-edge  of  intervening 
lower  summit,  and  the  full  contrast  was  as  sharp  and 
emphatic  as  it  was  beautiful.  One  of  its  neighbours — 
further  aside  and  to  the  rear — is  also  beautiful,  in  white, 
so  much  so  as  to  merit  the  name  "the  Superb  Breithorn," 
but  it  must  give  place  to  the  Jungfrau  by  reason  of  the 
shape  and  setting  of  the  latter,  which  is  in  these  respects 
even  more  superb,  and  less  challenged. 

The  Jungfrau,  fit  and  poetical  name,  the  Jungfrau  for 
ever ! 

Of  the  humour  of  the  holiday  one  could  say  much  but 
must  be  content  with  little.  It  was  with  a  twinkle  in  the 
eye  one  quizzed  a  travelling  United  Stateser  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  legend  painted  upon  an  Interlaken  shop  board 
and  exhibited  to  all  comers,  which  ran  "  English  spoken 
American  understood."  The  implied  imperfection  of  the 
Yankee  accent  did  not  appeal  to  the  lady  enquired  of, 
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though  no  offence  was  taken,  one  had  hoped  there  might  be 
more  behind  that  legend,  if  so  we  failed  to  reach  it. 

Then  again,  there  was  the  old  lady,  very  aged,  but  still 
comely  and  active — but  whose  mental  faculties  were  fast 
giving  place  to  senility.  Travelling  by  night  from  Paris 
to  Lausanne,  it  was  humourous  and  pathetic  too,  to  watch 
how  the  extreme  but  officious  solicitude  of  her  daughter, 
and  niece,  and  friend  (first  one  and  then  another),  for  her 
comfort,  was  tendered,  received,  and  soon  forgotten  and 
transgressed.  The  poor  girl  (second  childhood  you  know), 
was  conjured  to  place  and  keep  her  feet  most  uncomfort- 
ably, I  thought,  on  a  box,  and  so  be  comfortable  whether 
she  wanted  to  or  not.  She  wanted,  badly  as  a  resolute  and 
wayward  child,  to  stand  and  view  the  country  about  which 
she  had  been  probably  talking  and  dreaming  for  months. 
The  said  daughter,  said  niece,  and  said  friend,  thought  she 
ought  to  sleep — uncomfortable,  sleepless,  curious,  never 
mind,  sleep — because  she  ought  to  be  asleep,  like  the  boy 
suddenly  introduced  to  the  distractions  of  Margate  sands 
who  was  told  to  enjoy  himself  instantly  or  be  flogged. 

When  the  dame  secured  a  strawberry  or  two  at  midnight 
from  some  local  station,  the  fruit  became  a  text  on  her 
lips  for  a  long  time,  though  the  sermon  lacked  fresh- 
ness of  thought — indeed  it  was  bald — and  needed  variety. 
"  It  was  wonderful  how  refreshing  a  strawberry  could  be, 
even  one  strawberry,"  repeated  after  intervals.  Then 
the  old  lady  turned  to  the  luggage  rack  at  her  side  as  she 
stood  and  conversed  with  a  stranger — an  wholly  imaginary 
one.  Indeed,  earlier  on  she  had  taken  hats  hung  for  com- 
fort beneath  the  luggage  rack  for  faces  with  spectacles 
on,  "  evil  faces  too  I  call  them ;  don't  you  Clara  think  they 
are  evil  faces?"  and  yet  the  poor  old  dame  could  give  a 
sensible  answer  to  a  sensible  question;  but  she  would  not 
subside,  nor  did  she  until  day  broke  and  the  shadows  fled, 
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and  when  she  could  see  and  there  was  more  of  interest  to 
see  she  had  subsided  and  saw  little,  for  she  slumbered. 

Perhaps  the  queerest  happening  of  all  was  our  visit  to  the 
medicinal  baths  of  Loueche-les-Bains  beneath  the  Gemmi 
Pass.  We  were  to  climb  the  7,000  feet  of  the  latter  before 
the  heat  of  the  day,  so  were  out  by  six  a.m.  ready  to  com- 
mence. First,  however,  we  went  thus  early  to  view  the 
baths.  You  enter  a  one-storey  shed,  which  is  lighted  from 
the  roof.  The  shed  is  a  square,  divided  into  four  by  centre 
pathways,  crossing  in  the  middle  and  protected  from  the 
four  hot  vapour-baths  by  a  rail.  Two  baths  were  occupied, 
one  by  eight  men,  and  the  other,  adjoining,  by  six  women. 
Habited  in  bathing  costume,  they  were  immersed  almost 
to  their  shoulders,  walking  or  moving  about,  or  floating  at 
pleasure. 

A  loud  cheer  or  guffaw  from  these  poor  souls  greeted 
our  entrance.  Condemned  to  this  watery  element  for 
three  to  six  hours  at  a  stretch,  they  were  grateful  for  any 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  it.  The  baths  were  filled  by  a 
continuously  running  pipe  of  thermal  water  at  about 
125°  Fahrenheit.  The  patients  take  their  meals  from  off 
floating  tables,  one  to  each  person,  like  a  horizontal  floating 
bib,  and  similarly  play  drafts,  dominoes,  etc.,  thereon,  and 
to  vary  further  the  monotony  slap  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  their  tables  to  cleverly  splash  each  other,  a 
form  of  watery  assault  and  battery  not  wholly  unknown 
elsewhere.  They  carried  their  fun  on  for  our  benefit, 
exhibiting  such  antics,  -jests,  and  merriment  as  was  decent 
and  fitting  to  the  occasion.  An  altogether  funny  and  unique 
scene,  and  we,  as  spectators,  unused  to  such  spectacles, 
scarcely  realised  our  own  dignity  or  part  and  place  in  such 
a  performance.  Noisy  farewells  set  us  adrift  once  more, 
feeling  it  was  not  wholly  humorous,  there  was  a  pathetic 
side  to  it  also.  Humour  and  pathos  often  travel  together, 
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and  not  seldom  tragedy  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood. 
We  certainly  touched  it  from  time  to  time  on  our 
journey.  Up  the  Gemmi  pass,  we  at  length  reached 
a  point  where  a  plate  let  into  the  rock  recorded  how  two 
German  brothers  climbing  that  same  path  found  death 
claim  them  on  the  spot  where  we  stood,  being  buried  by  an 
avalanche,  which  without  warning  fell  from  the  precipice 
overhead  one  Christmas  day  a  few  years  ago.  Nearer  the 
summit,  and  on  the  more  precipitous  section  of  the  zig-zag 
mule-track  to  the  top,  we  came  upon  an  even  sadder  record. 

A  bride  on  her  honeymoon  was  riding  down  on  a  mule, 
when  it  stumbled  and  she  was  precipitated  from  its  back 
over  the  edge  to  the  track  some  hundreds  of  feet  lower 
down,  a  spot  now  marked  by  a  marble  monument  let  into  a 
deep  cutting  or  niche  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  carved  marble  cross  about  two  feet  high, 
bearing  the  words  "  Spes  Unica." 

Tragedy,  too,  all  too  impressive,  is  eloquent  in  the  small 
churchyard  of  the  English  Church  in  Zermatt,  where  the 
majority  of  the  graves  and  records  are  of  those  who  have 
perished  when  climbing  in  these  beautiful  mountains, 
perishing  not  always  as  the  result  of  too  great  and  unwise  a 
daring  but  sometimes  by  sheer  bad  fortune  as  by  a  falling 
stone,  or  an  unlocked  for  and  inescapable  avalanche. 

In  the  valley  between  Gemmi  and  Kanderstag  at  one 
point  is  seen  on  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Blumli 
Alps  an  immense  dent  in  the  snow  just  below  the  top. 
A  few  years  ago  the  age-old  bank  of  snow  that  had 
lodged  there,  parted,  and  descending  the  mountain  side  in 
one  immense  torrent  like  a  flake-white  sea,  had  swept 
across  the  valley  to  the  opposing  rocks,  against  which  it 
dashed  itself  to  pieces,  carrying  with  it  many  cattle,  170 
to  180  of  which  perished,  beside  six  persons.  That  was  in 
September,  1895,  and  I  take  it  the  risk  of  a  repetition  is 
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run  every  day  in  the  season.  Only  last  May  another 
avalanche  had,  lower  down,  filled  a  declivity,  luckily  with- 
out danger  to  human  life  or  cattle,  though  it  huried  a 
stream  which  nevertheless  emerged,  unconquered,  from 
beneath  the  superincumbent  mass  of  snow. 

Of  the  cities  one  can  bnt  say  a  word.  Lucerne  is  very 
pleasing  with  its  quaint  bridge  the  "  Kappelbriicke,"  with 
its  ancient  fortified  tower  and  its  scores  of  pictures — oil 
paintings  fixed  in  the  apexes  of  the  bridge's  roof-rafters. 
The  people  at  one  time  cannot  have  grudged  of  their  means 
to  beautify  their  city.  Lucerne  is  vastly  pleasing  also  for 
its  situation  of  natural  beauty.  Interlaken,  too,  creates  a 
very  favourable  impression  largely  due  to  the  Jungfrau, 
and  Lausanne  and  Geneva  owe  much  to  their  situation  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva. 

For  a  lake-side  village  of  great  beauty  of  situation 
Montreux  is  exceptional  with  its  castle  of  Chillon  on  the 
lake  edge,  and  beyond  and  across,  the  striking  and  pleasing 
summits  of  the  Dent  du  Midi. 

Berne  is  quaint  and  very  interesting,  quite  an  old  flavour 
evident  throughout — and  somewhat  like  an  Italian  city  in 
its  piazza  and  colonades.  What  a  splendid  view  it  has, 
too,  from  the  heights  overlooking  its  river's  course  im- 
mediately below,  across  country  to  the  horizon  bounded  by 
the  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  a  noble  barrier  to  satisfied 
vision. 

Of  the  Swiss  people  I  cannot  say  much.  If  you  live  in 
hotels  you  can't  learn  much  of  the  people,  so  lest  I  trans- 
gress, I  will  say  little  more  of  them  than  what  I  might 
have  said  without  going  there,  viz.,  that  a  people  whose 
imagination  and  invention  can  soar  to  the  story  of  William 
Tell,  with  life  in  it  sufficient  to  make  it  last  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  love  of  liberty  for  centuries,  must  have  something — 
much  of  nobility  and  worth  in  their  national  character. 
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On  the  other  hand  one  conld  not  help  noticing,  especially 
in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains,  a  number  of  little 
men,  undersized  in  all  but  the  head,  bearded,  and  evidently 
cretinous,  reminding  one  of  the  small  gnomic  figures 
common  to  the  toy  shops  at  Christmas  time.  I  understand 
they  often  are  cretins,  and  their  condition  is  due  to  their 
life  in  the  valleys.  I  fancy,  though  do  not  pretend  to 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  they  may  be  descendants 
from  the  original  Iberian  stock  that  inhabited  Europe 
before  the  ingression  of  the  sturdier  Ayrian  race;  some  of 
the  former  it  is  known  exist  in  the  Basque  provinces  of  the 
Pyrenees  where  also  they  are  frequently  cretins.  I  hazard 
a  suggestion  that  the  valleys  as  such,  are  not  the  cause  of 
their  condition  but  their  decadent  descent.  The  valleys 
would  naturally  be  the  last  place  from  which  they  dis- 
appear and  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found,  as  the 
mountains  are  a  natural  barrier  to  their  dispersion  or 
their  absorption  by  more  vigorous,  more  developed  races. 

It  is  said  mankind  is  the  proper  study  of  man,  but  I  did 
not  go  there  to  study,  and  I  confess  that  nature  had  full 
preference,  and  while  the  visit  never  realised  just  the 
anticipations  one  inevitably  forms,  I  yet  can  say  the 
wonder,  and  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  all  we  saw  grew 
upon  one  from  day  to  day  and  surpassed  all  our  anticipa- 
tions, and  I  again  humbly  confess  to  a  sense  of  ill  in 
having  attempted  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  but  the 
memory  of  it,  that  shall  last  as  long  as  life  and  mentality 
remain  to  me. 


HANS    CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEN. 
By  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

/^\NE  hundred  years  ago,  that  is,  on  the  second  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  at  Odense  in  Funen, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  prince  of  fairy-story  tellers, 
was  ushered  into  life.  And,  it  is  surely  a  happy 
synchronism  that  this  same  year  of  grace  in  which  the 
world  commemorates  the  first  publication  of  the  master- 
piece of  Cervantes,  also  celebrates  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  author  of  "  Wonder  Stories,"  those  stories 
which  are  associated  with  all  that  is  most  delightful  in  the 
memories  of  our  childhood,  and  which,  even  in  the  years 
of  our  maturity,  still  hold  us  with  charms  irresistible. 

The  story  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  never  wanes  in  popularity 
because  its  hero,  though  mad,  is  the  soul  of  honour — clean 
in  character,  through  and  through.  So,  the  fame  of 
Andersen,  so  long  as  new  generations  of  children  shall  be 
born,  will  suffer  no  diminution,  for  his  "  Fairy  Tales  "  or 
"Wonder  Stories"  are  as  pure  and  undefiled  as  the  young 
hearts  unto  which  they  appeal. 

"  The  Children's  Poet,"  as  Andersen  loved  to  style  him- 
self, has  been  dead  these  thirty  years,  but  as  yet,  no  dust 
of  neglect  has  gathered  about  his  name.  No,  no  duty  lies 
for  us  there ;  ours  it  is,  rather,  to  scatter  a  few  fresh  flowers 
upon  the  shrine  of  his  modest  immortality,  to  re-affirm, 
though  it  may  seem  like  the  repetition  of  an  oft-told  tale, 
the  claims  this  Danish  story-teller  has  upon  the  world's 
regard. 
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The  son  of  a  poor  cobbler,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  by 
dint  of  his  native  gifts,  raised  himself  from  the  lowest 
origin  to  a  world-wide  fame.  Though  his  was  no  trans- 
cendent genius,  though  he  was  by  no  means  the  peerless 
writer  of  his  day,  nevertheless  the  strength  and  originality 
of  his  mental  qualities,  combined  with  his  tender  humanity, 
have  cast  a  lustre  about  his  life  and  work  that  time  is  not 
likely  soon  to  tarnish.  The  world  has  made  up  its  mind, 
at  least,  in  this  respect — he  is  assigned  a  place  among  man- 
kind's unforgetable  ones. 

In  his  autobiography  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  published 
in  1855,  may  be  found  all  one  needs  to  know  regarding  the 
salient  facts  of  his  life.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
at  an  early  age  he  sought  the  means  of  livelihood  in  one  of 
the  factories  of  his  birthplace.  Even  here,  among  the  un- 
toward surroundings  of  a  cloth  factory,  his  natural  talents 
forced  themselves  into  evidence,  his  pronounced  bent  for 
song  and  versification  was  not  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 
His  reputation,  however,  soon  passed  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  fellow-workmen,  and,  outside  the  confines  of  his  own 
social  set,  he  became  known  as  "  The  Comedy  Writer."  His 
af  terward-f  riends  and  patrons  were  not  slow  in  recognising, 
in  this  son  of  a  humble  Crispin,  a  prodigy  of  no  common 
order.  Foremost  among  those  who  took  an  early  interest 
in  Andersen  was  the  widow  of  the  Danish  poet  Bunkeflod, 
to  her  help  and  influence  he  owed  much  of  his  subsequent 
success. 

Copenhagen  was  then,  as  it  is  largely  so  still,  the  Mecca 
towards  which  the  ambitious  youth  of  Scandinavia  directed 
their  longing  eyes,  here  they  imagined  fortune  and  renown 
awaited  them,  openhanded.  Thither,  therefore,  with  like 
expectations,  the  aspiring  Hans  repaired.  First,  he 
essayed  a  trial  of  fortune  on  the  stage.  Alas !  his  lack  of 
education  proved  an  insurmountable  block  of  stumbling; 
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he  was  unable  to  obtain  even  the  humblest  appointment  in 
the  service  of  Thespis.  Thereupon,  being  naturally  gifted 
in  the  matter  of  voice,  he  tried  the  role  of  singer,  but  with 
as  little  success — his  disqualifying  heaviness  of  feature  and 
ungainliness  of  form  were  dead  against  him  as  a  platform 
artiste.  Nor  did  the  publication  of  his  literary  efforts,  the 
next  venture,  prove  any  more  fortunate.  Issued  as  they 
were,  with  his  genial,  but  misunderstood,  egotism,  they 
only  stirred  the  ridicule  of  the  critics,  and  made  the  writer 
a  butt  for  cruellest  satire.  Years  afterwards,  remembering 
this  time  of  probation,  well  might  he  confess,  as  he  did  to 
one  of  his  friends,  "  Yes,  I  was  '  The  Ugly  Duckling,'  it  is 
the  story  of  my  own  life,  I  was  myself  the  despised  swan  in 
the  poultry-yard,  the  poet  in  the  home  of  the  Philistines." 

At  length  the  old  truism  that  the  darkest  night  has  a 
dawning,  was  once  more  exemplified ;  there  came  a  change 
in  the  unhappy  poet's  fortune.  Andersen's  friends  had 
never  lost  faith  in  him,  nay,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  to  them  that  the  gifts  of  their  protege  contained 
the  elements  of  real  genius,  only  waiting  suitable  con- 
ditions for  their  proper  development.  Consequently, 
owing  to  the  influence  and  intercession  of  one  of  these  dis- 
criminating admirers,  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  place 
Hans  in  one  of  the  higher  schools,  there  to  be  tutored  at 
the  public's  expense. 

In  1830.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Andersen  published 
his  first  book  of  collected  poems,  but,  though  he  was 
already  known  as  the  writer  of  "  The  Dying  Child,"  and 
that  humourous  satire  "Walk  to  Amak,"  the  new  volume 
met  with  scant  favour.  The  following  year  he  issued  a 
second  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  "Fantasies  and 
Sketches"  which,  however,  fared  no  better  than  its  pre- 
decessor. 

It  now  became  Manifest  to  the  few  loyal  adherents,  that, 
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although  the  educational  defects  in  Andersen  had  been 
largely  remedied,  there  remained  much  in  his  natural 
character,  and  in  his  outlook  upon  life,  that  needed  cor- 
recting. His  easy  egotism,  however  ingenuously  asserted, 
must  be  deepened  into  dignified  self-confidence.  His 
narrow,  though  not  ignoble,  cunning,  born  of  a  straitened 
youth  and  early  neglect,  must  give  place  to  a  more  generous 
judgment,  a  matter  to  be  rectified  only  by  a  more  generous 
experience.  Travel,  and  contact  with  other  nationalities, 
it  was  contended,  would  alone  effect  these  desiderata. 
Here  again  the  king  stepped  in,  and  by  providing  a  pension 
for  travel  purposes  (1833),  Andersen  was  enabled  to  visit 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  consecutive  history  of  our 
subject  let  us  endeavour  to  gain  some  notion  of  the  man's 
personal  appearance  and  the  native  attitude  of  his  mind. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  at  this  point,  too,  to  note  the 
influence  these  and  other  travels  exerted  upon  the  mental 
temper  of  the  great  story-teller.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
the  salutary  effect  that  travel  had  upon  Andersen.  His 
mind  was  broadened,  his  knowledge  amplified,  his  convic- 
tions sobered.  These  facts  are  evidenced  in  all  the 
works  which  were  distinctly  the  outcome  of  his  journey- 
ings.  Yet,  withal,  he  remained  unchanged  in  one 
particular — he  remained  unmodernised  ! 

Yes,  happily  for  all  time,  his  was  a  temperament  of 
yesterdays.  A  temperament  almost  intolerant  of  the 
practicabilities  of  to-day.  A  temperament  unspoiled  in 
this  respect  by  travel  and  success  alike.  This  fact  affords 
us  a  key  to  much  of  his  work,  throws  a  light  upon  many  of 
the  vagaries  of  his  imagination,  and  enables  us  to  realise 
why,  reading  some  of  his  quaint  stories,  is  like  opening  a 
window  and  looking  out  upon  another  world — the  world  of 
our  youth — the  youth  of  our  world. 
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Indeed,  so  little  was  the  Danish  story-teller  in  sympathy 
with  modern  progress  that  on  one  occasion  he  significantly 
declares  :  "I  can  imagine  all  sorts  of  delightful  happenings 
in  every  land  under  the  sun,  save  America,  that  great  land 
of  harsh  prose,  where  the  people  have  regard  for  nothing 
else  but  money."  To  be  sure,  Andersen's  estimation  of 
America  was  gained  almost  solely  from  Cooper's  novels 
and  probably  he  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  one  of  the 
best  translations,  into  English,  of  his  "Wonder  Stories," 
was  the  work  of  an  American,  Horace  Scudder.  Neverthe- 
less, herein  we  have  the  strong  trend  of  his  antipathies 
plainly  exhibited. 

His  attitude  towards  the  arrogant  claims  of  materialistic 
science  was  no  less  antagonistic.  "Science,"  he  once 
exclaimed,  "is  all  well  and  good  when  applied  to  those 
inventions  which  render  life  easier  and  happier,  but  when 
scientists" — and  here  he  lays  bare  the  simplicity  of  his 
childlike  soul — "  question  the  word  of  God,  as  if  they  knew 
better  than  He,  and  when  they  would  deprive  me  of  my 
faith,  I  say  to  them  'Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I  know  as 
much  about  this  as  you,  and  cannot  accept  you  as  guides.' " 
Darwin,  of  whom  he  had  heard,  he  considered  to  be  an 
absurd  crank,  who  had  succeeded  in  deluding  himself  into 
the  fancy,  that  he  had  descended  from  a  monkey. 

As  to  Andersen's  personal  appearance,  we  read  that  his 
spacious  forehead  was  the  only  feature  indicative  of  in- 
tellect. His  eyes,  of  a  greyish  hue,  were  small  though 
possessed  of  a  kindly  expression,  otherwise  his  face  was 
markedly  plebeian,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  being  almost 
ugly  in  the  rudeness  of  their  modelling.  His  whole  figure 
was  lank  and  ill-proportioned,  the  limbs  seeming  too  long 
for  the  body,  and  withal  angular  and  loose- jointed.  Truly 
a  portrait  this  not  over-prepossessing;  but,  later  in  life, 
we  learn  that  time  and  much  suffering  had  stamped  his 
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countenance  with  a  degree  of  nobleness  which  caused  one 
to  lose  sight  of  his  natural  uncomeliness. 

Regarding  the  character  of  his  disposition,  one  finds  it 
everywhere  reflected  in  his  works — a  prevailing  spirit  of 
tenderness,  simplicity,  and  an  abiding  love  of  all  that  is 
good — mingled,  it  must  be  said,  with  an  ingenuous  egotism, 
and  an  unreasonable  impatience  of  all  adverse  criticism. 

Thus,  with  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  man,  we 
resume  the  historic  thread  at  a  point  when,  at  last,  the 
critics  were  silenced,  the  turn  in  the  author's  fortune 
reached,  and  his  power  once  for  all  acknowledged.  The 
travel  experiment  had  borne  fruit  in  more  than  expected 
measure.  There  was  a  verve,  depth,  and  masterliness 
about  the  works  produced  during  this  sojourn  in  foreign 
lands,  that  exceeded  even  the  fondest  hopes  of  his  friends. 

We  have  already  seen  how  that  Andersen  had  gained  a 
certain  recognition  as  the  writer  of  "The  Dying  Child" 
and  "Walk  to  Amak,"  and  that  this  promise  of  better 
things  had  failed  in  its  fulfilment  by  the  publication  of  his 
two  volumes  of  collected  poems.  Now,  however,  as  a  first 
result  of  his  wanderings  abroad,  he  brought  back  his  earlier 
standing,  shot  beyond  the  promise  of  his  youth,  by  the 
issue  of  "  Travelling  Sketches."  This  work  abounds  with 
shrewd  observations  and  impressions  relating  to  the  scenes 
and  folk  of  Northern  Germany.  There  is  a  breadth  and 
ripeness  about  the  book  which  mark  a  distinct  step  forward 
in  the  author's  thought  and  style.  The  literati  of  the  day 
paused  in  their  breadth^a  new  star  was  rising  in  the  state 
of  Denmark. 

As  a  second  result  of  his  travel  there  appeared  a  volume 
entitled  "Agnes  and  the  Merman,"  which  was  written,  or 
at  any  rate,  finished,  during  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  If  this 
venture  did  nothing  morer  it  certainly  confirmed  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  the  previous  publication. 
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But !  a  little  later,  when  "  The  Improvisatore  "  left  the 
press — the  star  had  fully  risen.  Andersen's  fame  was 
realised,  his  ability  henceforth  unquestioned,  his  place 
among  Scandinavian  authors  assured.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  fact,  that  Danish  authorities  hailed  "  The  Im- 
provisatore "  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  and,  that  other 
nationalities  lavished  unstinted  commendation  upon  it,  it 
strikes  one,  on  first  reading,  as  a  work  somewhat  hotch- 
potch in  arrangement,  and  coloured  too  frequently  with 
primary  tints.  This  impression,  though,  largely  disappears 
on  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  book,  one  begins  to  per- 
ceive traces  of  unconscious  orderliness,  sudden  awakenings 
of  the  author's  latent  powers,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  embryonic  faculties  under  the  influence  of  proper  objects 
of  appeal.  Rome  and  Naples  had  stimulated  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  visitor,  had  stirred  within  him  the  soul  of  the 
poet,  had  enriched  the  wine  of  life  to  an  intense  degree. 
People,  scenery,  and  circumstances,  are  all  portrayed  with 
a  fervour  and  clothed  with  a  glamour  only  possible  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  blue  of  South  Italian  skies. 

Even  thus,  when  success  was  Andersen's  beyond  gainsay, 
and  when  as  yet  he  had  barely  passed  his  thirtieth  year, 
we  find  him  subject  to  those  fits  of  querulousness,  moods  of 
irritability  and  melancholy  which  became  recurrently 
characteristic  throughout  his  whole  career.  In  one  of  his 
letters  about  this  period,  he  exclaims  :  "  I  am  weary  of  life, 
my  ambitions  have  turned  out  empty  dreams,  I  am  wither- 
ing away  in  solitude."  Then  he  gives  it  that  travel  is  his 
only  salvation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  foreign  journeys 
appear  to  have  been  never-failing  antidotes  to  his  seasons 
of  dejection. 

His  love  of  tour  and  change  was  insatiable,  and  when, 
whether  through  the  generosity  of  his  friends  or  a  treasury 
grant,  sums  always  pitiably  small,  he  was  enabled  to 
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indulge  his  tastes,  he  set  out  with  heart  as  light  as  pocket, 
travelling  frugally,  and  everywhere  faring  meagrely 
enough,  meantime  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection 
that,  "A  poet  should  not  over-feed  himself."  His  spend- 
ings  were  so  attenuated,  in  order  to  afford  a  more 
lengthened  stay,  that  he  once  startled  his  friends  by  a 
letter,  threatening  to  come  back  to  them — a  skeleton !  In 
Italy,  for  cheapness  sake,  he  affected  the  humblest  lodgings, 
and  he  relates  how  that  one  morning,  after  getting  up,  he 
counted  no  less  than  fifty-seven  flea-bites  on  one  hand 
alone ! 

Andersen  had  now  (1838)  earned  renown,  but  wealth 
came  along  so  very  tardily  that  he  was  granted  by  Royal 
resolution  a  yearly  pension  of  £50,  which,  little  though  it 
was,  meant  a  great  deal  to  so  thrifty  a  recipient.  "  Now !  " 
said  he,  "  I  no  longer  need  to  knock  at  every  one's  door  for 
a  bit  of  bread."  But  it  meant  more  than  this  to  him  :  by 
its  means  he  foresaw  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
foreign  jaunts. 

Alluring,  however,  as  this  element  of  travel  may  be  in 
the  biography  of  Andersen,  and  closely  associated  as  it  is 
with  his  general  work,  we  can  here  afford  space  only  for 
the  briefest  reference  to  his  two  visits  to  our  own  country. 

The  Danish  author's  first  visit  to  England  took  place  in 
1847.  He  was  already  known  in  this  country  through  the 
translations  of  Mrs.  Howitt,  Miss  Peachey  and  others. 
Apropos  of  this  visit,  a  writer  in  the  Athenceum  wondered 
what  sort  of  an  impression  England  would  make  upon  one 
so  artless,  yet  so  wise,  as  the  Scandinavian  story-teller. 
Well !  in  a  word  the  impression  was  of  the  happiest.  The 
author  of  the  "Ugly  Duckling"  was  everywhere  feted  as 
the  most  interesting  man  of  his  day.  He  was  cordially 
entertained  at  Marlborough  House  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
lionized  by  the  aristocracy,  and  welcomed  at  the  most 
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exclusively  fashionable  salons.  Better  still !  he  met 
Dickens,  of  whom  he  says :  "  We  took  each  other  by  the 
hand,  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  laughed  for  joy." 

Before  returning  home,  he  visited  Scotland,  where  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  everything  but  —  the  Scottish 
Sabbath  !  He  afterwards  writes  :  "My  residence  in  London 
last  summer  was  the  brightest  point  in  my  life."  And 
again,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  London  is  the  only 
city  (other  than  Rome)  deserving  the  name  of  Metropolis, 
and  that  the  English  are  the  most  sterling,  amiable,  and 
moral  people  in  the  wide  world. 

For  five  weeks  in  1857  Andersen  was  again  in  England, 
this  time  as  the  guest  of  Charles  Dickens  at  Gadshill. 

Our  great  novelist,  by  way  of  an  inducement,  says  in  his 
letter  of  invitation :  "  We  have  children  of  all  sizes  and 
they  all  love  you — you  will  find  a  house  full  of  admiring 
friends  from  three  feet  high  to  five  feet  nine."  This 
holiday-time  with  the  Gadshill  folk  benefitted  Andersen 
both  in  mind  and  body,  besides  rendering  him  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  English  tongue,  an  accomplishment  of  which 
he  was  extremely  proud.  One  day,  he  tells,  he  had  been 
showing  off  his  knowledge  in  this  respect  before  a  certain 
gifted  lady  of  his  own  city,  when  she  broke  in  by  explain- 
ing that  the  difficulty  of  the  English  language  lay  in  its 
pronunciation,  "  thus,"  she  said,  "  you  spell  the  celebrated 
English  novelist's  name  D-i-c-k-e-n-s,  but  you  pronounce 
it  Bozf" 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Andersen  was 
hardly  as  vain  of  his  French  acquirements,  and  though  he 
was  extravagantly  flattered  in  Paris,  and  became  friendly 
with  the  most  famous  of  her  denizens — Dumas  and  Heine 
among  them, — yet  he  designates  the  gay  capital's  frivolities 
as  "Freedom's  Funguses."  Such  sallies,  and  many  of  a 
quainter  sort,  crop  up  again  and  again  in  his  remini- 
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scences — the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  he  somewhere 
describes  as  "The  swan-song  of  a  pig  at  the  moment  the 
butcher's  knife  is  at  its  throat."  In  his  younger  days, 
when  an  aspirant  to  the  footlights,  the  manager  told  him 
he  was  too  thin.  "  Oh  !  "  replied  Hans,  "  wait  till  I  get  a 
good  salary  and  I'll  soon  mend  that."  Once,  at  the  theatre, 
invoking  good  luck,  he  could  not  recollect  a  suitable 
dramatic  quotation,  so  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
came  away  quite  satisfied. 

Andersen's  best  work,  leaving  out  of  account  for  the 
moment  the  Fairy  stories,  was  produced  during  his  mature 
manhood,  that  is  between  his  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  birth- 
days. This  period  was  a  truly  golden  age  to  him.  He  was 
renowned,  courted,  and  decorated  beyond  any  other  con- 
temporary author.  His  literary  output  was  extensive,  too 
extensive  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here,  (a  chronological 
list  will  be  found  appended)  a  few  only,  of  his  most  im- 
portant writings,  can  be  singled  out  for  special  mention. 

Beginning  with  the  novels,  first  in  sequence  comes  "  The 
Improvisatore,"  already  alluded  to.  Then  followed  "O.T.," 
which  was  completed  in  Copenhagen,  0.  T.  being  the 
initials  of  the  hero's  name>  Otto  Throstrup.  The  plot  is 
inconsequential,  but  the  characterization  fully  compen- 
sates. The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  those  concerned  with 
the  descriptions  of  Jutland. 

Andersen's  third  romance,  "Only  a  Fiddler,"  appeared 
in  1837 ;  in  this  work  he  reached  his  high-water  mark  as  a 
Novelist.  It  is  based  upon  the  facts  of  his  own  life.  It 
is  full  of  intense  feeling,  rich  in  imagery  and  character 
portrayal.  One  incident  is  pathetic  beyond  words,  that 
which  describes  the  scene  where  the  peasants  are  bearing 
the  broken-hearted  lover  to  his  grave,  whilst  the  lady  for 
whom  he  had  died  was  being  driven  along  the  road  with 
her  husband,  a  French  marquise.  The  poor  funeral  proces- 
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sion  stepped  into  the  ditch  to  allow  her  carriage  to  pass, 
and  she — well,  she  simply  thought  "It  is  'Only  a  Fiddler.' " 
These  three  novels  have  been  excellently  Englished,  and, 
especially  the  latter,  will  well  repay  perusal. 

Like  so  many  other  writers,  drama  and  the  stage  had  an 
almost  fatal  fascination  for  Andersen.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  veritable  passion  to  see  his  works  on  the  boards — it 
was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  his  supreme  ambition. 
And  through  it  all,  his  dramas,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
were  utter  failures.  So  great  a  faith  had  he  in  his  own 
genius  as  a  play-writer,  that  he  attributed  the  unsuccesses 
of  his  productions  entirely  to  the  personal  antagonisms  of 
theatre  directors.  True  "  The  Mulatto  "  and  several  shorter 
efforts  enjoyed  a  sort  of  success,  but  those  upon  which  he 
most  confidently  relied :  "  The  Moorish  Girl,"  "  Herr 
Rasmussen,"  and  the  like,  were  total  fiascoes.  In  the  days 
before  his  majority  he  wrote  a  certain  comedy  and  read  it 
to  Madame  Eahbek.  "Why  !"  exclaimed  that  lady,  "there 
are  whole  passages  copied  from  Ingemann."  "Yes!" 
admitted  Hans,  nothing  abashed,  "but  they  are  so  charm- 
ing you  know." 

As  for  the  story-teller's  verse,  much  of  it,  as  exhibited  in 
"Fantasia  and  Sketches," for  example, deserves  little  better 
praise  than  that  accorded  by  the  critics  of  the  day  when 
they  dubbed  it,  "perfumed  love  whimperings."  Though 
in  "  The  Dying  Child,"  and  scattered  throughout  his  other 
verse,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  writer  was  endowed 
with  the  true  poetic  gift,  yet  to  the  ordinary  reader 
there  would  seem  to  be  more  poetry  in  his  prose  than  in  his 
verse.  His  travel  sketches  under  the  titles  of  "  In  Sweden  " 
and  "In  Spain,"  are  expressed  in  the  most  charming 
diction.  From  the  close  of  the  latter  work  one  may  cull 
an  illustration  of  his  style :  "And  now  I  am  flying  home- 
wards with  the  hosts  of  the  birds  of  passage,  to  see  the 
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beeches  burst  forth,  to  hear  the  cuckoo  and  all  the  twitter- 
ing songsters,  to  walk  in  the  tall,  fresh,  green  grass,  to 
listen  to  that  Danish  music,  my  mother  tongue,  and  see 
faithful  friends,  and  within  my  breast  I  bring  back  with 
me  a  whole  treasury  of  reminiscences." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  and  further  seen,  that  Andersen  did 
not  hit  the  public  taste  by  any  deliberate  shot.  His  most 
carefully  considered  aims,  were,  as  a  rule,  his  greatest 
failures.  Those  works  that  apparently  cost  him  least 
effort,  and  of  which  he  himself  took  least  account,  were 
those  that  really  stormed  the  public  mind,  that  were  the 
makers  of  his  fame.  It  was  the  last  idea  to  occur  to  him, 
that  above  all  things  he  was  a  "  Fairy-wizard."  His  readers 
realised  this  twenty  years  before  his  own  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  fact.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  literary  gifts, 
but  strangely  blind  to  that  instinct  which  never  ceased 
striving  to  lead  him  in  his  natural  path. 

By  the  term  instinct,  I  mean  some  inherited  tendency  or 
characteristic.  From  whence  did  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
derive  his?  One  can  only  hazard  a  guess  by  recalling  the 
circumstance  that  Hans'  father  used  to  relieve  the 
drudgery  of  his  shoemaking  by  relating  stories  of  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  his  ancestors.  And  who, 
noting  the  avidity  with  which  his  son  (Hans,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  only  nine  years  old  when  his  father  died) 
listened  to  his  recitals  would  add  such  embellishments  as 
his  imagination  dictated.  Andersen's  mother,  too,  may 
have  introduced  much  of  the  fairy  and  goblin  element  with 
which  these  legends  were  furnished,  for,  she  was  a  curious 
personage,  and  a  thorough  believer  in  occultism.  Indeed, 
so  strong  was  her  faith  in  this  respect,  that  she  changed 
her  intention  of  making  a  tailor  of  little  Hans,  on  the 
advice  of  a  fortune-teller.  The  sybil  may  have  been  quite 
right  in  this  case,  for  the  object  of  prognostication  was  left 
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to  take  his  own  course,  a  course  which  ultimately  led  him 
into  fairyland,  a  domain  from  which  he  returned  countless 
times  laden  with  the  spoils  of  wonder  lore. 

Yes,  we  venture  to  think  that  neither  Andersen's  poetry, 
nor  his  dramas,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  merits, 
nor  his  novels — excellent  as  they  may  be, — are  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  distinguished  to  class  their  author  among 
the  foremost  of  the  world's  writers.  It  is  through  his 
Fairy-tales,  those  Wonder-stories,  that  an  abiding  place 
near  the  heart  of  humanity  has  been  reached,  and  will  be 
permanently  maintained.  One  need  not  ask  excuse,  there- 
fore, for  seeking  thus  separately  and  a  little  more  ex- 
tendedly  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  this,  his 
special  vogue. 

The  first  fact  is,  that,  standing  ahead  of  all  his  other 
characteristics,  commendatory  and  otherwise,  Andersen 
was  always  a  child  in  heart  and  mind,  he  never  outgrew 
the  faculty  that  enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and 
fancies  of  children,  and  in  the  long  run  this  genius  of 
childlikeness  asserted  itself  as  his  most  conspicuous  gift. 

Whilst  Andersen  was  still  in  a  whirl  of  elation  owing  to 
the  splendid  success  of  the  recently  published  "  Improvisa- 
tore  "  (1835),  there  was  offered  to  the  reading  public  a  little 
volume  called  "Fairy  Tales  as  told  to  Children."  This 
small  book,  sold  at  4|d.,  contained  "The  Tinder-box," 
"Little  Glaus  and  Big  Claus,"  "The  Princess  and  the 
Pea,"  and  "Little  Ida's  Flowers."  The  following  year 
(1836)  a  further  instalment  appeared,  comprised  of 
"  Thumbelisa,"  "  The  Naughty  Boy,"  and  "  The  Travelling 
Companion."  And  in  1837  yet  another  series,  including 
"The  Little  Mermaid"  and  "The  Emperor's  New  Clothes." 
It  was  these  three  issues  that  made  up  the  first  volume  of 
the  famous  "Wonder  Stories." 

Even  yet,  our  author  was  so  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to 
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create  what  lie  imagined  should  be  some  masterpiece 
worthy  his  genius,  that  he  considered  these  delightful  little 
gems  below  his  powers  and  speaks  of  them  as  "mere  sleights 
of  hand  with  Fancy's  Golden  apples."  Besides  this  feverish 
attempt  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  period, 
during  which  the  foregoing  stories  were  produced,  saw  a 
large  output  of  dramatic  work.  From  French,  German, 
and  Italian  sources  he  had  translated  or  adapted  seven 
operettas  (only  one  of  these  seems  to  have  met  with  real 
success),  in  addition  he  had  turned  out  two  full  dramas, 
"  The  Mulatto  "  and  "  The  Moorish  Girl." 

Yet,  during  this  busy  time,  Andersen  found  opportunity 
to  write  more  of  his  self-despised  stories,  stories  which  the 
public  had  now  begun  to  look  forward  to  with  expectant 
pleasure.  So,  in  the  middle  of  1838,  "  The  Goloshes  of 
Fortune,"  appeared,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  "The 
Daisy,"  "The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier,"  and  "The  Wild 
Swans."  In  1839  followed,  "The  Garden  of  Eden,"  "The 
Flying  Coffer,"  and  "The  Storks." 

With  an  incredible  obstinacy,  Andersen  still  continued 
blind  to  the  real  bent  of  his  genius,  he  believed  himself  to 
be  a  born  dramatist — had  he  not  confounded  the  critics 
with  "  The  Improvisatore "  and  therewith  demonstrated 
himself  a  novelist?  He  now  expressed  his  determination 
to  force  the  world  to  confess  that  he  was  also  a  transcendent 
dramatist.  But  the  fairy-soul  within  him  was  stronger 
than  his  most  tenacious  resolves,  his  dramas  would  not 
prove  masterpieces — he  fell  into  fretfulness  and  despair, 
was  ordered  abroad,  and  travel,  the  panacea  for  all  his  ills, 
again  restored  him  to  his  better  self. 

This  particular  tour  (to  Constantinople)  is  interesting  to 
Englishmen,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  return  journey 
Andersen  fell  in  with  William  Francis  Ainsworth,  cousin 
to  the  Manchester  novelist.  The  individual  records  these 
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men  have  left  of  each  other  are  mutually  flattering.  The 
men  were  in  quarantine  together  at  Orsova,  wherein  their 
durance  was  made  vile,  as  Andersen  puts  it,  by  the  in- 
cessant playing  of  Bulgarian  flutes,  always  the  same  tune, 
executed  on  two  notes  so  high,  that  it  sounded  like  blowing 
down  a  tulip  stalk  and  treading  on  a  cat's  tail  at  the  same 
time.  But  what  is  more  important  in  view  of  our  purpose, 
is,  that  a  new  book,  "An  Author's  Bazaar"  (1842)  issued 
out  of  this  journey.  Woven  in  with  the  matter  of  this 
work  may  be  found  a  quartette  of  the  happiest  of  his 
"Wonder  Stories,"  namely:  "The  Metal  Pig,"  "The 
Compact  of  Friendship,"  "A  Rose  from  Homer's  Grave," 
and  "  My  Boots." 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  the  above-mentioned 
series  beginning  with  "  The  Daisy  "  and  with  the  addition 
of  "  Oli  Lockeye,"  "  The  Rose  Elf,"  "  The  Swineherd,"  and 
"  The  Buckwheat,"  that  formed  the  second  collection  of 
the  "  Fairy  Tales." 

A  further  series  of  these  stories  was  issued  in  1845  and 
included  :  "  The  Angel,"  "  The  Nightingale,"  "  The  Sweet- 
hearts," and  the  famous  "  The  Ugly  Duckling."  The  next 
year  brought  another  batch,  among  which  "  The  Snow 
Queen,"  and  "  The  Elfin  Mound,"  appeared.  These,  and 
others  one  need  not  stop  to  name,  constituted  the  third  col- 
lection. It  may  also  be  as  well  to  state  here  that,  mean- 
time, "A  Picture-book  Without  Pictures,"  better  known  in 
this  country  under  the  title  of  "  What  the  Moon  Saw,"  was 
given  to  the  world. 

A  short  interregnum  in  the  progress  of  the  fairy-tales 
happened  about  this  time.  The  truth  was,  Andersen  was 
engrossed  in  his  ponderous  epic-poem,  "Ahasuerus,"  a 
work  he  intended  should  vindicate  once  for  all  his  claims 
as  a  poet  indisputable.  It  was  a  failure,  as  was  also  his 
novel  "The  Two  Baronesses,"  produced  concurrently;  so, 
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at  length  through  these  failures,  the  fairy  agent's  eyes 
began  to  open,  and  he  saw  his  true  path,  though  as  yet,  but 
dimly. 

The  year  1848  welcomed  two  more  modest  volumes,  of 
what  the  writer  now  styled,  "  New  Fairy  Tales,"  consisting 
of  "The  Old  Street  Lamp,"  "The  Shadow,"  "The  Story  of 
a  Mother,"  etc.  In  consequence  of  the  Holstein  revolt,  the 
next  three  years  of  Andersen's  life  were  barren  of  literary 
results  or  nearly  so.  In  1851  was  published  "  I  Sverrig " 
(In  Sweden)  a  work  inferior  to  nothing  he  has  written  for 
beauty  of  diction  and  poetic  feeling,  but  valuable  above  all 
because  in  its  pages  are  enshrined  five  of  his  finest 
"Stories,"  "The  Puppet  Showman,"  "A  History,"  "The 
Grandmother,"  "  The  Dumb-book,"  and  "  Bird  Phoenix." 

Again,  "  The  Tales  "  seemed  to  hang  fire  for  a  few  years, 
mainly  owing  to  the  storyteller  having  become  enamoured 
of  philosophy  whose  diligent  study  imbued  him  with  the 
desire  to  prove  that  "  Religion  and  Science  are  not  hostile 
empires  but  neighbouring  states."  To  effect  this,  he  wrote 
his  last  novel  (the  only  one  written  with  a  purpose)  entitled 
"  To  Be,  or  not  to  Be."  It  occupied  the  best  part  of  four 
years,  and  was  published  in  1857. 

The  elf-muse,  however,  was  far  from  idle  during  this 
period,  for,  between  the  years  1852  and  1862  Andersen 
published  no  fewer  than  fifty-five  tales,  among  them,  "  The 
Story  of  the  Year,"  "  The  Marsh  King's  Daughter,"  "  The 
Ice  Maiden,"  and  other  universally  admired  stories. 
Andersen's  confessed  favourites  were  "  The  Child  in  the 
Grave,"  and  "  The  Story  of  a  Mother,"  the  idea  of  the 
latter  was  suggested  to  him  in  a  London  street. 

Again  war  broke  out,  ending  disastrously  for  Denmark. 
Andersen  joined  in  the  national  despair,  exclaiming :  "It 
is  high  time  for  me  also  to  march  off  now,  and  yet  I  have 
done  so  little.  I  am  as  heavy  and  weary  as  after  a  day's 
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march  on  the  hot  plains."  How  soon  he  recovered  his 
normal  condition,  however,  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
very  soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  produced,  in 
two  volumes,  thirteen  more  of  his  incomparable  tales, 
including  such  well-known  titles  as  "  The  Snowdrop,"  and 
"  The  Silver  Penny." 

In  1866,  at  sixty-one  years  of  age,  Andersen,  for  the  first 
time,  set  up  house-keeping  on  his  own  account,  though  he 
seems  to  have  sorely  begrudged  the  furnishing  expenses — 
to  a  friend  he  laments  the  folly  of  paying  £11.  for  a  bed, 
and  he  adds :  "  My  death-bed,  too,  for  if  it  does  not  last 
till  I  die  it  will  not  be  worth  what  I  paid  for  it."  These 
fourteen  years  forward,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  formed 
Andersen's  elysium.  There  was  no  more  popular  a  writer 
than  he,  either  at  home  or  beyond.  Decorated  to  very  pro- 
fusion with  foreign  and  native  honours,  feted  and  com- 
panioned by  Royalty  itself,  his  early  dreams,  the  most 
wildly  imaginative,  never  soared  to  so  glorious  a  consum- 
mation. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-six  he  projected  a  visit  to  Norway, 
and  his  friends  hinting  that  such  a  journey  was  too  much 
for  him  at  his  time  of  life,  he  replied :  "  I  was  probably 
born  under  a  star  called  Pendulum,  and  am  bound  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  tic-tac !  tic-tac !  till  the  clock 
stops  and  down  I  lie."  And,  to  Norway  he  went,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  Bjornson.  The  great  poet  wrote  and 
recited  a  poem  in  his  honour,  opening  thus  :  — 

"  Welcome  to  us  from  Fairy  Land, 
Thou  childlike  soul  with  childhood's  dreams ! " 

Christmas  of  this  same  year  (1871)  brought  to  light 
another  little  volume  comprised  of  thirteen  "Tales,"  mostly 
reprints  from  his  magazine  contributions  of  the  year. 
Twelve  months  afterwards  (1872)  were  issued  "The  Door 
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Key,"  "  What  Old  Johanna  Said,"  "Aunt  Toothache,"  and 
"  The  Cripple,"  these  were  the  last  things  the  old  man  ever 
wrote  (he  was  sixty-eight,  and  but  two  years  of  his  death) 
and  thus,  after  a  spell  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  concluded 
the  long  series  of  those  eternal-youthed  stories,  156  in 
number,  exclusive  of  "The  Picture-book  Without  Pictures," 
which  remain  a  delight  to  the  young,  aye,  and  also  to  the 
old,  in  every  civilized  land. 

It  would  seem  natural  to  pause  here  and  enquire  how 
the  stories  of  Andersen  compare  with  those  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Well !  they  do  not  compare  at  all,  nor  should 
there  be  any  attempt  at  comparison.  The  tales  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  were  for  the  most  part,  a  compilation  of 
stories  already  existing  in  the  traditions  and  folk-lore  of 
Germany  and  its  allied  provinces.  Those  of  Andersen, 
with  certain  exceptions,  were  the  original  figments  of  his 
own  imagination.  The  Grimms,  though  excellent  in  their 
way,  were  little  more  than  collectors.  Andersen  was  a 
creator — wherein  lies  all  the  difference. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  readers  of  Andersen's  "  Fairy- 
tales," or  "  Wonder-stories,"  as  their  alternative  title  runs, 
that  there  is  much  quaint  wisdom  and  not  a  little  sly 
philosophy  underlying  many  of  his  imaginative  extra- 
vagancies. To  quote  one  instance  from  "  The  Puppet- 
show  Man."  When  the  showman  got  his  desire,  and  the 
puppets  were  endowed  with  life,  they  led  him  such  a 
dance  with  their  petty  jealousies  and  bickerings  that  he 
wished  them  back  to  their  doll  state  again,  which  teaches 
that  ill-considered  desires  often  take  up  the  best  part  of 
one's  life  to  realise,  and  the  remainder  of  it  in  trying  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  incubus. 

As  frequently,  too,  his  fairy-puppets  caper  before  a  back- 
ground of  actual  experience.  "  The  Snow  Queen " 
embalms  the  memory  of  Hans'  little  garden  of  chives  and 
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parsley  on  the  roof  of  his  childhood's  home  at  Odense. 
"The  Tinder-box"  and  "The  Travelling  Companion"  were 
the  outcome  of  his  recollections  of  the  old  women  (he 
never  mixed  with  other  children)  whom  as  a  child  he  was 
fond  of  visiting  at  the  Odense  poor-house.  The  story  of 
"  The  Red  Shoes  "  is  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  he  first 
wore  a  pair  of  new  shoes  and  swaggered  up  the  aisle  of  the 
Church  to  the  music  of  their  squeaking — thereon  his  con- 
science upbraided  him,  as  he  says,  "  for  forgetting  God  for 
a  pair  of  new  shoes."  And  so  one  might  go  on  finding  a 
hundred  such  like  examples  without  exhausting  the  quest. 

Probably  no  one  less  child-hearted  than  Andersen  could 
have  written  such  fairy-tales  as  he  has  done,  yet  he  never 
had  any  great  liking  for  children  themselves,  save  those  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  those  of  the  Dickens  family 
in  particular.  His  child-likeness  was  manifested,  rather, 
in  his  delight  for  simple  things,  flowers,  paper-figures,  a 
desire  to  be  noticed,  and  to  play  the  first  part  in  any  society 
he  affected.  It  consisted,  too,  in  his  simple  beliefs,  and  the 
blamelessness  of  his  life,  his  one  failing  being,  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  praise.  As  has  been  said  of  someone  else, 
"  He  was  a  man,  with  the  mind  of  a  woman,  and  the  dis- 
position of  a  child." 

The  rebound  in  his  temperament  enabled  him  to  stumble, 
with  no  great  hurt,  over  the  hard  places  of  his  fate,  to 
emerge  smiling,  and  to  climb  into  fame,  in  spite  of  all 
animadversion  and  disappointment. 

So,  we  hasten  to  the  close,  embittering  his  memory  with 
no  harsh  criticism,  but  according  that  kindly  appreciation 
which  was  at  all  times  the  very  breath  of  life  to  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  days  the  elf-veteran  writes : 
"  Yes,  after  all,  life  is  the  most  lovely  of  fairy-tales.  Why 
does  God  grant  me  so  much  happiness  ?  Where  all  is  given 
one  cannot  be  proud,  one  can  only  bow  the  head  in 
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humility  and  thankfulness."  Soon  after  he  says  :  "  I  have 
entered  upon  my  seventieth  year,  which  according  to  the 
Bible  is  the  maximum  age  of  man,"  and  he  continues,  "  it 
is  as  if  I  had  filled  up  my  wheel  of  life  with  fairy-tale 
spokes  quite  close  together."  His  cup  of  content  was  filled 
to  over-flowing,  when,  on  the  birthday  of  his  three-score 
years  and  ten,  he  was  presented  with  a  volume  containing 
one  of  his  stories  translated  into  fifteen  languages.  On 
this  occasion,  too,  the  King  further  decorated  him  with  one 
of  the  highest  orders  he  could  confer. 

Yet,  amid  all  this  there  is  a  lingering  strain  of  wistful- 
ness  about  his  thoughts  of  the  past.  "Ah ! "  he  exclaims, 
"if  I  could  only  be  young  again  and  have  my  present 
.experience,  I  would  turn  somersaults  all  the  way  down  the 
Oetergade,"  the  Piccadilly  of  Copenhagen,  "  for  very  joy." 

At  the  Danish  capital,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
too,  he  was  presented  to  our  present  Queen,  then  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  "  five  pretty  children."  They 
all  knew  him,  and  through  his  tales,  loved  him.  How 
singular  it  strikes  one,  parenthetically,  that  he  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  world's  nurseries 
should  himself  have  remained  unmarried ! 

At  last  the  aged  writer  was  confined  to  his  two  rooms 
and  there  waited  upon  by  devoted  friends.  Cancer  of  the 
liver  was  diagnosed,  though  he  was  spared  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  his  ailment,  and  likewise  the  acute  pain  that 
often  accompanies  it.  Indeed,  he  suffered  very  little,  and 
in  the  hours  of  his  slow  dissolution  he  was  wont  to  whisper : 
"  How  happy  I  am,  and,  how  lovely  is  the  world — it  is  as 
though  I  were  sailing  into  a  beautiful  harbour  where  pain 
is  not  nor  any  sorrow." 

And,  so,  on  August  4th,  1875,  the  good  old  story-teller 
fell  asleep,  and  his  body  was  followed  to  its  last  resting- 
place  by  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  high 
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ministers  of  State.  His  life,  like  his  work,  was  thus 
singularly  rounded  and  complete,  and  having  lived  the  full 
span  of  mortal  years,  one  is  enabled  to  judge  equally,  of  the 
man's  power  and  of  his  limitations.  Though  he  may  not 
have  bequeathed  anything  supremely  great  to  mankind, 
surely  the  warrant  is  no  small  boon  to  inherit,  that,  this 
old  world  of  ours  will  always  grow  young  again  wherever 
the  fairy  tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  are  known  and 
read. 


A  chronological  list  of  the  works  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  exclusive  of  the  Fairy  Tales,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  text  of  above  article,  and  omitting  those  of 
his  earlier  productions  which  were  absolutely  puerile. 

1820,    or   thereabouts,   Andersen   produced   his   first  complete 

dramatic  work,  entitled  "  The  Forest  Chapel,"  a  tragedy 

in  five  acts ;  a  mixture  of  sense  and  absurdity. 
1820.  Another  tragedy,   "Alfsol,"   just  as   unpalyable   as  the 

first. 
1820.  The    Comedy,    which    called    forth    the    remark    from 

Madame  Rahbek,  "  Why,  there  are  whole  passages  copied 

from  Ingemann." 
1820.     Yet  another  tragedy,  called  "The  Robbers  of  Vissen- 

burg." 
1822.  An  original  story,  "The  Spectre  at  Palnatoke's  Grave.'" 

Not  a  copy  of  this  work  was  sold. 

Among  meantime  verse  appeared  "  The  Dying  Child," 

a  decided  success. 
1829.  Gained  his  Lauddbilis,   and  his  life  as  a  real  author 

began     by     the     issue     of     "  Fordreise."      This     book 

ran  through  several  editions,  and  was  published  among 

the  Danish  classics.     In  it  one  finds  the  first  trace  of 

his  fairy-tale  gift. 
1831-2.  "Fantasia    and    Sketches,"    and    another   volume    of 

collected  poems. 
1832.  "  Silhouettes,"  travel  sketches  of  a  journey  in  the  Hartz 

Mountains. 
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1832.  "Love  on  St.  Nicholas'  Tower,"  a  farce.     This  play  had 
a  pseudo  success,  and  was  followed  by  half-a-dozen  other 
pieces  not  worth  tabulating. 

1833.  "  Danish  Poets— Vignettes." 

1833.  "The  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year." 

1834.  "Agnes  and  Merman,"  a  dramatic  poem. 

1835.  "  The  Improvisatore,"  the  author's  first  novel. 

1836.  "  O.T.,"  his  second  novel. 

1837.  "Only  a  Fiddler,"  his  third  and  best  romance. 

1839.  "The  Mulatto,"  a  drama. 

1840.  "The  Moorish  Girl,"  another  drama. 
1840.  "A  Picture  Book  without  Pictures." 

1842.  "An  Author's  Bazaar,"  travels  in  the  East. 

1843-4.  A  series  of  one-act  plays,  issued  anonymously  to 
avoid  what  he  thought  was  the  theatre  manager's  pre- 
judice against  himself. 

1846.  "Herr  Rasmussen,"  a  comedy. 

1847.  "Ahasuerus,"  his  so-called  "Great  Epic." 

1848.  "The  Two  Baronesses,"  his  fourth  novel. 

1849.  "  In  Sweden,"  travel  sketches — the  most  charming,  after 
the  fairy  tales,  of  his  prose  writings. 

1855.  "  Story  of  My  Life,"  his  autobiography. 

1857.  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  his  last  romance,  written  with 

the  object  of  according  science  with  religion. 
1862.  "  In  Spain,"  more  travel  experiences. 
And  thereafter  to  1873,  batch  after  batch  of  his  fairy  stories. 


LITERARY    CANT. 
By   ARTHUR  W.   Fox. 

TN  1902  a  pretty  booklet,  entitled  "The  Pocket  R.L.S. 
being  Favourite  passages  from  bis  "Works,"  was  issued 
by  a  London  firm  of  publishers,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  quite  as  kindly  an  interest  in  the  financial 
success  of  their  venture,  as  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  fame 
of  Stevenson.  That  might  be  well  left  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, though  whether  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  booklet  in  question  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
Fortunately  for  his  individual  reputation  the  compiler 
remains  unknown,  since  he  is  guilty  of  an  ill-considered 
extravagance  of  eulogy  couched,  it  is  true,  in  simple 
language,  in  his  Prefatory  note.  He  there  informs  the 
reader,  that  "this  little  book  has  been  compiled,  not  for 
the  general  public,  but  for  that  lesser  one  that  loves 
Stevenson  and  calls  him  Master."  Most  students  of  good 
literature  love  Stevenson,  but  they  are  apt  to  find  their 
true  affection  insulted  by  the  application  to  him  of  the 
title  Master  with  a  capital  M.  Stevenson  himself  with  his 
robust  common  sense  and  his  keen  perception  of  humour 
would  have  been  the  first  to  smile  at  his  selective  and 
indiscreet  admirer,  as  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim 
the  title  thus  gratuitously  thrust  upon  him.  Juster  and 
more  serious  critics  sadly  look  back  on  him,  as  on  one 
prematurely  cut  off  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  reached 
his  full  strength  in  "Weir  of  Hermistoun,"  and  think  with 
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a  kind  of  wistful  affection  of  what  he  might  have  done, 
had  he  been  spared.  It  is  when  he  is  made  the  centre  of  a 
cult,  which  right  at  the  outset  of  its  establishment  seeks  to 
exalt  him  by  the  attempt  to  dethrone  Scott  himself,  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  suffering  grave  injustice  at  the  hands 
of  undiscriminating  worshippers,  whose  mouths  are  filled 
with  the  fluent  commonplaces  of  literary  cant.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  pages  is  to  try  to  guard  distinguished  men  of 
letters  from  such  mischievous  effusiveness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  call  attention  to  this  literary  plague. 

Wherever  there  is  a  literary  cult,  there  is  almost  sure  to 
be  literary  cant  of  one  kind  or  another.  Its  forms  are 
various  as  the  hues  of  the  fabled  chameleon  and  quite  as 
delusive :  there  is  that  injudicious  exaltation  of  the  hero 
worshipped,  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  in  the  long  run 
to  undue  depreciation ;  there  is  sonorous  praise  of  a  popular 
favourite  by  those  who  have  never  read,  nor  shown  any 
disposition  to  read  his  works ;  there  is  pretended  admiration 
for  books,  which  the  admirer  is  convinced  that  he  ought  to 
admire,  or  which  fleeting  fashion  has  declared  to  be  ad- 
mirable, and  there  is  the  common  method  of  making  selec- 
tions with  insufficient  care  and  issuing  them  in  booklets 
dedicated  to  some  particular  master  with  or  without  the 
capital  M.  True  honour  is  not  done  either  to  the  famous 
dead  or  to  distinguished  living  men  of  letters  by  any  such 
means  :  the  sublime  especially  in  eulogy  has  an  awkward 
knack  of  sinking  into  the  ridiculous,  while  the  outward 
expression  of  unfelt  praise  is  a  positive  insult  to  its  victim. 
Honest  admiration  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  every 
lover  of  real  literature,  but  injudicious  extravagance  is  apt 
to  bring  down  upon  its  utterers  the  merited  lash  of  severer 
and  less  partial  judges.  What  has  been  said  of  praise 
applies  quite  as  exactly  to  blame,  for  literary  cant  runs 
riot  upon  occasion  in  rash  censure,  which  is  the  natural 
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reaction  of  its  opposite.  In  all  criticism  what  is  essential 
is  a  nicely  balanced  judgment  accompanied  by  a  keen 
perception  of  fitness,  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  as  a 
guide  in  literature.  That  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  true 
object  of  genuine  critics :  whether  all  reviewers  are 
possessed  of  these  two  gifts  or  not,  is  best  known  to  them- 
selves and  to  those  who  lay  great  stress  on  their  judgments; 
some  at  least  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  literary  cant. 
How  many  infrequent  readers  of  his  works  are  in  the 
illogical  position  of  Mrs.  Pendennis,  who  "said  she  liked 
Shakespeare,  but  didn't."  Yet  amongst  these  will  be 
found  many,  who  render  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
disingenuous  habit  of  swelling  eulogy  to  the  bursting- 
point,  while  they  do  not  go  to  see  his  plays  performed. 
Shakespeare  Societies  "  of  the  baser  sort "  have  been  known 
to  listen  contentedly  to  papers,  which  clearly  show  that 
their  readers  have  not  grasped  the  spirit  nor  even  the 
meaning  of  the  mighty  genius,  whom  they  presume  to 
praise.  The  cult  is  natural  and  the  object  supremely 
worthy;  but  a  vast  amount  of  literary  cant  is  its  common 
and  lamentable  result.  Stock  phrases  are  repeated  like  the 
stock  scenes  of  a  theatre  with  painful  and  laborious  itera- 
tion, unsuitable  criticisms  are  uttered  with  the  sublime 
cadence  of  ancient  oracles,  until,  if  indeed  in  Shakespeare's 
case  it  be  possible,  discredit  is  done  to  the  central  figure  of 
the  cult.  A  plain  protest  is  needful  at  the  risk  of  being 
seriously  misunderstood,  its  aim  being  to  caution  less 
attentive  readers  against  over-valuing  the  maudling 
inaunderings  of  literary  cant.  Before  a  sound  judgment 
of  a  great  author  can  be  formed,  his  works  must  be  care- 
fully studied,  the  flatulent  laudations  of  superficial  students 
must  be  set  on  one  side,  an  honest  attempt  must  be  made 
to  arrive  at  his  meaning  as  well  as  to  discern  the  real  grace 
of  the  style,  in  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts.  When 
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the  aspiring  critic  lias  fulfilled  these  essentials  of  his 
occupation,  he  will  be  less  likely  to  go  astray  himself  or 
mislead  others,  when  he  seeks  to  set  forth  his  opinions  in 
the  rigid  rows  of  print. 

No  great  English  poet  has  suffered  more  cruelly  than 
Robert  Browning  both  from  his  professed  admirers  and  his 
avowed  detractors.  At  one  time  Browning  Societies  filled 
the  land,  whose  chief  aim  to  the  impartial  outsider  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  the  discovery  of  difficulties  where 
there  are  none,  and  the  solution  of  difficulties  by  explana- 
tions far  more  unintelligible  than  the  original.  That 
mysterious  poem  "  Sordello  "  has  been  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  commentators  of  this  kind,  who  have  professed 
to  find  in  it  much  that  does  honour  to  their  ingenuity 
rather  than  to  their  sense  of  critical  proportion.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  poem  of  a  great  poet  should  be 
equally  great,  and  Browning  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  ranked  this  particular  poem  amongst  his  favourites. 
The  wonderful  power  of  many  passages  and  single  lines  in 
it  must  not  blind  the  true  critic  to  its  obvious  faults,  and 
when  its  perverse  admirers  assert  that  they  can  find  some- 
thing great  in  every  line,  they  assert  more  than  they  can 
prove.  In  like  manner  critics,  who  begin  their  studies  of 
Browning  with  "Sordello"  and  stop  lost  in  its  earliest 
mazes,  yet  who  venture  to  pronounce  Browning  as  a  whole 
to  be  unintelligible,  are  repeating  the  common  cant  of 
faint-hearted  readers.  They  are  no  true  friends  to  a  great 
author,  who  are  either  entirely  blind  to  his  defects  or 
equally  insensible  to  his  excellences ;  they  are  afflicted  with 
that  disease  of  literary  cant,  which  is  too  common  to  be 
perfectly  pleasing  to  the  honest  students  of  good  literature. 

Some  years  ago  an  "Omar  Khayyam  Club  "  was  founded 
by  a  number  of  wiseacres,  who  took  their  gospel  from  the 
quatrains  of  a  wine-sodden  pessimist,  or  rather  from  the 
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exquisite  form  with  which  these  were  invested  by  Edward 
FitzGerald.  They  attempted  to  apply  his  somewhat  obvious 
reflections  to  ordinary  life,  they  praised  even  his  least 
satisfying  conclusions,  they  spent  their  time  in  discussing 
his  blank  philosophy,  until  they  made  their  idol,  who  after 
all  was  very  human,  into  a  second  Buddha  with  an  ever- 
lasting message  to  the  world,  and  what  a  message  it  was, 
when  stripped  of  its  inimitable  grace,  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink  for  to-morrow  we  die."  The  beauty  of  the  stanzas 
of  the  old  Persian  poet  is  not  denied,  nor  is  his  high  place 
in  literature  called  in  question  :  but  round  his  venerable 
name  whole  volumes  of  literary  cant  have  gathered  and  the 
stream  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end.  His  own 
cynical  temper  would  doubtless  have  prompted  him,  had 
he  still  lived  to  witness  the  eccentricities  of  his  followers, 
to  pen  one  or  more  of  his  caustic  quatrains  at  the  expense 
of  the  Club  called  by  his  name.  As  true  poetry  no  one  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  merit  of  the  verse  of  Omar  Khayyam ; 
as  philosophy  his  conclusions  are  sufficiently  shallow  to 
make  the  metaphysical  reader  rub  his  eyes  with  unfeigned 
astonishment  when  he  sees  the  foundation  of  a  Club,  whose 
object  is  to  interpret  them  to  the  world.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  members  may  have  found  it  a  soothing  practice  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  the  Persian  and  so  to  fit  themselves 
to  more  fully  appreciate  his  poetry.  Yet  it  is  curious, 
that  these  fetish-worshippers  do  not  perceive  how  dangerous 
their  ecstatic  admiration  is  to  its  object.  It  inspires  ex- 
pectations in  less  enthusiastic  and  more  critical  readers, 
which  can  never  be  fulfilled;  consequently  the  poet  him- 
self is  unjustly  blamed  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
adorers. 

Few  foes  are  more  subtle,  or  more  injurious  to  the  fame 
of  great  authors  than  literary  cant.  It  is  usually  so  un- 
blushing in  pronouncements,  which  expose  its  own 
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ignorance,  whether  they  be  favourable  or  adverse.  There 
is  something  unreal  in  the  very  essence,  which  tends  to 
make  its  living  hearers  suspicious  of  the  true  merits  of 
those  about  whom  it  is  spoken.  Constant  repetition 
renders  it  alike  wearisome  and  odious  to  the  restless 
student,  who  gradually  becomes  impatient  of  crambe 
repetita,  which  may  be  paraphrased  as  "warmed-up 
porridge."  When  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  pronounce 
that  certain  works  of  current  fiction  must  be  read  by  all 
those  who  would  be  considered  to  be  in  the  mode,  every 
drawing-room  critic  summons  up  his  limited  stock  of 
adjectives  and  more  limited  supply  of  ideas  to  describe  the 
glories  of  the  fashionable  favourite.  The  work  may  be  of 
a  high  order  in  its  own  kind,  for  example  it  may  be  a 
dreary  novel  with  a  purpose ;  but  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  is  so  inflated,  that  the  hearers  are  inclined  to  doubt  its 
complete  sincerity,  while  they  nourish  an  unkind  suspicion 
that  the  magniloquent  eulogist  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
stately  moralisings  in  his  heart  of  hearts  prefers  the 
majestic  melodrama  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  or  the  voluminous 
flightiness  of  Miss  Corelli.  The  drawing-room  critic  is  of 
all  others  the  one  who  revels  in  literary  cant  of  this 
obtrusive  and  repulsive  kind.  If  some  naughtily  disposed 
sceptic  should  have  the  cruelty  to  cross-question  him  on 
the  subject  of  his  praise,  he  will  return  short  and  inaccurate 
answers,  thus  clearly  showing  either  how  carelessly  he  has 
read  the  book,  with  which  he  professes  himself  delighted, 
or  how  carefully  he  has  caught  the  current  cant  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  read  it  at  all. 

Similarly  when  censure  becomes  fashionable,  in  most 
mouths  it  falls  under  the  rank  of  literary  cant.  Numbers 
of  virtuous  critics — and  the  virtue  of  society-critics  towards 
the  faults  of  others  is  highly  edifying  if  a  little  surpris- 
ing— who  wield  the  lash,  have  little  or  no  acquaintance 
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with  the  author  whom  they  venture  to  chastise.  They 
repeat  what  they  have  heard  others  say  with  an  added 
emphasis,  which  makes  the  original  opinion  hard  to  dis- 
cover. How  many  society  readers  take  up  certain  books, 
because  they  are  really  interested  in  them,  how  many 
because  it  is  considered  by  a  certain  section  "  good  form  " 
to  read  them  ?  Nay  more  how  many  after  they  have  read 
the  works  in  question,  have  found  them  really  interesting 
and  yet  are  not  ashamed  to  profess  delight  in  them?  The 
opinions  of  such,  even  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
original,  are  for  the  most  part  worthless,  because  they 
seldom  display  the  real  thought  of  those  who  utter  them. 
The  sheep  follow  the  bellwether,  answering  his  "  baa  "  with 
a  similar  monosyllable;  and  sheep  are  to  be  found  else- 
where than  on  the  hill-side  or  in  the  pasture.  Hero- 
worship  is  right  and  a  true  instinct  of  mankind;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  heroes  are  human  and  liable 
to  err,  as  indeed  are  even  critics. 

So  long  as  readers  are  prepared  to  have  their  opinions 
dealt  out  to  them  by  self -constituted  judges,  and  to  take 
them  as  they  are  dealt,  there  will  be  literary  cant  both  in 
censure  and  eulogy.  Why  should  they  shrink  from  ex- 
pressing their  full  opinion  of  the  book  which  they  are 
reading  without  catching  the  parrot-phrases  of  a  certain 
dags  of  critics?  Such  unsophisticated  judgments  would 
be  far  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  those  uttered 
at  second-hand,  and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  genuine.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  buttress-needing  readers,  that  they  may  be  doing 
the  work  of  an  author  departed  or  still  living  considerable 
injury  by  retailing  what  others  have  said  of  him.  Poets 
in  particular  suffer  much  from  such  literary  cant.  It  is 
sometimes  easier  to  take  another's  opinion  of  a  poem  than 
to  read  it,  and  easier  still  to  repeat  that  opinion.  Some 
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have  the  hardihood,  for  example,  to  praise  every  line  in 
"  The  Excursion,"  because  they  have  been  taught  to  do  so, 
not  because  they  have  read  every  line.  That  is  not  the 
most  respectful  way  in  which  to  treat  the  most  consider- 
able, though  perhaps  not  the  greatest  work  of  a  poet  of 
high  though  occasional  genius.  The  would-be  eulogist  is 
at  least  bound  to  read  it  and  to  come  to  his  own  conclusions 
about  its  merits,  before  he  ventures  to  speak  of  them. 
Similarly  the  wonderful  Puritan  Epic  of  "  Paradise  Lost " 
has  suffered  much  from  such  repetitious  raptures.  Indeed 
those  who  have  never  read  it  throiigh,  if  at  all,  are  the 
first  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  audacity 
of  M.  Taine,  who  has  dared  to  assert  that  "  Milton's  Adam 
and  Eve  were  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  without  their 
clothes."  It  may  be  that  he  forgot  the  later  vestments  of 
figleaves  "broad  as  Amazonian  shields";  but  this  much 
must  be.  said  of  the  eminent  Frenchman's  criticism,  that  it 
at  least  points  to  the  exact  care  with  which  he  studied  both 
the  great  poem  and  the  famous  Memoirs  of  the  Puritan 
Colonel.  Milton's  Epic  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than 
two  centuries  too  nobly  to  need  the  fashionable  praise  of 
literary  cant,  or  to  fear  adverse  criticism  of  its  real 
blemishes. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  fruitful  subject;  for 
there  are  many  cults  in  the  literary  world,  of  which  per- 
haps none  is  more  surprising  than  those  of  Ibsen.  Of  him 
and  his  works  no  opinion  is  offered;  of  his  followers  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  some  of  them  are  able  to  find 
beauties  in  strange  places.  Wherever  it  occurs  literary 
cant  is  in  itself  objectionable  and  often  harmful.  It  dis- 
places genuine  criticism,  that  invaluable  aid  to  reading; 
it  is  hollow  in  itself  and  yet  capable  of  taking  in  the 
unwary;  it  is  disrespectful  to  genius  to  say  nothing  of  the 
smaller  gift  of  talent  ^  it  is  the  false  coin  current  in  un- 
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perceptive  minds  and  is  freely  uttered  by  thoughtless  lips. 
Admiration,  love  and  reverence  are  the  due  of  literary 
genius ;  but  let  them  be  discriminating  and  at  least  honest. 
Then  justice  will  be  done  to  true  men  of  letters  of  whatever 
rank,  and  no  student  will  be  compelled  to  love  his  favourite 
authors  less.  The  words  of  this  protest  may  seem  to  be 
strong,  but  they  do  express  a  frank  opinion  on  a  common 
vice  of  critics  and  others,  which  demands  plain  speaking 
and  forcible  phrases. 

*    *    * 

LIFE'S    TWILIGHT. 
By  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

"  And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

THE  DAY  is  DONE.— Longfellow, 

THE  gloaming  spreads  o'er  sea  and  land, 
Grey  shadows  lengthen,  night's  at  hand, 
Sad  winds  breathe  faintly,  streams  grow  pale, 
And  clouds  hang  low  o'er  crest  and  vale; 
Thus  ends  our  day  ! 

Yet  why  repine  ?     The  twilight's  sweet 
After  the  long  day's  feverish  heat : 
With  task- work  ended,  rest  so  nigh, 
Shall  we  fold  hands,  make  moan,  or  sigh, 
In  weak  dismay  ? 

Nay,  let  us  meet  the  impending  night, 
Calmly  content,  with  no  affright, 
And  heeding  joys  and  mercies  past, 
Be  thankful,  helpful  to  the  last. 

We've  had  our  day ! 

Content  ?     Nay  more  !  be  cheer'd  with  hope, — 
Though  feebly  in  the  dark  we  grope, — 
That,  in  due  course,  glad  dawn  will  rise, 
And  we  shall  see,  with  wondering  eyes, 

Another  day. 


WORDSWORTH'S  DAFFODIL  POEM  :  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  POETICAL  QUALITY. 

By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

HP  HIS  poem  was  written  in  1804,  and  first  published  in 
1807,  as  one  of  a  series  to  which  the  title  "  Moods  of 
my  own  Mind"  was  given.  In  1815  the  poet  included  it 
among  his  "Poems  of  the  Imagination."  It  was  in  1802 
that  the  incident  occurred  which  suggested  the  lines. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dora  were  apparently  on  a  visit 
at  Eusemere,  the  house  of  the  Clarksons,  at  the  foot  of 
Ullswater.  The  story  is  told  in  Dora's  delightful  journal. 
She  writes  that  on  the  15th  of  April  they  started  for  a 
walk  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  It  was  a  day  of  furious 
wind  and  she  thought  they  must  have  returned,  but  they 
pushed  on,  and  then,  "  when  we  were  in  the  woods  beyond 
Gowbarrow  Park,"  she  says  :  — 

We  saw  a  few  daffodils  close  to  the  water-side.  We 
fancied  that  the  sea  (she  only  means  the  Lake)  had  floated 
the  seeds  ashore,  and  that  the  little  colony  had  so  sprung 
up.  But  as  we  went  along  there  were  more  and  yet  more, 
and  at  last,  under  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  we  saw  that  there 
was  a  long  belt  of  them  along  the  shore,  about  the  breadth 
of  a  country  turn-pike  road.  I  never  saw  daffodils  so 
beautiful.  They  grew  among  the  mossy  stones  about  and 
'  above  them ;  some  rested  their  heads  upon  these  stones,  as  on 
a  pillow,  for  weariness ;  and  the  rest  tossed  and  reeled  and 
danced,  and  seemed  as  if  they  verily  laughed  with  the  wind 
that  blew  upon  them  over  the  lake;  they  looked  so  gay, 
ever  glancing,  ever  changing. 
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There  is  more  in  the  Diary,  but  this  is  the  central 
passage,  and  I  have  given  the  whole  of  it  because  it  is  all 
deeply  interesting  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
literature.  In  itself  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  though 
written  in  the  simplest  prose,  its  imagery  reveals — as  do 
many  other  parts  of  the  Diary — that  the  sister  was  also  a 
poet.  The  passage,  as  I  have  said,  is  interesting  because 
it  raises  many  questions :  How  far  is  the  poet  his  sister's 
debtor?  Did  he  write  with  these  words  before  him,  and 
use  them  to  refresh  his  memory  ?  Did  he  select  the  points 
which  best  suited  his  purpose,  did  he  omit  others,  which 
it  seems  to  me  might  naturally  have  found  their  way  into 
the  poem  because  he  could  not  bring  them  into  the  har- 
monious scheme  of  the  whole  which  he  had  in  his  mind? 
or  did  he  know  nothing  of  the  Diary,  and  are  the  two 
versions  the  independent  transcripts  of  two  congenial 
minds  ?  That  he  owed  much  to  his  sister  with  regard  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  verse  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  of  this  he  has  made  frequent  and  generous  acknow- 
ledgment. In  the  poem  on  "  The  Sparrow's  Nest "  he 
says  :  — 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears ; 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears ; 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  the  questions  above — 
and  for  myself  I  believe  that  the  Daffodil  poem  owes  much 
to  Dora's  suggestive  description — it  is  certain  that  to  his 
wife  he  owes  the  two  finest  lines  in  the  composition,  the 
lines  which  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  secure  its 
immortality :  — 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 
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Of  these  two  lines  Wordsworth  himself  said,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wrangham,  that  if  they  were 

Thoroughly  felt,  they  would  annihilate  nine-tenths  of  the 
reviews  of  the  Kingdom,  as  they  would  find  no  readers. 

The  two  best  lines  in  it  are  by  Mary.  The  daffodils  grew, 
and  still  grow,  on  the  margin  of  Ulleswater,  and  probably 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  as  beautiful  in  the  month  of  March, 
nodding  their  golden  heads  beside  the  dancing  and  foaming 
waves. 

I  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  poem's  poetic 
quality.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  "Daffodils" 
has  its  place  among  Wordsworth's  best  work.  Popular 
approval,  and  the  judgment  of  critics  are  alike  in  its 
favour,  I  know  of  no  good  selection  from  which  it  is 
omitted.  Palgrave  has  it,  of  course,  and  Arnold.  It  was 
written  rather  more  than  mid-way  in  his  best  period,  which 
is  usually  set  down  as  from  1798  to  1808.  (I  prefer  1806 
or  1807  as  the  latter  date.)  And  if  we  reserve  the  many 
noble  sonnets  which,  with  very  inferior  ones,  were  written 
in  later  years,  I  think  the  limitation  is  a  sound  one.  His 
theory  enunciated  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  " 
about  choosing  incidents  and  situations  from  common  life, 
and  relating  them  in  words  such  as  are  really  used  by  men 
in  their  ordinary  speech,  had  been  gradually  relaxed  in  its 
application.  His  practice  became  better  than  his  theory, 
the  extreme  and  affected  baldness  disappeared,  and 
although  he  still  wisely  avoided  the  conventional  stock 
phrases  and  images  and  personification  of  the  eighteenth 
century  poets,  he  permitted  himself  to  use  a  wider  and 
richer  vocabulary  while  he  retained  the  simplicity  and 
freshness  of  his  ideas.  This  process  culminated  in  his 
finest  lyrical  effort,  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality," a  piece  which  he  never  surpassed  himself,  and 
which  few  poets  at  any  period  have  ever  approached.  This 
was  \vritten  between  the  years  1803  and  1806. 
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In  the  famous  preface,  to  which  allusion  had  already 
teen  made,  Wordsworth  says  :  "  Poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  powerful  feelings;  it  takes  its  origin  from 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquility." 

A  truer  word  than  this  was  never  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  the  birth  of  poetry  and  its  subsequent  embodiment  in 
a  form  of  words.  The  poet  who  has  fully  comprehended 
this  significant  suggestion  has  reached  the  secret  of  success- 
ful composition  in  verse.  The  poem  with  which  we  are 
dealing  is  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  right  poetic 
method.  The  incident  occurred  in  1802;  the  poem  was 
not  written  till  1804.  The  first  thing  that  would  strike  a 
careful  reader  of  the  poem  is,  I  think,  the  deliberate  pre- 
sentation of  a  single  and  momentary  impression  received 
in  an  enthusiasm  of  surprise  and  delight.  I  had  written 
these  words  before  I  remembered  that  Wordsworth  had 
said  something  to  the  same  effect  in  reference  to  the  poem. 

In  the  edition  of  1815  he  has  a  footnote  which  runs 
thus  :  "The  subject  of  these  stanzas  is  rather  an  elementary 
feeling  and  simple  impression  (approaching  to  the  nature 
of  an  ocular  spectrum)  upon  the  imaginative  faculty,  than 
an  exertion  of  it."  The  idea  of  an  ocular  spectrum  is 
curious,  and  throws  additional  light  on  the  genesis  of  the 
poem.  Now  let  us  look  in  what  way  does  the  poet  seek 
to  realise  and  embody  for  the  reader  his  first  impression? 
As  the  poem  had  its  origin  in  a  visual  impression,  that 
impression  must  be  reproduced  in  precise  and  yet  vivid 
detail.  Simplicity  of  diction  must  be  maintained  and  no 
words  must  be  wasted,  a  quick  vision  must  not  have  a  long 
drawn-out  description  (in  its  earliest  form  the  poem  was 
shorter  by  one  stanza,  the  second,  than  it  is  now),  and  so 
we  are  told  exactly  where  the  daffodils  were :  they  were 
near  the  water,  they  stretched  along  a  bay  of  the  lake, 
there  were  trees  over  them,  their  number  was  great  and 
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seemed  to  increase,  first  a  "  crowd,"  then  a  "  host,"  then 
they  were  "ten  thousand" — that  is,  innumerable, — they 
fluttered  and  danced,  and  tossed  their  golden  heads — and 
that  is  all.  If  we  turn  to  the  imagery  we  find  there  is  but 
little  of  it,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  to  give  elevation  to  the  body 
of  the  poem — the  lonely  cloud,  and  the  endless  stars  in  the 
milky  way.  Neither  imagery,  nor  the  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  nature  are,  in  themselves,  however,  sufficient  to 
make  an  enduring  poem.  The  human  element  must  not 
only  enter  into  it — it  must  suffuse  the  whole,  either 
directly  or  by  implication,  either  in  the  person  of  the  poet 
himself  (as  is  proper  to  the  lyric),  or  objectively  in  the 
persons  of  others.  Here  our  interest  is  aroused  by  the 
picture  of  the  lonely  poet,  lonely  in  thought,  if  not  actually 
alone,  surprised  into  a  sudden  joy;  gay,  jocund  even,  and 
gazing  again  and  again  until  the  "  Show "  had  become 
part  of  himself;  and  then  the  final  stanza  with  its  in- 
comparable central  couplet,  the  crown  and  perfection  of 
the  poem.  It  is  curious  that  this  prominence  of  the  human 
interest  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  so  often  overlooked. 
His  life-long  and  unique  devotion  to  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  nature — an  interpretation  both  original  and 
profound — has  led  the  critics  astray.  They  have  forgotten, 
what  any  careful  study  of  his  works  must  have  taught 
them,  that  his  interest  in  man  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  his  interest  in  nature.  His  Nature-teaching  becomes 
intelligible  and  coherent  only  when  considered  in  relation 
to  his  views  and  sympathies  with  regard  to  man.  In 
setting  forth  what  was  to  be  his  theme  in  the  great  poem 
which  he  projected  but  only  half  finished,  and  which  was 
to  include  "The  Prelude"  and  "The  Excursion,"  be 
says : — 

A  voice  shall  speak,  and  what  will  be  the  theme? 
On  Man,  on  Nature,  and  on  Human  Life. 
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And  again :  — 

The  Mind  of  Man — 
My  haunt  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 

And  again :  — 

He  must  hear 

Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish ;  or  must  hang    • 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricaded  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities. 

And  if  we  but  run  over  the  titles  of  his  minor  poems  we 
shall  see  how  large  a  number — a  majority  probably — are 
devoted  to  the  study  and  delineation  of  humanity  rather 
than  of  what  we  call  Nature. 

The  daffodils  are  no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of 
Ullswater,  or  in  the  woods  beyond  Gowbarrow  Park.  They 
are  still  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  but  they  are  gone 
from  their  old  haunt.  They  have  obtained,  however,  a 
new  and  enduring  life  in  the  short  and  unpretentious  poem 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  They  have  received  that 
kind  of  immortality  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  genius  to 
confer,  and  still  they  will  exercise  their  power  upon  us  as 
they  did  upon  the  poet,  and  in  hours  of  lassitude  or  regret 
fill  our  hearts  with  pleasure  when  once  more 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 


THE  "HEPTAMERON"  AND  ITS  AUTHORS. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

/~~PHE  idea  of  the  "  Heptameron  "  possessed  by  the  general 
English  reader  is  of  a  book  of  immoral  stories  copied 
or  imitated  from  the  "  Decameron  "  of  Boccaccio.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  mistake,  but  a  pardonable  one.  It  may  be 
traced  to  four  causes,  thus,  the  comparative  popularity  of 
the  English  versions  of  the  "  Decameron,"  the  paucity  and 
poverty  of  the  like  versions  of  the  "  Heptameron,"  the 
similarity  of  titles,  and  the  extra  outlay  of  mind  required 
by  the  student  of  modern  French  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
of  the  original  tongue,  that  of  the  French  Eenaissance. 
These  obstacles,  far  from  imaginary,  are  such  as  would 
face  a  French  scholar  accustomed  to  the  English  of 
I'entente  cordiale,  were  he  to  grapple  with  Chaucer  in  his 
native  words.  As  we,  on  the  northerly  fringe  of  the  silver 
strip,  have  suffered  from  misguided  pedagogues  foisting 
upon  us  modern  English  versions  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales" 
rendered  pudiquitous  by  unwarrantable  expurgation,  so, 
across  the  water,  has  the  literature  of  France  been  insulted 
by  the  issue  of  editions  of  the  "  Heptameron "  corrupted 
into  the  modern  tongue,  a  circumstance  which  has  raised 
the  righteous  wrath  of  every  French  critic  who  loves  the 
life  and  value  of  his  vernacular.  The  Bible  in  up-to-date 
slang  would  lose  every  quality  that  has  rendered  it  im- 
mortal in  Christendom.  One  other  cause  of  the  foregoing 
mistaken  idea  is  "  ignorance,  sheer  ignorance,  madam," 
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but  as  that  is  a  universal  mother  of  error  it  may  pass 
without  more  ado. 

The  "  Heptameron,"  or,  to  be  particular,  the  book  now 
known  by  that  name,  was  written  between  the  years  1540 
and  1549.  The  name  most  prominently  connected  with  its 
authorship  is  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angouleme,  de  Valois, 
d'Orleans,  Duchesse  d'AlenQon,  Duchesse  de  Berry,  Reine 
de  Navarre,  and,  first  and  last,  most  loving  and  beloved 
sister  of  the  first  Frangois,  King  of  France.  Some  odd- 
ments of  its  stories  were  circulated  in  manuscript  during 
her  life;  it  was  not  till  1558,  nine  years  after  her  death, 
that  the  first  printed  edition  was  issued  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Pierre  Boiastuau  and  its  proper  title  "  Histoire  des 
Amans  Fortunes,"  a  title  somewhat  unfortunate  as  it  was 
by  no  means  appropriate.  Its  present  name  was  a  happy 
inspiration  of  its  second  editor,  Gruget,  who  sent  out  his 
edition  of  1559  as  "  L'Heptameron  des  Nouvelles  de  tres 
illustre  et  tres  excellente  princesse,  Marguerite  de  Yalois, 
Royne  de  Navarre."  Even  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  as 
Ihe  work  contains  not  only  seven  days  of  ten  tales  each,  but 
two  tales  told  upon  the  eighth  day.  This  later  title  is 
obviously  in  imitation  of  the  "Decameron,"  but  Marguerite 
was  dead  when  her  bantling  was  so  christened.  From 
Boccaccio  she  did  indeed  borrow  some  trifle,  a  hint  for  the 
design  of  the  framework  upon  which  to  set  her  stories,  and, 
woman  of  genius,  she  improved  upon  it.  The  excuse  she 
chose  for  gathering  her  pilgrims  together  was,  besides  less 
lugubrious  than  his,  of  infinitely  greater  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  work.  Boccaccio's  story-tellers  had  fled 
from  Florence  to  escape  the  plague.  Marguerite,  like 
Chaucer,  assembled  hers  by  accident  of  travel  in  this 
fashion.  A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  011  their 
return  journey  from  their  summer  vacation  at  Cauterets, 
are  detained  at  Serrance  by  reason  of  heavy  rains  and  the 
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consequent  sudden  flooding  of  the  Pyrenean  rivers  render- 
ing the  fords  impassable  for  a  few  days.  After  dinner  and 
siesta  each  day  the  company  meet  in  a  pleasant  spot  on  the 
bank  of  the  Gave  and  tell  stories.  These  are  by  their 
novelty  advertised  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  monks  in  the 
neighbouring  abbey  steal  behind  the  hedges  of  the  meadow 
and  are  so  enthralled  that  an  occasional  postponement  of 
vespers  ensues.  In  distinction  from  the  "  Decameron  "  no 
general  subject  is  set  out  for  illustration  on  each  day.  A 
certain  continuity  exists,  the  first  tale  of  the  day  remind- 
ing some  one  of  the  assembly  of  another  of  similar  style 
type,  wit,  trick,  feeling  or  event,  and  thus  a  chain  is  linked 
to  the  close  of  the  day.  Between  the  stories  and  the  days 
a  considerable  fund  of  conversation  and  discussion  is 
drawn  upon,  on  account  of  some  moot  point  in  the  tale,  or 
a  question  of  morals,  of  ingenuity  or  want  of  it,  or  a  choice 
of  two  evils  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  What-would-you-do  " 
problems  in  some  of  our  newspapers.  These  discussions 
are,  without  exception,  interesting,  often  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  stories  that  prompt  them.  Besides  depict- 
ing the  characters  of  the  various  speakers  with  an  amount 
of  circumstance  and  individuality  so  typical  of  Chaucer 
but  almost  absent  from  Boccaccio,  these  interludes  serve  to 
show  what  manner  of  writers  the  authors  were  outside  the 
groove  of  short  tales,  and  make  of  the  "  Heptameron "  a 
more  homogeneous  work  than  the  "Decameron."  Apart 
from  the  stories  the  setting  forms  in  itself  a  most  interest- 
ing story  occupying  somewhat  more  than  half  the  volume. 
Perhaps  the  more  important  moiety;  for,  were  the  book  to 
disappear,  the  stories,  in  one  variant  or  another,  are  re- 
placeable, but  the  rest  of  the  work  is  not. 

This  would  imply  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the  later 
work  were,  in  the  main,  mere  copyists,  and  the  earlier  one 
the  great  original.  This  is  not  so,  more  than  has  already 
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been  noticed.  Comparison  of  the  hundred  tales  with  the 
seventy-two  shows  that  no  two  are  alike.  Marguerite,  and 
at  least  one  of  her  helpers,  knew  their  "  Decameron  "  well 
and  in  the  original  version.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
a  French  translation  of  sorts  was  in  existence ;  it  could  not 
be  said  to  live  as  its  sponsor,  Laurence  du  Premier  Faict, 
was  dependent  upon  a  bad  Latin  copy  as  the  medium 
between  himself  and  the  Italian.  Also  printing  in  his  day 
was  yet  in  experiment;  therefore,  besides  poverty  in 
quality  his  effort  was  chilled,  so  to  say,  by  poor  circulation. 
The  first  complete,  and  perhaps  the  best,  French  version 
was  due  to  the  encouragement  of  Marguerite  herself. 
Having  seen  in  manuscript  a  few  of  the  stories  translated 
by  her  secretary,  Anthoine  le  Macon,  she  prevailed  on  him 
to  translate  the  entire  work  and  submit  it  to  print.  This 
he  did  in  1545  and,  in  gratitude,  dedicated  his  labours  to 
his  Queen.  Its  popularity  is  evidenced  by  four  editions  in 
eight  years.  The  inference  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  what- 
ever Marguerite  and  her  assistants  might  owe  to  Boccaccio, 
there  was  no  merit  or  advantage  in  copying  him.  Rather 
did  they  use  their  wide  knowledge  of  his  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relating  stories  that  he  did  not.  True,  some  of  the 
"  Heptameron  "  tales  were  current  in  France  in  some  form 
before  Marguerite  was  born;  but  she  apparently  vouched 
for  the  originality  (to  her  mind)  of  many  by  her  personal 
knowledge  of  the  events  she  described,  furnishing  dates 
and  items.  Some  authorities  assert  that  no  one  tale  is 
original;  but  when  we  are  confronted  with  records  from 
criminal  archives  that  are  still  extant  concerning  some  of 
the  very  happenings  witnessed,  perhaps,  and  certainly 
related,  by  Marguerite  herself,  it  is  not  well  to  say  offhand 
that  the  "Heptameron"  is  merely  a  mishmash  of  well- 
known  folk-lore.  It  were  wise  to  remember  that  history 
occasionally  lapses  into  duplication.  Many  of  the  tales 
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she  doubtless  acquired  by  hearsay  —  though  unlike 
Brantome,  she  never  prefaces  any  by  his  "  I  have  heard 
tell," — and  these  were  assigned  by  her  authorities,  in 
support  of  their  veracity,  to  towns  and  villages  generally 
in  Navarre  or  the  adjoining  provinces.  It  is  possible  and 
probable  that  some  of  these  were  romances  that  had  been 
current  in  manuscript  and  read  by  Marguerite's  narrators 
who  omitted  to  inform  her  of  their  sources.  Be  these 
things  as  they  may,  the  tales  in  the  "  Heptameron," 
whether  original,  copied  or  imitated,  are  invariably  im- 
provements on  their  predecessors  in  style  and  general 
treatment. 

From  among  the  numerous  works  of  a  similar  type  in 
existence  at  the  time  Marguerite  was  writing,  it  will  be  of 
considerable  advantage,  in  an  endeavour  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  place  of  the  "Heptameron,"  to  note  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent,  dipping  into  the  past  no  further  than  the 
"  Gesta  Romanorum."  Here  we  have  a  mass  of  stories 
little  more  than  anecdotes,  gathered  by  generation  after 
generation  of  monks  in  all  the  monasteries  of  Christendom, 
from  all  the  sources  available  to  the  learned  of  the  time, 
from  their  reading  in  all  manner  of  manuscripts,  Oriental, 
Pagan,  Christian,  from  the  mouths  of  travellers,  from 
observation,  from  invention,  and  circulated  in  Latin  from 
one  seat  of  knowledge  to  another,  each  monastery  adding 
its  own  peculiar  quota  and  exchanging  tales  after  the 
manner  of  schoolboys  with  postage  stamps.  The  object  of 
such  collections  was  not  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the 
few  who  could  read  them,  but  with  intention  to  illustrate 
some  point  or  moral  in  the  monkish  discourses  to  the 
generally  simple  intelligence  of  the  hearers.  However 
coarse,  lewd  or  immoral  some  of  these  anecdotes  may 
appear  to  the  modern  reader,  there  is  none  intentionally 
so,  and  they  would  not  so  appear  to  the  company  for  whom 
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they  were  meant.  Moreover,  there  is  appended  to  each  its 
own  application  or  moral,  similar  in  kind  to  those  which, 
in  early  schooldays,  we  used  to  omit  from  our  perusal  of 
"^Esop's  Fables."  Only  one  story  in  the  work  of 
Marguerite  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  "  Gesta," 
and  as  the  actual  happening  related  befell  an  ambassador 
of  Charles  VIII. ,  the  similarity  is  perhaps  that  of  accident. 

Similar  in  type  though  meant  for  profane  rather  than 
pious  uses  were  the  "  Fabliaux  "  in  verse  of  the  Trouveres, 
the  earliest  great  French  collection  of  stories  and  apop- 
thegms,  to  which  all  later  compilations  owe  more  than  to 
any  other  whether  French,  Italian  or  Spanish,  from 
Boccaccio  to  Cervantes,  Lesage  and  La  Fontaine.  In  the 
"Fabliaux"  the  satirical  motive  is  especially  strong,  and 
the  laughter  of  that  sardonic,  Asmodean  quality  indulged 
in  by  some  superior  cynical  being  over  human  weaknesses 
and  follies  to  which  he  is  not  subject.  "Lord,  what  fools 
these  mortals  be  ! "  ejaculates  Puck.  Albeit  we  yet  find 
in  the  Trouvere  tales  some  touches  of  that  romantic  senti- 
ment of  which  the  earliest  glimpses  perhaps  appear  in  the 
Greek  romances  of  Heliodorus  and  Longus,  though  it  re- 
mained to  be  more  fully  developed  in  such  prose  tales  as 
"Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  and  in  the  later  knightly 
legends  of  "Amadis,"  the  Arthurian  cycle,  and  the  longer 
romances  to  Cervantes'  "  Exemplary  Novels "  and  "  Don 
Quixote." 

After  the  "  Fabliaux "  Italy  furnished  the  next  great 
book  of  stories.  If  we  except  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  whose 
numerous  tales  are  interwoven  with  one  dominating 
theme,  and  the  "  Tooti-Nameh  "  of  the  Persian  Nakshebi 
which  are  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  parrot,  the  "Decameron" 
of  Boccaccio,  issued  about  1348,  is  the  great  original  upon 
which,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  most  short-story 
writers  in  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  countries  of  Europe 
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founded  their  edifices.  We  do  not  say  that  Boccaccio 
found  them  in  bricks  as  well  as  architecture,  though  it  is 
evident  that  many  did  not  scruple  to  purloin  here  and 
there  somewhat  of  his  straw  when  their  own  clay  proved 
insufficient.  Our  own  Chaucer,  friend  of  Boccaccio,  did 
not,  fortunately  for  English  literature,  hesitate  to  trans- 
form some  of  the  Italian  tales  of  Italy  into  tales  of 
England  told  in  English ;  and  with  him  we  may  couple 
Gower.  With  these  exceptions,  the  main  followers  and 
imitators  of  Boccaccio  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  were 
his  own  countrymen.  Sacchetti  wrote  most  of  his 
"Trecento  Novelle"  during  Boccaccio's  life,  though  three 
centuries  elapsed  before  they  were  first  printed  (1724). 
The  anonymous  compiler  of  the  "  Cento  Novelle  Antiche  " 
was  the  next  imitator,  but  he  died  before  his  earliest 
printed  edition  appeared  (1525).  About  this  time,  too,  we 
have  Poggio  with  his  anecdotes  in  Latin  entitled 
"  Facetise " — a  term  for  which  booksellers  have  to  thank 
him — and  Ser  Giovanni,  whose  "  II  Pecorone,"  though 
written  about  1378,  was  first  printed  only  in  1558,  the  year 
of  the  earliest  edition  of  the  "  Heptameron." 

We  now  turn  to  France  again.  In  1460  appeared  in 
manuscript  the  first  French  work  of  the  kind  since  the 
"Fabliaux."  "  Les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  of  un- 
certain if  not  unknown  authorship,  are  to  all  intent  prose 
fabliaux.  They  possess  the  latter's  sardonic  and'  satiric 
touch  in  the  superlative;  the  sparkling  fun  of  the 
trouveres  is  now  the  grim  irony,  the  coarse  jest,  the 
roughest,  cruellest  practical  joke;  lewdness  has  obtained  a 
full  licence,  and  the  humour  is  that  of  the  stick.  Needless 
to  say  the  stories  are  amusing  because  they  are  comic;  so 
are  the  antics  of  music-hall  knockabouts,  but  they  are  not 
comedy.  Even  the  slight  flavour  of  the  romance  and 
sentiment  of  the  "Fabliaux"  has  evaporated.  The 
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generality  of  these  stories  for  their  broad,  bold,  proletariat 
idea  of  creating  laughter  may  be  well  compared  with,  not 
the  language,  but  the  plots  of  the  "Miller's"  and  "Reeve's" 
Tales,  of  Chaucer.  They  have  no  fine  touches,  no  calm- 
ness, no  polish.  True  to  all  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life,  they  are  living  and  are  at  least  clear,  distinct  and 
definite.  Compared  with  cognate  works  the  style  is  that 
of  the  bold,  skilful  artist  who,  in  five  minutes,  can  draw  a 
clever  picture  with  a  dish  of  charcoal  and  his  finger-tips, 
or,  with  bare  hands,  unerringly  model  on  the  spot  a  satis- 
fying Hercules  from  the  rough,  crude  clay  of  a  brickfield. 
It  is  characteristic  of  French  thought  and  temper  of  the 
period,  that  the  more  brutal  and  coarse  of  the  stories  have 
been  fathered  on  Louis  XI.  and  with  good  reason.  Scott 
had  something  of  the  same  opinion  since  he,  amongst  other 
sources,  drew  upon  these  tales  for  the  character  of  that 
monarch  and  much  of  the  atmosphere  in  "  Quentin 
Durward."  As  to  the  merits  of  style,  as  Villon's  "  Testa- 
ments" are  the  finest  examples  of  French  poetry  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  so  "Les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles"  are 
the  best  specimens  of  prose  during  the  same  period.  (We 
except  Comines,  his  prose  being  of  a  different  order.)  The 
similarity  of  style  of  the  "Nouvelles"  and  his  admitted 
novel,  "Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre,"  have  suggested  the  book 
as  the  work  of  Anthoine  de  la  Salle,  and  not  only  this  but 
the  satirical  "  Quinze  Joyes  de  Mariage "  and  the  famous 
farce,  "  Pathelin  "  and  its  more  famous  phrase,  "Eevenons 
a  nos  moutons."  The  coarseness  of  the  stories  prevents 
them  from  being  favourites,  though  they  have  had  much 
influence  on  subsequent  works  including  the  "Heptameron." 
It  does  not  however  follow  that  any  of  the  charges  laid 
against  the  former  are  indictable  as  against  the  latter. 
"We  have  but  to  compare  stories  VI.,  VIII.,  and  XXXVI. 
of  the  later  work  respectively  with  XVI.,  IX.,  and  XLVII. 
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of  the  earlier  one — the  corresponding  pairs  are  identical — 
to  note  how  the  influence  of  a  century's  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion and  education,  the  Renaissance,  the  introduction  of 
the  reformed  religion,  and,  we  may  add,  the  mind  of  a 
chaste  woman,  have  purged  the  grossness,  purified  the 
language,  produced  real  human  sentiment  and,  above  all, 
sympathy,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  exhibit  the  "Heptameron" 
as  one  of  the  most  admirable  examples  of  the  beauties  of 
French  prose  in  its  class  and  in  its  century  as  were  the 
"  Nouvelles "  in  the  preceding  one.  With  this  further 
advantage,  the  "  Heptameron  "  occupies,  in  a  Frenchman's 
library,  a  prominent  place  on  the  shelf  of  "  companions," 
the  "  Merry  Tales  of  Louis  XI."  are  relegated  to  the  refer- 
ence department. 

The  next  similar  work  in  datal  order,  "  II  Novellino  "  by 
Masuccio,  was  issued  in  Italy  in  1476.  This  is  a  book  of 
stories  copied  and  imitated  from  the  author's  Italian  pre- 
decessors and,  having  nothing  original  in  style  or  treat- 
ment, needs  no  further  notice  here.  The  twenty-third  story 
of  Masuccio,  which  was  not  original  with  him — the  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  "Genesis," 
and  the  story  itself  in  the  "  Gesta  "  is  infinitely  better  told 
by  Marguerite,  and  has  filtered  into  England  in  the  guise 
of  a  drama,  Walpole's  "  Mysterious  Mother." 

Half  a  century  after  Masuccio  that  great  light  of  -litera- 
ture at  the  Court  of  Marguerite's  brother  Fra^ois, 
Rabelais,  produced  his  volumes  of  "  Gargantua "  and 
"  Pantagruel,"  dedicating  his  third  book  of  the  latter  to 
Marguerite  herself.  There  is  little  similarity  in  style  or 
matter  between  the  work  of  the  Doctor  and  that  of  the 
Queen.  Rabelais'  short  stories — models  in  their  kind — are 
'but  intervals  in  his  main  narrative,  much  like  those  in 
"  Don  Quixote  "  and  "  Gil  Bias,"  and  are  quite  foreign  to 
any  in  the  "  Heptameron."  The  intentional  coarseness  and 
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practical  spirit  of  Rabelais,  while  spent  on  the  same  type 
of  tale,  are  alien  to  the  delicate  diction  and  chivalric 
romanticism  of  Marguerite.  Contemporary  with  Rabelais 
were  three  French  authors  of  the  short  story,  one  who 
wrote  before,  and  two  who  were  penning  their  narratives 
during  the  progress  of  the  "  Heptameron."  Nicolas  de 
Troyes'  "  Le  Grand  Paragon  de  Nouvelles  Nouvelles" 
(1535)  was  a  kind  of  half-way  house  between  the  "  Cent 
Nouvelles "  and  the  "  Heptameron."  The  type  of  story 
was  that  of  the  former  told  with  a  shade  more  delicacy  but 
minus  the  skill  and  spirit  of  the  latter.  At  his  best  the 
author  was  a  dull  dog — a  dog-in-the-manger  at  that, — 
since  he  neither  improved  upon  his  originals,  the 
"  Decameron  "  and  the  "  Gesta,"  nor  by  reason  of  his  being 
mainly  an  imitator,  gave  one  a  chance  to  better  him.  Noel 
du  Fail,  whose  "Propos  Rustiques"  were  published  in 
1548,  the  year  before  Marguerite's  death,  does  not  seem  to 
have  influenced  her  work  in  the  slightest.  He  dealt 
principally  with  rural  matters,  good,  indifferent  and 
vicious,  especially  the  last,  with  a  considerable  fund  of 
dry  humour,  but  marred  his  work  in  a  futile  effort  to 
imitate  Rabelais.  The  last  of  this  trio  of  authors  was 
Bonaventure  Desperiers  who,  together  with  Anthoine  le 
Macon,  gave  such  personal  assistance  to  Marguerite  with 
the  "  Heptameron "  as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  writers 
of  that  work,  and  with  him  we  deal  more  fully  later. 

The  two  Italian  writers  who  remain  to  be  mentioned 
could  not  very  well  have  influenced  the  "Heptameron." 
Straparola  did  not  publish  his  "  Tredeci  Piacevoli  Notte  " 
till  1550,  after  Marguerite's  decease;  and  Bandello's 
"  Tales  "  were  still  four  years  later.  Whilst  these  were  in 
process  of  compilation  the  "  Heptameron,"  or  such  portion 
of  it  as  had  fromxtime  to  time  been  completed,  was  in 
circulation  in  manuscript  copies,  one  or  more  of  which  may 
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have  found — and  probably  did  find — their  way  into  Italy 
and  into  the  hands  of  Bandello.  Marguerite  and  he  were 
personally  acquainted,  he,  dedicating  to  her  his  "  Hecuba  " 
and  Novel  XX.  of  Part  IV.,  and  she  acknowledging  such 
dedication  by  a  gracious  letter  addressed  to  him.  Only 
two  stories  have  they  in  common,  and  both  appear  in  the 
works  of  earlier  authors. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  only  name  acknowledged 
as  that  of  author  in  any  authoritative  edition  of  the 
"  Heptameron  "  was  that  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  it 
must,  in  face  of  the  extant  evidence,  be  admitted  that  she 
was  in  very  fact  the  author  of  the  work  pretty  much  as  it 
appears  in  the  best  French  prints.  She  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  best-educated  women  in  France,  or  in 
Europe  for  that  matter ;  speaking  Italian  and  Spanish  with 
almost  native  fluency  and  having,  in  addition  to  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  recognised  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Similarity  of  name, 
titles,  intellect  and  literary  skill  have  confounded  her,  even 
in  learned  France,  with  her  grand-niece— the  paragon  of 
Brantome,  possessed  of  every  virtue  except  chastity — 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Henri  II.,  the  "  Grosse 
Margot"  of  Henri  III.,  "Heine  Margot"  of  Dumas,  first 
wife  of  Henri,  King  of  Navarre  and  IV.  of  France,  and 
sister-in-law  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  This  confusion  has, 
doubtless,  had  considerable  effect  in  stultifying  the 
"Heptameron"  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtless  as  merely 
an  immoral  work.  What  else  could  be  expected  from  a 
licentious  woman  than  vicious  stories?  However  con- 
sistent the  syllogism  the  premises  are  faulty.  The  first 
Marguerite  was  almost  the  antithesis  of  the  last.  Cast  in  a 
finer,  higher,  mental  and  moral  mould  she  was  the  good 
angel  of  her  royal  brother  Francois,  risking  her  life  and 
liberty  in  succouring  him  in  his  Madrid  prison,  spending 
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her  finest  years  in  raising  his  Court  to  the  level  of  the  best 
in  Europe;  the  most  important  woman  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  her  influence  always  on  the  good  side.  On  her 
marriage,  by  no  means  brilliant,  with  Henri  d'Albret, 
King  of  Navarre  and  Beam,  the  status  of  those  little 
kingdoms  improved  under  the  regime  of  the  Court  she 
founded  at  JSTerac  in  Pau.  Herself  a  follower  of  the 
religious  tendencies  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Erasmus,  her 
Court  became  an  asylum  for  all  the  distinguished  intellects 
flying  from  Romish  persecution;  Clement  Marot  the  poet 
and  Desperiers  among  the  number.  Here  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  that  sturdy  Huguenotism  so  beneficial  to  France, 
and  of  a  habit  and  growth  that  not  even  the  ruthless  prun- 
ing of  a  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  could  kill.  The  reformed 
religion  besides  its  spiritual  piety,  appealed  to  her  by  its 
scorn  of  superstition  and  its  openness  to  all  that  was 
greatest  in  connection  with  profane  learning  and  letters; 
a  toleration  that  has  leavened  the  literature  of  France  and 
freed  it  from  the  circumscription  and  persecution  of  the 
monastic  orders.  Marguerite's  attitude  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy since  the  power  of  the  monks  in  France  was  at  this 
time  so  strong  that  as  early  as  1533,  when  she  printed  her 
"  Miroirde  1'Ame  Pecheresse,"  the  king  in  person  interfered 
to  protect  his  sister's  work  from  destruction.  In  this  light 
we  can  well  understand  the  need  for  such  a  disguise  as  was 
assumed  by  Rabelais.  So  long  as  Francois  was  powerful, 
so  long  was  his  sister  immune  from  open  attack  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  when  about  1540  his  arm  began  to 
weaken,  so  the  protection  that  Marguerite  was  enabled  to 
extend  by  way  of  sanctuary  failed  also,  and  one,  at  least  of 
her  friends,  Desperiers,  killed  himself  to  avoid  the  inquisi- 
tion. This  in  1544.  Three  years  later  Frangois  the  First 
was  dead,  and  in  two  more  Marguerite  herself. 

Besides    the    "Heptameron"    and    the    "Miroir,"    the 
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litterary  work  of  Marguerite  was  not  extensive.  Her 
"Letters"  show  her  as  a  skilful  diplomatist  and  woman 
of  business,  but  have  little  or  no  literary  merit.  They 
overflow  with  semi-officialism  and  an  elaborate  ceremonial 
of  expression  that  one  finds  in  proclamations — or,  shall 
we  say  more  familiarly,  in  a  police-court  summons  for 
default  in  acquiring  a  dog  licence.  Her  collected  poems 
with  the  punning  title,  "  Les  Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
guerites," show  something  of  the  same  ceremonial  in- 
fluence ;  but  are  free  from  the  cumbrous  oratory  of  the 
"Roman  de  la  Rose,"  and  other  kindred  poems.  There 
is  about  them  a  genuine  poetic  touch  which,  excepting  in 
the  works  of  Villon,  Charles  d'Orleans  and  Clement  Marot, 
had  not  hitherto  appeared  in  French  poetry.  The  senti- 
ment and  atmosphere  of  these  earlier  works  of  Marguerite 
are  quite  consistent  with  those  we  find  in  the  "  Hepta- 
meron " ;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  their  literary 
style  is  pedantic,  artificial,  laborious,  with  a  plurality  of 
words  and  modes  of  expression  that  would  have  sufficed 
to  weigh  a  book  of  stories  down  into  oblivion.  This  dif- 
ference is  so  marked  that  many  French  critics  have 
shrewdly  argued  therefrom  the  impossibility  of  Mar- 
guerite's authorship  of  the  "Heptameron,"  but  really 
with  very  little  more  reason  in  support  than  would  be 
afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King"  and  the  "Northern  Fanner"  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  Tennyson  could  not  be  the  writer  of  both.  It 
is,  however,  well  agreed,  if  not  well  established,  that 
Marguerite  had  the  most  important  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "Heptameron."  The  adoption  of  the  general 
idea  from  the  "Decameron"  is  hers.  She  herself  is  re- 
ferred to  in  many  of  the  stories,  so,  too,  are  her  brother, 
the  King,  and  many  of  his  courtiers;  and  this  in  such  a 
way  that  the  incidents  of  those  stories  must  needs  have 
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been  related  by  herself.  Without  attempting  to  sift  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  Marguerite's  authorship,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  refer  to  Brantome  on  the  matter.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  his  mother  was  Marguerite's  principal  lady- 
in-waiting  (or  whatever  other  name  her  office  bore),  and 
that  he  spent  the  first  nine  years  of  his  life  at  her  Court 
with  his  mother,  who  sent  him  to  Paris  on  the  death  of 
the  Queen  in  1549. 

Marguerite  figures  in  his  work  as  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant "Dames  Illustres,"  and,  alluding  to  her  writings, 
we  find  him  saying, 

She  wrote  in  her  gay  hours  a  book  entitled  "The  Novels 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,"  which  she  did  in  a  style  so  elegant 
and  flowing,  and  so  full  of  excellent  discourses  and  fine  sen- 
tences, that  I  have  heard  say  the  Queen  Mother  and  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy  undertook  to  write  novels  separately  in 
imitation  of  this  Queen  of  Navarre,  well-knowing  that  she 
was  writing  some;  but  when  they  had  seen  hers  they  were 
so  disgusted  with  their  own  which  no  ways  came  up  to  them 
that  they  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  would  not  publish 
them.  .  .  .  She  composed  all  these  novels  generally  in  her 
litter  as  she  travelled,  for  she  had  great  occupations  when 
she  was  retired.  I  have  heard  my  mother  also  tell  this,  who 
always  went  with  her  in  her  litter  and  held  her  desk  for  her, 
and  she  wrote  them  as  fast  and  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  if 
they  had  been  dictated. 

So  we  see  her  penning  her  rough  drafts,  and  may  safely 
conclude  that  these  were  complete  to  the  seventy-second 
tale.  But,  we  ask,  whence  the  improved  differences  in  her 
style  between  these  stories  and  her  early  writings?  The 
latter  date  as  far  back  as  1533,  in  which  year  Rabelais' 
"Pantagruel"  was  in  the  way  of  becoming  popular,  and 
his  odd  quarter-hours  at  "G-argantua"  were  advancing 
that  great  work  towards  its  publication  in  1535.  Mar- 
guerite knew  the  work  well,  its  author  better,  and  we 
know  of  no  reason  why,  when  she  was  contemplating  the 
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"  Heptameron,"  Master  Francis  should  not  have  assisted 
her  invention.  We  do  not  say  that  he  did,  but  laughter 
is  infectious.  Then,  about  this  time — the  actual  date  is 
not  known — there  appeared  at  her  Court  Bonaventure 
Desperiers,  a  fellow-satirist  with  Rabelais,  one  of  the  tribe 
of  Lucian,  a  refugee  from  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who,  with  stake  and  faggot,  were  hunting  the  country  for 
this  bold  imitator  of  the  Greek  dialoguist,  after  condemn- 
ing his  "  Cymbalum  Mundi "  for  its  unmistakable— and, 
no  doubt,  well-merited — satires  on  revealed  religion  as 
understood  by  that  intolerant  college.  In  Navarre,  so 
long  as  Marguerite's  protectorship  was  available,  he  was 
her  valet-de-chambre ;  and,  in  leisure  moments,  composed 
his  "  Nouvelles  Recreations  et  Joyeux  Devis,"  less  peri- 
lous stuff  than  his  polemics.  This  series  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  disconnected  stories,  or  rather  sketches, 
outlines,  and  notes  for  possible  stories  (from  which,  by- 
the-way,  the  late  Joe  Miller,  Esq.,  lifted  some  of  his  most 
original  and  eminent  jests),  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  style  and  matter  of  the  "  Cent  Nouvelles "  and  Rabe- 
lais on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Heptameron "  on  the 
other.  Though,  allowing  himself  much  licence  of  sub- 
ject, Desperiers  had  little  or  nothing  of  the  coarseness  of 
the  "  Nouvelles,"  and  infinitely  more  mastership  of  ex- 
pression. With  much  of  the  human  salt  of  Rabelais,  his 
style,  lively,  flowing,  joyous,  and  always  innocent  and 
clean  in  its  badinage,  is  more  refined,  yet  quite  masculine 
withal,  and  possesses  much  of  that  delicacy  that  the 
"Heptameron"  exhibits  to  a  still  greater  extent;  the  dis- 
tinction being  the  comparison  of  the  vigour  of  manhood 
with  the  grace  of  womanhood.  Desperiers,  a  master  of 
half -serious,  half -joyous  prose,  is  one  of  the  refiners  of 
the  French  Renaissance  spirit,  that  strange  compound  of 
cultivated  sensuality,  love  of  the  beautiful  in  its  tangible 
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form,  intense  devotion  to  intellectual  truth,  reverence  for 
real  religion  and  its  calm  regard  of  death.  In  Desperiers' 
case  this  last  aspect  was  not  merely  intellectual,  but 
physical;  for,  knowing,  when  he  had  been  trapped  by  the 
Inquisition,  that  death  was  inevitable,  he  committed  hari- 
kari  with  (we  are  led  to  believe)  all  the  placidity  of  a 
Japanese  noble  of  the  old  regime.  It  is  in  his  "  Nouvelles 
Recreations"  that  we  meet  for  the  first  time  in  French 
literature  with  an  expression  of  that  spirit,  a  blend  en- 
hanced in  the  "  Heptameron  "  under  more  delicate  hands. 
Such  were  the  man  and  his  work  that,  for  some  years 
prior  to  1544,  seem  inferentially  to  have  moulded  Mar- 
guerite's mind  in  the  composition  of  her  masterpiece. 
Admitting  her  invention  and  actual  writing  of  the  book 
in  draft,  it  is  likely  enough,  when  we  compare  the  tempera- 
ment and  style  of  the  two  writers  (with  due  allowance  for 
sex)  as  to  be  almost  certain  that  Desperiers,  if  he  did 
nothing  more,  polished,  revised,  and  adjusted  the  stories 
that  Marguerite  had  written  before  his  death.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  by  no  means  infrequent  amongst  the 
French  nobility  whose  wit  and  invention  were  beyond  their 
own  literary  skill  to  reproduce. 

In  England  most  often  the  "  Heptameron "  is  regarded 
as  obscene.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  the  best  and  most 
reliable  translations  are  too  costly  for  us  poor  ordinary 
readers  to  acquire  without  sacrifices  which  the  admitted 
literary  value  of  the  original  hardly  warrants.  There  is 
no  English  version  comparable  with  Florio's  edition  of 
Montaigne  or  Urquhart's  Rabelais;  and  those  which  are 
satisfactory  to  our  purses  are  poor  in  outward  seeming  and 
of  "  translation  English  "  within.  Their  place  is  the  porno- 
graphic shelf,  for  in  no  other  manner  do  they  appeal  to  the 
lover  of  books  (as  books)  or  of  literature.  This  may  lead 
to  the  inference  that  we  have  been  labouring  in  a  circle 
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and  have  arrived  at  our  beginning  that  the  work  is  un- 
doubtedly obscene.  Without  entering  upon  any  disserta- 
tion upon  that  adjective  (which  might  be  a  most  useful, 
entertaining,  and  lively  topic — Bayle,  we  think,  has  some 
mastery  of  the  matter)  obscenity  seems  to  us  to  consist,  not 
so  much  in  the  material,  as  in  the  manner  of  its  use  by 
writer  and  reader.  Shakspere's  "  Pericles  "  is  not  obscene, 
neither  is  the  history  of  King  David's  sin,  but  they  can  be 
so  dealt  with  that  they  shall  be  obscene  and  nothing  else. 
To  the  "  Heptameron  "  as  it  stands  in  its  original  French, 
this  epithet  is  far  from  being  just.  It  is  an  insult  to  one 
of  the  wisest,  cleverest,  and  most  upright  of  French  ladies, 
whose  personal  chastity  was  beyond  cavil,  whose  sufferings 
for  her  country  and  religion  were  poured  out  in  full 
measure,  and  whose  name  is  honoured  in  France  as  that  of 
the  grandmother  of  one  of  the  best  of  its  Kings,  Henri  IV. 
Says  Brantome  further,  "She  delighted  much  in  composing 
spiritual  songs,  for  she  had  her  heart  much  addicted  to 
God,  and  therefore  she  had  for  her  device  the  marigold.  .  . 
with  this  inscription,  non  inferiora  secutus,  to  signify  that 
she  directed  and  intended  all  her  actions,  thoughts,  will 
and  affections  to  this  great  sun  which  is  God."  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  book  is  not  virginibus  puerisque,  neither 
are  the  herb  nicotine  or  the  subtleties  of  Cognac.  There 
is  one  coarse  story  which  is  not  immoral,  there  are  several 
jests  in  manner  satiric  and  scathing,  well-merited,  on  the 
vices  of  the  monks.  For  the  rest  we  shall  find  much  that 
is  more  unwholesome  in  the  first  halfpenny  newsrag  that 
may  come  to  our  hands,  without  the  leaven  of  literary  style 
or  of  the  intense  morality  that  pervades  every  tale  and  con- 
versation in  the  "  Heptameron." 

For  sheer  literary  merit  in  itself  the  book  takes  no  more 
than  a  secondary  place  in  French  literature.  Its  chief 
value  consists  in  its  being  the  best  and  earliest  prose  work 
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showing  the  characteristics  of  the  time  of  the  great 
awakening  of  literature  and  religion  in  France  and  in  its 
influence  upon  the  corresponding  Renaissance  in  England 
under  Elizabeth.  As  a  book  of  Court  gossip  it  is  less  in- 
teresting than  most,  as  a  collection  of  stories  taken  one  by 
one  it  is  a  comparative  failure.  But  as  a  complete  work 
with  the  tales  strung  on  a  thread  of  skilful,  witty,  and 
often  serious  and  thoughtful  conversation,  its  tone  is  high 
and  unusual  for  its  period.  On  this  side  Dover  Strait  the 
work  to  the  general  reader  is  out  of  its  element,  but  in 
France  it  is  held  in  high  place  as  a  revelation  in  its  day 
of  the  capacity  of  the  French  language  in  a  new  direction, 
and  as  one  of  the  four  finest  examples  of  prose  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 


ECLECTICISM    IN   LITERATURE. 

By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

CITTESTG  with  a  friend  in  my  favourite  corner  at  "  The 
Club,"  and  chatting .  on  books  and  literature  in 
general,  there  entered  a  friend  of  my  friend  and  joined  us. 
After  mutual  introductions,  we  continued  our  conversation. 
The  new-comer  was  voluble  and  assertive.  He  listened 
for  a  brief  space  to  our  discourse,  and  then  he  entered  the 
arena  with  a  rush  (not  unlike  the  action  of  the  clown 
entering  the  circus),  sending  our  lares  and  penates  flying. 

"I  have  entirely  given  up  buying  modern  books,"  said 
he,  putting  on  a  look  of  compressed  wisdom.  "  In  fact, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wise  thing  to  do  is 
to  dispense  with  everything  in  one's  library  except  the 
very  highest  class  of  literature;  but,  along  with  that,  to 
have  a  select  lot  of  works  of  reference — a  good  encyclo- 
paedia, for  example ;  say  the  '  Britannica,'  or  '  Chambers,' 
or  'Harmsworth's,'  if  you  like.  A  book  of  dates,  an  atlas, 
a  few  good  dictionaries — Greek,  Latin,  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  a  'Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable.'" 

"Your  reference  library,  if  confined  to  such  works  as 
those  you  name,  would  be  rather  circumscribed,"  I  said. 

";Every  man  to  his  taste  and  his  calling,"  he  replied. 
"  If  I  were  a  parson  I  should  need,  in  addition,  theological 
books  of  reference;  if  a  botanist,  then  books  of  reference 
relating  to  that  science.  So  with  mathematics  and  physics 
and  the  rest." 
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"  And  so  you  would  cut  yourself  adrift  from  the  literary 
movement  of  the  time,"  my  friend  remarked,  "  and 
entrench  yourself  behind  the  writings  of  the  great  masters 
of  literature,  and  those  only  ?  But  would  not  that  be  rather 
like  emulating  the  religious  recluse  who  withdraws  himself 
from  the  world,  and  satisfies  his  soul  with  meditating  on 
earthly  vanities  and  a  future  state,  stimulated,  or  harrassed, 
or  soothed,  by  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church?" 

"  0  dear  no !"  was  the  reply.  "  There  would  still  be 
the  public  libraries  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  need,  and  the 
great  circulating  libraries — Mudie's,  Smith's  and  the  others. 
But  the  buying  and  stocking  of  modern  books  I  would 
utterly  eschew.  These  simply  divagate  and  divert  the 
mind  from  the  world's  classics,  the  fountains  of  perennial 
strength  and  wisdom." 

"  If  everyone  adopted  your  view  and  acted  upon  it," 
I  remarked,  "  a  serious  check  to  literary  production  would 
result,  and  there  would  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
in  Grub  Street." 

"  No  doubt,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  humanity  would  be 
all  the  better  for  it  in  the  long  run.  The  world  is  being 
flooded  with  mediocre  books  on  every  subject,  and  the 
deluge  threatens  to  submerge  even  the  highest  mountains 
of  thought.  Homer,  the  Greek  dramatists,  Plato,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  others — all  the  great  peaks 
of  literature — are  in  danger  of  being  engulphed  by  the 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  unless  a  change  in  some  way  is 
produced." 

"  Still,"  I  rejoined,  "  if  the  worst  which  you  anticipate 
should  happen,  you  at  least  will  be  safe,  stowed  away  in 
your  encyclopaedic  ark,  which  will  at  last  land  you  high 
and  dry  on  the  exclusive  summit  of  Ararat  with  all  your 
eclectic  and  referential  belongings. 
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"  But,  joking  aside,  give  the  poor  d —  —Is,  the  modern 
book  writers,  a  chance.  Some  of  them  may  write  only  to 
live,  but  there  are  those  who  write  because  they  live  and 
have  a  message  to  deliver,  and  cannot  but  speak  of  the 
things  which  they  have  seen  and  heard  and  thought.  We 
ourselves  occasionally  write  and  publish  a  book,  and  we 
want  buyers.  Ours  may  not  be  on  the  level  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  literature,  but  (and  I  hope  I  may  say  it 
without  being  accounted  vain)  they  are  interesting  and 
readable,  and  something  in  our  books,  after  all,  may  live. 
Give  us  a  chance,  I  say;  and  after  you  have — I  will  not 
say  perused,  but — glanced  through  our  modest  pages,  if  the 
subject  of  the  book  and  its  literary  merits  are  below  your  high 
standard,  then  hand  it  over  to  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse 
— you  can  afford  to  do  that.  They  at  least  will  be  satisfied 
with  something  short  of  the  very  highest  class  of  literature, 
and  will  perhaps  enjoy  the  book  all  the  better  for  that 
reason. 

"  But  there  comes  the  question :  What  is  the  highest 
literature?  Opinions  differ,  even  amongst  those  most 
capable  of  judging,  and  one  man  holds  as  the  highest  that 
which  another  cannot  endure.  Besides,  where  would  any 
of  the  great  writers  have  been  if  contemporary  readers  of 
a  bygone  day  had  pinned  their  faith  to  the  then  existing 
classical  lore  only,  and  eschewed  the  then  modern  literature  ? 
Carry  the  contention  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  there 
would  be  no  literature  at  all,  whether  high  or  low. 

"And,  after  all,  would  it  not  pall  on  the  spirits  to  be 
always  reading  only  the  very  highest  literature?  Would 
it  not  be  too  much  like  living  on  delectable  food?  An 
occasional  course  of  plebeian  cheese  and  bread,  washed 
down  with  a  tankard  of  home-brewed,  is  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  and  more  wholesome  for  the  body,  than  a  continual 
succession  of  gourmet  feasts  and  the  choicest  wines.  So 
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in  literature ;  something  below  the  best  restores  the  tone  of 
the  intellect  and  steadies  the  staggered  imagination.  But 
why  should  not  the  highest  literature  be  produced  to-day, 
as  in  the  past  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  produced,  as 
would  be  easy,  by  giving  examples  to  prove,  if  it  were 
worth  while." 

I  did  not  pursue  the  argument  further,  finding  that  I  was 
dealing  with  a  dilletante,  against  whom  expostulation  and 
argument  were  vain.  So,  leaving  him  to  nurse  his  peculiar 
notions,  I  called  to  mind  the  remarks  of  Swift,  who,  with 
the  penetration  and  broad  sanity  which  distinguish  nearly 
all  that  he  wrote,  hits  off  this  type  of  character  to  the 
letter.  "  Our  last  resource,"  says  he,  "  must  be  had  to 
large  indexes  and  little  compendiums ;  quotations  must  be 
plentifully  gathered,  and  booked  in  alphabet.  To  this 
end  though  authors  need  be  little  consulted,  yet  critics, 
and  commentators,  and  lexicons  carefully  must.  .  .  .  For 
what  though  his  head  be  empty,  provided  his  commonplace- 
book  be  full?" 

A  good  deal  of  cant  is  talked  now-a-days  by  those  who 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  advise  people  to  read  and  study 
the  best  literature.  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  much 
of  insincerity — of  complaisant  self-laudation — in  some  of 
those  who  volunteer  the  advice.  It  affords  them  the 
opportunity  of  posing  as  persons  of  cultured  taste.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  literature  is  too 
strong  for  most,  especially  young,  stomachs,  and  often 
induces  disgust  rather  than  encourages  a  taste  for  reading. 
To  force  the  pace  inevitably  leads  to  reaction.  Even  the 
best  minds  are  not  always  at  concert-pitch,  not  always  in 
the  humour  for  imbibing  the  quintessence  of  literary 
pabulum,  and  "  some  books  not  overwise "  (as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  puts  it)  will  often  instruct  and  cheer  and 
even  resuscitate  the  flagging  mental  energies. 
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Again,  there  is  the  question  of  "  The  Hundred  Best 
Books,"  about  which  much  was  said  and  written  a  few 
years  ago,  and  which  said  hundred  were  recommended  as 
a  library  for — I  don't  remember  whom ;  was  it  the  budding 
youth?  or  the  unlettered  working-man?  or  the  retired 
Croesus  whose  reading  had  been  circumscribed  in  his 
money-amassing  days?  I  forget.  All  I  recollect  is  that 
certain  pedantic  scribes,  more  rash  than  wise  (for  learned 
men  are  not  always  wise)  ventured  to  name  the  very 
quintessential  hundred  books ;  and  I  also  remember  this, 
that  there  were  comparatively  few  readable  books  among 
the  lot — certainly,  very  few  suitable  for  the  particular 
patient  (if  one  of  the  foregoing)  who  had  to  swallow  their 
contents. 

But,  assuming  that  I  exaggerate  in  making  this  assertion, 
what  about  the  other  ten  times  ten  thousand  unnamed 
books?  Surely  one  moment's  consideration  will  show  the 
folly  of  such  attempts  to  fractionate  the  literature  of  the 
ages.  One  star  differeth  from  another  star,  but  the  very 
saying  implies  that  each  has  its  own  special  characteristics, 
and  it  is  an  impertinence  to  make  invidious  distinctions. 
No  man  is  capable  of  naming  the  hundred  best  books.  To 
attempt  it  is  to  attempt  the  impossible,  and  the  very  fact 
that  he  attempts  it  speaks  volumes  for  his  incompetency, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  not  realised  the  insoluble  conditions  of 
the  problem.  How  restricted  must  be  his  intellectual 
vision,  what  a  cramped  idea  of  the  literature  of  the  ages 
the  possessor  of  the  so-called  "  Hundred  Best  Books  "  in 
his  ignorance  must  have,  if  he  pins  his  faith  to  the  compiler 
of  the  said  hundred.  There  would  be  less  occasion  to  scout 
the  dictum  if  the  collection  were  styled  "  One  Hundred 
Good  Books."  But  that  would  probably  be  too  modest  a 
designation  for  our  mentors,  whose  presumption  puts  them 
quite  out  of  court.  Nay,  almost  better  remain  in  blissful 
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ignorance  than  have  the  judgment  warped  and  the 
imagination  fettered  by  any  "  Hundred  Best  Books  !  "  The 
preparing  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  the  study  of  any 
particular  subject  is  a  very  different  thing.  Here  the 
skilled  expert  is  on  safe  ground,  and  may  be  trusted, 
provided  his  tolerance  is  as  wide  as  his  knowledge. 

Then,  is  there  to  be  no  attempt  at  guidance  to  the 
student,  who,  casting  his  eager  glance  over  the  wide  field 
of  literature,  hesitates  where  to  begin  browsing?  I  don't 
say  that;  and,  personally,  if  I  were  asked  for  guidance,  or 
if  I  felt  that  a  seasonable  word  might  be  fruitful,  to  young 
men  especially,  I  would  say:  Read  the  poets,  and  the 
poets,  and  yet  again  the  poets;  your  other  reading  will 
then  take  care  of  itself.  There  is  no  real  liberal  education 
outside  the  poets — no  education  worthy  the  name  of 
"  liberal "  that  is  wanting  in  this  substratum.  He  who 
reads  them  to  advantage  has  got  a  liberal  education  and 
more,  especially  if  in  the  midst  of  such  reading  he  has  not 
ignored  the  book  of  nature,  and  of  human  nature,  and  of 
his  own  inner  consciousness.  These  the  poets  themselves 
read  at  first  hand.  If  one  should  be  inclined  to  ruminate 
on  the  chequered,  unfortunate  lives  of  the  poets — many  of 
them — of  their  frequent  poverty  and  mischances,  and 
unworldly  wisdom,  call  to  mind  Schiller's  poem,  "The 
Sharing  of  the  Earth,"  and  say  whether,  after  all,  there 
were  no  compensations  in  their  lot.  Since  Homer  down- 
wards there  have  been  few  millionaires  among  the  tribe; 
nothing  so  vulgar  as  that,  Heaven  be  thanked !  Did  I  say 
few  millionaires?  Yea,  millionaires  in  all  that  is  worth 
winning ! 

But  to  return  to  my  muttons.  The  man  who  declares 
that  he  has  ceased  to  cherish  any  books  but  those  in  which 
"  the  highest  class  of  literature "  is  enshrined  is  an 
ignoramus  where  books  are  concerned.  I  doubt  his  enjoy- 
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ment  of  literature  of  any  class.  His  heart  is  not  really  in 
his  books,  either  high  or  humble,  and  what  then  avails  his 
possession  of  only  the  highest?  I  envy  not  his  book 
wisdom. 

I  confess,  however,  with  all  humility,  that  I  was  myself 
once  seized  with  an  attack  of  this  selection  trouble,  having 
come  to  the  sudden  resolve  that  I  would  weed  out  of  my 
small  collection  all  books  of  what  might  be  considered  an 
indifferent  character,  reserving  only  the  very  best.  But 
when  I  tried  to  put  my  resolution  into  practice  I  repented 
of  it,  and  quietly  replaced  the  despised— or  at  least  less 
esteemed — tomes  on  the  shelves,  feeling  that,  though  below 
the  best,  there  was  yet  something  in  them,  or  associated 
with  them,  which  caused  a  pang  of  regret  that  I  should 
think  of  sacrificing  them  to  a  momentary  impulse  of 
eclecticism.  And  was  it  my  indistinct  vision,  or  did  my 
imagination  deceive  me  into  thinking  that  the  restored 
volumes  looked  out  at  me  with  tender,  tearful,  affectionate 
eyes  that  spoke  volumes  of  thanks  for  my  having  repented 
of  my  resolve  to  cast  them  adrift?  I  have  determined 
never  to  do  it  again  ! 

Earlier  in  my  lifetime  I  had  formed  a  good  miscellaneous 
library,  but,  having  accepted  a  several  years'  engagement 
abroad,  I  decided  to  sell  all  my  books.  It  was  a  wrench  to 
part  with  them,  as  may  well  be  believed,  but  the  sacrifice 
had  to  be  made  as  being  best  under  the  circumstances. 
Returning  home  again  after  long  years,  my  books  began 
to  accumulate  as  before,  and  again  my  shelves  have  become 
fairly  well  stocked.  I  often  wish,  however,  that  I  had 
back  some  of  the  old  favourites  from  whom  I  parted  years 
ago.  Alas !  they  are  not  now  readily  accessible.  They 
were  not  what  are  called  classics,  whether  English  or 
foreign — no  such  thing.  These,  whether  in  the  original 
or  in  good  translations,  are  as  common  as  blackberries  in 
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autumn.  We  can  get  them  for  the  ordering  at  any  time 
and  from  any  bookseller.  Some  of  them  might  be 
described  as  considerably  below  the  highest  literature. 
But  they  were  good  nevertheless,  and  had  cheered  and 
warmed  my  heart  or  stirred  my  imagination  in  earlier  years. 
They  are  all  gone,  and  many  of  them  can  only  be  replaced 
at  intervals  by  diligently  searching  second-hand  book 
catalogues.  Some  of  them  I  have  eagerly  sought  for, 
going  the  length  of  advertising  for  them  again  and  again, 
generally  without  avail.  They  are  like  the  past  un- 
remembered  dead — 

Their  mem'ry  and  their  name  is  gone, 
Alike  unknowing  and  unknown. 

Not  wholly  unremembered  !  There  is  a  quiet  heart  here  and 
there  that  cherishes  their  contents  with  fond  satisfaction. 

With  what  avidity  did  I  write  for  one  of  my  unknown 
favourites,  the  title  of  which  I  espied  in  one  of  those  same 
bookseller's  catalogues  the  other  week,  and  how  I  almost 
danced  for  joy  when  the  return  post  brought  me  the  long- 
lost  and  wished-for  volume.  It  was  like  the  meeting  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  with  his  Father.  I,  mind  you,  being  the  prodigal 
rather  than  the  other,  and  we  metaphorically  fell  on  each 
others'  neck  and  kissed.  It  opened  its  pages  to  me  as  in 
the  old  days,  and  a  world  of  kindly  associations  crowded 
round  us  as  we  sat  by  the  evening  fireside,  slippers  on 
feet,  revelling  together  over  the  past — my  book  and  I. 
And  it  was  only  a  simple  bit  of  a  book,  far  from  being 
amongst  what  is  termed  "  the  highest  class  of  literature." 

With  what  feelings  of  contempt,  merging  into  mocking 
laughter,  do  I  sometimes  read  the  auctioneers'  advertise- 
ments of  "  The  choicest  library  to  be  sold,  consisting, 
amongst  others,  of  the  works  of  the  standaxd  authors,  one 
of  them  in  twenty  volumes,  another  in  thirty  volumes, 
and  so  on,  each  illustrated  and  embellished  by  the  foremost 
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artists,  and  all  handsomely  bound  in  half  calf,  gilt 
lettered."  They  may  be  bound  in  half  calf  for  all  I  care, 
but  I  have  a  lingering1  suspicion  that  as  a  rule  they  are 
purchased  only  by — well,  not  by  genuine  book  lovers. 

I  confess,  again  (possibly  to  my  own  disparagement), 
that  wandering  through  the  wilderness  of  a  great  library, 
public  or  other,  does  not  appal  me;  neither  does  the  vast 
array  of  books  appeal  to  me  like  glancing  along  the  modest 
shelves  of  my  own  little  store.  The  tomes  in  the  great 
Valhalla  may  be  rare,  and  grand,  and  unique,  and  costly, 
but  if  they  are  not  owned  by  me  what  care  I  by  whom, 
they  be ! 

I  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 

I  ne'er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip, 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Give  me  my  own  little  store  of  personal  friends  and 
favourites.  Poor  things  some  of  them,  but  mine  own 
from  long,  intimate  and  kindly  association.  The  collection 
may  not  contain  all  "The  Hundred  Best  Books"  that 
simpletons  are  cajoled  into  buying,  but  there  is  the 
imprimatur  of  long  acquaintance  and  loving  remembrance 
on  every  page  of  them. 

I  sometimes  think  that  it  would  be  a  delightful  hobby 
to  make  a  collection  of  books  that  are  not  known.  Not 
known  to  the  outside  world  I  mean.  Books  good  and 
genuine,  and  that  once-in-a-way  charmed  or  entertained 
one's  self  as  well  as  a  circle  of  readers  now  dead  and  gone, 
the  memory  of  the  books  having  to  a  large  extent  died 
•with  them. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  neglected  books.  Neglect  implies 
knowledge — knowing  but  ignoring,  known  but  ignored. 
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My  collection  would  be  of  the  unknown.  Let  me  here 
guard  myself  by  repeating  that  I  mean  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers.  The  books  to  which  I  refer, 
the  most  forsaken  of  them,  will  still  be  known  to  a  few 
bookworms,  and  some  of  them  may  doubtless  be  found 
locked  up  in  libraries,  both  public  and  private;  but  they 
are  practically  unknown  in  spite  of  that  fact.  Neither  do 
I  mean  rare  books.  Rare  books  are  of  course  such  as  are 
sought  after  and  competed  for,  and  so  command  a  fancy 
price  in  the  market.  The  books  I  speak  of,  if  found  at 
all  in  a  second-hand  dealer's  catalogue  or  amongst  his 
stock,  would  be  priced  at  a  mere  bagatelle.  They  are,  as 
I  have  said,  virtually  unknown  books.  Some  of  them  are 
only  curious,  perhaps  indifferent  as  regards  literary  merit, 
but  they  have  each  a  distinctive  character,  and  they  are 
all  worth  knowing.  Let  me  name  a  few  just  by  way  of 
example  :  — "  The  Three  Imposters,"  "  Despard  the  Sports- 
man," "  Tuckerman's  Thoughts  on  the  Poets,"  l  "  Meikle's 
Meditations,"  "  The  Early  History  of  Three  Barbarians," 
"  Nuces  Philosophicse,"  "  Kasper  Hauser,"  "  Genius  and 
Misfortune,"  "  Kirwan's  Lectures,"  "  Dialogue  between  a 
Pilgrim  and  Oleophas,"  "  Cobwebs  of  Criticism,"  "  The 
Windy  Side  of  the  World,"  "Waters  of  the  East," 
"  Philosophy  without  Assumptions,"  "  Some  Fruits  of 
Solitude,"  2  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  I  might  add,  as  being 
comparatively  unknown,  "  The  Economy  of  Human  Life," 
and  "  Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver," 
though  this  latter  has  lately  been  reprinted. 

There   is  perhaps  just   a   lurking   feeling   of  personal 

1.  This  is  well  worth  reprinting  for  the  sake  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes. 

2.  I  have  included  "  Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  "  in  the  list,  because, 
although   many  editions  were  published  in   the   18th   century,  it  was 
virtually  an  unknown  book  until  the  recent  reprint  (1900),  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  was  issued. 
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gratification  in  the  idea  of  such  a  collection.  Who  knows 
(happy  thought !)  but  that  one  or  other  of  one's  own  books 
might  find  its  way  into  such  a  library,  or  on  such  a  shelf, 
and  so  the  poor  author,  to  spite  oblivion  when  he  is 
sleeping  under  the  daisies,  would  be  assured  of  a  quasi 
immortality. 


SONNET. 

By  S.  BRADBURY. 

T^O  Corin's  mean  abode  Fame  asked  her  way — 
Corin,  who  sighed  for  nothing  he  had  not, 
But  loved  his  books,  his  friends,  the  sheltered  spot 
Which   claimed  his  careful  labour  day  by  day, 
And,  to  her  knock,  kept  a  latched  door  for  nay. 
So  she  returned  but,  all  her  haste  forgot, 
Loitered  to  pluck,  from  his  well-tended  plot, 
A  blossom  here  and  there  a  fragrant  spray. 

Later,  when  from  the  house,  now  hushed  and  dim, 
Slow-filed  the  neighbour-folk  long  known  to  him, 

She  came,  a  mourner  unsolicited, 
Bearing  the  flowers,  once  his,  still  fresh  and  fair, 
And  bade  the  grudging  greybeard  sexton  spare 

Awhile  her  gift — a  wreath  for  Corin  dead ! 


"DON  QUIXOTE'S"   ROMANCES   OF   CHIVALRY. 
By  W.   R.   CREDLAND. 

OOME  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  January  of  the 
year  1605,  there  was  issued  in  Madrid,  from  the  press 
of  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  a  book  whose  title  ran  "  El  Ingenioso 
Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Compuesto  por 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra."  On  the  same  page  was 
the  broad  hint  to  the  curious  that  the  work  was  "  Sold  at 
the  house  of  Francisco  de  Robles,  bookseller  to  our  Lord 
the  King."  Francisco  had  indulged  his  taste  for  speculation 
a  little,  having  bought,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  the 
copyright  of  a  book  offered  by  a  broken-down  and  poverty- 
smitten  old  soldier,  whose  previous  adventures  in  the  realm 
of  literature  had  been  of  scant  profit,  either  in  fame  or 
fortune,  to  himself  or  others.  How  much  was  paid  to  this 
needy  author,  almost  distraught  at  the  moment  through 
persecution  for  the  sinning  of  another  against  him,  we  shall 
probably  never  know;  but  the  sum  cannot  have  been  a 
small  fortune,  for  neither  the  writer  nor  the  worthy  book- 
seller was  aware  that  he  was  trafficing  with  one  of  the 
most  precious  gems  of  the  world's  literature. 

Seldom  does  such  a  delightful  surprise  wait  upon  the 
publisher  who,  more  in  pity  than  in  hope  of  reward,  assists 
a  poor-devil  author,  than  that  which  greeted  the  King's 
bookseller.  "Don  Quixote's"  reception  by  the  general 
public  was  instant  and  enthusiastic.  He  "  hit  them  where 
they  lived,"  and  in  less  than  six  months  half-a-dozen 
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editions  of  the  "Delightful  History"  were  demanded. 
Yet  whilst  the  great  masterpiece  took  by  storm  the  fancy 
of  the  people,  it  aroused  the  anger,  envy,  and  opposition  of 
the  cultured.  In  it  peasants,  innkeepers,  muleteers,  and 
other  common  folk  found  their  own  language  spoken  and 
their  own  manners  and  behaviour  reproduced.  Its  every- 
day realism,  its  homely  humour,  its  abounding  proverbial 
philosophy,  its  broadly  farcical  incidents,  wherein  was 
smitten  with  shafts  of  laughing  satire  the  outworn 
romanticism  which  still  encased  them,  were  an  unexpected 
and  unprecedented  surprise  and  delight.  With  the  upper 
classes  the  position  was  very  different.  Here  was  an  im- 
pudent production,  in  which  their  favoured  and  most 
delectable  reading,  the  stories  of  courtly  chivalry  and 
knightly  romance,  was  laughed  at  and  put  to  scorn,  and 
the  inimitable  genius  displayed  in  its  derision  was  but  a 
further  ground  of  offence.  And  so  the  caballeros  were 
hurt  in  that  tenderest  spot,  their  pride,  and  poor  Cervantes 
reaped  a  rich  reward  of  despiteful  usage.  But  with  the 
charity  and  largeness  of  soul  that  were  his  he  merely 
smiled,  and  retaliated  by  presenting  to  them  and  to  the 
world,  almost  as  a  last  legacy,  a  continuation  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  more 
joyous  and  diverting  than  those  recounted  before.  In 
composing  his  mock  romance  Cervantes  strongly  insisted 
that  his  object  was  to  discredit,  and  if  possible,  destroy  the 
more  worthless  of  the  tales  of  chivalry  whose  influence  was 
then  so  widespread,  and  to  his  mind  was  so  mischievous. 
Chivalry  itself,  in  its  true  and  modernly  accepted  meaning, 
he  loved  and  revered ;  it  was  the  false  books  and  notions  of 
errantry  he  wished  to  destroy.  Greater  than  any  hope  he 
might  have  had  was  his  success,  for  whilst  laughing  them 
out  of  life  and  literature  as  he  did,  he  not  only  destroyed  but 
created,  replacing  them  with  a  romance  which  adumbrates 
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the  true  spirit  of  knighthood,  which  will  survive  because 
it  is  instinct  with  humanity,  which  will  ever  charm  because 
its  pathos  and  its  humour  are  elemental. 

On  the  influence  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  in  European  litera- 
ture a  goodly  volume  might  be  written.  England  has  the 
proud  honour  of  being  the  first  foreign  country  to  recognise 
its  merits  and  to  reproduce  the  story.  Its  original  trans- 
lator, Thomas  Shelton,  is  also  the  best.  Printed  in  1612, 
he  has  transmuted  it  into  the  virile  and  richly  coloured 
English  of  the  days  of  Shakespeare — of  our  Augustan  age. 
Later  translations  are  more  exact,  but  as  literature  they  are 
worthless  in  comparison.  Lockhart  tells  us  Sir  Walter 
Scott  owned  that  it  was  the  stories  of  Cervantes  which  in- 
spired his  first  efforts  in  fiction.  Indebted  also  to  his 
fecund  imagination  are  "  Hudibras "  Butler,  Defoe, 
Smollett,  Fielding,  Addison,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Daudet, 
and  a  score  of  others.  "  Don  Quixote  "  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  the  European  and  several  other  languages. 
Yery  honourably  Spain  heads  the  list  of  editions  with  some 
220;  France  follows  with  160,  England  is  a  good  third 
with  140,  Germany  has  60,  Russia  20,  and  the  Turks  have 
one  to  delight  them.  Still  most  popular  is  it  in  our  free 
public  libraries,  and  recently  Judge  Parry,  of  Manchester, 
has  produced  an  edition  written  for  the  delectation  of 
children.  What  the  work's  influence  was  on  the  minds  of 
individuals  has  been  most  sweetly  and  impressively  told  by 
Heine  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  By  your  most  gracious 
leave,  dear  reader,  the  present  writer  will  endeavour  to 
give  such  expression  as  in  him  lies  of  his  own  experience 
of  its  fascinating  power. 

On  a  lovely  afternoon  in  June,  a  small  boy  might  have 
been  seen,  lying  flat  under  the  wide-spreading  shade  of  a 
grand  old  oak  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  those  ancient 
forests  which  so  finely  accentuate  the  beauty  of  a  certain 
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eastern  county.  A  book  was  open  before  him,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  entertainment  of  his  reading  was  made  mani- 
fest by  the  wild  whirling  of  a  pair  of  heels.  He  was  away 
in  Spain  following  with  intense  glee  the  adventures  of  that 
most  ingenious  knight,  Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha,  and 
his  redoubtable  squire,  Sancho  Panza.  Everything  was 
splendidly  real  and  gloriously  strange,  new  and  exciting. 
Much  there  was  that  he  failed  to  understand  or  duly 
appreciate.  The  mad  Knight  puzzled  him  as  oft  as  he 
amused,  but  that  jolly  good  fellow  Sancho,  what  an  un- 
alloyed delight  he  was  !  How  suddenly  the  lad  caught  his 
breath  when  the  foolish  Knight  went  full  tilt  at  the  wind- 
mills, and  how  he  writhed  with  excitement  during  that 
dour  fight  with  the  Biscayan,  and  was  blinded  with  tears 
as  the  Knight's  ear  fell  lopped  to  earth.  Then  what  great 
fun  it  was  when  Governor  Sancho  came  to  his  heart's 
desire  by  the  acquisition  of  his  island,  and  seated  before  a 
sumptuous  feast  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  an 
empty  paunch  because  that  villainous  physician  so  tenderly 
guarded  his  health.  These  and  many  another  scene  stand 
out  as  pictures,  stamped  indelibly  on  the  mind  in  those 
early  days,  pictures  which  have  been  an  unfailing  and 
perennial  satisfaction.  Turning  in  later  life  to  this 
treasure  of  his  boyhood,  he  understood  and  deeply  felt 
many  great  and  noble  truths  that  had  been  but  as  mysteries 
to  his  boyish  mind.  He  saw  how  great  the  book  was,  but 
how  infinitely  greater  was  its  writer.  He  had  read  of  the 
wildly  romantic  and  pitifully  sordid  life  of  that  same 
Cervantes ;  how  he  had  fought  bravely  at  the  glorious  fight 
of  Lepanto,  and  had  there  received  that  disabling  wound 
to  his  left  hand,  of  which  he  was  ever  afterward  so  justly 
proud ;  had  read  of  the  nameless  horrors  of  his  captivity  in 
Algiers;  and  how  when  restored  once  more  to  his  beloved 
Spain  it  was  but  to  suffer  deeply  through  the  criminality 
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of  others,  and  to  feel  the  sting  of  neglect  and  inappreciation 
when  he  strove  hard  to  fulfill  that  mission  he  fondly  im- 
agined was  his  of  becoming  his  native  land's  greatest 
dramatist.  These  things,  and  other  like  unto  them,  having 
read,  he  came  to  see  how  completely  the  man's  masterpiece 
was  in  itself  the  man.  For  it  is  drawn  out  of  its  writer's 
very  heart,  out  of  the  personality  and  experience  of  the 
most  knightly  gentleman  of  his  time  or  of  all  time.  Could 
his  book  miss  being  a  world  treasure,  seeing  that  it  is  a 
picture  of  a  romantic  soul,  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
through  the  similitude  of  a  parable  embodying  all 
humanity? 

Not  a  little  significantly,  mayhap,  the  very  joustings  of 
Cervantes  against  the  romances  of  chivalry  aroused,  even 
in  so  youthful  a  breast,  a  strong  desire  to  know  whatsoever 
could  be  learned  concerning  these  fascinating  stories  of  the 
dim,  romantic  past.  Around  them  was  thrown  the  mystic 
glamour  of  faerie  and  of  legend,  through  them  rang  the 
clang  and  potency  of  arms,  doughty  deeds  of  superhuman 
valour  were  wrought  in  them  by  brave  and  noble  knights, 
giants  were  slain,  the  power  of  magicians  was  overcome, 
beautiful  and  distressed  ladies  were  rescued  from  direst 
evils  about  to  be  suffered  from  foul  beast  or  fouler  man. 
Oh !  it  was  glorious !  and  when  "  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom"  fell  into  the  boy's  hands,  with  what  gluttony 
those  wondrous  tales  were  devoured.  It  was  not  till  con- 
siderably later  that  he  was  able  to  indulge  the  taste  and 
love,  then  implanted  and  never  since  eradicated,  for  these 
romances  of  the  olden  days.  But  in  the  course  of  time  he 
absorbed  them  all  and  came  to  hold  chiefest  and  most  dear 
the  histories  of  the  valorous  and  kingly  Arthur,  he  who  sat 
lord  of  the  Round  Table,  and  of  those  glorious  heroes  who 
formed  his  glittering  court  of  warriors  and  of  knights,  and 
so  to  him  when  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  appeared 
the  poems  brought  a  satisfaction  and  a  joy  ineffable. 
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It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  love  their  "Quixote" 
that  when  those  two  righteous  and  greatly  scandalised 
men,  the  curate  and  the  barber,  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
poor  demented  Knight's  library,  they  saved  from  the 
funeral  pyre  of  chivalry  a  few  volumes  too  good  for  hasty 
condemnation.  We  read  how  that 

The  first  that  Master  Nicholas  put  into  his  hands  was 
"Amadis  of  Gaule,"  which  the  Curate  perusing  awhile, 
"  This  comes  not  to  me  first  of  all  others,  without  some 
mysterie :  for  as  I  have  heard  tolde,  this  is  the  first  book  of 
knighthood  that  ever  was  printed  in  Spaine,  and  all  the 
others  have  had  their  beginning  and  originall  from  this; 
and  therefore,  methinkes  that  we  must  condemns  him  to  the 
fire,  without  all  remission,  as  the  Dogmatiser  and  head  of 
so  badde  a  sect."  "  Not  so,  fie,"  quoth  the  Barber,  "  for  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  the  very  best  contrived  booke  of  all  those 
of  that  kinde,  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  pardoned  as  the  only 
complete  one  of  the  profession."  "  That  is  true,"  replied  the 
Curate,  "  and  for  that  reason  we  doe  give  him  his  life  for  this 
time." 

Thus  "Amadis  of  Gaule  "  was  rescued  from  the  flames, 
as  was  also  "Palmerin  of  England,"  as  "a  thing  rarely 
delectable."  So  it  is  clear  that  Cervantes  was  not  in- 
discriminate in  his  wrath;  that  which  was  of  excellence 
and  faithfully  representative  he  was  graciously  willing  to 
preserve,  and  the  critical  judgment  of  later  time  has  en- 
dorsed his  verdict.  These  two  knightly  romances  have 
been  more  than  once  reprinted  in  England,  and  Southey, 
the  poet,  edited  an  abridgement  of  both.  When  first 
I  read  "Amadis  of  Gaule"  the  story  interested  me 
deeply.  Its  era  -is  long,  long  ago,  before  the  misty 
days  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  very  dawn 
of  that  "  history "  which  is  a  dreamily  poetic  suffusion 
of  fact,  and  fancy,  and  fable.  Because  of  his  untoward 
birth  the  infant  Amadis  was  placed  in  a  cradle  and 
committed  to  the  sea.  Picked  up  by  a  Knight  of 
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Scotland,  lie  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  the  Court  of 
Scotland's  King.  There  he  formed  an  attachment  with 
Oriana,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  Soon  his 
knightly  career  begins.  He  slays  giants,  overthrows 
inimical  kings,  retires  to  a  hermitage  after  receiving  a 
cruel  letter  from  Oriana — one  of  the  chief  points  of  Don 
Quixote's  fantastic  imitation — defeats  a  hundred  knights 
"all  on  his  own,"  and  rescues  his  beloved  princess  from  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  a  splendid  sea  fight.  Oriana  is 
conveyed  to  Firm  Island,  an  island  of  strange  enchant- 
ments, and  there  the  lady  terminates  the  bewitchings  of 
the  place  by  entering  the  magic  apartment  which  could 
only  be  approached  by  the  fairest  and  most  faithful  maiden 
in  the  world.  The  story  excels  most  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry  in  the  delineation  of  character.  There  is  much 
charm  in  the  account  of  the  infancy  and  boyhood  of 
Amadis,  and  the  early  attachment  between  him  and 
Oriana.  Amadis  also  is  well  distinguished  from  his 
brother  Galaor ;  they  are  equally  valiant,  but  Amadis  lacks 
the  gaiety  of  his  brother,  whilst  Galaor  is  also  more  than  a 
little  of  a  free  lover.  The  morals  displayed  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  incidents  are  excellent.  There  is  a 
delicious  fairy  named  Urganda,  the  original  it  may  be  of 
Morgana  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

"  Palmerin  of  England  "  is  of  later  date,  and  apparently 
of  French  origin.  His  adventures  are  wondrously  numerous, 
and  he  is  accompanied  by  a  squire  somewhat  of  the  like  kidney 
with  Sancho  Panza.  There  is  a  formidable  castle  wherein 
under  the  care  of  a  giant  there  dwells  the  lovely,  but  haughty, 
Miraguarda,  whose  portrait  painted  on  a  shield  hangs  over 
the  gates.  Many  enamoured  knights  protect  this  portrait, 
and  the  story  of  the  stealing  of  the  portrait  by  the  Soldan 
of  Babylon  is  very  thrilling.  There  is  much  more  which 
need  not  be  followed  here,  but  this  quaint  old  tale  rightly 
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divides  the  palm  of  popularity  with  "Amadis  of  Gaule." 
Those  who  should  wish  to  read  any  of  these  stories  of  the 
romantic  past  will  find  their  names,  and  some  brief  account 
of  all  those  which  found  a  place  in  the  dolorous  collection 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  detailed  in  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts' 
edition  of  the  immortal  "Historic  of  the  Valorous  and 
Wittie  Knight  Errant  Don  Quixote."  * 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  "Yorkshire 
Post" 


A    SHAKESPEAREAN    SISTERHOOD:    IMOGEN, 
DESDEMONA  AND  HERMIONE. 

By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS. 

T  T  is  now  generally  admitted  that — doubtful  as  the 
underlying  and  predisposing  cause  might  be — Shake- 
speare, at  the  heyday  of  his  literary  career,  endured  a 
mental  gloom  from  which  emerged  the  shapes  of  grim 
and  most  appalling  tragedy.  The  large-hearted,  witty, 
genial  poet  became  a  misanthrope  and  a  railer  against 
mankind.  He  saw  only  the  dark  side  of  things,  selected 
only  stories  of  sorrow  and  crisis,  and  poured  forth  bitterest 
lamentations.  He  spoke  of  raging  husbands  and  faithless 
or  slandered  wives,  of  cruel  and  unjust  fathers,  of  men 
fallen  from  high  estate,  and  of  separated  friends,  as  if 
love  and  kindness  and  justice  were  illusions  under  which 
the  mind  staggered.  The  gloom  descended  upon  him 
about  the  year  1600,  when  he  was-  but  thirty-six  years  of 
age — that  time  when,  as  Hallam  said,  "  his  heart  was 
ill  at  ease  and  ill-content  with  the  world  or  his  own 
conscience."  It  lasted  until  1609.  During  this  dark 
period  he  wrote  "  Lear,"  "  Othello,"  "  Timon  of  Athens," 
"  Macbeth,"  and  all  those  terrible  tragedies  which  deal 
with  the  wreck  of  great  minds  and  the  loss  of  mighty 
souls. 

But  after  the  year  1609  his  mood  again  grew  milder. 
He  seemed  to  become  reconciled  to  life,  to  see  its  sweeter 
and  more  hopeful  aspect,  and  to  realise  that  even  slander 
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and  betrayal  and  injustice  need  not  always  end  in  death 
and  desolation.  The  tragic  vein  in  his  writings,  though 
still  traceable,  was  converted  into  comedy.  Resuming  the 
old  themes,  he  gave  them  happy  endings.  "  Pericles  " 
showed  the  redeeming  power  of  love  and  mercy  and  the 
restoration  of  friends  after  loss.  "  The  Winter's  Tale  " 
showed  how  innocence  triumphed  over  suspicion,  and 
"  Cymbeline "  showed  how  innocence  triumphed  over 
perjury.  The  poet's  faith  in  justice  was  restored.  These 
were  the  compositions  which  occupied  him  immediately 
after  1609,  the  date  which  marks  the  cessation  of  his  years 
of  gloom;  and  they  fall  naturally  into  place  as  evidence 
of  his  changed  nature,  the  more  so  as  they  come  to  us  as 
revisions,  or  second  thoughts,  on  the  subjects  which  had 
engaged  him  just  before. 

The  link  between  the  dramas  of  the  dark  period  and  the 
dramas  of  the  placid  period  is  so  strong  and  so  conspicuous 
as  to  be  a  literary  phenomenon.  It  has  its  psychological 
value  and  interest  also.  The  same  man  is  writing  on  the 
same  lines;  he  still  reveals  the  deadly  course  of  slander 
and  suspicion;  the  same  thoughts  occur  to  him  on  uncertain 
friendships  and  the  dangers  of  high  place  and  court 
favour :  yet  he  changes  the  current  suddenly  in  the  end, 
and  it  finds  its  close  in  joy,  not  in  grief,  in  a  reconstructed 
situation  where  human  happiness  is  assured,  not  in  chaos 
which  brooding  silent  death  makes  terrible  and  irre- 
trievable. 

Just  as  there  are  links  in  the  stories  and  links  in  the 
ideas  educed,  so  there  are  links  in  the  characters.  The 
doubting  husbands  and  lovers,  as  well  as  the  assailants  of 
the  women  loved,  the  ear-poisoners,  the  intriguers — all  are 
of  one  race,  one  blood.  And  the  women  are  even  more 
closely  united  and  related :  they  are  a  sisterhood  in 
Shakespearean  drama. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Shakespeare,  who  was  not 
glaringly  addicted  to  the  vice  of  repetition  in  main  ideas, 
on  no  fewer  than  three  occasions  should  take  for  his  main 
theme  the  vindication  of  the  faithful  wife,  tempted  to 
evil,  and  falsely  charged  with  unchastity. 

In  "  Othello "  the  innocence  of  Desdemona  is  only 
proved  when  she  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  wrath  of  her 
husband,  whose  ears  have  been  poisoned  by  the  most 
infamous  and  unrepentant  of  villains,  lago.  In  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  the  innocence  of  Hermione  is  only  proved 
long  after  she  was  thought  to  have  perished  in  despair  at 
the  suspicion  engendered  in  her  jealous  husband's  heart. 
In  "  Cymbeline  "  the  innocence  of  Imogen  is  only  proved 
after  her  execution  has  been  ordered  by  a  husband,  not 
naturally  jealous,  but  convinced  against  his  will  of  her 
guilt.  The  harsh  note  of  tragedy  is  struck  in  each  of  the 
latter  instances,  but  is  changed  to  a  chord  of  harmony 
at  the  close. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  story-motifs  were  common  in 
Shakespeare's  age,  and  before  it,  and  that  in  any  event  he 
took  them  from  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  We  have 
still  to  account  for  his  selection  of  and  his  return  to  them. 
They  were  not  the  only  available  material.  But  he  chose 
them,  preferred  them,  gave  them  his  most  constant 
thought.  It  might  have  been  supposed  he  exhausted  all 
the  possibilities  of  treatment  in  "  Othello,"  and  that  in 
that  prodigious  tragedy  he  poured  out  the  riches  of  his 
reflection,  and  crowned  the  woman-martyr;  but  he  found 
more  riches  for  "  Winter's  Tale  "  and  another  crown  for 
Hermione ;  still  more  riches  for  "  Cymbeline  "  and  another 
crown  for  Imogen.  The  three  dramas  together  constitute 
almost  a  miracle  of  achievement — the  same  basis  and  the 
superstructure  supreme  in  greatness  and  sovereignty, 
betokening  no  failure  of  the  master-hand,  no  diminution 
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in  inspiration  or  power  or  resource  of  the  designer.  The 
same,  yet  not  the  same.  Three  temples  to  womanhood, 
three  shrines  to  women's  virtue,  three  monuments  to 
innocence.  And  this  in  an  age  when  women  were  seldom 
more  esteemed  than  toys,  when  the  sex  was  little  better 
than  enslaved,  and  when  man  lorded  his  superiority  over 
the  weaker  and  inferior  creature  taken  by  him  to  wife. 

The  championship  of  women  was  rare  enough,  but  con- 
ducted on  such  lines  must  have  been  almost  inconceivable 
to  Shakespeare's  generation.  Yet,  when  the  phenomenon 
is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  part  of  Shakespeare's  whole 
scheme,  for  not  Dante  or  Petrarch  had  a  higher  intellectual 
or  spiritual  ideal  of  womanhood  than  he,  nor  was  his 
tribute  reserved  for  one  being  who  had  aroused  his  own 
passionate  adoration,  or  expended  upon  one  love  of  his 
own  heart — it  was  catholic  and  universal,  inclusive  of 
women  in  the  mass,  as  an  order  of  beings  who  demanded 
his  tenderest  thought,  his  knightly  worship  and  fealty,  his 
reverential  regard.  His  chivalry  was  a  religion,  and  led 
him  to  perceive  the  saintlike  attributes,  the  divine 
qualities,  in  those  heroines  who  commanded  men's  honour 
and  won  their  deepest  love.  They  were  spotless,  and,  like 
the  crystal  over  which  mists  and  shadows  might  pass, 
would  retain  and  reflect  nothing  but  light. 

The  first  of  the  trilogy  was  "  Othello,"  dating  to  1606, 
when  Shakespeare  was  in  the  state  of  gloom,  already 
described,  which  led  him  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
tremendous  in  tragedy.  It  was  the  story  of  the  victims 
of  calumny,  the  innocent  wife  falsely  accused,  and  the 
passionate  husband  infuriated  with  a  false  sense  of  wrong. 
In  "  Cymbeline "  the  innocent  wife,  the  suspecting 
husband,  and  the  traitorous  calumniator  all  reappear. 
Imogen  is  the  second  Desdemona,  and  only  narrowly 
escapes  Desdemona's  fate.  Leonatus  is  Othello,  and 
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lachimo  is  lago  in  little — an  lago  capable  of  contrition, 
and  not  incited  to  evil-doing  by  such  gross  and  insensate 
motives.  In  "  The  "Winter's  Tale,"  which  came  third, 
there  is  no  lago  at  all.  This  time  the  husband's  jealousy 
arises  from  within,  and  he  is  fooled  by  his  own  morbid 
fears.  The  poet  modified  his  theme  in  the  successive 
treatments,  yet  his  text  was  always  the  same. 

The  possible  beauty  of  the  female  character,  said 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  had  not  been  seen  as  in  a  dream 
before  Shakespeare  called  into  perfect  life  the  radiant 
shapes  of  Desdemona,  of  Imogen,  and  of  Hermione.  There 
had  been  idealised  portraits  of  innocence,  but  they  were 
"  too  shadowy  and  unreal  for  a  dramatic  reality."  The 
Grecian  classics,  De  Quincey  showed,  supplied  no  Shake- 
spearean prototypes.  Antigone,  Electra,  and  Iphigenia 
were  "  fine  marble  groups,  but  not  warm,  breathing 
realities;  the  fine  pulses  of  womanly  sensibilities  are  not 
throbbing  in  their  bosoms."  Another  difference  between 
the  classical  "  cold  moony  reflexes  of  life  "  and  the  "  true 
sunny  life  of  Shakespeare  "  is  that  the  antique  heroines 
put  forward  but  a  single  trait  of  character,  an  abstraction, 
an  insulated  quality;  but  in  Shakespeare  all  is  presented 
in  the  concrete,  and  each  character  has  real  organic  life. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  De  Quincey  should  name 
Imogen,  Desdemona,  and  Hermione  as  the  three  most 
striking  and  exalted  examples,  for  these  three  form  what 
I  have  called  a  sisterhood.  The  same  blood  seems  to  flow 
in  their  veins.  The  same  shadows  fall  over  them.  The 
same  experiences  come  to  them.  Each  incurs  the  same 
peril :  fate  has  them  in  its  net,  and  the  only  problem  is 
whether  they  can  escape  a  similar  doom.  Each  of  these 
heroines  is  a  wife.  Each  of  them  is  the  victim  of  a 
jealous  husband.  Each  of  them  is  under  sentence  of 
death,  suspected  of  a  fault  of  which  each  is  equally 
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innocent.  Each,  of  them  is  a  model  of  faithfulness  charged 
with  infidelity,  sentenced  in  error,  finally  vindicated.  In 
one  case  the  truth  was  learnt  too  late ;  in  two  cases  justice 
was  done  after  injustice  had  been  pronounced  and  after  pro- 
longed suffering  had  been  endured.  In  all  three  instances 
the  erring  husbands  were  made  to  understand  the  surpassing 
virtues  of  the  women  they  had  wronged  in  thought  or  in 
deed,  to  become  humble  and  repentant,  and  to  offer 
completest  restitution,  even  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
lives.  In  each  instance  the  victims  are  forgiving — nay, 
more,  they  are  never  resentful  even  in  their  darkest 
moments  of  persecution  and  suffering,  or  in  their  times  of 
bodily  pain  and  mental  anguish.  Void  of  offence  them- 
selves, they  look  without  reproach  upon  the  offenders. 
Gentle  in  character,  they  can  yet  endure  to  the  utmost. 
Compliant,  submissive,  infinitely  tender,  unexhaustively 
compassionate,  they  can  yet  exhibit  a  noble  courage,  an 
absolute  fearlessness,  when  the  danger  is  their  own.  They 
are  possessed  of  a  stoic  passivity. 

All  three  are  heroines  without  declamation,  bold  in 
endurance  without  being  bold  in  speech.  The  very 
completeness  and  the  supreme  consciousness  of  their 
innocence  make  wordy  protestation  and  elaborate  defence 
impossible.  They  act  on  the  belief  that  the  silence  of 
pure  innocence  may  persuade  when  speaking  fails; 
therefore,  after  a  few  natural  words  of  simple  pathetic 
truth,  they  have  no  passionate  outbursts,  no  clamant 
arguments,  no  fiery  protestations.  Even  Hermione,  in 
her  indignation,  is  restrained,  calm,  compliant  and 
resigned.  In  their  own  hearts  they  feel  too  unassailable 
to  require  such  means  of  protection;  the  justice  of  their 
cause  is  so  apparent  that  it  would  be  marred  by  the 
advocate's  arts.  If  the  penalty  must  come,  they  will  bear 
it,  but  bear  it  simply  because  the  hand  that  inflicts  it 
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is  the  hand  they  love,  and  because  they  know  sublime 
compensation  will  be  made  in  the  end.  With  such 
exalted  natures  the  passing  blow  is  nothing;  the  final 
exoneration,  the  cherished  memory,  the  blessed  reconcilia- 
tion even  if  it  be  but  of  spirits  after  death,  are  all  in  all. 

Such  are  these  three  women,  a  sisterhood  in  blood  and 
in  station ;  a  sisterhood  in  common  wrongs  and  in  grievous 
fate;  a  sisterhood  in  faith  and  fortitude;  a  sisterhood  in 
that  one  vindication  which  serves  for  the  three. 

That  Shakespeare  should  three  times  have  reverted  to 
the  theme,  and  given  us  these  kindred  women  in  different 
environment,  subjected  to  the  same  influences,  and 
emerging  from  a  fiery  ordeal  scathless,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  facts  for  independent  study.  By  what  motive 
was  he  impelled?  Was  he  representing  his  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and,  with  the  loving  care  of  a  master-artist, 
was  he  resolved  to  reveal  it  in  all  lights  that  the  perfection 
should  shine  forth  in  a  sun-like  clearness,  and  that, 
whether  life  or  death  brought  the  victory,  the  unsullied 
sweetness  of  the  highest  type  of  heroine  he  could  conceive 
should  be  understood?  Perchance  he  himself,  who  had 
written  gloomily  of  the  Cleopatras,  had  come  to  see  once 
more  that  earth  has  no  greater  glory  than  the  holy  wife; 
and  that  thrice  he  would  lavish  upon  her  portrait  the  best 
colours  of  his  artist-brush.  And,  after  he  had  shown  once 
that  from  man's  injustice  tragedy  might  come,  and  had 
made  a  sacrifice  of  Desdemona,  he  turned  more  willingly, 
more  gladly,  to  the  brighter  scenes  of  Imogen  restored  to 
Leonatus,  and  Hermione,  re-endowed  with  life,  redeeming 
her  husband  Leontes,  by  him  to  be  a  second  time  enthroned. 

Desdemona  perished  with  a  loving  pardon  for  her 
murderer — "  Who  hath  done  this  deed  ?"  "  I  myself ; 
farewell :  Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord."  Hermione 
stepped  from  her  pedestal  to  meet  the  husband  who  had 
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doomed  her — "  She  embraces  him :  she  hangs  about  his 
neck;"  and  Imogen,  rising  from  a  blow,  only  asks  the 
husband  as  she  throws  her  arms  about  him — 

Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you  ? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again. 

No  one  has  summed  up  the  character  of  Imogen  more 
beautifully  and  more  precisely  than  Brandes  when  he  says 
that  Shakespeare  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  creation 
of  this  heroine,  and  "  so  enchased  Imogen,  this  pearl 
among  women,  that  all  her  excellencies  show  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  setting  is  not  unworthy  of  the  jewel." 
In  Imogen,  he  adds,  we  have  an  embodiment  of  the  highest 
possible  characteristics  of  womanhood — "  untainted  health 
of  soul,  unshaken  fortitude,  constancy  that  withstands  all 
trials,  inexhaustible  forbearance,  unclouded  intelligence, 
love  that  never  wavers,  and  unquenchable  radiance  of 
spirit."  And  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  about 
this  remarkable  woman  is  her  perfect  simplicity.  She  has 
no  brilliance  like  Portia,  no  wit  like  Beatrice,  no  ambition 
like  Olivia,  no  romantic  allurements  like  Rosalind,  no 
stately  splendour  like  Hermione,  no  glorious  activity  like 
Isabella,  no  wayward  and  misguided  courage  like 
Desdemona — and  yet  she  is  great,  brave,  glorious, 
enchanting  by  sheer  force  of  her  natural  womanliness. 
She  is  the  gentlest  of  heroines,  yet  the  heroic  spirit  glows 
within  her,  making  her  dauntless,  in  her  simple  faith, 
unquenchable  love,  absolute  sincerity.  She  is  tempted ;  no 
passion  consumes  her.  She  only  summons  her  servant 
and  bids  the  assailant  of  her  honour  to  depart.  Her 
husband  doubts  her.  She  enters  no  vehement  defence. 
Self-assured  of  her  purity,  she  puts  her  pathetic  questions 
as  if  gently  reviewing  the  evidence  of  her  clear  conscience  : 
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What  is  it  to  be  false? 

To  lie  in  watch  there  and  to  think  on  him? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  1  if  sleep  charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake? 

There  could  be  no  more  convincing  testimony  than  that 
rendered  by  her  own  thoughts.  When  she  is  to  be  slain 
by  her  deceived  husband's  command,  she  shows  no  fear, 
asks  for  no  pity,  and  makes  no  heavy  complaint.  She 
knows  it  is  all  an  error,  but  a  sublime  submission  comes 
upon  her,  and  the  man  she  loves  so  well  may  find  her  a 
ready  sacrifice.  Thus  the  unutterable  pathos  of  that 
yielding — 

Come,  here's  my  heart : 

Something's  afore  't :  Soft,  soft !  we'll  no  defence ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. 

And  so  she  removes  the  "  Scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus 
all  turn'd  to  heresy,"  and  bares  her  breast  for  Pisanio's 
blade.  When  she  is  saved,  and  when  she  knows  the 
ghastly  falseness  of  the  accusations  which  her  husband 
believed,  no  reproaches  escape  her.  She  waits  the  time  of 
vindication  and  reunion.  Staggering  under  a  last  Wow, 
delivered  by  the  hand  she  loves  so  well,  she  casts  herself 
into  her  husband's  arms,  and  at  last  hears  those  words  of 
wondrous  bliss,  as  he  embraces  her: 

Hang  thee  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die ! 

Then  she  is  triumphant,  happy,  and  content — content, 
perhaps,  most  of  all.  She  is  ever  ready  to  explain, 
extenuate,  forgive;  and  though  we  say  this  is  the  perfection 
of  womanliness  and  wifely  duty,  still  we  see  that  it  is 
also  true  majesty. 

Simplicity,  then,  is  the  note  of  Imogen's  nature,  but  it 
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is  a  simplicity  that  excels  in  moral  worth,  and  is  exalted 
beyond  crowned  attributes.  It  is  the  root  of  her  being, 
not  an  acquisition;  it  is  the  virtue  that  lives  in  her  heart, 
and  is  not  derived  from  teaching;  it  is  the  spiritual 
essence;  and  had  it  perished  Imogen  must  have  perished 
also.  Thus  she  is  a  woman  of  surpassing  nobility  because 
she  represents  primal  truth  and  purity — exquisite  as  the 
blossom  perfected  by  the  sun,  and  breathing  out  a  rarer 
fragrance  when  touched  by  the  storm.  Each  sorrow  but 
makes  Imogen's  crystalline  beauty  the  clearer,  her  sweet- 
ness the  diviner,  her  charm  the  more  transcendent ;  and  it 
needs  Shakespeare's  own  magic  of  words  to  conjure  up  the 
picture  of  her  richness,  both  in  body  and  mind, — to  give 
us  that  first  enchanting  view  which  reveals  her  in  taintless 
beauty,  and  to  leave  us  with  the  indelible  impression  of 
her  womanliness  transfigured  to  saintliness. 

The  words  both  of  lachimo  and  Leonatus  in"Cymbeline" 
find  their  echo  in  the  self-upbraidings  of  Leontes  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  and  once  again  we  find  how  closely  in 
theme,  in  thought,  in  language,  the  two  dramas  correspond. 
If  lachimo  quailed  to  remember  his  false  and  almost  fatal 
accusation,  so  did  Leontes  his : 

It  is  bitter  in  my  thought  .... 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

If  Leonatus  remembered  "  the  temple  of  virtue  "  and  how 
he  had  desecrated  it  to  his  own  undoing,  so  did  Leontes 
of  Hermione : 

Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,   I  can  not  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them. 

If  Leonatus  argued  that,  were  Imogen  not  true,  all 
womankind  whom  she  overmatched  must  be  false ;  so  the 
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thought  was  caught  up  anew  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale " 
when  Hermione's  spotlessness  was  questioned  : 

Every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 

Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 

If  she  be. 

The  parallels  are  so  striking  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
poet  wrote  the  two  dramas  in  one  mood,  animated  by  one 
purpose,  exercising  his  mind  with  one  problem  and  its  line 
of  argument. 

If  there  are  strongly  marked  resemblances  there  are 
likewise  as  strongly  marked  contrasts  between  the  three 
sisters.  Each  has  to  meet  the  same  accusation,  each 
being  equally  conscious  of  perfect  innocence.  The  meek- 
ness of  Desdemona,  who  "  gave  away  her  heart "  to 
Othello,  is  excelled  neither  by  Imogen  nor  Hermione. 
Convinced  she  has  fallen,  Othello,  when  she  has  greeted 
him  with  sweetness,  responds  with,  "  Devil,"  and  a  blow. 
"  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you,"  is  all  that  the  surprised 
and  suffering  woman  can  falter  as  she  turns  to  go.  And 
when  next  she  meets  her  husband  it  is  with  a  simple, 
"My  lord,  what  is  your  will?  What  is  your  pleasure?" 
Then  follows  that  scene  of  unutterable  pathos,  the  indict- 
ment, "  false  as  hell ;"  the  half -soothing,  half -protesting 
reply : 

Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true 
And  loyal  wife; 

Othello's  agony,  and  Desdemona's  childlike  questioning : 

Why  do  you  weep? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  those  tears,  my  lord? 

When  the  nature  of  the  charge  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
bewildered  mind,  still  scarcely  realising  clearly  all  that  it 
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means,  Desdemona  but  breaks  between  the  husband's 
outbursts  of  poignancy  and  fury  to  utter  a  timid  — 

I  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest, 

which  grows  soon  after  into  a  more  direct  and  sorrowful 
query  — 

Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed? 

The  truth  at  last  comes.  Then  there  is  the  first  trace  of 
feeling  not  wholly  passionless  in  her :  "  By  heaven,  you 
do  me  wrong;"  but  it  subsides  again  into  a  plea,  not  for 
herself  alone,  but  for  the  husband  who  is  thinking  ill : 
"  0,  Heaven  forgive  us."  But,  though  the  worst  be 
known,  though  the  horror  of  the  suspicion  has  crashed 
upon  her,  no  resentment  is  aroused  in  her,  and  not  a  word 
of  complaint  shall  fall  from  her  lips.  "  Faith,  half 
asleep,"  is  her  reply  to  affrighted  Emilia's  greeting  of 
"How  do  you,  my  good  lady?" — and  when  Emilia  would 
press  her  further,  at  once  the  pent-up  anguish  in  her  heart 
and  the  unfailing  tenderness  in  her  nature  are  revealed  in 
those  aching  words : 

I  cannot  weep,  nor  answer  have  I  none, 
But  what  should  go  by  water  .... 
Tis  meet  I  should  be  used  so,  very  meet. 

4 

In  small  compass  the  picture  is  perfect  in  detail  of  one  of 
human  blood  and  purest  mind,  who  could  declare — 

Unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love. 

Hermione  is  of  the  same  mould,  but  her  spirit  has  more 
fire.  While  she  will  not  condemn,  she  at  least  can  resent; 
while  she  is  ready  to  forgive,  she  likewise  speaks  her 
wrongs.  "  Adultress  "  is  not  the  name  she  can  bear  in 
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silence,  though  she  may  temper  her  language  towards  her 
husband  : 

Should  a  villain  say  so, 
The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain ;  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Here  there  is  passion,  the  more  noble  for  its  complete 
restraint.  And  it  is  followed  by  that  appeal  to  the  better 
feelings  of  the  other — that  cry  from  pitying  to  unpitying 
heart  which  sounds  like  an  echo  from  Imogen  or 
Desdemona : 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 

When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  punish'd  me? 

Yet  the  prouder  spirit  of  the  woman  is  manifest  when  she 
adds — 

Gentle  my  lord, 

You  can  scarcely  right  me  thoroughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

No  such  thought  as  this  would  have  come  to  Imogen  or 
Desdemona,  still  less  could  they  have  nerved  themselves  to 
its  utterance.  Hennione  is  the  strongest  of  the  three,  the 
nearer  emancipation;  and  her  words,  gentle  though  they 
be,  a  sad  reminder  rather  than  an  indignant  protest,  seem 
almost  bold  beside  the  self-abnegation  and  submissiveness 
of  the  other  two.  Hermione,  too,  is  a  queen,  a  queen  of 
incomparable  dignity,  a  queen  of  superb  self-possession, 
mistress  alike  of  her  passion  and  her  emotion.  Her 
suffering  is  none  the  less  keen  because  she  will  not  weep ; 
she  demands  ivone  the  less  pity  because  those  "  vain  dews  " 
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do  not  soften  her  eyes;  but  majesty  as  well  as  woman 
discloses  itself  in  that  admission — 

I  have 

That  honourable  grief  lodged  here,  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown. 

But  anger  is  to  be  quenched  in  patience — patience,  which  is 
the  woman's  lot.  These  women  all  believed  a  subtle,  un- 
comprehended  justice  lurked  in  an  unjust  doom.  "  This 
action  I  now  go  on  is  for  my  better  grace,"  was  Hermione's 
consolation  for  herself,  her  partial  exculpation  for  her 
husband.  But  the  formal  trial  at  the  bar  gave  her  a 
further  opportunity  of  proving  her  regal  quality.  Neither 
Desdemona  nor  Imogen  would  have  withstood  that  ordeal, 
but  have  rendered  themselves  up  to  be  scorched  by  the 
fire.  Hermione  could  enter  a  defence — not  for  her  life, 
but  her  honour,  not  to  contradict  or  confound  the  accuser, 
but  to  win  back  happiness  for  himself  by  dispersing  his 
evil  dreams.  Her  desire  still  was  "  pity,  not  revenge." 
Shakespeare  was  too  good  and  too  resourceful  a  craftsman 
to  repeat  slavishly  the  three  characters.  He  gave  us  their 
likenesses  to  each  other — their  simplicity,  trustfulness, 
dutifulness,  sincerity,  clearness  of  conscience — but  he 
marked  the  differences  also.  Each  woman  in  turn  seemed 
more  mature  than  her  predecessor.  Desdemona  was  the 
child-wife,  all  wonder,  all  obedience,  with  an  impulsiveness 
which  came  from  imperfect  realisations.  She  had  but  one 
idea — unquestioning  subservience  to  her  lord,  her  husband, 
right  or  wrong.  Imogen,  too,  though  more  developed, 
revered  Leonatus  as  a  "  god."  Both,  then,  were  pervaded 
with  the  idolatrous  feeling,  the  outcome  of  a  love  that  is 
whole-hearted,  whole-souled,  worshipful,  sublimated  to  so 
fine  a  height  that,  once  a  doubt  were  admitted,  the  ideal 
edifice  would  be  reduced  to  dust  and  ruin.  Desdemona 
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and  Imogen  dimly  discern  their  husbands  may  be  in  error, 
but  apprehend  vaguely  that  their  own  condemnation  may 
still  be  morally  justified,  either  because  of  some  innocent 
default  on  their  own  part  or  because  of  an  unavoidable 
delusion  on  the  others'.  Desdemona  fears  an  unconscious 
trespass  has  wakened  Othello's  suspicions;  Imogen  thinks 
her  jealous  husband  in  his  exile  has  been  the  prey  of 
"jays  of  Italy,"  for  she  at  least  is  confident  in  her 
integrity.  So,  with  Hermione,  we  reach  the  further  stage 
— her  confidence  is  such  that  she  looks  forward  to  her 
husband's  penitence : 

Adieu,  my  lord ; 

I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry ;  now 
I  trust,  I  shall. 

But  there  is  perfect  community  between  the  sisters  in 
their  readiness,  nay,  their  eagerness,  to  forgive,  to 
obliterate  the  past  and  the  memory  of  wrongful  injury. 
It  arises  from  the  mute  acquiescence  in  the  husband's 
decrees,  the  Griselda-like  train  of  argument  that  the  wife 
is  to  obey,  and  that  no  harsh  outcry  must  be  raised  when 
the  husband  rules  perversely,  fated  to  a  temporaiy 
aberration  for  which  he  is  not  wholly  responsible.  Had 
these  women  been  yet  unwed,  Shakespeare  would  have 
granted  them  more  liberty  of  will  and  action,  more 
freedom  of  speech;  it  is  the  devotion  of  wifehood,  even 
unto  complete  subjugation,  that  he  illustrated  according 
to  the  olden  rules  and  standards.  Yet,  withal,  he  brings 
about  their  triumph — their  vindication,  their  acquittal, 
their  restitution,  and  their  reward — it  is  these  three  slaves 
who  are  left  with  final  victory  and  illustrious  honour. 
Hermione  stands  out  as  greatest  of  the  three  women 
because  all  her  conduct  was  based  upon  a  proper  discern- 
ment of  her  rights,  and  her  pardon  came  all  the  more 
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forcefully  as  a  free  gift  to  lier  wronger,  an  evidence  of 
mercy  and  charity  volunteered,  although  her  reason  could 
have  dictated  a  just  retribution.  So,  in  this  drama,  the 
husband's  humiliation  is  the  deeper  and  his  contrition 
the  more  touching.  Othello  ended  in  mad  passion,  and 
became  his  own  executioner.  Leonatus  ended  in  frantic 
self-condemnation,  but  Imogen  had  no  thought  of  asserting 
her  own  claims  to  his  better  consideration — all  her  gladness, 
all  her  satisfaction,  were  in  being  taken  back  to  his  heart. 
Hermione's  husband  was  abased.  He  had  recognised  his 
fault ;  he  was  aware  that  his  wife  had  always  known  it ;  he 
felt  unworthy  of  the  reward  of  her  restoration  to  his  arms, 
even  if  he  could  hope  for  reconciliation.  The  woman  who 
had  hoped  to  see  him  sorry  confronts  him,  and  shame 
mingles  with  his  joy  in  accepting  her  mercy  and  the  kiss 
of  peace.  Hers  was  the  greatest  gift,  coming  less  from  the 
sense  of  duty  than  of  unalloyed  love. 

What  actually  was  Shakespeare's  ideal  of  womanhood  it 
is  hard  to  say  when  the  pictures  in  his  gallery  are  so 
numerous  and  perverse.  But  probably  Hermione,  with 
her  combination  of  proud  and  humble  qualities,  with  her 
allegiance  to  her  husband,  her  stately  self-respect,  her 
capacity  to  reason,  yet  her  overwhelming  disposition  to 
forgive,  comes  nearest  of  all.  She  is  Imogen  in  heart 
and  Portia  in  brain,  no  weakling,  though  willingly 
subservient,  no  blind  devotee  sacrificing  herself  to  wrong, 
yet,  when  her  rights  are  granted,  forgoing  justice  for  the 
sake  of  affection.  Instinctively  on  defence  when  her 
honour  is  assailed,  high-spirited,  strong  in  resolution, 
gifted  with  speech,  Hermione  shines  the  more  for  these 
qualities  in  those  glorious  moments  of  her  patience  and 
submission.  Shakespeare  gave  the  extra  touch  to  this 
surpassing  woman  in  making  her,  unlike  her  sisters,  not 
only  wife  but  mother.  It  was  as  a  mother  as  well  as  a 
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wife  that  the  charge  against  her  was  doubly  iniquitous, 
doubly  hard  to  bear,  doubly  to  be  resented,  and  requiring 
a  double  amount  of  virtue  to  forgive.  That  she  should 
have  borne  the  attack  unmurmuringly  would  have  been, 
unnatural;  that  she  should  have  been  patient,  have 
calmly  awaited  the  hour  of  vindication,  and  have  returned 
to  the  accuser's  arms,  was  to  impart  that  transcendency 
to  her  character,  that  etherialisation  to  her  nature,  which 
place  her  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  poet's  womankind  : 

The  sweetest  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of ; 

or,  as  Pauline  said  to  the  King  : 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or  from  the  all,  that  are,  took  something  good, 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Different,  then,  in  some  niceties  of  character,  these 
three  heroines  are  sisters  in  essential  and  paramount 
features — alike  in  gentle  nature,  in  forgiving  disposition, 
in  pure  unselfishness,  in  superb  disdain  of  life  and 
happiness,  in  tender  ministry  to  others,  in  saintly 
renunciation  of  all  but  one  absorbing  love  for  those  to 
whom  allegiance  was  pledged.  The  portraits  are,  of 
course,  a  mediaeval  inspiration,  and  the  very  virtues  that 
blossom  in  those  breasts  have  their  root  in  an  ancient 
ideal  which  no  longer  commends  itself  fully  to  reason. 
But  as  they  are,  and  representative  of  what  they  are,  these 
pourtrayals  with  their  enchanting  delicacy  of  colour,  their 
purity  and  sweetness,  their  regal  grace,  the  divinity  of 
charity  made  luminous  in  their  eyes — these  diademed 
sister-women  are  the  miracles  of  the  master-hand,  the 
imperishable  types  of  what  he  deemed  perf  action. 


DERBYSHIRE  AS  A  PLEASURE   GROUND. 
By  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

Good  Lord !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  1 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear, 
How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie, 
How  quietly  we  sleep. 

— Charles  Cotton. 

TT  is  probably  open  to  question  whether  the  City  of 
Manchester  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  dwelling  places 
in  our  Island,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  highly  desirable  places  of  temporary 
sojourn,  within  easy  reach  of  its  citizens,  than  any  other 
great  centre  of  population  in  the  kingdom.  And  in  reckon- 
ing up  the  sum  of  the  many  happy  "  hunting-grounds  "  in 
which  the  Mancestrian  can,  at  intervals,  find  health,  rest, 
recreation,  or  salutary  change  of  surroundings,  those 
afforded  him  by  the  County  of  Derbyshire  are  an  im- 
portant integer. 

At  a  distance  of  five  miles,  south-east,  from  the  heart  of 
the  city,  he  can  see  the  hills,  almost  worthy  of  being  called 
mountains,  of  Peakland,  rising  to  a  height  of  some  two 
thousand  feet,  and  forming  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
landscape.  Proceeding  towards  them,  he  will,  at  the  end 
of  another  five  miles,  find  himself  crossing  the  high  moors, 
or,  it  may  be,  "standing  at  gaze"  on  a  rib  of  our  island's 
back  bone,  the  Pennine  Chain,  and  he  will  realise  that  he 
is  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  northern  border  of  a  hill  land 
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in  which  many  of  the  more  delightfully  impressive  char- 
acteristics of  Caledonia,  Cumbria,  and  Cambria  can  be 
found  on  a  small  scale,  with  plentiful  additions  of  its  own, 
all  of  which  make  amends  for,  what  may  be  called,  short- 
comings in  grandeur  or  sublimity,  by.  their  variety,  their 
simple  natural  beauty,  their  accessibility,  and  their 
proximity  to  each  other. 

Ruskin  has  said :  "  Think  of  what  this  little  piece  of 
Mid- England  has  brought  into  so  narrow  compass,  of  all 
that  should  be  most  precious  to  you.  In  its  very  minute- 
ness, it  is  the  most  educational  of  all  the  districts  of 

beautiful  landscape  known  to  me Derbyshire  is  a 

lovely  child's  alphabet;  an  alluring  first  lesson  in  all  that 
is  admirable ;  and  powerful,  chiefly  in  the  way  it  engages 
and  fixes  attention.  .  .  .  And  the  grace  of  it  all,  and  the 
suddenness  of  its  enchanted  changes,  the  terrorless 
grotesque — grotesque  par  excellence.  It  was  a  meadow  a 
minute  ago,  now  it  is  a  cliff,  and  in  an  instant  a  cave,  and 
here  was  a  brooklet,  and  now  it  is  a  whisper  underground. 
Turn  but  the  corner  of  the  path,  and  it  is  a  little  green  lake 
of  incredible  crystal  -and  if  the  trout  in  it  lifted  up  their 
heads  and  talked  to  you,  you  would  be  no  more  astonished 
than  if  it  was  the  Arabian  Nights." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  passage  that  the  Apostle  of 
Beauty  looked  upon  Derbyshire  as  a  pocket  edition  primer, 
"to  be  read  of  every  person  before  he  be  brought  to  be 
confirmed"  by  Prester  John,  as  an  intelligent  reader  of  the 
great  Book  of  Nature.  All  those  who  have  lovingly  and 
understandingly  read  their  Derbyshire  primer,  will  agree 
with  the  Master  as  to  both  its  educational  and  its  esthetic 
value. 

There  is,  in  Derbyshire,  such  variety  of  climate  as  can- 
not be  noted  in  any  other  county  of  England,  and  there  is 
possibly  as  much  diversity  in  the  character  of  its  soil  and 
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surface,  its  flora,  and  its  fauna,  as  there  is  in  any 
other  similar  area  in  the  world.  The  prevailing  winds  of 
our  island  come  from  the  south-west,  and  as  the  country 
on  that  side  of  Derbyshire  is  chiefly  agricultural,  the 
unwholesome  and  defiling  effects  of  smoke  from  other 
points  of  the  compass  are  unfelt. 

The  scenery  of  the  northern  portion  is — to  coin  an 
adjective— "Ossianic"  in  character :  bleak,  savage,  and 
rugged,  but  in  the  south  where  the  land  lies  "  fair  to  the 
sun,"  and  better  climatic  conditions  prevail,  it  becomes 
brown  to  the  plough,  white  to  the  harvest,  or  smiles  with 
verdure,  bud,  and  blossom,  in  their  due  seasons.  The  mill- 
stone grit,  sombre  and  severe,  has  given  place  to  the  bright 
and  vivifying  limestone,  and  the  slow  and  scanty  herbage 
of  the  Scout  lands  has  changed  into  the  more  profuse 
vegetation  of  the  sheltered  vales. 

And  as  one  result  of  the  greatly  varying  conditions, 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  arboreal  productions,  the  ferns, 
mosses,  and  lichens  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  can  be 
discovered  in  some  part  of  Derbyshire.  Students  of  the 
NaturaJ.  Sciences,  especially  those  of  geology,  ornithology, 
and  entomology,  will  find,  in  the  county,  a  wealth  of  sub- 
jects for  research  or  illustration,  and  there  are  still  many 
difficult  Peakland  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  archa3olo- 
gist.  Pre-historic  monuments  like  those  of  the  "Midland 
Stonehenge  "  known  as  the  Arbor  Low,  the  great  circle  on 
Eyam  Moor,  the  "Nine  Ladies"  on  Stanton,  and  the 
"  King's  Stone,"  hard  by  the  last  named.  Celtic  remains 
of  many  kinds,  in  all  stages  of  preservation  or  decay; 
B.oman  Roads,  Stations,  Baths,  and  Burial  Urns;  at  least 
one  Norman  Castle,  and  many  Mediseval  Churches  and 
Monastic  Buildings;  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Manors, 
Market  Halls,  Grammar  Schools  and  Bridges;  and  in- 
numerable water-mills,  granges,  and  cottages,  "gray  with 
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eld."  There  are  even  trees  with  a  history  of  their  own, 
such  as  the  Darley  Yew,  the  Oaker  Hill  solitary,  and  the 
moor  track  guide-trees,  like  those  on  Haddon  Chace  and 
Middleton  Moor.  And  let  us  not  forget  the  gigantic  "One 
Ash"  in  Cales  Dale,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  "  Quaker "  Bowmans,  and  afterwards  became 
world-famous,  when  John  Bright  called  his  Rochdale  home 
after  it. 

The  county  does  not  afford  much  material  for  the 
historian,  and  few  of  its  events  have  been  of  more  than 
local  importance.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  notable  is 
the  fact  that  the  Scottish  Queen  was  a  prisoner  for  some 
years,  amongst  other  places,  at  Wingfield  Manor  and  at 
Chatsworth,  and  in  the  park  of  the  latter  there  may  yet  be 
seen  a  weird  looking,  tree-crowned,  moat-girt  building 
known  as  Queen  Mary's  Bower. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  has  interest  for  the  col- 
lector and  chronicler  of  folk-lore,  and  there  are  still  many 
fearsome,  romantic,  or  simply  amusing,  traditions  being 
passed  on  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  of  which 
only  a  discreetly  courteous,  or  freely  convivial  enquirer 
will  ever  hear  anything. 

Although  Derbyshire  can  make  no  claim  to  have  been 
either  the  birth-place  or  the  permanent  home  of  any  of  the 
Dii  Majores  of  literature,  it  has  its  literary  associations. 
The  names  of  Drayton,  Hobbes,  Congreve,  Defoe,  Baxter, 
Walton,  Cotton,  Richardson,  Horace  Walpole,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Garrick,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Byron,  Moore,  Canning,  James  Montgomery,  and 
Hawthorne ;  also  of  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  George 
Eliot,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  are  amongst  those  of  its 
visitors,  eulogists,  or  annalists,  and  many  other  writers  of 
lesser  note  have  made  use  of  its  traditions,  its  terrors,  or 
its  charms,  for  purposes  of  their  craft. 
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But  it  contains  many  beautiful  examples  of  other  Arts  to 
exhibit  to  the  visitor,  as  in  the  splendid  windows  of  Burne 
Jones  and  William  Morris,  which  adorn  the  village  fanes 
of  Youlgreave  and  Darley ;  the  great  altar-piece  of  Caracci 
at  Hassop  Chapel ;  and  certain  exquisite  pieces  of  statuary 
which,  like  that  at  Ham,  were  executed  by  Chantrey;  not 
to  speak  of  the  almost  priceless  treasures  of  Art  to  be  seen 
at  Chatsworth,  and  other  lordly  houses  of  Peakland. 

But  it  will  be  of  far  greater  interest  to  the  city-dweller 
in  search  of  recreation,  to  hear  of  the  natural  riches  and 
beauties  of  the  county.  Such  a  man  would  say,  like 
Goldsmith :  — 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 

and  there  are  fortunately  many  of  these  that  will  prove 
dear  and  congenial  to  him. 

Here  will  he  find  the  seemingly  boundless  moorland, 
free  and  open  to  all  the  influences  of  sun,  and  wind,  and 
rain;  th§  storm-swept,  rock  strewn,  summit;  the  wild 
ravine  under  beetling  crags ;  and  the  yawning  clefts  which 
would  lead  him,  were  he  willing,  along  gloomy  corridors  of 
the  underworld  to  the  brink  of  abysses  like  those  of 
Coleridge's  Xanadu :  — 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns   measureless    to    man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Anon,  leaving  the  wilder  northern  lands,  he  will  come 
upon  commons  gay  with  broom,  and  gorse,  and  heather; 
smooth,  widespread  park  lands,  darkly  bossed  at  intervals 
with  giants  of  the  woodland;  bosky  pleasaunces;  tangled 
coppices ;  ferny  forest  glades ;  richly  clothed  meadows ;  and 
many  delightful  spots  of  sunny  greenery,  surrounding 
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gardens  of  hall,  farm,  or  cottage,  than  which  man  could 
not  imagine  anything  fairer  beneath  high  Heaven. 

And  here,  too,  will  he  find  water  in  all  its  beautiful 
forms;  bubbling  up  from  the  earth  at  the  well-head,  or 
dripping  with  musical  cadence  from  the  rock ;  falling  for  a 
while  in  innumerable  sinuous  rills,  until  merging  into 
each  other,  their  waters  become  in  further  course,  the 
rivulet,  the  brook,  the  stream,  the  river.  And  in  what 
fascinating  shapes  they  will  present  themselves  to  him  on 
the  way;  as  whispering  or  chattering  cascades,  growling 
torrents,  swirling  and  hurrying  mill-races,  mirror-like 
fish  pools,  cress-grown  eddies  and  backwaters,  foaming 
cataracts,  or  placid  slow-moving  floods  which  lap  the  banks 
gently,  as  if  offering  them  a  caress,  and  only  make 
melodious  murmur,  even  when  they  meet  with  obstruction. 
The  only  feature  in  Nature's  display  of  her  charms,  that 
seems  to  be  wanting  here,  is  that  of  the  lake.  But  when 
the  Derbyshire  man  is  reminded  of  this,  he  usually  points 
out  that  almost  every  pasture  field  in  the  county  has  its 
"  Mere,"  and  asks  if  thousands  of  these  may  not  be  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  "a  lake  or  two."  And  as  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  it  may  be  worth  saying,  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  there  are  real  lakes  of  considerable  extent, 
in  several  parks  of  great  houses. 

And  lastly,  in  this  category  of  natural  elements,  one  may 
claim  that  Derbyshire,  owing  to  its  advantageous  height 
above  sea-level,  has  an  air  of  specially  bracing  quality, 
with  a  thinness  which  makes  it  easy  to  breathe,  and  possess- 
ing, at  most  times,  a  peculiar  clearness,  which  helps  to 
make  effective  display  of  the  changing  beauties  of  the 
scenery. 

Of  the  advantages  which  Derbyshire  may  offer  to 
"sportsmen"  and  athletes,  the  writer  has  no  wish,  nor  has 
he  any  need  to  speak,  save  perhaps  to  say  that  the  fishing — 
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teste  Charles  Cotton — is  of  the  very  best  in  the  very  purest 
of  waters,  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  the  hunting,  the 
harrying,  and  the  shooting  of  wild,  or,  it  may  be,  partially 
tame,  creatures  are  carried  on  under  quite  as  fair  and 
favourable  conditions  for  all  concerned — be  they  questers 
or  quarry — as  in  any  other  county.  The  motorists — by 
the  bye,  is  it  correct  to  call  some  of  these  dust-distributors 
and  scent-sprinklers  sportsmen  ? — and  the  cyclists,  find  the 
roads  well  faced  and  excellent,  save  where  those  of  the 
north  are  of  specially  steep  gradient,  or  those  of  the  south 
are  covered  too  thickly  with  the  "Derbyshire  clotted 
cream,"  which  comes  to  their  surface  after  rain.  The 
adventurous  cragsmen,  or  cave  explorers,  will  find  it 
possible  to  crack  hard  nuts  of  various  kinds,  including 
their  own,  in  the  "negotiation"  of  difficult  "notches," 
"gullies,"  "chimneys,"  and  "pinnacles,"  in  the  Peak 
County. 

But  it  is  the  pedestrian,  such  by  choice  and  inclination, 
who  can  follow  the  rough  tracks,  stile  paths,  and  byways, 
to  whom  albne  Derbyshire  displays  its  choicest  treasures, 
and  to  whom  it  is,  and  will  be,  of  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  benefit  as  a  pleasure  ground.1  As  one  of  the 
pedestrians  referred  to,  the  writer  takes  pleasure  in  know- 
ing that  he,  a  citizen  and  in-dweller  of  Manchester,  can, 
on  any  summer  afternoon,  with  the  outlay  of  a  shilling  or 
two,  be  tramping  over  the  wide-spread  Kinder  Scout; 
loitering  in  the  wonderful  gorge  of  the  Wynnats ;  viewing 
the  peaceful  vale  of  Hope,  from  the  heights  of  stately 

i  In  speaking  of  these,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  refer  to 
the  excellent  work  carried  on  by  the  "Peak  District  and  Northern 
Coxinties  Footpath  Preservation  Society,"  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Manchester.  Many  valuable  powers  or  privileges  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  public  but  for  this  useful  society.  There  is  still  ample  scope  for 
a  continuance  of  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  right  of  access  to  monuments 
like  those  of  Eyam  Moor  and  Arbor  Low  ;  and  to  such  points  of  view 
as  are  afforded  by  the  paths  on  both  sides  of  the  Lathkill,  and  also 
the  Pike  on  the  top  of  Win  hill. 
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"  Sir  William " ;  lying  at  ease  by  the  meandering  Wye, 
under  Chee  Tor;  or  looking  down  from  Edgestone  Head 
upon  that  "Arcadia  of  the  Peak,"  the  charming  Monsal 
Dale,  and  yet  be  able  to  reach  his  home  before  night  has 
fallen. 

He  can  remember  many  short  "week-ends,"  which 
seemed  to  have  been  extensive  holidays,  because  so  much 
had  been  seen  and  enjoyed  in  them.  Holidays  during 
which  he  has  reached  places,  whose  glamour  has  drawn 
visitors  over  thousands  of  ocean  leagues;  and  has  dis- 
covered nooks  of  entrancing  delight,  which  very  few 
people  have  ever  seen  since  the  world  began.  On  brief  but 
satisfactory  excursions  of  this  kind,  he  has  seen,  and  fain 
again  would  see,  world-famous,  priceless,  Haddon;  the 
equally  fine,  but  less  well  preserved  Wingfield  Manor;  the 
dismantled  castle  of  Bolsover,  the  palace  of  "  Grim  old 
Bess"  of  Hardwick,  and  the  many-gabled,  beautifully 
situated  birthplace,  and  home,  of  Florence  Nightingale,  at 
Lea  Hurst. 

He  has  roamed  down  the  romantic  ravine,  the  special 
haunt  of  wild  flowers,  known  as  the  Yia  Gellia;  has 
followed,  where  they  could  be  traced,  the  straight  roads 
of  the  Romans;  and  has  snatched  a  fearful  joy  on  the 
crooked  ones  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  High  Peak 
Railway.  He  has  sauntered — thinking  of  nothing  at  all — 
up  and  down  the  tussocky  or  stony  pack-horse  tracks  and 
the  switch-back  "  grass  lanes  "  peculiar  to  this  district ;  and 
has  swung  along  merrily  over  the  green-bordered,  white 
ribbon  of  wide  highway,  that  leads  to  Ashbourne  and  the 
South,  on  the  long  ridge  above  Dovedale. 

And,  as  he  writes,  he  is  reminded  of  the  greatly  differing, 
but  ever  delightful,  aspects  of  the  villages  he  has  passed 
through,  or  lingered  in,  at  different  times  and  seasons. 
Tissington  and  Castleton,  Hathersage  and  Hartington, 
Monyash  and  Miller's  Dale,  Eyani  and  Edensor,  Crich  and 
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Calver,  Stoney  Middleton  and  Mappleton,  Alport-by- 
Youlgreave,  and  Alsop-en-le-Dale,  Stanton-in-the-Peak, 
and  Ash  ford-in-the- Water,  Okeover  by  the  cooing  Dove, 
Birchover  on  the  moor  crest,  and  remote  Ashover  in  its 
cup-like  hollow  of  the  hills. 

He  has  too  pleasant  memories  of  certain  "lodges  for 
wayfaring  men,"  such  as  the  embowered  little  hostel  of 
Over  Haddon ;  the  "  timely  inn  "  of  the  "  Snake,"  which  we 
drop  upon  with  delight  in  the  gloomy  pass  of  the  Wood- 
lands; the  jolly  old  "Druid"  at  the  foot  of  Row-Tor; 
the  immense,  solitary  caravanserai  of  Newhaven  on  the 
now  lonely  North  Road;  the  rough  and  ready  "Holly 
Bush"  at  Grange  Mill,  the  picturesque  "Peveril"  under 
the  shadow  of  Thorp  Cloud;  and  the  humble  but  well- 
served  "  Jug  and  Glass  "  above  Hartington ;  as  he  has  also 
of  the  outward  charms  of  the  famous  "  Peacock "  at 
Rowsley,  which  is  possibly  the  most  inviting,  but — from 
the  pedestrian's  point  of  view — the  least  satisfactory 
of  Inns.  There  are  also  other  and  less  profane  shrines 
at  which  he  has  poured  a  libation,  or  offered  up 
burnt  incense,  such  as  those  of  the  Rock  Pulpit  in 
Cucklet  Dell,  from  which  the  great-hearted  Mompesson 
preached  during  the  plague ;  the  Anchorite's  Cell,  with  its 
carven  crucifix,  under  Cratcliff  Tor;  the  Isaak  Walton 
Retreat,  " piscatoribus  sacrum,"  in  Beresford  Dale;  the 
open-air  Sanctuary  of  Ludchurch;  not  to  speak  of  certain 
observances,  ancient  as  the  Hebrew  race  itself,  in  which 
he  has  taken  part  on  the  "Heights  of  Abraham,"  at  the 
foot  of  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  and  even  at  "Solomon's 
Temple." 

But  it  would  be  possible  to  go  on  for  hours  calling  up 
pictures  of  "  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle  " ;  of  "  coignes  of 
'vantage  "  on  "  heaven-kissing  hills  "  ;  of  "  echoing  walks 
under  pillar'd  shades";  of  "haunts  of  ancient  peace," 
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where  stretched  "on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease,"  the 
pedestrian  may  note  "the  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring 
streams,"  or  of  "  happy  havens,"  where  dwellings  are  "  fer 
asonder,"  and  "...  the  air" 

Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

It  would  be  well  before  bringing  these  notes  to  an  end,  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  people  of  Derbyshire.  The 
well-known  couplet : 

Derbyshire  born,  and  Derbyshire  bred ; 
Strung  i'  t'arm,  and  wake  i'  t'ed. 

is  in  its  latter  portion  not  applicable  to  them  now,  however 
true  it  may  once  have  been ;  for  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  they  have  little  imagination,  and  only  a  limited  sense 
of  humour,  they  are  an  emphatically  sagacious  and  hard- 
headed  race.  And  yet  there  is  in  them  a  distinct  Celtic 
strain,  and  the  writer  has  often  been  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance, shown  by  a  group  of  Derbyshire  dalesmen  at  a 
fair  or  "feeast"  day,  to  one  of  Irish  farmers  or  Welsh 
quarrymen. 

But  possibly  there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  races  here, 
than  in  any  other  county  of  England.  Amongst  the  in- 
heritors of  the  much  coveted  and  sub-divided  patches  of 
land,  commonly  to  be  found  on  the  skirts  of  Derbyshire 
villages  there  are  individuals  whose  appearance  and 
manners  suggest  that  they  are  of  Celtic,  Flemish,  or 
Scandinavian  origin,  and  who  are  readily  noticeable 
amongst  the  more  numerous  ones  of  ordinary  Saxon  or 
Norman  type.  And  these  variations  have  evidently  been 
introduced  several  generations  back,  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  lead-mining  and  wool  industries,  once  great  features 
of  Derbyshire  enterprise,  as  having  been  agents  in  this 
immigration. 

However  that  may  be,  the  result,  so  far,  of  this  mixture 
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of  races  is,  in  general,  a  negation  of  the  more  distinctive 
qualities  of  those  which  make  it  up,  and  their  hardening 
down  into  an  amalgam  of  stolidity,  shrewdness  and  largely 
warranted  self-satisfaction.  Derbyshire  people  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by  (and  by  the  bye,  they  are  not  easily  to 
be  "done  by"  anybody),  with  a  clear  sense  of  favours  past 
and  to  come;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  that  their 
city  visitors  have  no  desire  to  circumvent,  or  what  is  worse, 
affect  to  patronise  them,  the  parties  in  possession  will  treat 
their  paying  guests  with  honesty  and  kindly  consideration. 
The  visitor  who  keeps  this  in  mind,  and  acts  accordingly, 
will  usually  return  from  a  holiday  in  Peakland  with  the 
certainty  that  he  has  added  to  his  list  of  friends. 

These  notes  have  referred  only  to  the  many  esthetic, 
salutary,  and  reasonable  joys  offered  to  the  stranger  by 
Derbyshire,  but  there  are  other  gratifications  of  the  senses 
of  a  more  sordid,  fleeting,  or  costly  kind,  provided  by  greed 
or  vulgarity,  for  ignorance  and  dulness,  in  places  once 
"  fair  as  gardens  of  the  Lord,"  which  are  now  of  such 
foulness  and  foolishness  as  man  alone  amongst  animals 
could  have  made  them  into.  With  these  we  have  no  con- 
cern in  considering  Derbyshire  as  a  pleasure  ground. 

Thomas  Fuller — and  who  more  worthy  than  he  of  a  place 
in  his  own  great  book  ? — says  :  "  God,  the  only  worker  of 
wonders,  hath  more  manifested  His  might  in  this,  than  in 
any  other  county  of  England."  If  ever  (or  rather,  when- 
ever) England  feels  the  necessity  for  a  National  park  like 
that  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  of  the 
States— and  the  increase  of  crowded  communities  in  many 
parts  of  our  small  island  seems  to  point  to  such  necessity, — 
Derbyshire  would  appear  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages 
and  the  most  favourable  position.  Let  us  hope  that 
Utilitarianism  will  not,  before  that  time  has  arrived,  have 
made  its  adoption  as  such  impossible. 


THE    NATIONAL    AND    SOME    FOREIGN 
GALLERIES. 

A   COMPARISON. 
By  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

T  N  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  state  briefly  what 
constitutes  a  perfect  picture  gallery,  and  how  far  our  own 
National  Gallery  and  some  other  famous  foreign  Galleries 
conform  thereto.  A  perfect  gallery  should  possess  typical 
specimens  of  all  the  great  masters  of  every  school,  and  also 
works  which  show  the  artistic  development  of  each  school. 
That  is  to  say,  that  works  showing  the  steps  of  development 
should  be  included  with  those  which  show  the  highest 
position  attained  in  each  particular  period,  and  by  each 
master.  Further,  the  drawings  and  studies  made  by  the 
painters  for  the  works  contained  in  the  gallery  should  also 
be  included.  The  value  of  the  latter  may  not  at  once  be 
so  apparent  as  the  former.  But  since  a  picture  gallery  to 
the  student  is  something  more  than  it  is  to  those  who  go 
there  simply  for  pleasure,  it  is  most  interesting  and 
valuable  that  the  painter's  drawings  be  studied  together 
with  the  finished  works,  showing  his  original  idea  of  a 
particular  picture,  and  how  far  he  changed  his  composition, 
taking  therefrom  or  adding  thereto. 

A  gallery  of  works  of  art  as  thus  described,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  does  not  exist,  and  at  present  would  be 
impossible  to  form.  But  we  may,  on  the  above  definition, 
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discover  how  near  some  of  the  great  galleries  approach  it. 
Many  valuable  collections,  such  as  those  in  the  Art 
Galleries  at  Siena  and  Perugia,  we  must  at  once  except,  as 
they  in  no  way  approach  our  definition,  and  do  not  admit 
of  any  comparison.  The  Accademia  delle  belle  Arti  at 
Siena  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  works  by  the  Sienese 
masters;  and  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Perugia  the  works  of 
Perugino,  in  quantity  at  least,  overshadow  those  of  the 
other  masters  represented,  although,  on  the  whole,  the 
pictures  are  not  nearly  so  local  in  character  as  at  Siena. 
The  Academy  at  Venice  also  contains,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  work  by  Venetian  painters  only. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  larger  cities  of  Italy,  such 
as  Florence  and  Milan,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Rome,  that 
we  find  that  circumstance  or  intention  have  made  their  art 
collections  more  cosmopolitan.  But  even  in  these  the 
national  and  purely  local  work  far  outweigh  the  rest. 
The  brilliant  outpouring  from  the  fountain  of  art  in  Italy 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  since  the  palmy  days  of  Greece, 
inevitably  produced  a  centralisation  and  concentration 
which  could  only  lead  to  one  result.  Wave  after  wave 
flowed  outwards,  but  did  not  return  to  the  source  from 
whence  they  came,  excepting  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
with  diminished  power.  Italy  gave  to  the  world  in  such 
abundance,  when  other  countries  were  comparatively  poor, 
that  her  position  was  supreme.  Her  works  of  art  filled 
the  eyes  of  other  nations  with  wonder,  their  hearts  with 
inspiration,  and  their  efforts  with  ambition,  but  received 
little  of  the  same  kind  in  return.  This  unique  position 
and  supremacy  forces  itself  upon  us  everywhere,  in  her 
own  art  collections,  where,  of  course,  we  expect  to  find  it, 
but  also  in  all  the  great  galleries  of  Europe.  The  gain  to 
the  world  was  enormous,  beyond  all  possibility  of  computa- 
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tion,  and  yet  in  our  own  country  at  least  it  was  an  evil 
as  well  as  a  good.  It  caused  an  eclipse  and  suppression 
of  local  art  from  which  it  only  slowly  emerged. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  Rome  first.  The  Rome  of 
the  Renaissance,  under  the  Popes,  did  exactly  what  ancient 
Rome  had  done;  she  took  all  she  could  acquire,  but  gave 
little  in  return.  The  arts  of  ancient  Rome  were  acquired 
and  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  and  especially  in  sculpture 
her  treasures  consisted  very  largely  of  works  obtained 
from  Greek  cities  by  conquest  or  spoliation. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  same 
thing  happened  in  effect,  but  in  a  different  manner.  The 
great  masters  of  Florence,  Perugia  and  other  cities  were 
commissioned  to  go  to  Rome,  chiefly  by  the  Popes,  that 
the  eternal  city  might  be  enriched  by  their  works.  The 
Vatican  consequently  is  the  great  treasure-house  of  these 
works,  which  are  found  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  various 
Stanze  and  apartments,  and  also  in  the  Picture  Gallery. 
The  walls  of  the  Chapel  contain  frescoes  by  Pinturrichio, 
Botticelli,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  and 
Perugino.  The  ceiling  and  altar  wall  are  entirely  covered 
with  the  stupendous  works  of  Michael  Angelo — the  story 
of  "  Creation  "  to  the  "  Fall "  and  drunkenness  of  Noah, 
and  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  so  well  known  to  almost 
everyone.  In  the  Stanze  of  the  Palace  we  have  the 
wonderful  frescoes*  of  Raphael;  in  the  loggie,  the  series 
often  called  "  Raphael's  Bible  " ;  and  in  the  Galleria  degli 
Arazzi  the  ten  great  tapestries  originally  intended  to  hang 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Sistine,  seven  of  the 
original  cartoons  for  which  are  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  Vatican  Picture  Gallery  contains  chiefly 
the  works  carried  away  by  Napoleon  from  churches  and 

*  The  best  known  of  these  being  perhaps  the  so-called  "  Disputu," 
and  the  "  Poets  on  Mount  Parnassxis." 
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other  places,  which  were  afterwards  returned  by  the 
French.  All  the  works  are  good,  many  of  them  master- 
pieces, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Murillo  and 
the  French  Poussin,  they  are  entirely  the  productions  of 
Italian  painters.  Here  we  may  see  Raphael's  "  Madonna 
del  Foligno  "  and  "  The  Transfiguration,"  his  last  great 
work,  also  paintings  by  Da  Vinci,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino, 
Titian,  Pinturrichio,  and  others. 

We  might  go  to  the  Churches  and  Palaces  of  Rome  and 
we  should  find  the  same  as  in  the  Vatican,  that  Italian 
work,  and  Italian  only,  excepting  an  almost  negligible 
amount  by  foreign  artists,  is  found  therein.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  dominant  demands  and  imperial 
commissions  of  the  Popes  for  the  greatest  sons  of  Italian 
Art  in  Painting,  Rome  remains,  as  is  well  known  to 
students,  a  city  more  for  the  study  of  sculpture  than  of 
painting.  Her  greatness  is  found  in  the  vast  treasures  of 
antique  sculptures  garnered  in  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere, 
much  more  than  in  her  paintings,  although  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  contributed  so  greatly  to  her  possessions. 
The  unique  work  of  these  two  mighty  spirits — that  of  the 
one  grand  and  powerful  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  that 
of  the  other  noble  and  impressive,  as  a  woman  perfect  in 
form  and  beauty,  but  still  touched  with  the  soft  and 
dreamy  influences  of  his  distant  home  among  the  Umbrian 
Hills — do  not  give  Rome  the  position  in  art  which  she  has 
always  demanded,  as  from  some  inherent  right,  for 
acceptance  of  her  power  and  obedience  to  her  commands. 

Some  historians  of  Art  have  claimed  a  Roman  school  of 
painting,  making  Raphael  its  great  high  priest,  but,  for 
reasons  which  space  will  not  permit  of  being  discussed,  the 
claim  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  Rome  deeply  influenced 
all  who  came  within  her  borders,  but  seems  to  have  lacked 
the  power  to  produce  continuous  effort  in  Art  originating 
within  herself. 
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Milan  possesses  a  fine  picture  gallery  in  the  Brera,  the 
collection  in  which  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
re-arranged.  Here  we  find  that  works  by  masters  of  the 
local  schools,  the  Lombard  and  the  Bolognese,  form 
the  larger  portion,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  works  by  foreign  masters, 
Italian  painters  only  are  represented.  A  valuable  feature 
of  this  collection  consists  of  frescoes  sawn  from  the  walls 
(of  suppressed  monasteries  and  other  places)  on  which  they 
were  painted  and  where  they  were  fast  falling  into  decay, 
framed  and  protected  from  further  injury.  Among  these 
are  several  fine  works  by  Luini,  of  which  I  need  only 
mention  the  very  beautiful  and  tender  picture  of  "  The 
Burial  of  St.  Catharine  by  Angels."  There  is  also  a  fine 
and  representative  collection  of  works  by  painters  of  the 
Venetian  schools,  Tintoretto,  Carpaccio,  Mantegna,  and 
Carlo  Crivelli.  The  gem  of  the  whole  has  always  been 
Raphael's  "  Sposalizio,"  considered  to  be  the  chief  work 
of  his  Umbrian  period,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however, 
has  lately  been  called  in  question.  This  gallery  is  the 
chief  place  for  the  study  of  local  work,  and  to  some  extent 
also  of  Venetian.  Among  works  by  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters  there  is  a  fine  portrait  by  Rembrandt  of  his  sister, 
one  also  by  Van  Dyck,  and  a  "Last  Supper"  by  Rubens; 
but,  as  a  whole  they  are  eclipsed  by  the  Italian,  and  for 
purposes  of  study  are  not  of  great  value. 

Turning  our  attention  to  Florence,  we  may  well  pause, 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  give  in  a  few  words  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  vast  treasures  the  fair  city  of  Dante 
enfolds  within  her  bosom.  She  has  sustained  great  losses 
by  theft,  sale  and  the  relentless  hand  of  time;  but  she 
still  stands  firm,  clustered  close  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno, 
held  fast  and  guarded  in  the  hollow  of  surrounding  hills. 
No  other  city  can  compete  with  her;  she  stands  supreme 


and  alone.  Giotto's  tower  and  Brunelleschi's  dome, 
piercing  the  clear  air  side  by  side,  may  well  symbolise  to 
us  the  lofty  position  she  attained.  The  new  spirit  born  in 
Giotto,  and  re-born  in  Masaccio  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
whose  influence,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  far  beyond  her 
walls,  we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  scarcely  feel  in  all 
its  pulsating  energy  and  vitality. 

London  is  the  money  centre  of  the  world;  Paris  is 
claimed  as  the  centre  of  all  social  and  civilising  movements 
of  modern  times;  St.  Petersburg  at  present  is  the  centre  of 
a  contest  between  wealth  with  hereditary  power  and  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  New  York — well,  it  is  too  new— 
and  we  may  let  it  pass.  But  we  may  sum  up  all  these 
forces  and  evidences  of  social  and  intellectual  conflict  and 
transplant  them  to  the  Florence  of  the  past.  Her  glorious 
intellectual  growth  and  brilliant  fruitage  made  her  the  Art 
centre  of  the  Renaissance,  and  such  she  must  ever  remain. 
She  is  still  the  one  spot  on  earth  towards  which  all  lovers 
and  students  of  Art  most  constantly  turn  their  eyes  and 
direct  their  footsteps.  An  atmosphere  of  art  pervades  and 
saturates  almost  every  spot  and  building  of  the  older  city. 
Every  Church,  Monastery  and  Palace  has  become  a  treasure- 
house,  either  of  intent  and  endeavour,  or  of  beauty  and 
brilliant  achievement.  Every  street  exhibits  the  sculptor's 
art  in  statue  or  relief,  or  leads  to  spots  made  rich  by  the 
hand  of  genius  in  frescoed  wall  and  vault.  The  mere 
mention  of  Sta.  Croce,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  SS.  Annunziata, 
the  Museo  di  San  Marco,  the  Baptistery,  Or  San  Michele, 
the  Brancacci  and  Biccardi  Chapels,  thrills  the  heart  as  if 
by  magic,  and  wakes  the  memory  of  those  who  have  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Florence.  But  the  great  collections  of 
pictures  in  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Palaces  and  in  the 
Accademia  form  the  chief  Public  Galleries  of  Florence. 
Nothing  can  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  amazing  vastness 
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of  the  two  former  than  to  walk  through  the  whole  of  the 
Uffizi  and  then  to  pass  to  the  Pitti  by  the  steps  and 
passage,  which  crosses  the  river  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ponte  Vecchio.  The  Uffizi  contains  some  of  the  finest 
creations  of  Italian  art,  also  works  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  art  from  the  Byzantine  style  to  the  early 
Renaissance  and  onwards.  It  is  also  rich  in  works  by  the 
northern  masters,  for  it  contains  excellent  examples  of 
the  German,1  Dutch,2  and  Flemish3  schools,  and  also  some 
of  the  French  school,4  but  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  are 
unimportant.  This  gallery  also  possesses  a  unique  and  vast 
number  of  drawings — about  40,000 — by  Italian  artists 
chiefly,  but  there  are  also  many  by  masters  of  foreign 
schools — the  German,  Dutch  and  Flemish.  We  best  judge 
of  the  contents  of  the  Uffizi  by  what  it  does  not  contain 
rather  than  by  what  it  does.  Its  presentations  of  pictures 
of  all  Italian  schools  is  beyond  estimation  in  value  to  both 
student  and  lover  of  Art;  the  northern  schools  are  well 
represented,  but  the  number  of  works  is  small,  the  French 
school  is  smaller  still,  and  the  English  school  is  not 
represented  by  a  single  work,  excepting  portraits  of  some 
of  the  masters — Millais,  Leighton,  Northcote,  Murray — 
painted  by  themselves. 

The  Pitti  Palace  contains  about  500  works.  They  form 
a  collection  of  masterpieces  of  Italian  Art  such  as  can 
be  found  in  no  other  place.  It  includes  no  less  than 
twelve  works  by  Raphael,  the  exquisite  "  Madonna  del 
Granduca "  and  "  Madonna  della  Sedia "  being  among 
them.  But  all  the  pictures  here,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  again  by  Italian  masters. 

The  Accademia  is  a  most  important  gallery  for  the  study 

1.  Diirer,  Holbein.  2.  G.  Dou. 

3.  Goes,  Memling,  Rubens,  Rembrandt. 
4.  Jehan  Clouet  "  Francis  I.  on  horseback,"  very  fine. 
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of  early  Italian  Art,  especially  for  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  collection  is  composed  of  works 
by  masters  of  the  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  schools  only,  and 
is  thus  distinctly  limited  and  local  in  its  character.  It 
contains  Filippo  Lippi's  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
Botticelli's  now  famous  allegory  of  "  Spring,"  and  Fra 
Angelico's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  and  "  Last  Judg- 
ment," the  latter  containing  the  exquisite  so-called  "Dance 
of  the  Angels." 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  the  grand  collections  of 
pictures  in  Italy  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  works 
produced  by  native  artists,  and  that  only  occasionally,  and 
never  to  any  large  extent,  have  works  from  other  countries 
found  their  way  therein.  This  is  only  what  we  might 
expect  from  the  early  development  and  following  vast 
production  of  that  favoured  land.  Italy  has  given  richly 
to  herself  and  richly  to  other  nations,  but  has  either  not 
asked,  or  has  not  been  able  to  receive  much  in  return. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  great  collections  of  Europe,  in 
Germany  and  at  St.  Petersberg,  we  again  find  a  want  of 
world-wide  completeness  and  breadth  of  view.  The  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin  most  nearly  approaches  our 
National  Gallery  in  its  historical  survey.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  being  the  representation  of  various  styles 
and  epochs,  rather  than  masterpieces,  although  it  is  not 
deficient  in  works  of  the  highest  class.  It  contains  many 
works  by  Italian  Painters,  some  by  French  and  some  by 
Spanish,  but  is  richest  in  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools.  This  great  Museum  does  not  apparently 
contain  any  works  by  British  painters;  and  yet  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  nucleus  is  formed  of  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Solly,  an  Englishman,  which  was  purchased  in  1821 
for  £110,000. 

The  Dresden  Picture  Gallery  is  chiefly  famous  for  its 
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masterpieces  of  Italian  Art  of  the  Golden  Period,  among 
which  are  Raphael's  "  Sistine  Madonna,"  Del  Sarto's 
"  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  and  Giorgione's  "  Sleeping 
Venus."  It  is  rich  in  works  by  Correggio,  even  more  so 
than  Parma  itself.  The  Netherlandish  and  German 
Schools  are  well  represented :  there  are  also  a  few  works 
from  the  Spanish  and  French ;  but  again  there  is  no  English 
work. 

The  old  Pinakothek  at  Munich  is  rich  in  special 
treasures,  the  collection  of  early  German  pictures  being 
perhaps  the  most  valuable.  It  also  possesses  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  series  of  works  by  Rubens ;  Italian  masters  of 
the  16th  century;  Flemish  and  Dutch,  and  some  Spanish 
and  French ;  but  does  not  afford  much  historical  complete- 
ness in  these;  and  no  British  master  is  represented. 

The  fine  collection  in  the  Gallery  at  Cologne  is  chiefly 
famous  for  works  by  local  artists.  It  contains  also  many 
German  and  Dutch,  but  no  English. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, so  much  more  distant  from  us  than  the  above- 
mentioned  Galleries,  actually  contains  eight  pictures  by 
English  painters,  namely,  one  each  by  Robert  Walker, 
William  Dobson,  and  Thomas  Jones,  two  by  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  three  by  Reynolds.  Four  of  these  are  por- 
traits, and  the  whole  can  only  give  the  faintest  idea  of 
British  Art.  It  seems  a  strange  piece  of  irony,  consider- 
ing recent  events  in  Russia,  that  one  of  these  English 
works,  namely,  Robert  Walker's,  should  be  a  portrait  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  This  collection  is  very  rich  in  French 
works,  and  also  contains  fine  pictures  by  Titian,  Veronese, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  three  by  Raphael,  two  Madonnas 
and  a  Saint  George,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
highly  finished  works  of  the  master. 

The  Prado  at  Madrid  contains  an  exceedingly  fine  col- 


lection:  the  Italian,  Germanic,  and  French.  Schools  being- 
well  and  richly  represented ;  and  nowhere  else,  as  we  might 
naturally  expect,  can  we  see  such  a  brilliant  and  complete 
array  of  the  works  of  the  Spanish  Masters. 

There  are  no  less  than  ten  works  by  Raphael,  thirty- 
three  by  Tintoretto,  thirty-eight  by  Titian,  among  them 
being  "  Danae  "  and  "  Venus  recreating  with  Music  " — and 
twenty-two  by  Paul  Veronese.  Rubens  is  represented  by 
more  than  sixty  works,  Van  Dyck  by  twenty-one,  and  of 
the  two  great  native  masters,  there  are  forty-six  by  Murillo, 
and  sixty-one  by  Velasquez. 

The  present  value  of  the  works  by  the  last  master  alone, 
must  be  fabulous;  when  we  have  just  had  £45,000  paid  for 
the  "  Rokeby  Venus,"  originally  bought  in  this  country  for 
£500;  which  fortunately  is  to  be  added  to  our  National 
collection. 

Apart  from  its  entire  absence  of  any  British  Art — which 
we  have  seen  lacking  in  so  many  Continental  Galleries — 
the  Prado,  both  in  its  fulness  and  its  wide  historic  repre- 
sentation, very  closely  approaches  our  definition  of  a 
perfect  Picture  Gallery. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  Louvre.  Here 
we  find  a  much  more  cosmopolitan  spirit,  and,  although  it 
is  more  distinctly  French  than  foreign,  the  native  element 
is  not  so  great  that  it  overshadows  everything  else.  In  all 
respects  but  one,  we  should  say  that  the  collection  of 
paintings  in  the  Louvre  was  the  most  perfect,  the  widest, 
and  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  and  that,  excepting 
for  one  omission,  the  Art  of  the  world  is  more  fully 
represented  and  can  be  better  studied  there  than  elsewhere. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
the  Louvre,  in  quantity  at  least,  from  making  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  works  representing  the  different  great 
national  schools.  The  English  school  is  the  one  most 
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meagrely  represented,  there  being  only  twenty-seven  works 
by  English  painters.     Taking  this  as  a  basis,  and  repre- 
senting  it  by  the  figure   two,   we   obtain  the   following 
numerical  result: — The  Spanish  and  German  schools  are 
then  each  represented  by  five,  the  Flemish  by  twenty-five, 
the  Dutch  by  thirty,  the  Italian  by  fifty-three,  and,  lastly, 
the  French  by  ninety-nine.     This  comparison  of  figures 
must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  more  than  it  does ;  it  simply 
expresses  the  relative  number  of  works   of  each   school 
contained  in  the  Louvre,  and  nothing  more.     They  do  not 
in  any  way  give  an  idea  that  the  masters  of  each  school 
are,  or  could  be,  fairly  represented  by  these  figures,  and 
yet  up  to  a  certain  point  they  seem  to  carry  some  such 
relation.     The  Spanish  and  German  schools  are  small,  in 
fact  all  schools  are  small  compared  with  the  Italian.     But 
in  the  Louvre  the  local  works  far  exceed  the  rest,  as  we 
should  naturally  expect  them  to  do ;  then  comes  the  Italian, 
the  largest  and  most  productive,  which  is  represented  by 
the  figure  fifty-three,  the  small  German  and  Spanish  by 
five,   and   so   forth.     The   chief   omission   in  the    Louvre 
collections  is  the  paucity  of  works  of  the  English  School, 
and  they  are  neither  remarkable  nor  representative.     Of 
the  twenty-seven  pictures,  one  is  by  Sir  William  Beechey, 
six  are  by  E.   P.   Bonington,    six   (all   small   works)   by 
Constable,  two  (small)  attributed  to  Gainsborough,  one  by 
Hoppner,    two    by    Lawrence,    one    each    by    Morland, 
Mulready,  Opie,  Ramsay,  Eomney,  and  Wilson,  and  two 
by  Raeburn.     The  whole  of  these  works  are  small,  seldom 
exceeding  three  feet  by  two,   and  give  no  true  idea  of 
the  best  works  of  these  men,  and  certainly  none  of  the 
importance  of  the  English  School.     The  great  masters  of 
the  other  Schools  are  generally  represented  by  fine  works, 
in  many  cases  by  exceedingly  fine  ones,  such  as  Murillo's 
"Immaculate    Conception,"    Yeronese's    "Supper   in   the 
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House  of  Simon,"  and  "  Feast  of  Cana,"  Da  Vinci's 
"  Mona  Lisa,"  and  "  Virgin  of  the  Rocks,"  Raphael's 
"  Holy  Family,"  Correggio's  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine," 
Fra  Angelico's  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  Titian's 
"  Jupiter  and  Antiope,"  and  hundreds  of  others. 

Coming,  finally  to  our  own  National  Gallery,  it  is  not 
without  some  feeling  of  pride  that  we  may  most  unhesita- 
tingly affirm  that  it  more  nearly  approaches  a  perfect 
gallery  than  any  of  those  we  have  mentioned.  We  admit 
at  once  that  it  does  net  contain  anything  like  the  same 
number  of  works  of  the  highest  class  as  the  Uffizi,  the 
Pitti  and  the  Louvre.  But,  judging  the  collections  all 
round,  their  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  and  their  breadth 
of  representation,  they  form  a  more  complete  field  for  the 
study  of  pictorial  Art  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  In 
the  Italian  Galleries  little  but  Italian  Art  can  be  seen  and 
studied;  in  the  Louvre,  magnificent  and  varied  as  it  is, 
embracing  all  great  masters  of  the  foreign  schools,  the 
English  remains  almost  unknown.  We  may  be  a  "  nation 
of  shopkeepers,"  as  our  friends  across  the  Channel  have 
chosen  to  call  us,  and  our  development  in  the  fine  arts 
certainly  came  late ;  but  we  have  developed  two  arts  which 
have  stood  us  in  good  stead — the  art  of  making  money 
(on  the  whole  honestly),  and  the  art  (from  Mr.  Augerstein 
downwards)  of  buying  good  pictures.  Our  National 
Gallery  is  a  brilliant  memorial  of  both. 

But  let  us  look  at  our  collection  a  little  more  in  detail. 
We  have  one  genuine  Byzantine  work,  and  one  by 
Margaritone  painted  in  the  Byzantine  manner.  The  early 
Florentine  school,  beginning  with  Cimabue,  is  well 
represented.  There  is  one  work  by  Giotto  and  many  by 
his  followers.  The  Sienese  School  is  shown  in  works  by 
Duccio,  Pietro  and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  and  others,  and 
the  Umbrian  by  Melozzo  da  Forli,  Pinturrichio,  Lo 


Spagna,  Perugino,  Luca  Signorelli,  and,  above  all,  by 
Raphael  in  his  "  Madonna  del  Ansidei,"  "  St  Catharine  of 
Alexandria,"  and  other  works.  The  Venetian  schools  are 
seen  in  a  large  number  of  fine  works,  among  them  being 
Titian's  "  Yenus  and  Adonis,"  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne," 
and  his  "  Portrait  of  Ariosto."  The  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
German  schools  are  all  well  represented,  in  which  we  recall 
that  most  wonderful  and  perfect  work,  "  Arnolfini  and  his 
Wife,"  by  Jan  Van  Eyck,  Meister  Wilhelm's  "St. 
Veronica,"  the  Rembrandt's,  Rubens'  and  Holbein's. 
From  the  French  School  we  possess  many  fine  works 
by  Claude  Lorraine  (who  afforded  Turner  so  much 
inspiration),  the  two  Poussins,  Greuze,  and  Vernet;  and 
from  the  Spanish,  works  by  Velasquez  and  Murillo. 

This  is  a  mere  thread,  and  will  afford  only  a  faint  idea 
of  the  contents  of  the  National  Gallery  to  those  who  may 
not  have  been  there.  But  beyond  the  above  we  have  the 
works  by  our  own  great  painters,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  Romney,  Wilson  and  others,  and  the  great  Turner 
collection  of  pictures,  which  fill  one  large  Gallery,  and- his 
drawings  and  studies,  which  alone  are  a  liberal  education 
in  landscape  Art.  It  is  true  we  have  no  single  works  that 
are  equal  to  those  in  the  foreign  galleries,  nor  have  we  a 
brilliant  array  of  the  works  of  one  man  comparable  to  the 
"Catharine  de  Medici"  series  by  Rubens  in  the  Louvre. 
Most  valuable  as  these  undoubtedly  are,  and  much  as  we 
might  desire  to  possess  them,  we  still  feel  that  our  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  is  more  valuable  especially  to  the  Student, 
because  of  its  variety  and  world-wide  completeness. 

The  National  Gallery  is  weak  regarding  modern  French 
Art — there  are  no  Corot's, Rousseau's  or  Millet's — just  as  it 
is  weak  in  recent  works  of  Art  generally,  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  see  these  we  must  go  elsewhere.  But  to  the 
student,  who  wishes  to  study  the  history  of  art,  the 
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work  of  different  nations  and  Schools,  and  who  has  not 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  travel,  the  National  Gallery 
offers  a  fuller  and  a  more  complete  field  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  In  so  far,  it  approaches  the  definition  of  a 
perfect  gallery  more  nearly  than  any  of  those  we  have 
named  or  that  can  be  found  in  other  cities  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  this  comparison  rests 
chiefly  on  whether  the  English  has  produced  a  body  of 
work  worthy  of  taking  its  place  along  with  that  of  other 
Great  Schools  of  Painting.  We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
it  has;  but  at  the  same  time  admit,  as  every  one  must,  that 
it  has  not  produced  individual  masters  of  such  command- 
ing greatness  and  brilliancy  of  achievement;  we  have  no 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  or  Velasquez. 

The  work  of  the  English  Masters  is  not  only  great,  and 
noble,  and  high  in  quality,  but  it  possesses  a  Distinct 
feeling  and  character  of  its  own ;  a  homeliness  and  natural 
simplicity  of  sentiment,  which  we  may  look  for  almost  in 
vain  elsewhere,  excepting  in  the  Schools  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany.  It  takes  its  place,  and  by  no  means 
an  unworthy  one,  in  any  just  estimate  of  the  World's  Art; 
and  when  it  is  so  meagrely  represented  or  not  at  all,  in 
the  Great  Collections  we  have  mentioned,  they  are  deficient 
where  our  National  Gallery  is  correspondingly  strong. 
We  have  the  work  of  their  Masters  and  our  own;  they 
have  their  own  but  not  ours. 


HERBERT    SPENCER'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By  EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

T  T  is  not  intended  to  produce  an  abridgment  of  Spencer's 

autobiography  but  to  give  consideration  to  some  traits 

of  his  character  and  temperament :  neither  in  the  spirit  of 

appreciation  nor  of  detraction,  but,  if  possible,  impartially. 

Although  characters  are  necessarily  commensurate  with 
the  number  of  mankind  each  is,  in  a  degree,  interesting — 
that  of  a  man  of  great  genius  absorbingly  so. 

The  egotism  of  the  volumes  has  inspired  disgust  in  many 
readers  :  the  book  may  easily  give  rise  to  that  objection. 
Spencer  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  self  conscious  and, 
unquestionably  intensely,  it  may  justly  be  said  extra- 
ordinarily, interested  in  his  own  personality,  temperament, 
and  character.  Obsessed  by  that  interest  he  describes 
the  characters  of  several  of  his  ancestors,  indicating 
from  each  of  whom  he  believes  himself  to  have  de- 
rived any  peculiarity  that  he  observed  in  his  own  and, 
instead  of  delineating  himself  in  that  unconscious  way  in 
which  most  of  us  do  by  speech  and  action,  he  with  perfect 
consciousness  intentionally  deliberately  offers  his  in- 
dividuality for  inspection,  going  so  far  as  to  set  out  at 
length  a  phrenological  delineation  made  of  himself  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  in  which  self  esteem  is  stated  to  be  very 
large,  and  the  criticisms  thereon  of  two  of  his  friends  to 
whom  he  submitted  it  shortly  after  it  was  made. 

His  self  interest  developed  at  a  very  early  age.     At 
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sixteen  he  wrote  to  his  father :  "  I  do  not  find  my  mind  in 
as  bright  a  state  as  I  could  wish.  Just  now  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  lost  nearly  all  my  energy.  I  think  it  is 
partly  owing  to  want  of  competition,  for  now  P —  —  is  gone 
I  have  less  stimulus  to  exertion;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  all  owing  to  that,  and  I  am  anxious  to  account  for  it." 

In  considering  the  subject,  if  injustice  is  to  be  avoided,  it 
must  constantly  be  remembered  that  he  was  pre-eminently 
a  biologist.  As  such  he  was  enabled  to,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  he  did,  delineate  and  explain,  and  indeed  expose  his 
own  individuality  with  a  sense  and  feeling  of  detachment 
similar  to  those  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  the 
physician  experiences  when  he  experiments  upon  himself ; 
always  regarding  the  effects  he  produces  on  his  own  body 
not  as  noted  in  respect  of  that  but  of  the  human  body, 
naturally  using  the  instrument  (himself),  which  is  most 
readily  available.  Unless  that  view  is  accepted  the  charge 
of  egotism  cannot  be  met. 

Of  boyhood  as,  if  healthy,  it  ought  to  be  lived,  that  is  in 
a  state  of  unreflecting  happiness,  there  is  little  or  no  trace. 
That  of  Spencer  was  distinctly  humdrum,  spent  almost 
entirely  among  adult  people  who  seem  to  have  regarded 
him  as  a  special  subject  for  observation,  study,  and  making 
of  numerous  memoranda  concerning  his  mentality, 
temperament,  and  disposition :  he  was  an  "  only  child." 
His  education  was  divided  between  his  father  and  his 
uncle ;  he  had  little  if  any  school  life  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
he  never  experienced  the  inestimable  advantage  of  those 
candid  criticisms  which  boys — never  innate  courtiers — are 
accustomed  to  volunteer.  His  upbringing  was  in  some 
respects  repressive  and  in  others  undesirable.  The  re- 
pression produced  the  usual  deception.  "  I  was  not  early 
forced  to  learn  lessons;  and  the  result  of  this  absence  of 
pressure  was  that  I  did  not  read  tolerably  until  I  was  over 
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seven  years  old.  The  first  book  which  prompted  me  to 
read  of  my  own  accord  was  Sandford  and  Merton.  Once 
having  got  over  the  difficulties  I  believe  I  went  on  with 
considerable  zest,  and  needed  no  further  stimulus.  There 
were  restrictions  in  certain  directions;  for  my  father  did 
not  approve  of  fiction.  His  ascetic  bringing  up  had,  I 
think,  warped  his  judgment  in  this  respect;  and  I  knew 
nothing  in  early  days  of  those  stories  with  which  children 
commonly  become  familiar.  Besides  looking  coldly  on 
works  of  imagination  in  general  (not  however  on  poetry) 
he  was  critical  regarding  the  moral  implication  of  child- 
ren's stories :  disapproving  of  the  tacit  teaching  contained 
in  many  of  them.  I  was  allowed  few  nursery  books,  and 
those  only  when  he  had  been  through  them  and  effectually 
erased  those  parts  the  tendency  of  which  he  did  not 
approve.  Later,  when  the  taste  for  novels  arose,  I  had  to 
gratify  it  by  stealth.  My  mother  was  even  more  averse 
than  he  was  to  literature  of  this  kind;  and  though  novel 
reading  was  not  positively  forbidden,  there  were  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  it.  But  having  once  experienced  its 
pleasures,  my  appetite  for  it  became  great;  and  there  was 
a  time  when  such  occasional  pence  as  I  could  spare  went 
to  a  circulating  library  stocked  with  old  romances,  such  as 
the  Castle  of  Otranto,  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
and  the  like.  These  were  read  in  secret,  sometimes  with  a 
companion.  Presently  I  began  to  read  in  bed;  and  in 
summer  often  went  on  till  the  birds  were  singing  in  the 
morning.  After  a  time  this  transgression  was  discovered, 
and  my  mother  adopted  the  precaution  of  coming  to  my 
room  to  see  whether  the  candle  was  out.  But  I  was  not 
thus  to  be  baulked  of  my  midnight  gratification,  and  soon 
outmanosuvred  her.  Close  to  my  bedside  was  a  fixed 
corner  cupboard,  and  habitually,  when  I  heard  her  step  on 
the  stairs,  I  leaped  out  of  bed,  put  the  candle  still  burning 
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into  this  cupboard,  got  into  bed  again  and  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  until  she,  thinking  all  was  as  it  should  be,  retired. 
Whereupon  I  brought  out  the  candle  and  resumed  my 
reading." 

Now,  mark,  it  is  not  a  boy  who  is  telling  us  of  a  recent 
outgeneralling  of  his  parents  but  a  man  upwards  of 
seventy-four  years  old,  even  then,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
exulting,  but  still  exulting  in  defeating  his  own  mother, 
and  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  the  intensity  with  which  the 
sense  of  injustice  will  fix  itself  in  the  mind.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  adequate  words  to  express  the  detestation  which 
parents  merit  who  try,  in  effect,  not  only  to  possess  their 
own  but  also  the  lives  of  the  children  whose  curse  it  is  to 
be  their  offspring. 

Admiration  of  Spencer's  father  is  not  increased  by  the 
picture  of  him  perusing  nursery  books  and  "erasing  parts 
the  tendency  of  which  he  did  not  approve."  Imagine  an 
adult  man  sitting  down  to  revise  the  positive  but,  to  a 
child,  delightful  nonsense  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk," 
"Little  Eed  Riding  Hood,"  "The  Three  Bears,"  and 
"Cinderella." 

Probably  Spencer  was  never  young.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  was  interested,  and  unnaturally  interested,  in  sub- 
jects upon  which  most  men  do  not  concern  themselves 
before  middle  life.  When  not  sixteen  he  contributed  to 
the  press  a  letter  on  the  Poor  Law.  Before  he  was  twenty 
Spencer  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Providence  "  that  all 
events  in  this  world  are  under  the  direct  surveillance  of 
the  Almighty,"  and  shocked  a  lady  by  declining  to  admit 
"goodness  and  mercy"  in  an  accident  which  brought  to 
one  home  death  and  grief  from  which  some  of  his  friends 
were  saved  by  the  course  of  events.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  man  endowed  with  Spencer's  analytical  mind  could 
accept  as  "inscrutable  wisdom"  of  Providence  those  per- 
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fectly  natural  and  logical  consequences  which  not  merely 
result  from,  but  are  produced  by,  our  own  actions  and  con- 
duct. He  was  incapable  of  conceiving  a  Providence  devoid 
of  intelligence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  his  rationalistic 
views  led  to  the  loss  of  a  friend  referred  to  as  "  E.A.B.," 
who  in  a  letter  to  Spencer,  by  no  means  wanting  in  manli- 
ness, be  it  said,  intimating  that  on  account  thereof  their 
friendship  must  terminate,  wrote  "Feeling  .  .  .  the  danger 
that  might  accrue  from  my  association  with  one  so  talented 
as  yourself,  and  so  well  able  to  make  the  worst  appear  the 
better  reason,  I  must  therefore  at  however  great  a 
sacrifice — and  believe  me  I  find  it  to  be  a  great  one — 
renounce  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  your  acquaint- 
ance and  request  that  henceforth  we  meet  no  more  or  meet 
as  strangers."  Spencer  appears  to  have  written  in  reply 
that  though  intimacy  must  cease  there  was  no  reason  why, 
when  they  met,  they  should  not  meet  as  old  friends;  to 
which  E.A.B.  agreed.  The  intimacy  was  never  renewed. 
The  incident  is  one  distinctly  creditable  to  both  parties; 
to  E.A.B. ,  because  the  very  act  of  confessing  fears  of  his 
own  weakness  displayed  considerable  moral  courage;  to 
Spencer  also  who,  though  never  wanting  in  the  sense  of  his 
own  dignity,  while,  possibly,  smarting  under  the  affront  of 
having  his  further  acquaintance  declined,  could  perceive 
and  write  that  mutual  differences  of  opinion  although  ter- 
minating intimacy  might  leave  friendly  feeling  unbroken. 
That  Spencer  attached  some  importance  to  the  incident 
clearly  appears;  he  preserved  the  letter  for  forty  years, 
and  said  "  there  was  much  to  be  admired  in  its  sincerity." 

Yery  superficial  observation  will  show  that  Spencer's 
gift  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  simple  though  it  appears,  is, 
in  perhaps  the  majority  of  men  present,  only  in  a  com- 
paratively slight  degree.  Doubtless  it  explains  why,  with- 
out supervision,  the  average  artizan,  however  willing,  is 
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incapable  of  correctly  performing  the  routine  duties  of  his 
daily  work.  Perhaps  it  exhibits  itself  in  its  highest  form 
when  it  realizes  that  it  fails  to  perceive. 

Tempered  by  consciousness  of  limitations  and  defects, 
that  Spencer  was  aware  his  mental  calibre  was  above  the 
average,  and  that  the  fact  gave  him  some  pleasure,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  autobiography;  but  conceit  or  contempt 
for  men  of  less  endowment  cannot,  neither  can  self  com- 
placency. Vain  would  be  a  search  for  self  advertisement. 
He  never  poses  :  no  pretence  of  "hating  shams"  or  "loving 
truth  for  its  own  sake"  can  anywhere  be  found.  There  is 
no  trace  of  his  imagining  that  he  must  of  necessity  because 
he  was  himself  be  regarded  as  immaculate. 

Not  infrequently  a  form  of  simple  vanity — not  to  be 
confused  with,  but  distinguished  from  conceit — is  exhibited 
by  men  wanting  in  power  of  perception :  that  to  Spencer 
gifted  with  the  faculty  in  an  extraordinary  degree  was 
impossible.  Sometimes,  however,  unconscious  humour 
may  be  detected.  Thus  in  an  anecdote,  pitiable  in  its 
poverty,  he  illustrates  his  own  facetiousness.  Of  an  excur- 
sion with  G.  H.  Lewes  he  writes:  "We  went  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  How  often  it  happens  that  extremely 
small  things  dwell  in  one's  memory,  when  great  ones  dis- 
appear. Nothing  remains  of  this  excursion  save  two 
trivialities — the  one  that  we  played  billiards  at  Ventnor, 
the  other  that,  when  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  Freshwater, 
I  made  Lewes  laugh  by  exclaiming :  "  Dear  me,  these  are 
very  large  chops  for  such  a  small  island." 

Spencer  enjoyed  badinage,  and  was  himself  quick  to 
note  unconscious  humour  in  others.  Of  one  who  was  for  a 
time  his  landlady  he  says  :  "Vain  as  well  as  vulgar  minded, 
she  professed  to  have  a  high  admiration  of  Shakespeare : 
was  partial  to  reading  his  plays  aloud,  and  considered  that 
she  declaimed  the  speeches  extremely  well.  On  one  occa- 
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sion,  after  enlarging  upon  her  reverence  for  him,  she  ended 
by  saying :  'Ah,  I  often  wish  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  had 
him  here.  How  we  should  enjoy  one  another's  conversa- 
tion!'" 

In  spite  of  his  liking  for  humour,  Spencer  stopped  his 
ears  to  render  foolish  conversation  inaudible  to  himself. 
That  may  seem  inconsistent;  probably  the  explanation  is 
that  while  capable  of  enjoying  nonsense,  which  was  in- 
tentionally such,  he  found  it  maddening  to  listen  to  a 
person  who,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  endowed  with  pro- 
found wisdom,  uttered  puerile  rubbish  as  solutions  of 
stupendous  problems  which,  so  far  as  human  knowledge 
has  at  present  advanced,  seem  to  be  insoluble  by  the  in- 
tellect of  man. 

Although  he  died  a  bachelor  he  was  not  proof  against 
feminine  influence.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  George 
Eliot.  In  early  manhood  he  was  thrown  into  that  of  a 
young  lady  already  engaged.  Between  them  there  soon 
grew  up  that  sex  attraction  which  (if  the  pecuniary  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  parties  are  considered  satis- 
factory) is  called  "love."  Happily  before  matters  had 
proceeded  too  far  the  accepted  swain  returned  to  the  scene 
and  the  episode  was  at  an  end. 

Spencer's  interest  in  his  own  individuality  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  gave  his  portrait  to  the 
nation,  and  that  he  has  inserted  two  photographs  of  him- 
self in  the  book — one  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  the  other 
at  that  of  seventy-eight.  They 'show  that  during  that  long 
time  he  made  no  change  in  the  manner  of  his  dress,  even 
adhering  to  an  undesirable  style  of  shirt  front  and  old- 
fashioned  stock.  Apparently  unconscious  that  it  was  re- 
produced in  himself  he  records  the  same  characteristic  in 
his  father.  Though  not  mentally  so,  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  personal  habits  intensely  conservative.  In  his 
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signature  appended  to  each  photograph  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible variation  :  it  is  as  legible,  simple,  and  easy  to  read 
as  ordinary  print ;  to  the  puerility  of  an  illegible  signature 
he  did  not  descend. 

Judged  by  the  photographs  he  was  a  stately  man  with 
big  but  not  disproportionate  features.  His  hands  were 
unusually  small :  smaller  than  those  of  a  woman  of  less 
than  his  own  height.  He  had  not  what  is  understood  by 
an  "  earnest "  expression :  the  fanatic  and  its  correlative 
the  persecutor  were  alike  absent.  The  capacity  of  waiting 
for,  instead  of  jumping  to,  conclusions,  clearly  marked; 
the  eyes  do  not  suggest  quick  glancing  but  rather  a 
tendency  to  dwell.  It  must  have  been  a  painful  experience 
to  the  utterer  of  a  confident,  but  unreasoned,  assertion  to  be 
subjected  to  the  fixed  gaze  which  would  possibly  fall  upon 
him  for  the  time  during  which  Spencer's  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  statement.  George  Eliot  on  one  occasion  remarked 
to  him  that,  considering  how  much  thinking  he  must  have 
done,  she  was  surprised  to  see  no  lines  on  his  forehead, 
which  led  him  to  explain  that  his  mode  of  thinking  did 
not  involve  that  concentrated  effort  which  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  wrinkling  of  the  brows.  "  It  has  never 
been  my  way  to  set  before  myself  a  problem  and  puzzle 
out  the  answer.  The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  from 
time  to  time  arrived,  have  not  been  arrived  at  as  solutions 
of  questions  raised;  but  have  been  arrived  at  unawares — 
each  as  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  body  of  thoughts  which 
slowly  grew  from  a  germ.*  Some  direct  observation,  or 
some  fact  met  with  in  reading,  would  dwell  with  me : 
apparently  because  I  had  a  sense  of  its  significance.  It 
was  not  that  there  arose  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its 
general  meaning  but  rather  that  there  was  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive interest  in  those  facts  which  have  general  mean- 
ings." 
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He  developed  into  a  dignified  looking  old  man,  with 
whom  nature  dealt  gently,  content,  whilst  depriving  him 
of  much  of  his  hair  and  turning  grey  that  which  remained, 
to  leave  him  abundance  at  the  sides  of  his  head  and, 
though  chiselling  some  of  his  features  somewhat  more 
distinctly,  to  forbear  deeply  wrinkling  him  except  from 
and  below  the  nostrils  :  the  tendency  to  a  fixed  gaze  seems 
to  have  become  more  marked.  The  appearance  of  stern 
austerity  which  age  often  produces  was  not  there :  rather 
that  of  a  kindly  natured  gentleman,  endowed  with  severity 
if  required,  who  would  be  more  likely  to  be  tolerant  of 
the  faults  of  his  grandchildren  than  of  those  of  his  own. 
In  one  respect  Spencer's  face  conveys  a  wrong  impression  : 
it  suggests  immobility  and  command  of  countenance :  he 
was  without  those  powers. 

The  portraits  are  those  of  a  man  not  likely  to  invite  con- 
fidences or  to  suggest  sympathy  of  which  Spencer  does  not 
exhibit  many  instances.  True,  it  is,  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  slaying  of  an  ox  and, 
even,  for  a  time,  gave  up  fishing,  his  favourite  pastime,  in 
consequence  of  the  distress  the  struggles  of  the  creature 
when  caught  occasioned  him,  but  those  are  physical  rather 
than  sentimental  feelings,  and  quite  consistent  with  the 
existence  in  the  same  mind  of  merciless  relentlessness  in 
the  enforcement  of  rights. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  Spencer  wanting  in 
feeling;  whilst  by  temperament  never  likely  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  martyr,  his  life  was  itself  a  form  of  sympathy — 
that  of  the  scientist  who  would  prevent  much,  and  finally, 
possibly,  almost  abolish,  human  suffering  during  life,  and 
at  its  close  usher  mankind  painlessly  to  "  Silence  and 
Eternal  Sleep,"  thereby  far  transcending  the  well-meaning, 
but  not  to  be  despised,  efforts  of  the  humanitarian  who  at 
most  ameliorates.  A  charge  of  want  of  sympathy  in 
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Spencer  could  be  refuted  by  opening  any  page  of  his 
"Education."  If  an  illustration  be  demanded  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  his  almost  savage  resentment  at  the 
notion  of  a  little  child  being  required  by  its  elders  to  sit 
still. 

To  animals  he  was  invariably  kind,  and  could  not  bear 
to  see  them  teazed  much  less  actively  hurt.  Yet  there  is 
no  trace  of  his  ever  having  had  a  dog  or  other  pet.  He 
was  not  above  the  little  weakness  of  having  an  attachment 
for  relics. 

Spencer  was  distinctly  utilitarian :  his  intense  aversion 
to  devoting  time  to  acquiring  useless,  whilst  neglecting 
valuable,  knowledge  which  is  so  marked  in  his  "Education," 
again  appears  "  To  have  before  us,  in  manageable  form, 
evidence  proving  the  correlations  which  everywhere  exist 
between  great  militant  activity  and  the  degradation  of 
women,  between  a  despotic  form  of  government  and 
elaborate  ceremonial  in  social  intercourse,  between  re- 
latively peaceful  social  activities  and  the  relaxation  of 
coercive  institutions,  promises  furtherance  of  human  wel- 
fare in  much  greater  degree  than  does  learning  whether 
the  story  of  Alfred  and  the  cakes  is  a  fact  or  a  myth, 
whether  Queen  Elizabeth  intrigued  with  Essex  or  not, 
where  Prince  Charles  hid  himself,  and  what  were  the 
details  of  this  battle  or  the  other  siege — pieces  of  historical 
gossip  which  cannot  in  the  least  affect  mens  conceptions 
of  the  ways  in  which  social  phenomena  hang  together,  or 
aid  them  in  shaping  their  public  conduct." 

Allied  with  the  power  of  thought  was  a  practical  char- 
acter. In  early  life  Spencer  was  engaged  in  railway 
engineering  at  which  he  soon  showed  himself  the  in- 
tellectual and  practical  superior  of  those  under  whose 
orders  it  was  his  duty  to  serve,  and  he  did  not  always 
improve  his  prospect  by  demonstrating  their  misconcep- 
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tions  of  work  committed  to  their  charge.  He  was  some- 
what wanting  in  reticence  and  indeed  given  to  volunteer- 
ing his  opinions.  His  reputation  as  a  philosopher  has  so 
overshadowed  his  other  achievements  that  his  skill  as  an 
engineer  and  his  numerous  inventions,  one,  an  invalid 
bed,  which  could  be  adjusted  to  any  known  attitude  with- 
out disturbing  the  patient,  have  escaped  notice. 

Spencer  was  almost  incapable  of  learning  anything  by 
rote.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  frequently  heard  goodness  of 
memory  ascribed  to  me ;  but  my  memory  could  never  have 
been  good,  save  in  respect  to  certain  classes  of  things. 
Throughout  boyhood,  as  in  after  life,  I  could  not  bear 
prolonged  reading.  Probably  there  then  existed  as  there 
existed  later,  an  early  reached  limit  to  receptivity.  It 
was  as  though  my  intellectual  digestive  system  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  would  not  take  in  heavy  meals. 
Possibly  the  tendency  then,  as  afterwards,  towards  in- 
dependent thought,  was  relatively  so  dominant  that  I  soon 
became  impatient  of  the  process  of  taking  in  the  ideas  set 
before  me.  Novels  and  books  of  travel  being  excepted,  I 
never  read  continuously  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two. 
While,  however,  averse  to  lesson  learning  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  after  the  ordinary  routine  methods,  I 
was  not  slow  in  miscellaneous  acquisition.  General  in- 
formation was  picked  by  me  with  considerable  facility." 

Notwithstanding  his  great  intellectual  powers  Spencer 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  memory  in  its  simplest  and 
easiest  form :  that  of  recalling  verse.  His  mind  was 
originative  rather  than  receptive.  It  is  astounding  that 
despite  the  great  amount  of  work  he  accomplished  he  was 
throughout  his  life  incapable  of  prolonged  mental  labour. 
Mind  and  brain,  no  doubt,  stand  towards  each  other  in  a 
relation  similar  to  that  of  tone  and  the  keys  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  is  produced,  the  former  not  being 
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due  to  the  strength,  but  to  the  quality,  of  the  latter. 
With  much  diffidence  it  is  suggested  Spencer's  brain 
was  wanting  in  musciilar  strength.  His  thinking  was 
done  largely,  if  not  mainly,  while  walking.  This 
may  have  been  in  measure  due  to  the  increased  cir- 
culation of  blood  produced  by  the  physical  exercise.  Re- 
pugnance to  prolonged  attention  was  a  life-long  trait,  as 
was  also  aversion  to  monotony  of  every  description,  yet  the 
two  facts  which  stand  out  most  strongly  in  his  career  are 
invincible  determination  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
life  and  its  own  dull,  monotonous  routine.  His  life  work 
dominated  him  "  Once  having  become  possessed  by  the 
conception  of  evolution  in  its  comprehensive  form,  the 
desire  to  set  it  forth  was  so  strong  that  to  have  passed  life 
in  doing  something  else  would,  I  think,  have  been  almost 
intolerable.  The  perpetual  consciousness  of  a  large  aim 
unachieved  would  have  been  a  cause  of  chronic  irritation 
hardly  to  be  borne." 

Innately  rebellious  Spencer  exhibited  the  trait  in  quite 
early  boyhood.  "Of  course  one  consequence  was  chronic 
disobedience."  He  had  also  a  disregard  for  authority. 
"Deficient  fear  of  those  superior  to  me  in  age  or  position 
of  course  implied  want  of  respect  for  authority;  but  it 
included  a  further  element — disregard  of  the  consequence 
which  such  disrespect  might  bring.  And  this  trait,  con- 
spicuous in  my  boyhood,  has  been  in  later  life  shown 
throughout  my  writings ;  for  nowhere  have  I  betrayed  any 
fear  either  of  an  individual  or  of  an  aggregate  of  in- 
dividuals. It  has  in  fact  never  occurred  to  me  to  hesitate 
because  of  unforeseen  mischiefs ;  or  rather,  I  have  not 
foreseen  them,  because  I  have  not  thought  about  them. 
It  has  been  thus  even  in  cases  where  public  disapprobation 
was  unmistakable;  as  in  my  persistent  opposition  to  State 
education — an  opposition  expressed  when  twenty-two,  and 
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expressed  with  equal  or  greater  strength  when  seventy- 
three;  though  for  these  many  years  past  I  have  been  con- 
scious that  almost  the  whole  world  is  against  me."  A 
passage,  couched  in  language  such  as  the  foregoing — and 
there  are  many  such — does  not  lighten  the  task  of  com- 
batting a  charge  of  egotism,  and  tends  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  antagonism  towards  its  author. 

Spencer's  attitude  towards,  and  opinion  of,  Carlyle  have 
already  formed  the  subject  of  wide  press  notice,  and  need 
not  be  adverted  to,  save  to  remark  that  he  has  exploded  the 
dictum  that  genius  is  a  capacity  for  taking  pains,  "  the 
truth  being,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  an  ability  to  do  with  little 
trouble  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  ordinary  man 
with  any  amount  of  trouble."  But  for  this  correction 
Carlyle's  spurious  coin  might  have  continued  in  permanent 
circulation.  Nevertheless,  much  must  be  ascribed  to  him 
who  first  formulates,  even  though  he  misstates,  a  proposi- 
tion; the  actual  truth  which  is  ultimately  evolved  being 
the  offspring  of  the  criticism  it  evokes. 

Spencer  had  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  value  of  his 
friends,  was  intensely  resentful  of  any  injustice  to  them, 
and  rather  inclined  to  espouse  their  quarrels.  Writing  of 
his  father,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  recollection  of 
his  death,  he  says :  "  the  ambition  which,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  he  so  often  set  before  me  to  be  a  useful  member  of 
society — was  an  ambition  ever  dominant  in  himself :  too 
dominant,  indeed,  for  he  sometimes  unduly  sacrificed  per- 
sonal welfare  to  public  welfare.  Would  that  the  world 
were  peopled  with  such.  What  a  marvellously  different 
world  it  would  be ! "  Spencer  seems  to  have  failed  to 
observe  how  very  commonplace  that  is.  It  is  typical  of 
that  "advice"  which  scores  of  vinously  oracular  parents 
daily  hiccough  into  their  sons  ears. 

Until  well  advanced,  Spencer's  life  was  unquestionably 
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heroic  in  pursuing  mental  labour  in  conditions  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  uncertainty,  not  only  whether  his  work 
could  be  completed  but,  whether  he  could  obtain  his 
daily  bread.  The  courage  displayed  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  there  must  at  all  times  have  been  present  to  him 
the  knowledge  that  the  nature  of  his  writing  was  such  that 
it  could  never  appeal  to  a  wide  circle.  With  doubtful  health, 
and  poverty  threatening,  he  unflinchingly  sacrificed  his 
capital  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  life.  Immovable 
must  have  been  the  resolution  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances could  produce  much  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
and  Descriptive  Sociology. 

Politically  Spencer's  leanings  were  towards  liberalism, 
but  his  mental  formation  rendered  it  impossible  that  he 
could  be  a  party  man ;  a  mere  parliamentary  pig,  herding 
with  political  swine,  struggling  to  get  feet  and  jaws  into 
the  State  swill,  unable  to  step  backwards  without  slipping  in 
their  own  filth.  He  said  he  would  not  enter  parliament  if 
the  electors  would  pay  his  election  expenses  and  give  him 
a  salary.  Of  the  belief,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
can  remedy  every  evil,  he  observes :  "  Practical  wis- 
dom is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  assumption  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  do  anything,  and  that  it 
is  foolish  to  waste  time  in  considering  whether  there 
are  any  principles  of  social  life  which  justify  one 
kind  of  legislation  and  negative  another.  Perhaps  it  will 
someday  be  seen — possibly  by  some  it  is  seen  now — that 
the  question  of  the  proper  sphere  of  government  is  the 
most  practical  of  all  questions;  and  that  the  fostering  of 
false  ideas  concerning  the  things  to  be  asked  for  and 
expected  from  the  State,  is  fast  leading  to  a  social  revolu- 
tion which  threatens  to  end  in  rebarbarization."  It  is  im- 
possible to  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
at  the  present  time  to  completely  ignore  the  note  of  per- 
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sonal  obligation  and,  whilst  claiming  the  right  of  un- 
controlled indulgence,  to  demand  that  "the  State"  shall  not 
only  provide  the  pecuniary  assistance  requisite  to  relieve 
from  the  present  consequences  of  conduct  but  to  enable  it 
to  be  continued  and  aggravated.  That  is  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  may  easily  lead  to  rebarbarization. 

Considering  how  powerful  Spencer  would  have  been  in 
controversy  it  is  matter  for  thankfulness  he  was  no 
sectarian.  The  man  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  his  own 
"place  of  worship"  is,  not  infrequently,  towards  all  other 
sects  a  rancorous  malignant  devil. 

His  nature  and  temperament  did  not  admit  of  his  being 
a  universally  popular  man :  it  was  impossible  he  could  be 
"  hail  fellow  well  met "  with  every  one  he  might  happen  to 
encounter.  He  has  not  and  never  will  have  a  "  cult." 

His  friends  made  up  in  quality  what  they  lacked  in 
number.  As  might  be  expected  they  were  chiefly  persons 
of  great  intellectual  power  and  included,  in  addition  to 
G.  H.  Lewes  and  George  Eliot  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  G.  H.  Smith,  Leigh  Hunt,  J.  S.  Mill,  Busk,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Buckle  whom  he  had,  before  introduction 
to  him,  often  seen  at  a  cigar  divan  in  the  Strand  at  a  time 
when  Spencer  himself  frequently  spent  Sunday  evening 
there ! 

Enthusiasm  formed  no  part  of  his  character;  his 
judgment,  as  might  be  expected,  was — apart  from  ques- 
tions affecting  his  friends — at  all  times  clear  and  calm. 
The  sense  of  justice  was  paramount  with  him.  As  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
successfully  dealing  in  railway  shares,  but  then  and 
throughout  his  life  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  except  by  way  of  bona  fide  investment.  His  life 
seems  to  have  been  one  rigidly  consistent  with  his 
principles.  Contrast  him  with  Paley,  the  author  of  Moral 
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Philosophy,  who  accepted  a  new  living  "  First  because  it 
saved  him  double  housekeeping;  secondly  its  value  was 
greater  by  fifty  pounds  a  year;  and  thirdly  he  began  to 
find  his  stock  of  sermons  coming  over  again  too  fast,"  or 
Godwin  the  author  of  "Political  Justice,"  who  lived  as  a 
parasite  upon  Shelley. 

He  never  seems  to  have  had  an  enemy,  and  while  not 
pretending  to  be  attracted  by  everyone,  apparently  he  had 
no  hatreds. 

Probably  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  to  find  him  in 
advanced  life  deriving  gratification  from  the  society  of 
children. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  his  agnosticism.  Arrived 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  he  concludes  his  life  story  with 
a  candid  admission.  "  No  less  inscrutable  is  this  complex 
consciousness  which  has  slowly  evolved  out  of  infantine  va- 
cuity— consciousness  which,  in  other  shapes  is  manifested 
by  animate  beings  at  large, — consciousness  which,  during 
the  development  of  every  creature,  makes  its  appearance  out 
of  what  seems  unconscious  matter ;  suggesting  the  thought 
that  consciousness  in  some  rudimentary  form  is  omni- 
present. Lastly  come  the  insoluble  questions  concerning 
our  own  fate  :  the  evidence  seeming  so  strong  that  the 
relations  of  mind  and  nervous  structure  are  such  that 
cessation  of  the  one  accompanies  dissolution  of  the  other, 
while,  simultaneously,  comes  the  thought  so  strange  and  so 
difficult  to  realize,  that  with  death  there  lapses  both  the 
consciousness  of  existence  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
existed. 

Thus  religious  creeds  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  occupy 
the  sphere  that  rational  interpretation  seeks  to  occupy  and 
fails,  and  fails  the  more  it  seeks,  I  have  come  to  regard 
with  a  sympathy  based  on  community  of  need  :  feeling 
that  dissent  from  them  results  from  inability  to  accept  the 
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solutions  offered,  joined  with  the  wish  that  solutions  could 
be  found." 

Philosophy  has  had  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  failure  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  "  great  mystery  " ;  but  failure  of  one 
theory  is  no  proof  of  the  correctness  of  another.  The 
philosopher  and  the  priest  alike  give  only  a  stone  where 
bread  is  wanted.  But  dare  the  latter  admit  failure  ? 

In  his  final  days  he  was  a  pathetic  figure.  Placed  by 
nature  on  a  mental  pinnacle  which  involved  solitude, 
denied  what,  to  some  minds,  are  the  consolations  of 
religion,  being  gifted  with  mental  vision  too  powerful  to 
confuse  confident  assertion  with  proof,  and  yet,  like  all 
other  men,  forbidden  to  "lift  the  veil,"  hungering  for  human 
affection,  alone,  feeling,  if  not  regretting,  the  absence  of 
wife  and  children,  and  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  read  only 
by  those  who,  being  themselves  thinkers,  do  not  need  it 
philosophy  is  futility,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  wearily,  and  withal  somewhat  impatiently,  waiting 
leave  "to  cross  the  bar." 
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From  a  Photograph  of  the  Memorial  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 


CONCERNING   RICHARD    JEFFERIES    AND 
ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

By  GEORGE  H.  BELL. 

HHERE  are  few  words  in  common  everyday  use  which 

have  a  wider  meaning  than  the  word  country.     As 

distinguished  from  town,  it  is  applied  to  all  places  beyond 

the  boundaries  of  town  and  city.     It  is  used  to  designate 

the  suburb,  which  lies 

Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it 

and  also  that  far-away  spot,  so  remote  that  its  inhabitants 
forget  to  notice  the  passage  of  time  or  mark  the  days  of 
the  week. 

Differing  widely  as  these  do,  yet  is  the  same  word 
applied  to  both,  and,  to  judge  by  their  conversation,  some 
men  see  little  difference  between  them.  "  If  it  is  not 
town,"  say  they,  "it  must  of  necessity  be  country."  To 
others,  however,  the  word  has  a  narrower  meaning  and  its 
boundaries  are  much  more  circumscribed.  Without 
attempting  to  define  it  too  minutely  it  must,  to  such, 
possess  at  least  three  qualifications  before  it  can  claim 
to  be  considered  a  genuine  country  district.  It  must  lie 
beyond  the  sphere  of  direct  influence  from  city  or  large 
town,  be  free  from  manufactories,  and  it  should  be  possible 
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to  touch  its  timber  without  suffering  smoke  defilement. 
If  you  add  to  these  comparative  freedom  from  ordinary 
tourists  and  trippers  so  much  the  better.  There  are  still 
many  districts  in  England  which  fulfil  all  these  require- 
ments, and  may  therefore  fairly  claim  to  be  considered 
as  genuine  country  districts. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  town  is  very  far-reaching 
and  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  ever-growing  circles 
it  spreads  itself  year  by  year,  and  threatens  in  time  to 
cover  the  whole  land.  The  facility  of  communication 
between  town  and  country,  especially  since  the  advent  of 
the  bicycle  and  motor  car,  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
many  village  communities.  They  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  charm,  and,  after  the  manner  of  hybrids,  have  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  worst  characteristics  of  both 
progenitors.  The  planting  of  even  a  single  manufactoiy 
in  a  rural  district  at  once  changes  its  character,  and 
brings  in  its  train  a  host  of  concomitants  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  true  life  of  the  country.  However  quietly 
the  various  manufacturing  processes  may  there  be  carried 
on  they  invariably  produce  sights  and  sounds  (and  smells) 
which  are  out  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings.  To 
be  awakened  in  the  country  by  a  steam  whistle  is  as 
incongruous  as  is  the  tall  shaft  of  a  mill  chimney  or  the 
rattle  of  the  loom  shed;  and  cinder  paths  would  spoil  an 
Elysium.  Smoke  from  a  great  city  is  a  most  insidious 
nuisance,  and  many  a  lovely  spot  is  defiled  by  it  almost 
unconsciously.  The  birch  bark  in  Arran  will  discover 
the  smoke  of  Glasgow,  but  the  ash  tree  bole  in  Borrowdale 
is,  as  yet,  white  and  smokeless. 

Most  of  us  have  ideas  on  what  the  country  should  be, 
and  the  word  conjures  up  many  and  varied  pictures.  To 
the  city  man,  worn  out  with  the  rush  and  bustle  of  his 
daily  life,  the  prominent  thought  in  connection  with  it  is 
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one  of  quietness  and  rest.  Here  he  may  for  a  time  cease 
from  his  labours  and  enjoy  those  quiet  sights  and  sounds 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  town.  He  looks  for 
certain  healing  qualities  in  the  country,  and  confidently 
expects  to  be  refreshed  by  his  sojourn  therein.  He  is 
frequently  tempted  to  retire  to  it,  only  to  find  in  many 
instances  that  temporary  pleasures  pall  when  they  become 
permanent,  and  he  has  to  admit  that  his  life  has  not 
fitted  him  for  his  new  environment.  The  country-bred 
man  who  has  drifted  into  town  views  it  with  different  eyes. 
He  never  entirely  forgets  his  boyhood  days  and  his  country 
lore,  and  retains  to  the  end  his  interest  in  country  matters. 
As  he  journeys  from  place  to  place  he  mechanically  notes 
the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  criticises  the  cattle.  Just 
as  a  manufacturer's  eye  at  once  detects  the  "  reediness  "  in 
a  piece  of  cloth,  and  never  gets  beyond  the  fault,  so  a 
countryman's  eye  instinctively  falls  on  the  faulty  furrow 
and  rests  there.  In  springtime  he  sees  the  wheat  bear 
witness  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  drill  man  which 
through  winter  have  escaped  detection.  In  autumn  the 
scent  from  the  turnip  fields  has  a  strange  fascination  for 
him,  almost  sufficient  at  times  to  bring  him  perilously  near 
the  poacher's  cell.  And  in  summer  the  growing  crops 
possess  an  attraction  of  which  he  is  scarcely  conscious 
when  in  town.  The  fields  yellow  with  charlock  have  no 
charm  for  him,  and  poppyland,  however  bright  and 
beautiful  it  may  be,  is  only,  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  an  abomination.  If  in  his  youth  his  surroundings 
have  been  of  a  sporting  turn  he  never  frees  himself 
entirely  from  them,  but  from  the  carriage  windows  he 
scans  the  country  over,  and  detects  the  hare  or  pheasant 
cowering  in  the  grass  or  stubble,  and  as  he  is  whirled 
through  the  Midlands  rapidly  calculates  the  line  he  should 
take  after  hounds — a  line  which  one  may  fairly  assume  is 
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generally  straighter  in  imagination  than  ever  it  was  in 
fact.  At  times  the  tyranny  of  the  footpath  becomes 
almost  unbearable  to  him,  and  he  yearns  for  the  freedom 
of  the  fields,  but  the  habits  of  long  years  are  too  strong 
for  him,  and  as  a  rule  his  return  to  the  land  results  in 
failure. 

To  many  men  the  country  and  country  life  offer  no 
attractions.  We  all  remember  the  Londoner  whose  first 
occupation  in  the  country  was  to  consult  a  "  Bradshaw  " 
for  the  next  returning  train ;  and  Du  Maurier's  overworked 
seamstress  thought  the  country  bad  enough  even  in  fine 
weather,  to  say  nothing  of  it  in  wet.  Her  feelings  are 
shared  by  many  who  perhaps  have  not  the  courage  to 
confess  their  weakness. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  country  matters  Richard 
Jefferies  appeals  strongly.  To  the  townsman  desirous  of 
acquiring  or  increasing  a  country  knowledge  he  is 
indispensable,  whilst  to  the  countryman  he  recalls  past 
experiences,  and  in  many  directions  offers  fresh  information. 

There  are  country  districts  and  country  districts.  Even 
granting  the  qualifications  I  have  named,  the  country 
varies  largely  in  its  degrees  of  rusticity.  These  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  intersecting  roads,  for  of 
necessity  those  living  near  the  main  roads  (the  old  coach 
roads)  see  more  of  life  than  their  neighbours  along  the 
by-roads,  and  are  influenced  accordingly.  Then  come 
the  dwellers  by  the  field-roads,  which  are  still  more 
remote,  and,  finally,  those  whose  lonely  lot  it  is  to  live  on 
moor  and  fell,  where  visitors  are  few  indeed,  and  no  one 
comes  without  set  purpose.  Of  such  a  region  there  exists 
outside  it  the  most  superficial  knowledge.  Its  outward 
features  may  be  familiar,  its  geography  and  natural 
history  well  known,  but  the  spirit  of  the  country,  that 
invisible  essence  which  flavours  its  existence  no  casual 
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visitor  can  know.  You  might  as  well  expect  an  ordinary 
everyday  man  to  fathom  the  depths  of  Wagner  or  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  a  Turner  after  a  cursory  inspection. 

Men  go  for  a  short  summer  holiday  to  some  far  away 
spot,  and  flatter  themselves  on  their  return  that  they  know 
all  about  it.  To  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  any 
place  you  must  live  in  it,  must  see  it  under  all  conditions, 
and  take  ample  time  over  the  study  of  its  details. 

This  is  especially  so  as  regards  country  life.  It  is  as 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  country  will  yield  up  its 
choicest  secrets  to  the  man  who  spends  only  a  short  time 
in  it  as  that  the  globe  trotter  should  really  know  the 
various  countries  through  which  he  rushes.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  visitor  may  not,  and  possibly  often  does, 
see  more  of  the  beauties  of  a  place  than  the  dweller 
himself;  but  I  still  maintain  that  to  get  all  out  of  the 
country  which  it  contains  you  must  sojourn  in  it,  and — 
if  possible — be  born  and  bred  in  it.  "  Bawn  and  bred 
in  the  briar  patch  Brer  Fox,  bawn  and  bred  in  the  briar 
patch,"  said  Brer  Rabbit,  and  it  is  only  those  who  are 
so  born  and  bred  who  can  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  locality.  I  cannot  emphasise  this 
too  strongly.  To  know  the  country  thoroughly  in  all  its 
moods,  under  all  conditions,  at  all  seasons ;  its  people,  their 
manners,  customs,  habits,  superstitions,  folklore ;  its  fauna 
and  its  flora,  a  man  must  be  country  born.  So  was 
Wordsworth,  so  were  Gilbert  White,  Tennyson,  Thoreau, 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Richard  Jefferies. 

Before  referring  more  fully  to  the  latter,  there  is  a 
common  fallacy  which  I  may  briefly  notice.  It  is  that 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  country  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  quite  as  much  felt  in  the  country  as  in  the  town. 

The  introduction  of  railways  entirely  altered  its  aspect, 
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but  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  the  country  in 
consequence  of  them  became  much  quieter.  The  through 
traffic  along  the  main  high  roads,  which  was  much  greater 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose,  ceased.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  traffic  from  the 
inns  in  which  it  was  accommodated.  Both  in  their 
number  and  the  conveniences  they  afforded  for  man  and 
beast  they  indicate  an  amount  of  traffic  which  must  have 
been  very  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  coaches  running 
to  London,  others  ran  between  the  large  towns,  often  along 
the  minor  roads,  and  there  was  a  constant  succession 
along  the  main  roads  of  post-chaises,  goods  waggons  and 
equestrians.  If  to  these  are  added  the  pedestrians  and 
the  large  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle  constantly  using  the 
roads,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  plenty  of 
movement  at  that  period  in  the  country. 

The  introduction  of  railways  rapidly  changed  all  this, 
but  the  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  a  period  of 
quiescence.  The  great  traffic  along  the  roads  had  ceased, 
and  travelling  by  train  had  not  become  common.  The 
period  between  the  introduction  of  railway  travelling  and 
the  birth  of  the  bicycle  was  perhaps  the  quietest  which 
English  country  life  has  experienced  for  centuries.  The 
roads  were  then  merely  used  for  local  traffic,  and  the 
countryman  had  not  become  accustomed  to  frequent 
journeys  by  rail.  Hitherto  this  fact  has  not  been  much 
noticed,  nor  its  influence  upon  the  country  life  of  the 
period  sufficiently  estimated.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a 
lull  in  which  the  country  was  left  to  itself,  and  the  inter- 
course between  it  and  the  town  was  very  limited. 

Jefferies  refers  slightly  to  this  in  "  Round  About 
a  Great  Estate,"  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind 
when  reading  his  books  if  we  are  rightly  to  understand 
them. 
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That  particular  period  passed  away,  but,  just  as  before 
the  demolition  of  some  old  building,  pictures  of  it  are 
painted  for  future  generations,  so  a  series  of  word  pictures 
of  rural  England  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  which  for  accuracy  of 
drawing,  gracefulness  of  treatment  and  minuteness  of 
detail  are  unrivalled.  The  hour,  as  usual,  produced  the 
man. 

John  Richard  Jefferies,  known  to  all  the  English 
speaking  world  as  Richard  Jefferies,  was  born  at  Coate, 
near  Swindon,  in  Wiltshire,  on  November  6th,  1848.  He 
came  of  a  good  yeoman  stock,  and  his  fore-elders  had  lived 
on  the  Coate  farm  for  generations — sometimes  as  owners, 
sometimes  as  tenants.  What  his  boyhood  must  have  been 
we  can  gather  from  "  Bevis  "  and  "  Wood  Magic,"  both 
of  which  are  evidently  (and  largely)  auto-biographical. 
There  is  little  of  note  in  his  early  life,  with  the  exception 
of  an  attempted  trip  to  the  Continent.  This  broke  down 
through  his  ignorance  of  the  French  language;  and  a 
second  attempt,  this  time  to  visit  America,  had  a  similar 
result  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  work  as  a  journalist  on 
the  staff  of  the  North  Wilts  Herald,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  in  1887,  his  pen  was  never  laid  aside. 

Of  a  solitary  disposition,  he  wandered  much  throughout 
that  district  which  was  subsequently  to  be  known  as 
''  Jefferies'  Land,"  and  acquired,  during  these  wanderings, 
the  groundwork  of  that  knowledge  with  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  delight  the  world. 

Like  many  another  writer,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
discovered  his  own  particular  vocation.  For  years  he 
thought  it  was  the  writing  of  novels,  and  he  made  repeated 
attempts  in  that  direction.  The  most  devoted  of  his 
admirers  do  not  refer  with  pride  to  the  "  Scarlet  Shawl " 
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or  "  Restless  Human  Hearts,"  and  only  read  his  later 
novels,  such  as  "  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair,"  "  Green  Feme 
Farm,"  or  "  The  Dewy  Morn,"  for  the  sake  of  some  of 
the  exquisite  descriptions  they  contain. 

Jefferies  was  incapable  of  working  out  a  plot  or 
manipulating  his  puppets,  and  his  novels,  regarded  as 
novels,  can  only  be  considered  failures. 

In  1872  his  letters  on  the  "  Wiltshire  Labourers " 
appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper,  and  at  once  attracted 
attention  as  being  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
master  of  his  subject.  Had  they  been  judiciously  followed 
up  they  might  have  proved  the  stepping  stones  to  fortune. 
His  Biographer  (and  eulogist),  Sir  Walter  Besant,  says  of 
this:- 

Always  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  Richard  Jefferies 
wanted  someone  to  advise  him,  and  never  so  much  as  at  this 
moment.  He  had  this  splendid  chance  and  threw  it  away, 
not  deliberately,  but  from  ignorance  and  want  of  aptitude 
for  business. 

He  continued  to  write  articles  on  country  matters  for 
various  magazines  and  newspapers.  Many  of  these  articles 
were  afterwards  collected  and  appeared  in  book  form.  In 

1878  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  "  was  published,   and 
with  this  book  his  name  is  most  closely  connected.     In 

1879  "  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County  "  appeared,  and 
in  the   following  year  "  Hodge   and   His   Masters "   and 
"Round    About    a    Great    Estate,"    and    in    1881    "The 
Amateur  Poacher." 

In  1883  "The  Story  of  My  Heart"  appeared,  the  work 
by  which,  according  to  some  of  his  critics  he  will  be  known 
when  his  books  on  country  life  are  forgotten.  With  this 
opinion  I  am  not  at  present  concerned.  The  "  story," 
powerful  as  it  is,  and  much  as  it  bears  upon  Jefferies'  life, 
does  not  come  within  the  immediate  scope  of  this  article. 
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Including  his  "  Handbook  on  Reporting,"  he  published 
during  his  lifetime  twenty-three  works,  and  after  his 
death  two  other  volumes  containing  various  reprinted 
articles  appeared. 

In  December,  1881,  he  fell  ill,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end,  which  came  on  the  14th  of  August,  1887,  his  life 
was  one  continual  struggle  against  the  "  three  giants  (to 
use  his  own  words)  "  disease,  despair  and  poverty." 

Many  of  his  finest  papers  were  dictated  from  a  sick  bed, 
when  racked  with  pain  and  lacking  strength  to  lift  his 
pen.  In  many  ways  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
but  with  this  in  Stevenson's  favour,  that  he  was  spared 
the  pecuniary  troubles  and  anxieties  which  bore  so  heavily 
upon  Jefferies. 

He  had  expressed  a  wish  for  his  body  to  be  cremated, 
and  his  ashes  scattered  over  the  Downs,,  but  he  was  buried 
at  Broadwater,  in  Sussex,  and  five  years  after  his  death 
a  bust  of  him  was  erected  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  It 
records  his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and  describes  him  as  one  "  who,  observing  the  works  of 
Almighty  God  with  a  poet's  eye,  has  enriched  the  literature 
of  his  country  and  won  for  himself  a  place  among  those 
who  have  made  men  happier  and  wiser." 

I  have  hurriedly  glanced  at  the  main  facts  of  Jefferies' 
life  because  they  are  all  fully  set  forth  in  the  "  Eulogy,". 
where  they  can  be  read  by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  man  and  his  work.  That  this  should  have  been 
written  at  all,  and  written  so  sympathetically  by  one 
who  did  not  know  Jefferies  personally,  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  hold  which  his  books  have  taken  on  those  who  read 
them. 

"  I  never  looked  upon  the  face  of  Richard  Jefferies," 
says  Besant.  "  This,  now  that  it  is  too  late,  is  to  me  a 
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deep  and  abiding  sorrow.  I  always  hoped  some  day  to 
see  him,  and  to  tell  him  face  to  face  what  one  ought 
to  tell  such  a  man;  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  tell  the  truth  to 
such  a  man — how  greatly  I  admired  and  valued  his  work, 
with  what  joy  I  received  it,  with  what  eagerness  I 
expected  it,  what  splendid  qualities  I  found  in  it,  what 
instruction  and  elevation  of  soul  I  derived  from  it.  I 
have  never  even  seen  this  man,  I  was  not  a  friend  of  his, 
I  was  not  even  a  casual  acquaintance,  and  yet  I  am 
writing  his  life." 

I  have  said  that  Jefferies'  childhood  and  youth,  the 
period  when  he  was  most  impressionable,  was  a  peculiarly 
quiet  one  in  English  country  life.  Although  Swindon 
was  situated,  on  the  main  line  of  a  great  railway,  it  was 
not  a  place  which  then  attracted  many  visitors.  All  the 
Great  Western  Railway  trains  stopped  there  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  few  travellers  went  outside  the  station 
gates,  and  the  region  round  about  was  quiet  and 
thoroughly  rural.  People  no  more  went  for  pleasure  to 
Swindon  than  they  go  on  that  account  to  Crewe  or  Clap- 
ham  Junction,  and  Jefferies  was  free  to  wander  about  the 
countryside  to  his  heart's  content.  How  he  wandered  is 
evidenced  by  his  books,  and  the  object  must  have  been  small 
indeed  which  escaped  his  searching,  sympathetic  glance. 

For  many  generations  his  people  had  lived  at  Coate, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  country  matters  which 
doubtless  was  largely  transmitted  to  Richard  Jefferies. 
In  him  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  ages  burst  forth,  and 
it  found  expression  in  his  writings. 

Turning  to  his  books  themselves,  they  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes.  Novels,  books  of  country  life,  children's 
stories,  and  the  "  Story  of  My  Heart,"  which  stands  in  a 
class  alone. 

The  country  life  books  may  be  again  divided  into  those 
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dealing  with  a  specific  subject,  such  as  "  The  Gamekeeper," 
"Hodge  and  His  Masters,"  and  "Red  Deer";  and  "Col- 
lected Essays,"  such  as  "Nature  near  London,"  "The 
Open  Air,"  "The  Life  of  the  Fields." 

"  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  "  is  the  book  by  which  he 
became  known,  and  which  must  always  be  closely  identified 
with  him.  It  is  the  work  which  comes  to  one's  mind 
whenever  Jefferies'  name  is  mentioned. 

It  purports  to  describe  no  particular  gamekeeper, 
although  the  critic  I  have  previously  mentioned  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  largely  drawn  from  one  friendly  keeper 
whom  he  was  privileged  to  accompany  on  his  rounds.  He 
describes  the  man  himself — his  house  and  tools,  his  caste, 
his  dominions,  his  subjects,  his  enemies,  with  that  fulness 
and  precision  which  prove  personal  knowledge.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  Jefferies,  he  did  not  acquire  his 
knowledge  from  books  but  from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

Of  the  man  himself  he  says :  — 

In  personal  appearance  he  would  be  a  tall  man  were  it 
not  that  he  has  contracted  a  slight  stoop  in  the  passage  of  the 
years,  not  from  weakness  or  decay  of  nature,  but  because  men 
who  walk  much  lean  forward  somewhat,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  round  the  shoulders.  The  weight  of  his  gun,  and  often 
of  a  heavy  game  bag  dragging  downwards,  has  increased 
this  defect  of  his  figure,  and,  as  is  usual  after  a  certain  age, 
even  with  those  who  lead  a  temperate  life,  he  begins  to  show 
signs  of  corpulency.  But  these  shortcomings  only  slightly 
detract  from  the  manliness  of  his  appearance,  and  in  youth 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  must  have  been  an  athlete.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  power  in  the  long  sinewy  arms,  brown  hands, 
and  bull  neck ;  and  intense  vital  energy  in  the  -bright  blue 
eye.  He  is  an  ash-tree  man,  as  a  certain  famous  writer 
would  say — hard,  tough,  unconquerable  by  wind  or  weather, 
fearless  of  his  fellows,  yielding  but  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
degrees  to  the  work  of  time.  His  neck  has  become  the 
colour  of  mahogany — sun  and  tempest  have  left  their 
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indelible  marks  upon  his  face;  and  he  speaks  from  the  depths 
of  his  broad  chest  as  men  do  who  talk  much  in  the  open  air — 
shouting  across  the  fields  and  through  the  copses.  There  is  a 
solidity  in  his  very  footstep,  and  he  stands  like  an  oak.  In 
brief,  freedom  and  constant  contact  with  nature  have  made 
him  every  inch  a  man. 

Never  once  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  he  tossed  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.     This  is  his  secret :  — 

It's  indoors,  sir,  as  kills  half  the  people,  being  indoors 
three-parts  of  the  day,  and  next  to  that  too  much  drink  and 
vittals.  I  never  eat  but  two  meals  a  day — breakfast  and 
supper,  what  you  call  dinner,  and  maybe  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  a  hunch  of  dry  bread  and  an  apple. 

Fresh  air,  exercise,  frugal  food  and  drink,  the  odour  of 
the  earth  and  trees,  these  have  given  him,  as  he  nears  his 
sixtieth  year,  the  strength  and  vitality  of  early  manhood. 

Among  his  assistants  is  his  son,  who  has  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  woods  from  his  father,  and  grown  up  with  a 
gun  in  his  hands.  Hence  his  skill  with  that  weapon  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  brings  down  his  game  when  hardly- 
appearing  to  take  any  aim. 

The  keeper's  dogs  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  book, 
and  there  is  one  particularly  sensible  remark  in  connection 
with  them  : — "  I  never  make  them  learn  no  tricks,"  says 
he,  "  because  I  don't  like  to  see  'em  made  fools  of." 

We  get  some  knowledge  of.  the  enemies  he  has  to 
contend  with— two-legged  and  four-legged,  and  close  the 
book  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  keeper  than  we  had  to 
commence  with,  and  appreciate  more  fully  the  special 
difficulties  against  which  he  has  constantly  to  contend. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  few  men  who  have  had  their 
portraits  painted  with  such  fidelity  as  the  gamekeeper, 
and  the  book  abounds  in  those  graphic  touches  which 
bring  the  scenes  described  so  clearly  and  forcibly  before 
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you  that  you  can  recall  them  at  will.  Beading  the 
description  of  the  keeper's  cottage,  you  almost  sniff  once 
more  the  smoke  of  burning  roots, — an  entirely  different 
smell  from  coal  or  peat  smoke — and  see  the  terrible  man- 
trap, just  such  a  one  as  that  which  excited  the  wrath  of 
Sydney  Smith. 

"  The  Amateur  Poacher  "  is  virtually  a  sequel  to  "  The 
Gamekeeper,"  and  was  published  in  1881.  It  occupies  a 
specially  warm  place  in  my  affections,  for  it  was  the  first 
of  Jefferies'  books  which  came  under  my  notice,  and  which 
introduced  me  to  many  a  pleasant  hour's  reading.  Soon 
after  it  was  published,  and  probably  attracted  by  the  title, 
I  selected  it  at  a  library  counter  in  a  casual  way.  But  the 
first  chapter  rivetted  my  attention,  and  I  read  it  through 
from  cover  to  cover  the  same  day.  The  first  chapter  is  by 
no  means  the  best  in  the  book,  but  it  is  real  and  vivid. 
Every  man  with  a  liking  for  his  gun  remembers  with 
pleasure  his  first  essays  in  shooting,  and  is  thereby 
favourably  disposed  to  what  may  follow.  Although  the 
scene  of  the  poacher  was  some  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  that  part  of  the  country  with  which  the  writer  was 
most  familiar,  yet  its  men  and  manners  would  have  done 
equally  well  for  both  districts.  I  have  known  tne  men 
Jefferies  described,  and  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
portraiture. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  fairly  descriptive,  but  there 
are  chapters  which  deal  with  the  professional  poacher  as 
well  as  the  amateur,  and  Oby  and  his  system  may  be 
regarded  as  typical. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  country  justices'  court 
the  chapter  "  Before  the  Bench  "  will  be  perfectly  familiar, 
and  Luke,  the  rabbit  contractor,  is  another  well-known 
figure  in  country  life. 

The  description  of  a  day's  shooting  at  Father  William's 
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is  redolent  of  fresh  air,  and  the  heaving  of  a  gun  over  the 
hedge  may  be  of  interest  here  :  — 

Taking  his  gun  a  few  inches  above  the  trigger  guard  (and 
with  the  guard  towards  his  side),  holding  it  lightly  just 
where  it  seemed  to  balance  in  a  perpendicular  position,  I 
gave  it  a  slow  heave  rather  than  a  throw,  and  it  rose  into 
the  air.  This  peculiar  feeling1  hoist,  as  it  were,  caused  it  to 
retain  the  perpendicular  position  as  it  passed  over  the  brook 
and  hedge  in  a  low  curve.  As  it  descended  it  did  indeed 
slope  a  little,  and  Orion  caught  it  in  one  hand  easily. 
The  hedge  being  low,  he  could  see  it  coming,  but  guns  are 
sometimes  heaved  in  this  way  over  hedges  that  have  not  been 
cropped  for  years.  Then  the  gun  suddenly  appears  in  the 
air  perhaps  fifteen  feet  high,  while  the  catch  depends  not 
only  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  but  the  ear — to  judge 
correctly  where  the  person  who  throws  it  is  standing,  as  he  is 
invisible. 

There  is  one  touch  of  nature  in  this  chapter  which  will 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  many  a  reader,  and  that  is 
the  poaching  on  another  man's  preserves  when  already 
there  is  game  enough  on  one's  own.  This  is  common 
experience,  and  is  another  illustration  of  the  old  familiar 
proverb,  "  stolen  fruit  is  always  sweetest." 

The  chapter  entitled  "Ferreting"  is  the  best  description 
of  that  form  of  sport  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and 
Little  John  is  one  of  its  finest  exponents.  Salt,  who  is 
evidently  not  in  sympathy  with  Jefferies  when  he  has  on 
his  sporting  jacket,  says  the  theme  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  artist,  and  deprecates  the  shooting  of  animals  at  all 
for  sport.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  later  works 
Jefferies  laid  less  stress  upon  the  pleasures  of  shooting, 
and  even  confessed  that  more  than  once  after  he  had 
taken  aim  he  had  lowered  his  gun  in  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  bird  or  beast. 

Ferreting  is  not  perhaps  a  sport  upon  which  one  waxes 
enthusiastic,  but  to  decry  all  shooting  is  another  matter. 
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'  Tlie  Amateur  Poacher  "  will  always  be  a  favourite  with, 
shooting  men  from  its  exceedingly  natural  and  realistic 
pictures.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  experienced 
what  he  describes,  and  at  any  rate  at  the  time  enjoyed  it. 

In  "  Red  Deer  "  he  described  a  district  and  a  form  of 
sport  known  to  comparatively  few  people.  Jefferies  was 
perhaps  scarcely  so  much  at  home  on  Exmoor  as  in 
Wiltshire,  but  he  produced  a  lucid  and  interesting  picture 
of  this,  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  and 
enlightened  us  on  the  details  of  stag  hunting.  It  came 
as  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  that  probably  there  are 
to-day  on  Exmoor  more  wild  deer  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  its  history,  and  that  deer  poaching  there  is 
practically  unknown. 

In  "  Hodge  and  His  Masters "  Jefferies  extended  his 
field  of  observation.  Whatever  affects  Hodge  is  touched 
upon.  Naturally  the  farmer  comes  first,  and  we  have 
graphic  descriptions  of  many  kinds  of  farmers — old- 
fashioned,  new-fashioned,  flourishing  and  failing  farmers. 
He  is  equally  at  home  with  them  as  with  the  gamekeeper, 
and,  whilst  he  sympathises  with  their  difficulties  and 
their  special  disabilities,  he  has  many  a  hit  at  their  faults 
and  failings.  He  tells  us  of  the  old-fashioned  farming 
people's  ideas  on  caste,  which  "  in  a  measure  approximate 
to  those  among  the  Hindoos,"  and  of  their  patriarchal 
treatment  of  their  sons.  He  cannot  forbear  a  jibe  at  the 
man  who  has  accumulated  wealth  in  the  city  and  therefore 
considers  himself  an  authority  on  agricultural  matters. 
This  is  very  natural,  for,  whilst  the  townsman  has  a 
tendency  to  look  down  upon  his  country  cousin,  the  feeling 
is  entirely  reciprocal,  and  one  hears  in  the  country  many  a 
sneer  at  townsfolk  and  their  ways. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  farmers'  parliament  the  old 
farmer  said  that  the  lecturer  had  made  out  a  very  good 
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case.  He  had  proved  in  the  most  logical  manner  that 
farmers  are  fools.  "  Well,  no  doubt  all  the  world  agreed 
with  him,  for  everybody  thought  he  could  teach  the 
farmer.  The  chemist,  the  grocer,  the  baker,  the  banker, 
the  wine  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  clerk,  the 
mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  editor,  the  printer,  the  stock- 
broker, the  Methodist  preacher,  the  very  cabmen  and 
railway  porters,  policemen  and  no  doubt  the  crossing 
sweepers — to  use  an  expressive  Americanism,  all  the  whole 
'  jing  bang  '  could  teach  the  ignorant  jackass  of  a  farmer." 

Not  only  did  he  picture  the  farmer  to  us,  but  all 
the  men  who  encircle  Hodge  in  his  work,  even  to  his  last 
masters,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  we  can  follow  him 
in  his  daily  avocations  with  every  confidence  that  it 
is  no  fanciful  description  we  are  reading,  but  one  drawn 
from  life,  with  the  warts  painted  in  as  well  as  the  beauty 
spots. 

Jefferies  has  been  accused  of  glorifying,  in  "  Amaryllis 
at  the  Fair,"  a  leg  of  mutton.'  "  Was  ever  leg  of  mutton 
so  glorified,"  says  his  biographer.  So  far  I  have  not  met 
with  the  same  charge  made  against  the  market  dinner 
at  Fleeceborough  in  "  Hodge  and  His  Masters."  "  The 
dinner  itself,"  he  says,  "  is  simple  enough,  the  waiters 
perhaps  still  more  simple,  but  the  quality  of  the  viands 
is  beyond  praise.  The  mutton  is  juicy  and  delicious, 
as  it  should  be  where  the  sheep  is  the  very  idol  of  men's 
thoughts,  the  beef  is  short  and  tender  of  grain,  the 
vegetables  nothing  can  equal  them,  and  they  are  all  here, 
asparagus  and  all,  in  profusion.  The  landlord  grows  his 
own  vegetables,  every  householder  in  Fleeceborough  has 
an  ample  garden,  and  produces  the  fruit  from  his  own 
orchards  for  the  tarts.  Ever  and  anon  a  waiter  walks 
round  with  a  can  of  ale  and  fills  the  glasses  whether  asked 
or  not.  Beef  and  mutton,  vegetable  and  fruit  tarts  and 
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ale  are  simple  and  plain  fare,  but  when  they  are  served 
in  the  best  form  how  will  you  surpass  them?  The  real 
cheese,  fresh  salads,  the  exquisite  butter,  everything  on 
the  table  is  genuine,  juicy,  succulent  and  rich.  Could 
such  a  dinner  be  found  in  London  how  the  folks  would 
crowd  thither." 

When  he  names  a  florin  as  the  charge  for  such  a  meal 
one  concludes  that  if  the  country  has  its  drawbacks  it  also 
has  something'  to  counterbalance  them. 

Although  "  Wood  Magic,"  "  Bevis "  or  the  article 
entitled  "  Saint  Guido "  in  "  The  Open  Air "  scarcely 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  they  contain  much 
that  is  of  interest  to  grown-ups.  They  all  show  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  Nature's  ways  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  an  earnest  and  loving  student.  Nothing  in 
Nature  was  too  small  for  Jefferies  to  notice,  nothing  was 
trivial.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  "  Wood  Magic  "  with 
Kipling's  "  Jungle  Books,"  and  to  notice  the  difference  in 
treatment  of  a  subject  substantially  the  same  in  both 
books.  Kipling  divided  his  book  into  a  number  of  stories, 
whilst  Jefferies  made  only  one  of  his;  the  scene  of  one 
lies  in  India  and  the  other  in  England,  and  yet  there  is  a 
broad  similarity  in  them. 

"  Bevis,"  written  as  a  book  for  boys,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  autobiographical,  and  contains  some  of  Jefferies' 
best  work. 

Most  of  us  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Besant  when 
he  says  that  if  Jefferies  had  written  nothing  else  than 
his  books  on  country  life  he  would  have  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  the  English  speaking  race.  But  he  did  much 
more  than  this :  "  For  next  he  took  the  step,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  the  vast  step  across  the  chasm  which 
separates  the  poetic  from  the  vulgar  mind,  and  began  to 
clothe  the  real  with  the  colours  and  glamour  of  the  unreal ; 
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to  write  down  the  response  of  the  soul  to  the  phenomena 
of  Nature ;  to  interpret  the  voice  of  Nature  speaking  to  the 
soul." 

And  it  is  of  interest  to  us  to  remember  that  this,  his 
latest  and  highest  development,  was  produced  after  he 
had  left  the  country  and  was  living  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  groundwork  was  laid  in  "Wiltshire,  but  the 
superstructure  was  erected  in  Surrey. 

In  "  Hours  of  Spring,"  the  opening  article  in  "  Field 
and  Hedgerow,"  he  writes :  — 

Never  was  such  a  worshipper  of  earth.  The  commonest 
pebble,  dusty  and  marked  with  the  stain  of  the  ground, 
seems  to  me  so  wonderful  ;  my  mind  works  round  it  till  it 
becomes  the  sun  and  centre  of  a  system  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Sometimes  moving  aside  the  tufts  of  grass  with 
careless  fingers  whilst  resting  on  the  sward,  I  found  these 
little  pebble  stones  loose  in  the  crumbly  earth  among  the 
rootlets.  Then  brought  out  from  the  shadow,  the  sunlight 
shone  and  glistened  on  the  particles  of  sand  that  adhered 
to  it.  Particles  adhered  to  my  skin — thousands  of  years 
between  finger  and  thumb,  these  atoms  of  quartz,  and  sunlight 
shining  all  that  time,  and  flowers  blooming  and  life  growing 
in  all,  myriads  of  living  things,  from  the  cold  still  limpet 
on  the  rock  to  the  burning,  throbbing  heart  of  man.  Some- 
times I  found  them  among  the  sands  of  the  heath,  the  sea 
of  golden  brown  surging  up  in  yellow  billows  six  feet  high 
about  me,  where  the  dry  lizard  hid,  or  basked,  of  kin  too, 
to  old  time. 

The  pebble  stone  tells  me  that  I  am  a  soul  because  I  am 
not  that  that  touches  the  nerves  of  my  hand.  We  are 
distinctly  two — utterly  separate,  and  shall  never  come 
together.  The  little  pebble  and  the  great  sun  overhead — 
millions  of  miles  away ;  yet  is  the  great  sun  no  more  distinct 
and  apart  than  this  which  I  can  touch.  Dull-surfaced 
matter  like  a  polished  mirror  reflects  back  thought  to 
thought's  self  within. 

He  probably  reached  his  highest  point  in  this  direction  in 
the  article  entitled  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer,"  which  first 
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appeared  in  Longman  s  Magazine.     Just  one  extract  from 
it:  — 

Fanning  so  swiftly  the  wasp's  wings  are  but  just  visible  as 
he  passes ;  did  he  pause  the  light  would  be  apparent  through 
their  texture.  On  the  wings  of  the  dragon  fly  as  he  hovers 
an  instant  before  he  darts,  there  is  a  prismatic  gleam. 
These  wing  textures  are  even  more  delicate  than  the  minute 
filaments  on  a  swallow's  quill,  more  delicate  than  the  pollen 
of  a  flower.  They  are  formed  of  matter  indeed,  but  how 
exquisitely  it  is  resolved  into  the  means  and  organs  of  life ! 
Though  not  often  consciously  recognised,  perhaps  this  is  the 
great  pleasure  of  Summer,  to  watch  the  earth,  the  dead 
particles  resolving  themselves  into  the  living  case  of  life,  to 
see  the  seed  leaf  push  aside  the  clod,  and  become  by  degrees 
the  perfumed  flower.  From  the  tiny  mottled  egg  come  the 
wings  that  by  and  by  shall  pass  the  immense  sea.  It  is  in  this 
marvellous  transformation  of  clods  and  cold  matter  into 
living  things  that  the  joy  and  the  hope  of  summer  reside. 
Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf,  each  separate  floret  and  petal 
is  an  inscription  speaking  of  hope.  Consider  the  grasses 
and  the  oaks,  the  swallows,  the  sweet  blue  butterfly — they 
are  one  and  all  a  sign  and  token  showing  before  our  eyes 
earth  made  into  life.  So  that  my  hope  becomes  as  broad  as 
the  horizon  afar,  reiterated  by  every  leaf,  sung  on  every 
bough,  reflected  in  the  gleam  of  every  flower.  There  is  so 
much  for  us  yet  to  come,  so  much  to  be  gathered  and  enjoyed. 
Not  f°r  you  °r  me  now,  but  for  our  race  who  will  ultimately 
use  this  magical  secret  for  their  happiness.  Earth  holds 
secrets  enough  to  give  them  the  life  of  the  fabled  Immortals. 
My  heart  is  fixed  firm  and  stable  in  the  belief  that  ultimately 
the  sunshine  and  the  summer — the  flowers  and  the  azure  sky 
shall  become,  as  it  were,  interwoven  into  man's  existence. 
He  shall  take  from  all  their  beauty  and  enjoy  their  glory. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  flower  is  to  me  so  much  more  than  stalk 
and  petals. 

Jefferies  has  been  called  "  a  mere  cataloguer,"  surely 
this  is  cataloguing  of  a  high  order,  and  justifies  us  in 
applying  to  him  as  to  Thoreau  the  word  "Poet-Naturalist." 

When  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate  of  Jefferies  as 
a  writer,  what  strikes  us  at  first  is  the  many-sidedness  of 
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his  work  combined  with  its  minute  thoroughness.  Gilbert 
White  has  given  his  charming  pictures  of  Selborne  and  its 
natural  history,  Miss  Mitford  her  delightful  stories  of 
Berkshire  village  life,  and  Thoreau  made  us  familiar  with 
Walden  and  its  pond;  but  Jefferies  combined  the  leading 
features  of  them  all.  He  drew  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  with  the  accuracy  and  detail  of  a  master  in 
portraiture.  From  the  "juke"  to  the  "  moucher  "  they 
are  all  living  before  us.  The  men  and  women  and  children 
themselves,  their  homes,  their  habits,  and  their  surround- 
ings. With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  home  life  of  the 
upper  classes,  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing, 
he  has  not  missed  a  single  phase  of  life  or  a,  character 
generally  to  be  found  in  a  rural  district.  He  followed  the 
country  folk  in  their  work,  in  their  play,  in  their  sports 
and  in  their  pastimes,  and  knew  them  all  intimately,  knew 
them  as  only  one  going  freely  in  and  out  among  them 
could  know.  For  the  countryman  is  reticent,  and  does 
not  readily  open  his  mind  to  his  fellow  men,  even  to  his 
neighbour,  much  less  to  a  stranger,  for  whom  he  entertains 
as  a  rule  a  decided  distrust. 

But  not  only  was  he  familiar  with  the  people,  he  knew 
the  birds  and  beasts  in  the  same  way.  By  long  and  close 
observation  he  made  himself  master  of  their  appearance, 
their  habits  and  their  haunts.  There  is  no  bird  or  beast 
to  be  found  in  Wiltshire  with  which  he  was  not  familiar 
and  of  which  he  has  not  written. 

There  are  many  events  in  the  field 

Which  are  not  shown  to  common  eyes, 
But  all  her  shows  did  nature  yield 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 
He  saw  the  partridge  drum  in  the  woods, 

He  heard  the  woodcock's  evening  hymn, 
He  found  the  tawny  thrushes  broods, 

And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him ; 
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What  others  did  at  distance  hear, 

And  guessed  within  the  thicket's  gloom, 

Was  showed  to  this  philosopher, 
And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come. 

He  is  equally  at  home  with  the  trees  and  flowers  of  his 
neighbourhood.  "  From  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the 
hissop  on  the  wall  "  he  knew  and  loved  them  all.  In  his 
articles  on  "  Wild  Flowers  "  he  writes  :  — 

Before  I  had  any  conscious  thought  it  was  a  delight  to 
me  to  find  wild  flowers — just  to  see  them.  The  various  hues 
of  the  petals  pleased  without  any  knowledge  of  colour 
contrasts — no  note  even  of  colour,  except  that  it  was  bright 
and  the  mind  was  made  happy  without  consideration  of  those 
ideals  and  hopes  afterwards  associated  with  the  azure  sky 
above  the  fir  tree.  A  fresh  footpath,  a  fresh  flower,  a  fresh 
delight. 

And  towards  the  end  he  wrote  :  — 

I  wonder  to  myself  how  they  can  all  get  on  without  me,  how 
they  manage — bird  and  flower — without  me  to  keep  the 
calendar  for  them.  For  I  noted  it  so  carefully  and  lovingly, 
day  by  day,  the  seed  leaves  on  the  mounds  in  the  sheltered 
places  that  come  so  early,  the  pushing  up  of  the  young  grass, 
the  succulent  dandelion,  the  coltsfoot  on  the  heavy  thick 
clods,  the  trodden  chickweed,  despised  at  the  foot  of  the 
gatepost,  so  common  and  small,  and  yet  so  dear  to  me. 
Every  blade  of  grass  was  mine,  as  though  I  had  planted  it 
separately.  They  go  on  without  me — orchis  flower  and  cow- 
slip, I  cannot  number  them  all ;  I  hear,  as  it  were,  the  patter 
of  their  feet,  flower  and  bud,  and  the  beautiful  clouds  that 
go  over  with  the  sweet  rush  of  rain  and  burst  of  sun 
glory  among  the  leafy  trees.  They  go  on,  and  I  am  no 
more  than  the  least  of  the  empty  shells  that  strewed  the 
sward  of  the  hill. 

When  writing  of  men  he  was  equally  at  home.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  picturing  the  outward  man;  he  knew 
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his  thoughts,  the  trend  of  his  mind,  his  prejudices  and 
his  opinions.  As  we  read  of  his  farmers  we  recall  the  man 
who  "  stubbed  Thornaby  waste,"  and  hear  again  the  tune 
to  which  the  horses's  legs  moved :  — 

Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — that's  what  I  'ears  'em  saay. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  "Wilts  to  Lincolnshire,  but  the  same 
masterful  spirit  was  found  among  the  farmers  in  both 
shires. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  writers — Miss  Mitford 
herself  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  it — to  idealise  the 
country.  Village  life,  as  a  rule,  is  not  idyllic.  Without 
going  so  far  as  Hazlitt,  and  saying  that  all  country  people 
hate  each  other,  there  are  as  many  mean  things  done  in 
country  places  as  in  the  city  slum,  and  country  sights  and 
scenes  do  not  always  beget  a  corresponding  moral  beauty. 

Jeft'eries  knew  this,  and  has  written  as  faithfully  of  the 
failings  of  country  people  as  of  their  virtues.  He  wrote 
"  Bits  of  Oak  Bark,"  but  he  also  wrote  "  Uptill  a  Thorn  " 
and  the  "  Acorn  Gatherer." 

Of  all  nature  writers  the  names  of  Gilbert  White,  Miss 
Mitford,  Thoreau,  John  Burroughs  and  Richard  Jefferies 
stand  out  most  prominently.  Each  had  their  own 
particular  style,  all  afford  delightful  reading.  Jefferies, 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  covered  the  whole  ground. 
He  had  the  patient  observation  of  White,  but  lacked  his 
sense  of  leisure  and  repose.  The  Fellow  of  Oriel  gives  us 
the  idea  of  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  note  the 
habits  of  the  particular  bird  or  insect  in  which  he  was 
interested  at  the  moment.  As  Emerson  puts  it,  the 
American  Colonies  might  revolt,  but  that  would  not  affect 
White'  observation  of  the  tumbling  of  the  rook.  Perhaps 
Jefferies  has  not  left  us  so  many  idyllic  village  stories  as 
Miss  Mitford,  but  he  has  given  us  full  and  true  descriptions 
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of  village  life,  and  has  adhered  more  closely  to  the  actual 
than  has  the  Berkshire  authoress.  In  many  ways  he  most 
resembles  Thoreau  with  less  of  mysticism  than  the 
American  and  more  varied  pictures  of  country  life. 
These  are  rendered  all  the  more  readable  by  the  subjects 
being  altogether  English.  Both  Thoreau  and  Burroughs 
suffer  slightly  by  being  Americans  and  our  having  to 
translate,  as  it  were,  their  descriptions  into  English. 
John  Burroughs  is  perhaps  the  most  robust  of  the  writers 
I  have  named,  and  has  much  less  of  sadness  and 
melancholy  than  Jefferies  in  his  pages.  His  lines  had 
fallen  in  pleasanter  places,  and  his  subjects  had  been 
viewed  through  brighter  coloured  spectacles.  But  Richard 
Jefferies  more  than  any  other  covered  the  whole  field  and 
combined  the  leading  characteristics  of  them  all. 

We  have  not  had  a  writer  on  country  subjects  with  the  same 
comprehensiveness  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  thorough 
in  his  methods  and  so  sympathetic  in  his  treatment.  And 
yet  he  was  not  appreciated.  There  are  few  more  pathetic 
revelations  than  the  note  attached  to  a  set  of  Jefferies' 
books  (1st  editions)  in  a  recent  second-hand  catalogue. 
They  are  all  inscribed  in  Jefferies'  own  writing  to  a  friend 
of  his,  and  came  into  the  bookseller's  hand  uncut.  The 
books  of  a  man  who  yearned  for  sympathy  and  to  whom  it 
meant  so  much ! 

Most  of  what  Jefferies  wrote  is.  perennial;  much  has 
changed  since  his  time  and  passed  away  altogether,  but  he 
occupies  an  unique  position  in  English  literature.  As  an 
English  writer  dealing  with  English  country  matters  he 
has  not  been  equalled.  He  has  never  had,  and  probably 
never  will  have,  a  large  body  of  readers,  but  those  who 
know  him  best  regard  him  with  the  greatest  affection. 
They  feel  that  for  them  he  has  made  the  country  more 
beautiful  than  ever  it  was  before,  that  he  has  opened 
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their  eyes  and  caused  them  to  see  many  things  of  which 
they  were  entirely  ignorant,  and  that  he  has  fully  revealed 
others  of  which  they  were  only  partially  aware. 

He  showed  the  soul  within 

The  veil  of  matter  luminous  and  thin  ; 

He  heard  the  old  earth's  undersong  piercing  the  modern  din. 

No  bird  that  cleaves  the  air 
But  his  revealing  thought  has  made  more  fair ; 
No  tremulous  dell  of  summer  leaves  but  feels  his  presence 
there. 

So  though  we  deem  him  dead, 

Lo,  he  yet  speaketh. !  and  the  words  are  sped 

In  grassy  whispers  o'er  the  fields — by  every  wild  flower  said. 


LODGINGS. 
By  J.  E.  CRAVEN. 


L 


ODGINGS !  Lodgings !  What  a  wide  subject.  It 
covers  every  land  and  every  people,  nay,  every 
person.  Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  such  a 
subject?  I  propose  to  treat  it  as  a  parson  does  a 
comprehensive  text ;  he  often,  after  wasting  considerable 
time  in  generalisations  and  showing  how  hopeless  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  whole,  cuts  a  bit  off  the  text, 
and  says  that  he  has  got  as  much  as  he  wants  for  one 
sermon.  But  my  difficulty  will  be  to  subdivide  lodgings. 
Nobody  ever  heard  of  half  a  lodging.  A  thing  either  is  a 
lodging  or  it  is  not.  There  is  no  standard  composition  of 
a  lodging.  You  won't  find  it  prescribed  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  Perhaps  the  authorities  feared  that  if 
they  so  included  it  they  would  be  involved  in  an  endless 
state  of  prosecution  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  requirements  of  individuals  vary.  What  would 
delight  one,  might  dissatisfy  another.  There  is  no 
minimum,  no  minus  ultra,  in  lodgings.  Each  man  claims 
to  have  sounded  unexplored  depths  of  endurance,  and 
presents  himself  to  an  unappreciative  world,  as  an  example 
of  what  the  human  frame  can  outlive.  There  are  lodgings 
on  the  cold,  cold  ground;  in  the  cold,  cold  police-station; 
at  the  seaside;  and  perhaps,  with  a  little  thought,  one 
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might  think  of  other  places.  There  are  lodgings  for  the 
night,  and  lodgings  for  the  day ;  lodgings  where  they  only 
sleep  you,  and  lodgings  where  they  agree  to  feed  you,  and 
partially  succeed.  Some  where  you  are  starved  both  night 
and  day;  some  where  you  find  your  nights  solitary,  and 
others  where  you  wish  you  were  more  alone.  There's  the 
landlady  who  looks  upon  you  as  a  source  of  work  and 
income,  and  the  kind,  motherly  soul  who  feels  responsible 
for  your  comfort  and  happiness.  Lodgings  with  extras, 
and  lodgings  with  inclusive  terms,  yet  with  charges  for 
gas,  fire,  shoe-cleaning,  piano,  bath  and  cruet. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  a  proper  start.  A  subject 
like  this  ought  to  have  begun  with  the  traditions  of 
antiquity.  But  I  must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  all 
my  researches,  I  cannot  tell  you  who  discovered  lodgings. 
The  discovery  goes  back  beyond  historic  times.  We  can 
imagine  the  sylvan  groves  of  Eden,  and  have  heard 
something  of  the  accommodation  of  the  inhospitable 
Arctic  regions.  We  have  improvised  shelters — the  hayrick, 
bathing-machine,  and  outhouse.  We  have  the  starry  sky 
for  a  coverlet,  and  mother  earth  for  a  bed-tick.  We  have 
the  fourpenny  doss  and  the  luxurious  chamber.  I  find, 
like  the  parson,  that  the  subject  is  too  big  for  the  paper, 
so  I  propose  to  throw  on  one  side  all  my  reading  and 
learning  on  the  subject  generally,  and  confine  myself  to 
some  of  my  own  experiences  of  lodgings. 

My  earliest  recollections  are  of  living  at  home  with  my 
parents.  That  was  my  first  lodging.  I  stayed  there  until 
into  the  teens  of  years.  In  this  first  lodging  they  did  not 
lay  much  stress  on  money  payments,  but  there  were  many 
things  that  1  was  expected  to  conform  to,  and  which 
sometimes  I  did  not;  then  they  often  whacked  the  lodger. 
There  was  not  tuat  amount  of  liberty  which  I  found  in 
later  lodgings;  but  I  was  not  pestered  with  weekly  bills, 
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in  fact  I  had  to  render  frequent  accounts,  and  it  was  often 
a  task  on  my  candour  and  ingenuity  to  do  so.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  lodged  there  also.  I  was  the  youngest  child 
but  one,  and  a  more  unfortunate  position  you  could  not 
have  in  a  family  if  you  are  a  male.  Contrive  if  possible 
to  be  the  oldest  or  the  youngest  boy.  I  have  reasons  of 
my  own  for  giving  this  advice,  which  is  the  result  of 
experience,  some  of  it  very  painful.  I  will  just  tell  you 
enough  to  justify  the  statement.  A  double-bedded  room 
was  occupied  by  me  and  my  two  brothers.  Often  at  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  summer  we  awoke,  and  talked  so  loudly 
as  to  disturb  my  father.  He  usually  called  out  and  warned 
us;  that  produced  quietness  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
warning  was  forgotten,  and  my  father  came  and  caught 
us  in  the  midst  of  a  pillow-fight.  He  came  armed  with  a 
slipper — yes  armed,  for  he  hadn't  it  on  his  foot — and  took 
a  fond  look  at  my  youngest  brother;  poor  little  chap,  he 
was  the  tool  of  the  other  boys  and  too  young  to  be 
punished !  He  then  looked  at  my  other  brother,  just 
springing  into  manhood.  He  was  old  enough  to  be 
rebellious,  and  too  old  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  boy's  way. 
Father  then  looked  at  me.  I  had  none  of  these  disqualifi- 
cations, and  was  in  every  way  eligible;  and  I  got  the 
slipper !  I  did  not  see  the  actual  contact,  that  was 
impossible,  but  I  had  other  evidences  of  its  application. 
Looking  back  at  those  scenes,  I  must  say  that  my  father 
appears  to  have  taken  the  greatest  size  in  slippers  of  any 
man  I  ever  knew,  unless  perhaps  it  was  Little  Tich.  I 
could  never  inspect  the  place  after  peace  was  declared,  but 
I  yerily  think  the  effects  of  that  slipper  reddened  me  to 
the  hair  roots.  That  was  not  because  I  was  worse  than  my 
other  two  brothers,  but  because  I  was  youngest  but  one. 
What  a  questionable  inheritance !  Some  may  know 
what  it  is  to  meet  an  angry  father  when  in  their 
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nightdress.  If  anything  went  wrong,  anything  discovered, 
there  \das  no  enquiry  as  to  who  was  to  blame ;  they  simply 
enquired  for  the  youngest  but  one.  But  in  spite  of  this 
burdensome  inheritance  I  had  some  happy  times,  and  I 
look  back  with  pleasant  memories  to  the  time  spent  in 
my  first  lodgings. 

I  went  to  fresh  lodgings  in  my  teens.  Life  was 
developing,  manhood  approaching;  boyhood's  reckless 
carelessness  was  being  left  behind.  New  hopes  were 
formed,  serious  aims  resolved,  and  fresh  life  entered  upon. 
New  duties  and  responsibilities  arose,  and  I  had  to  learn 
lessons  of  self-reliance.  With  what  a  sad  heart  a  lad 
leaves  his  home  for  the  first  time.  The  maternal  solicitude 
for  his  proper  equipment  and  his  sister's  tender  thought- 
fulness  !  Although  I  was  only  going  thirty  miles  away, 
it  was  an  important  event,  and  I  was  sad.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  the  slipper,  and  the  disadvantages  of  my 
birthright;  I  was  thinking  of  separation  from  my  family, 
for  whom  I  had  great  affection.  It  seemed  like  a  break 
in  my  life,  and  I  had  to  begin  afresh  elsewhere,  under 
totally  new  conditions  and  amongst  strangers.  Then  the 
good-bye,  and  the  injunction,  "  Don't  fail  to  write !"  and 
the  journey  into  what  looked  a  dark  future  !  But  all  that 
was  got  through,  and  I  got  into  fresh  lodgings.  I  had  a 
modest  bedroom  and  sitting-room,  the  latter  of  which  I 
joined  at  with  another  called  Taylor,  a  few  years  older  than 
myself.  How  eagerly  I  looked  for  the  postman  to  bring 
me  a  letter  from  home,  and  how  delighted  I  was  to  see  my 
mother's  handwriting  on  the  envelope.  Sometimes  the 
letter  assumed  the  size  of  a  decent  parcel,  and  then  it 
invariably  brought  me  an  additional  comfort,  such  as  only 
mothers  can  an"ticipate  and  regularly  supply.  The  mother  is 
the  best  and  most  reliable  correspondent  of  an  absent  boy. 
Her  letters  are  not  intermittent  and  full  of  ingenious  excuses. 
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My  mother's  were  ever  welcome,  and  full  of  good  advice 
as  to  health  and  behaviour.  I  remember  them  now  with 
pleasure  and  affection.  Do  you  call  it  youthful  sentiment  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  most  intense  moments  in  a  young  man's 
life.  This  lodging  was  in  a  street  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  with  a  high  steep  hill  visible  in  front.  I  had  not 
been  there  long  before  my  father  paid  me  a  visit  on  his 
way  from  Liverpool,  where  he  had  shipped  my  youngest 
brother  off  to  Australia.  He  arrived  on  Saturday  night 
after  dark.  It  was  wet,  and  rained  incessantly  until  five 
o'clock  next  day,  when  he  took  train  home.  He  had  never 
been  out  until  going  to  the  station,  and  I  am  afraid,  in  my 
modest  limited  little  lodging,  he  had  not  very  good 
entertainment.  The  high  hill  towered  above  the  tops  of 
the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  you  had 
to  look  straight  up  to  see  any  sky,  or  rather  cloud.  On 
leaving  me  he  said :  "  John,  I  never  was  in  Todmorden 
before,  and  if  I  am  asked  what  it  is  like  I  shall  say  it  is 
like  living  in  a  barrel  and  looking  out  of  the  bung-hole." 
Not  a  bad  description  for  Todmorden  as  he  saw  it  on  that 
occasion. 

My  partner  at  the  sitting-room  had  a  great  aversion  to 
cats,  and  was  a  sound  sleeper.  After  he  got  asleep  nothing 
scarcely  could  disturb  him.  I  was  not  a  sound  sleeper. 
I  usually  read  till  midnight,  and  when  I  got  to  sleep  the 
least  noise  awoke  me.  I  had  no  objection  to  cats  if  they 
would  not  make  a  noise.  On  one  occasion  a  stray  cat  was 
making  noises  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  could  not  sleep  for  it. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  my  partner  Taylor  would  deal  with 
the  matter  if  he  knew  of  it ;  so  I  went  to  his  bed  and  awoke 
him  with  difficulty,  and  told  him  there  was  a  cat  in  the 
kitchen.  He  used  a  golf  word,  and  at  once  went  down- 
stairs. There  was  a  very  lively  time  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  he  came  upstairs  and  said  that  he  had  chased  the  cat 
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several  times  round  the  kitchen,  and  eventually  lost  it. 
We  weri\t  to  bed  hoping  that  we  should  not  he  again 
disturbed,  but  in  about  half  an  hour  the  cat  was  at  its 
old  tricks  of  making  noises.  I  went  again  to  Taylor,  who 
was  again  fast  asleep,  woke  him  up,  and  told  him  that 
the  cat  was  prowling  about  again.  He  used  other  golf 
words,  and  went  downstairs  again.  Oh  !  the  noise  of  pans, 
crockery  and  upsetting  furniture  !  Then  there  was  quiet- 
ness, and  the  unlocking  of  the  outer  door.  He  returned, 
told  how  he  had  chased  the  cat  round  the  room,  shied  a 
boot  at  it  and  knocked  down  an  American  clock,  but  at 
last  caught  the  cat,  which  he  put  under  the  cold  water-tap 
and  then  took  a  drop-kick  at  the  cat  from  the  door-step. 
The  poor  cat  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  in 
its  fear  ran  with  its  head  against  the  opposite  house. 
Poor  cat !  It  belonged  to  a  neighbour,  and  often  had 
occasion  to  go  along  our  street.  Our  house  was  No.  12, 
but  the  cat  always  began  running  at  No.  6  and  ran  until 
it  got  to  about  No.  18,  or  vice  versa;  but  the  strange  thing 
was  that  the  cat  had  not  disturbed  Taylor,  although  it  had 
disturbed  me,  but  he  could  not  think  of  sleeping  in  the 
same  house  with  a  cat. 

He  did  not  dissemble  his  dislike,  as  a  parson  did  on  one 
occasion.  This  parson,  a  young  man,  was  having  dinner 
with  two  maiden  ladies  who  had  a  cat  of  which  they  were 
very  fond,  but  which  was  what  we  call  "  spoiled."  This 
cat  was  very  troublesome  at  dinner,  and  would  persist  in 
putting  its  forepaws  on  the  parson's  knees.  The  ladies, 
thinking  he  was  annoyed  with  the  cat,  told  him  to  knock 
it  away.  He  did  not  do  that,  as  he  saw  it  was  a  great 
favourite,  but  assured  them  that  he  was  very  fond  of  cats. 
The  cat  persisted  in  its  attentions  to  the  parson,  and  he 
was  asked  to  put  it  outside  the  room.  He  again  assured 
them  that  he  was  not  annoyed  in  the  least  by  the  cat; 
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however,  ultimately,  after  many  invitations  to  do  so,  and 
after  reassuring  them  that  he  was  very  fond  of  cats,  he 
took  the  cat  up  tenderly,  and,  patting  it,  took  it  to  the  door 
and  put  it  outside  in  the  hall.  He  returned  to  his  seat 
at  the  table  looking  very  serious  as  if  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  poor  ejected  cat,  when  he  observed  both  ladies 
very  much  amused.  He  looked  at  them  enquiringly,  when 
one  said :  "  Mr.  B.,  we  could  not  fail  to  see  what  you  did 
at  the  cat  outside  !"  Mr.  B.  had  taken  a  drop-kick  at  poor 
puss  and  sent  it  flying  down  the  hall,  and  the  ladies  had 
seen  this  performance  reflected  in  a  mirror  which  was 
part  of  the  dining-room  furniture.  He  must  have  felt 
embarrassed  if  not  ridiculous. 

I  provided  my  own  board,  and  once  bought,  in  my 
inexperience,  a  piece  of  cheese  much  too  large.  I  got 
tired  of  it,  and  gave  it  a  rest  for  a  short  time.  It  was  put 
away  on  a  shelf  in  a  large  basin  with  a  small  basin  on  the 
top  for  a  lid.  It  was  forgotten  for  many  weeks,  being 
placed  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  shelf.  My  landlady 
complained  of  bad  smells,  and  was  constantly  flushing  her 
drains  and  slop-pipe.  At  last  a  plumber  was  sent  for, 
and  after  examination  and  tests  of  the  traps,  etc.,  he 
traced  the  smell  to  the  forgotten  cheese.  I  was  called 
from  my  room;  my  landlady  was  very  indignant,  and 
said  she  would  not  have  the  cheese  in  the  house  any 
longer.  Thinking  we  could  get  a  little  more  amusement 
out  of  it,  I  said,  apparently  seriously,  that  the  cheese  was 
not  yet  at  its  best,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  throw  it 
away;  I  would  put  it  before  two  friends  whom  I  was 
expecting  at  half -past  nine  for  supper.  Oh,  that  cheese ! 
It  was  a  seething  mass  of  life,  and  reminds  me  of  Milton's 
and  Dante's  descriptions  of  Inferno.  The  maggots  seemed 
to  be  excitedly  restless,  as  if  they  were  being  gradually 
done  to  death  by  the  smell  of  the  cheese.  As  she  would 
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not  have  it  in  the  house,  it  was  put  on  the  door-step,  which 
was  a  few  feet  from  the  footpath.  Some  fishes  and 
quadrupeds  are  said  to  have,  in  their  natural  condition,  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  about  anything  unusual.  That 
feeling  is  not  confined  to  fishes  and  quadrupeds.  In  1864 
the  people  passing  my  lodgings  had  it  in  a  marked  degree, 
for  passing  the  door  many  of  them,  observing  one  white 
basin  inverted  into  a  larger  yellow  one,  wondered  whatever 
it  meant,  and  could  not  resist  creeping  up  quietly  to  look 
what  was  inside.  I  listened  that  evening  from  my 
sitting-room  window.  I  never  heard  anybody  lift  up  the 
top  basin,  but  I  heard  many  let  it  go  down  with  a  bang. 
The  smell  emitted  broke  down  all  thoughts  of  deliberation. 
Bang !  bang  !  every  few  minutes,  until  my  landlady  would 
not  have  it  any  longer  on  the  door-step.  As  there  was  no 
repository,  pantechnicon,  or  cold  stores  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  consented  to  its  being  thrown  into  the  river.  I 
dare  not  do  such  a  thing  now,  as  the  West  Riding  Rivers 
Board  is  on  the  alert.  Nobody  was  more  delighted  that 
the  cheese  had  gone  than  my  landlady's  boy,  who  was 
often  unjustly  whacked  for  bringing  bad  smells  into  the 
house  and  charged  with  playing  in  forbidden  places. 

I  left,  and  went  to  live  with  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  H. 
This  lodging  was  rather  a  swell  place,  and  was  the  most 
expensive  that  I  had  had.  Mrs.  H.  was  a  peculiar  woman. 
She  had  been  a  widow  for  several  years,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  Swedenborgian.  She  said  she  frequently 
saw  her  dead  husband  (Amos)  about  the  lodgings.  Whether 
it  was  a  prudent  thing  to  tell  to  her  lodger  I  very  much 
doubt,  but  the  late  departed  Amos  never  disturbed  me. 
Swedenborg  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  books  he  wrote  would  fill  a  cart — well,  I  should  think 
Mrs.  H.  had  a  wheelbarrow  full.  She  brought  me  one 
large  volume,  and  told  me  it  would  tell  me  "  all  about 
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Heaven  and  the  Future  State."  Believing  that  that  was 
a  subject  upon  which  I  was  imperfectly  informed,  I 
glanced  at  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  remained  as 
ignorant  as  before.  She  liked  to  tell  me  of  the  wonderful 
things  of  the  future,  and  sometimes  I  asked  her  for  her 
authority  for  her  statements.  Womanlike,  she  merely 
repeated  her  statements.  I  then,  in  order  to  show  her 
that  if  a  person  made  statements  contrary  to  generally 
accepted  views,  some  authority  ought  to  be  given.  As  an 
illustration,  I  stated  that  if  I  were  to  assert  that  Heaven 
was  a  kind  of  public-house  where  a  person  could  stay 
and  then  pass  on,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  give  some  reasonable 
grounds  for  such  a  theory,  as  the  burden  of  proof  would 
be  on  me.  Instead  of  giving  me  the  grounds  for  her 
unusual  statements  she  indignantly  said :  "  Mr.  Craven, 
I  never  said  Heaven  was  a  public-house  !"  I  despaired  of 
getting  any  information,  and  felt  that  argument  would  be 
useless.  Like  many  landladies,  she  took  liberties  with 
things  which  belonged  to  me,  and  annoyed  me  very  much 
by  cutting  her  corns  with  my  razors.  I  complained  about 
this,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  At  last  I  let  her  see  me 
stropping  my  razors  on  her  large,  elaborately-bound 
family  Bible,  which  was  usually  left  in  my  room.  She 
valued  the  Bible  very  much,  and  in  great  anger  told  me  I 
must  not  use  it  for  such  a  purpose.  I  replied  that  if  she 
used  my  razors  to  cut  her  corns  I  should  strop  them 
on  her  family  Bible.  I  shaved  with  more  comfort  in 
future.  She  was  a  good  cook,  but  always  brought  the 
dishes  to  the  table  underdone.  There  was,  I  believe,  some 
method  in  this.  It  took  less  fire,  and  I  sooner  got  tired 
of  the  joint.  She  would  bring  me  a  piece  of  my  butter  on 
a  little  plate.  What  was  left,  never  got  back  to  the  bulk, 
or  was  brought  on  again.  I  bought  a  butter-pot,  and  had 
my  butter  jammed  into  it,  and  insisted  on  having  it  on  the 
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table.  That  butter-pot  saved  its  cost  twice  a  week.  She 
would  always  straighten  off  my  loaf  of  bread;  that 
straightening  was  expensive,  but  she  said  she  liked  to  see 
loaves  straight  and  tidy ;  I  said  I  did  not,  but  liked  artistic 
work  even  in  such  simple  matters  as  bread-cutting,  and 
in  future  I  cut  my  loaf  in  all  kinds  of  designs — triangles, 
parallelograms,  circles  and  Van-Dyked  edges.  This 
effected  a  great  saving  in  bread.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
was  always  delighted  when  I  had  extra  company,  and 
did  her  best  to  help  me  to  entertain  my  friends.  Others 
usually  lodged  there  as  well  as  myself,  and  I  have  had 
bank  clerks,  curates,  students,  tutors  and  doctors  for  my 
co-tenants.  "We  had  some  happy  and  lively  times,  but 
unfortunately  if  any  of  the  others  displeased  the  landlady 
she  complained  to  me.  She  must  have  found  out,  or 
divined  by  instinct,  that  I  was  the  youngest  but  one. 
However,  we  will  leave  her. 

I  ought  to  mention  a  three-months'  lodging  which  I  had 
with  a  village  farrier.  He  was  one  of  the  old  school  of 
cattle  doctors  and  horse-shoers.  They  are  fast  disappearing. 
He  was  a  quaint,  elderly  man,  and  suffered  at  times 
from  acute  rheumatic  pains,  which  came  on  often  very 
suddenly.  Sometimes  they  attacked  him  without  warn- 
ing in  the  church,  and,  taken  by  surprise,  he 
invariably  cried  "  Oh !"  in  such  unrestrained  tone  as  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  church,  and  then,  by  way  of  explanation, 
he  said  aloud  to  the  amazed  congregation,  "  Clicking  pains 
agean !"  This  old  farrier  had  his  prolonged  bouts  of 
drinking,  and  in  his  cups  was  unconsciously  very  amusing. 
I  have  known  many  men  who  provoked  laughter  when  they 
were  in  drink,  which  the  regret  of  seeing  them  in  that 
condition,  could  not  restrain.  Nearly  every  man  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  getting  well  over  the  line  develops  in  that 
condition  individual  characteristics.  He  has  trains  of 
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thought — or  confusions  of  thought — which  he  displays 
only  in  that  condition ;  and  his  friends  can  tell  pretty  well 
what  subjects  will  engage  his  attention  or  be  the  subject 
of  his  incoherent  ramblings.  I  knew  an  elderly  well- 
disposed  man  who  never  saw  a  nice  back-yard  when  in 
drink  but  he  invited  his  friends  to  go  with  him  and 
have  with  him  a  few  rounds  of  fighting  in  it.  He  was  not 
a  quarrelsome  person,  but  he  thought  such  a  nice  back- 
yard should  not  be  wasted,  but  utilised  for  a  fight. 
Another  very  intelligent  man  that  I  knew,  would,  in  his 
cups,  expatiate  incessantly  on  the  virtues  of  a  treatment 
for  frog  in  horses'  hoofs,  and  went  elaborately  into  the 
structure  of  the  horse's  foot,  and  the  chemical  action  of  the 
ingredients  which  he  recommended;  but  when  sober  he 
never  mentioned  the  subject.  Some  of  these  bibulous 
amenities  are  very  amusing.  My  friend  the  farrier  had  a 
subject  which  he  was  never  tired  of  talking  about  when  he 
was  drunk,  and  that  was  the  importance  of  correctly 
mixing  the  mustard  for  making  plaisters.  This  might 
have  been  the  one  thing  on  which  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race  depended,  he  attached  such  weight  to  it.  He 
also  when  drunk  impressed  upon  his  hearers  to  "  Pray  for 
the  blessed  saints  who  have  died  in  the  Lord."  One  would 
have  thought  that  they  were  the  least  needy  class.  I 
might  mention  another  person  who  is  constantly  quoting 
poetry  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  never  does 
so  when  sober.  He  strings  his  quotations  together  without 
any  coherence,  and,  possessing  a  good  memory,  he  mixes 
up  snatches  from  the  old  poets.  As  one  guilty  of  having 
attempted  some  verses,  I  am  thankful  that  he  finds  only 
old  poetry  suitable  for  his  purpose.  I  leave  to  others  to 
deal  with  these  mental  phenomena,  and  to  explain  the 
connection  between  poetry  and  inebriety.  It  would  be 
especially  interesting  to  know  whether  the  sonnet  has  any 
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advantages  in  this  respect  over  other  forms  of  poetry. 
The  farrier  lived  in  a  very  old  building  with  low 
mullioned  windows.  My  bedroom  I  shared  with  a  young 
man  named  Iveson.  We  had  gone  to  bed  without  light, 
and  I  had  got  into  bed  before  Iveson,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  sleeves  of  his  nightdress. 
He  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  between  it  and  the  low 
window.  I  could  vaguely  see  him  throwing  his  arms 
about  and  turning  his  nightdress  about.  As  this  went  on 
for  some  time  I  said :  "  Whatever  are  you  doing  ?"  He 
said :  "  I  cannot  find  the  sleeves,"  and  getting  somewhat 
impatient,  his  arms  and  the  nightdress  were  flying  about, 
dimly  silhouetted  against  the  window.  I  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  whilst  he  seemed  to  be  convulsed  with 
excitement  and  vexation.  Oh,  it  was  a  droll  scene. 
Imagine,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  an  animated 
Whistler  nocturn,  or  a  skirt-dance  when  the  lights  failed 
except  a  glimmer  from  the  orchestra.  Well  Iveson  could 
not  find  his  sleeves,  and  ultimately  had  to  strike  a  light, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  into 
a  bed-sheet  which  had  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
where  he  usually  found  his  nightdress. 

I  lodged  for  a  shorttime  with  an  old  married  couple.  They 
had  one  servant,  but  no  children.  I  had  been  away  for  a 
holiday,  and  returned  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  found 
them  all  away  also  on  a  holiday.  I  got  in  with  my  latchkey, 
when  I  saw  two  friends  passing.  I  invited  them  in,  and 
apologised  that  I  could  not  adequately  entertain  them,  as 
the  only  edible  things  I  could  find  in  the  house  were  eggs, 
coffee  and  sugar.  The  elder  friend  said  that  eggs  made 
a  preferable  substitute  for  cream.  We  therefore  decided 
to  make  some  coffee.  The  younger  one  lit  and  afterwards 
blew  the  fire,  whilst  I  laid  the  table.  The  elder  friend 
took  the  part  of  consulting  engineer  and  cooking  expert, 
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and  expatiated  very  learnedly  on  cooking.  I  put  the 
coffee  into  a  coffee-pot,  and  asked  the  expert  what  I  was  to 
do  with  the  eggs.  He 'replied  :  "  Break  the  eggs  into  the 
pot  upon  the  coffee  !"  I  said,  "  How  many?"  He  replied, 
"  Oh,  about  half  a  dozen."  This  was  done,  and  we  waited 
until  the  water  boiled,  when  we  filled  up  the  coffee-pot  and 
sat  round  the  table.  The  first  cupful  came  out  readily, 
and  was  given  to  the  elder.  When  we  began  to  pour  out 
the  second  cup  our  troubles  began.  We  could  only  get 
about  a  tablespoonful  at  once,  and  had  to  shake  the  pot; 
but  there  was  some  obstruction  in  the  spout.  With  shaking 
and  repeated  elevations  of  the  spout  we  got  out  a  second 
cupful,  which  was  given  to  my  younger  friend.  He  sat 
over  his  coffee  and  examined  it  with  his  spoon.  He 
reminded  one  of  the  startling  effects  of  deep  sea  dredging, 
such  strange  things  were  brought  up.  After  looking  at  it 
for  a  while  he  said :  "  It's  funny  stuff,  Craven !"  to  which 
the  other  replied  in  his  well-known  tone — a  mixture  of 
confidence  and  authority :  "  Now,  my  dear  Read,  don't 
be  fastidious;  mine  is  perfectly  tolerable — perfectly 
tolerable !"  Read  said :  "  Have  you  any  things  in  your 
cup  like  these?"  digging  up  a  spoonful  from  the  bottom, 
and  showing  streaks  of  wriggling  white  slime,  varying  in 
size  and  shape,  suggestive  of  bacteriological  conflict.  To 
which  the  other  replied  :  "  Oh,  dear  no  !  Oh,  no  !  Here, 
Craven,  what  have  you  been  putting  into  Read's  cup?" 
The  coffee  was  not  a  success.  The  stuff  was  wasted,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  family  I  was  asked  what  the  funny 
hard  stuff  was  which  they  found  in  the  coffee-pot.  I 
explained,  and  was  told  that  the  eggs  ought  to  have  been 
beaten  up,  and  that  I  had  been  misled  by  my  friend,  who 
is  a  distinguished  botanist  and  sonneteer,  but  whose  genius 
evidently  did  not  embrace  cooking. 

I  must  make  a  short  reference  to  a  lodging  which  I  had 
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when  a  young  man  in  East  Yorkshire.  A  noble  lord 
at  that  time  annually  got  up  a  series  of  cricket  matches 
between  eleven  noblemen  and  eleven  gentlemen.  I  played 
with  the  latter  team  in  my  capacity  as  a  gentleman.  It 
was  most  enjoyable.  We  had  a  two  days'  match  at  his 
park,  another  at  Everingham  Park,  and  another  at  Lord 
Londesborough's.  I  had  received  instructions  to  get  off 
at  a  little  station  called  Kipling  Cotes,  where  I  should  be 
met  and  driven  to  my  lodgings,  which  turned  out  to  be 
with  the  farmer,  who  awaited  me  at  the  station  with  his 
buggy  and  drove  me  to  his  house,  six  or  seven  miles  away. 
I  found  it  a  very  comfortable  farmhouse,  quite  in  the 
country.  After  we  had  had  a  good  tea  we  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  his  young  daughter  and  her  governess 
played  the  piano.  During  the  playing  the  old  farmer, 
who  was  a  big  specimen  of  John  Bull  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
called  out :  "  Stop,  Maggie  !"  The  music  stopped,  when 
he  said,  referring  to  a  noise  outside,  "  What  is  that  ?"  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  heavy  downfall  of  rain.  There 
had  been  no  rain  for  months,  and  the  ground  was  parched, 
and  the  cattle  and  crops  suffering.  When  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  really  rain,  he  said  :  "  Maggie, 
fetch  my  tambourine."  This  was  brought  to  him,  and  he 
sat  alongside  the  piano  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  without  a  smile 
on  his  face,  and  said  :  "Play  something  lively."  Somedance 
music  was  played,  and  the  old  farmer  accompanied  with  his 
tambourine  most  vigorously.  It  was  a  contest  between 
the  piano  resisting  utter  annihilation,  and  the  tambourine 
under  the  unusual  exhilaration  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
after  months  of  drought.  The  contest  was  kept  up  a  long 
time,  the  expression  on  the  old  man's  face  never  changing ; 
when  he,  exhausted,  flung  down  his  instrument 
and  calling  out  to  me  "  Good  night,"  went  off  to  bed.  I 
have  often  been  thrilled  with  music,  but  that  instrumental 
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duet,  with  a  good  view  of  the  performers,  was  as  thrilling, 
amusing,  and  satisfying,  as  any  performance  I  ever  heard. 
I  was  a  stranger  and  a  guest,  and  I  had  to  repress  my 
emotions,  which  I  did  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
danger  to  my  constitution. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast,  the  son,  a  mischievous 
boy  of  about  ten,  proposed  to  show  me  round  the  house 
and  the  plantation.  He  took  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
plantation,  and  told  me  to  keep  my  eye  on  a  certain  tree 
about  half-a-dozen  yards  away.  Whilst  I  was  doing  this 
the  young  rascal  had  gone  behind  and  began  shying 
stones  into  the  tree,  which  contained  a  hornet's  nest.  The 
hornets  rushed  out.  I  did  not  stay  to  clear  my  character 
and  explain  that  it  was  the  other  boy.  I  ran  off  as  hard 
as  I  could,  and  got  into  the  house.  When  I  had  hurriedly 
closed  the  door  after  me  the  young  beggar  was  there 
laughing  at  me.  Was  that  the  right  way  to  treat  a 
lodger?  The  time  was  approaching  for  our  drive  to 
Warter  Priory  to  the  cricket  match.  I  was  ready  and 
waiting  for  my  host.  Presently  he  appeared  in  a  dark- 
grey  suit,  and  walking  in  front  of  me  pulling  down  the 
collar  in  front,  he  said :  "  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  ?"  I  said  :  "  It  seems  a  very  nice  suit."  "  Yes,"  he 
replied.  "  Last  year  that  disagreeable  Major  G — 
objected  to  my  clothes,  so  I  thought  I  would  have  a  new 
suit."  I  said :  "  He  cannot  reasonably  object  to  that." 
It  appeared  that  my  host  was  going  to  umpire,  and  it 
was  the  dark  colour  of  the  umpire's  clothes  that  the  Major 
had  objected  to,  not  because  the  clothes  were  shabby,  as 
the  umpire  supposed.  I  speculated  on  my  way  to  the  field 
upon  the  sort  of  game  we  were  likely  to  have  with  an 
umpire  who  was  unaware  of  the  custom  of  an  umpire 
wearing  a  white  coat.  But  what  a  fine  time  we  had ! 
Marquees,  luncheons,  claret  cup,  young  ladies,  music,  cards 
and  unlimited  hospitality. 
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I  have  not  said  anything  about  foreign  lodgings,  but  I 
will  mention  the  German  lodging  which  I  had  at 
Heidelberg.  I  was  interested  with  the  German  double 
beds  and  the  heating  arrangements  in  the  bed-rooms. 
Four  of  us,  gentlemen,  having  arrived  in  the  evening, 
dined,  and  went  out  for  a  stroll.  Whilst  in  the  town  we 
heard  bands  of  music  and  saw  torches.  We  waited,  and  a 
large  procession  appeared.  We  stood  on  the  footpath  as 
it  passed,  and  got  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  torches. 
We  could  not  make  it  out.  At  last  we  decided  to  join  in 
and  walk  with  it.  The  Germans  in  the  procession  cheered 
in  their  way,  but  they  are  poor  cheerers.  Ladies  waved 
handkerchiefs  from  the  balconies.  We  saw  some  English 
ladies,  and  gave  them  a  cheer,  which  they  readily  recognised 
and  acknowledged.  We  did  not  know  whether  we  were 
taking  part  in  a  revolution  and  upsetting  some  reigning 
dynasty,  but  we  found  the  dust  and  smoke  made  us  very 
thirsty,  so  we  filed  out  of  the  procession  and  looked  for  a 
beer  saloon.  We  soon  saw  that  blessed  word  "Restoration" 
over  a  door  and  entered.  It  was  a  workman's  beerhouse. 
There  was  a  long  bench  and  about  a  dozen  workmen  in 
their  blouses  sat  on  one  side  of  it.  We  sat  opposite  to 
them  and  ordered  four  mugs  of  beer.  The  mugs  were 
thick  glass  with  pewter  lids  on.  My  friend  on  my  left 
had  been  smoking  a  vile  German  cigar,  and  had  consumed 
about  half  of  it.  The  half  unsmoked  he  put  into  my 
pewter,  thinking  I  had  not  observed  it.  The  Germans 
laughed,  and  my  friend  gave  them  a  knowing  wink — a 
wink  is  cosmopolitan.  I  also  gave  them  a  wink.  When 
my  friend  was  not  looking  I  exchanged  my  pewter  for  his. 
The  Germans  laughed  again.  My  friend  thought  it  was 
at  his  practical  joke,  and  he  proposed,  in  order  to  get  me  to 
drink,  the  Kaiser's  health.  I  remarked  that  that  toast 
meant  a  bumper.  He  said,  "  Yes  !"  After  some  delay,  as 
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I  did  not  want  to  appear  too  eager,  we  bumped  glasses 
and  drank;  but  very  suddenly  my  friend  banged  his 
glass  on  the  bench,  and  took  from  his  lips  half  a  cigar. 
The  Germans  laughed  again.  Although  they  knew  not  our 
language  and  we  knew  not  theirs,  the  whole  joke  was 
enacted  and  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated. 
Everybody  enjoyed  it  but  my  friend.  We  then  returned 
to  our  lodgings  and  got  over  the  garden  wall  of  the  hotel 
where  we  stayed,  but  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  over 
because  of  telegraph  wires  which  ran  along  the  top  of  the 
wall.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  we  found  that  our 
ladies  had  seen  us  get  over  the  wall,  and  not  knowing  of 
the  impeding  telegraph  wires,  and  hearing  our  laughter, 
thought  that  the  German  wines  and  beer  had  begun  to  tell 
on  our  constitutions. 

I  had  a  lodging  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries  or  Kircudbrightshire  (I  am  not  sure  which), 
that  I  found  as  enjoyable  perhaps  as  any  I  ever  had.  I 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  there  for  some  mixed 
shooting,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  gentleman  who  had 
asked  me  was  unable  to  go  with  me,  but  he  urged  me  to 
go,  and  gave  me  written  instructions  where  to  go  and 
what  to  take.  I  took  a  man  with  me  who  was  used  to 
game  and  dogs,  and  who  had  lived  all  his  life  among  the 
hills,  heather  and  grouse.  We  were  told  to  engage  a  trap 
at  Dumfries  and  take  a  couple  of  legs  of  mutton,  bottled 
alej  whisky  and  bread.  I  wondered  whatever  sort  of  a 
place  we  were  going  to  when  they  had  no  bread.  After  a 
drive  of  some  ten  miles  we  reached  a  low  one-storeyed 
white-washed  house  where  an  old  shepherd  and  his  wife 
lived ;  this  was  to  be  our  lodging.  It  was  right  up  on  the 
hills,  no  other  habitation  was  in  sight  of  it.  The  old  lady 
spoke  only  Gaelic  or  strong  Scotch,  and  we  were  unable 
to  talk  with  her,  and  could  make  out  very  few  words  of  her 
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speech.  The  husband's  language  was  a  little  more 
intelligible  to  us.  We  found  the  place  very  cosy  and 
comfortable,  and  the  old  lady  a  good  cook,  and  very 
hospitable.  Our  beds  were  built  into  the  wall,  like  ships' 
berths,  and  about  five  feet  from  the  floor.  I  had  to  get 
out  of  bed  as  a  child  gets  off  a  sofa — get  off  the  only 
available  side,  slide  down  as  far  as  I  could,  then  let  go 
and  trust  in  Providence.  We  always  got  up  before 
daylight,  and  this  made  getting  out  of  bed  more  enter- 
prising. There  was  a  cornfield  near  the  house  which  had 
been  reaped,  but  bundles  of  corn  had  been  built  into  a 
kind  of  wigwam  where  we  could  ambush,  as  the  grouse 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  round  it  to  feed  at  break  of 
day.  I  was  told  I  could  get  a  brace  if  I  went  there  before 
daylight  and  waited  until  the  birds  came.  I  was  called 
up  by  the  shepherd  whilst  it  was  still  dark.  I  woke  up 
and  got  out  of  bed  in  the  dark,  forgetting  that  I  had  been 
sleeping  in  such  an  elevated  bed.  I  dropped,  bounced 
and  sprawled  and  pulled  over  several  articles  of  furniture, 
and  at  last  realised  that  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  had 
probably  acquired  several  marks  for  rash  conduct.  How- 
even,  I  dressed  and  crept  on  the  ground  into  the  hut  made 
of  corn-sheaves.  I  walled  up  the  entrance  with  a  sheaf, 
and  remained  quite  still.  At  last  the  birds — grouse — 
began  to  arrive.  There  they  were,  like  poultry,  walking  about 
a  few  yards  from  me.  I  could  see  them  from  port-holes 
which  had  been  left.  I  never  had  a  more  thrilling 
sporting  experience.  The  chatter,  calls  and  noise  which 
they  made  I  cannot  adequately  describe.  I  had  the 
unusual  experience  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  unsuspecting 
birds.  Each  bird  when  he  bumped  down  seemed  to  greet 
his  friends,  and  I  could  imagine  that  he  was  asking  them 
if  they  had  had  a  good  night,  and  probably  asking  about 
the  "  missis."  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  and 
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articulating  bird  than  the  grouse.  I  preferred  their 
company — so  bright,  cheerful  and  garrulous — to  a  brace 
of  dead  grouse,  and  I  waited  silently  in  my  hiding-place 
until  the  company  broke  up,  hoping  to  meet  them  again 
during  the  day  and  capture  some  of  them  over  the  dog. 
We  had  a  hearty  breakfast  of  porridge,  mutton  cutlets  and 
potato  cakes.  We  were  waited  upon  by  the  keeper,  who 
explained  that  he  had  to  attend  a  funeral  and  could  not 
accompany  us  that  day.  He  gave  us  some  instructions  as 
to  the  character  and  boundaries  of  the  shooting,  and 
excused  himself  for  leaving  us  to  explore  by  ourselves. 
We  wandered  about  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  on  the  other 
side  of  a  stream,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  boundary  of 
our  host's  shooting,  a  long  purse-net,  probably  one  hundred 
yards  long  stretched  on  tall  poles.  This  was  a  very  unsports- 
manlike way  of  catching  grouse,  and  a  very  unneighbourly 
thing  to  do.  My  man  waxed  very  indignant  about  it,  and 
proposed  that  we  should  come  at  night  and  take  the  net.  I 
said  that  we  might  meet  the  men  at  the  net  or  coming  away 
with  the  birds.  He  said:  "Well  if  we  do,  we'll  tak'  t' 
birds  off  on  'em."  I  thought  this  too  heroic  a  programme 
for  the  first  day,  and  one  which  might  indefinitely  prolong 
our  stay  in  Scotland,  either  in  the  hospital  or  the  gaol. 
Oh !  the  sunsets  on  the  sugar-loafed  mountain  tops 
which  were  visible  from  some  parts  of  the  our  shooting. 
Abler  pens  than  mine  have  failed  to  adequately  describe 
such  scenes.  I  often  spread  my  mackintosh  on  the  heather 
and  lay  on  it  enjoying  the  beautiful  landscape,  which  was 
the  more  interesting  when  I  thought  that  it  was  the 
Burns'  country,  and  that  the  great  bard  had  probably  been 
familiar  with  those  mountains  and  got  from  them  much 
of  his  poetic  inspiration.  The  scene,  like  the  one  in  the 
morning  in  the  sheaf-hut,  lured  me  more  than  the  desire 
to  obtain  a  large  game  bag. 
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We  only  saw  one  fresh  face  all  the  time  we  were  there. 
I  realised  the  fascination  which  travellers  must  have  felt 
when  away  from  the  haunts  of  civilisation,  face  to  face 
with  nature,  and  away  from  the  toils  and  anxieties  of 
business  and  society.  Then  in  my  musings  a  hare  would 
pass  within  shot  or  a  grouse  or  blackcock.  Afterwards 
came  the  trudge  home  to  the  lodgings,  tired  with  the  day's 
work,  carrying  three  or  four  hares,  a  few  birds,  mackintosh, 
gun  and  cartridges  with  a  last  drop  in  the  flask.  On 
getting  to  our  lodgings  we  had  a  sponge  in  the  bourne, 
which  was  our  only  lavatory,  a  good  meal,  tobacco  and 
nightcaps !  My  man,  who  knew  the  dialects  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  moors,  assured  me,  after  being 
there  a  few  days,  that  many  words,  dialect  words,  were 
used  there  which  were  used  on  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
highlands,  such  as  "pairtrix"  for  "partridges."  I  left  the 
lodging  with  regret,  and  quite  realised  the  justification 
for  calling  Scotland  the  land  of  cakes,  for  a  greater  variety 
of  home-made  cakes  I  never  saw — and  excellent  things 
they  were.  Before  leaving  this  reference  to  my  Scotch 
lodgings,  I  will  just  add  that  the  long  poaching  purse-net 
mysteriously  disappeared  one  night  during  my  stay. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  lodgings,  have  a  few  ideals — 
warmth,  light,  cleanliness,  comfortable  bed,  good  cooking 
and  attendance  before  you.  Aim  at  them,  don't  expect  to 
reach  them.  Make  up  for  deficiencies  by  endurance, 
patience  and  lip-biting,  and  indulge  a  hope  for  better 
things,  and  live  to  deserve  them.  Lodgings  are  generally 
let  by  the  professional  business-like  lodging-house  keeper, 
or  by  some  samples  of  impoverished  gentility,  who  may  not 
be  aware  of  your  importance,  or  trained  to  consider  your 
wants ;  and  remember  that  your  money  may  have  a  special 
value  to  you;  you  know  something  of  its  history,  and  the 
sweat  you  have  had  to  get  it  together,  but  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  attaches  no  such  incidents  to  it,  and  it  only 
passes  to  her  as  so  much  current  coin. 

Don't  let  your  imagination  run  too  far  if  you  wish  to 
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enjoy  lodgings.  We  are  apt  to  conjure  up  previous 
experiences,  and  recollections  of  other  lodgings,  and  make 
comparisons.  This  is  not  often  a  comforting  thing  to  do. 
If  you  will  indulge  in  such  things  go  far  enough  back, 
and  compare  your  lodgings  with  those  of  your  rude  fore- 
fathers, and  with  those  of  the  desolate  of  the  earth.  We 
have  improved  upon  the  caves,  thickets  and  hollow  trunks 
of  trees,  and  if  we  had  not  the  sporting  lively  fleas,  we 
might  have  mosquitoes,  earwigs  and  centipedes.  Philosophy 
is  most  useful  in  lodgings,  often  very  essential,  but  usually 
insufficient. 

The  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and  I  must  end  this  light, 
scrappy,  and,  I  am  afraid,  disappointing  paper  on  lodgings. 

Where  does  man  lodge  ?     He  builds  not  nests  in  trees, 
Nor  roosts  in  branches  swaying  with  the  breeze, 
You  will  not  find  him  burrowed  in  the  ground. 
Ah,  then  !  where  can  his  habitat  be  found  ? 
Look  well  on  mother  earth  in  places  dark, 
And  scrutinize  "  the  benches  in  the  park," 
He  may  be  there,  hungry,  ill-clad  and  cold, 
Waiting  the  light  "  which  tips  the  hills  with  gold," 
But  brings  to  him  scant  food,  contempt,  unrest, — 
Torture  of  passing  haunts  of  men  more  blest, 

Sometimes  it  is  a  hut  or  bed  of  wattle 
Provided  by  some  fellow  for  his  cattle — 
Comfort  for  them,  but  luxury  for  him, 
Until  he  sneaks  away  at  dawn's  first  glim ; 
'Twere  an  offence  to  use  a  cow's  rude  shed, 
By  man,  half  clothed,  no  money,  and  ill-fed  ! 

And  there's  the  mansion,  palace  and  the  cot, 
Where  man  enjoys  his  own — his  happy  lot, 
But  rages  when  he  sees  some  abject  wight 
Approach  too  near — it  gives  his  pride  a  fright. 
These  shelters — lodgings — varied  tho'  they  be, 
Are  oft  called  homes — (homes  oft  of  misery) ! 
Thankful  be  we  that  howso'er  we  roam 
We  have  the  happy  tyranny  of  home, 
Or  the  best  substitute  that  can  be  found — 
A  lodging  where  home  comforts  well  abound  I 
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"~*  HE  recent  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  "  In 
Memoriam,"  with  Annotations  made  by  the  author 
and  hitherto  existing  only  in  manuscript,  recalls  attention 
to  the  poem. 

The  literary  taste  and  predilections  of  the  present  day 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
even  among  the  reading-men  of  the  present  generation 
Tennyson's  poem  may  be  known  only  by  its  name  and  its 
transmitted  reputation.  The  casual  reader,  it  is  true,  may 
content  himself  with  the  latest  contemporary  writing  and 
the  newest  fashion  in  verse,  but  the  real  student  of  literature, 
while  be  keeps  his  mind  open  to  contemporary  merit,  will 
maintain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  past,  and  correct  the  judg- 
ments of  the  present  day  by  constant  and  impartial  refer- 
ence to  those  of  an  earlier  date. 

"In  Memoriam"  was  published  anonymously  in  1850, 
having  been  previously  privately  printed  and  circulated 
among  friends.  The  "  irresponsible  reviewers  "  made  their 
usual  fatuous  blunders.  One  of  these  said  that  "a  great 
deal  of  poetic  feeling  had  been  wasted,  and  much  shallow 
art  spent  on  the  tenderness  shown  to  an  Amaryllis  of  the 
Chancery  Bar  "  ;  while  another,  sinking  to  a  lower  depth  of 
misconception,  said  :  "These  touching  lines  evidently  come 
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from  the  full  heart  of  the  widow  of  a  military  man." 
From  other  quarters  there  came  tentative  and  cautious 
appreciation,  but  the  unique  character  of  the  poem,  its 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  name  of  its  author  were 
quickly  recognised,  and  before  the  close  of  1851,  five 
editions  had  been  called  for.1 

Among  the  younger  men  of  that  day  the  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded.  This  might  have  counted  for  little,  but 
graver  and  older  men  sanctioned  the  popular  verdict. 
Theologians  of  repute  saw  in  it  the  dawn  of  a  broader, 
more  spiritual,  and  yet  more  reasonable  Christianity.  Many 
among  the  foremost  men  of  science  welcomed  the  poem 
because  it  gave  evidence  of  Tennyson's  scientific  know- 
ledge, of  his  appreciation  of  its  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  thought,  and  of  his  power  to  make  use  of 
it  in  the  development  of  poetic  imagery,  not  after  the 
stilted,  classic  fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in 
the  more  untrammelled  and  ideal  mode  of  the  later 
Romantic  poetry.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  he  had  proved 
himself  to  have  been  an  evolutionist  before  Darwen  had 
also  its  weight  with  the  scientists.  On  the  other  hand  the 
artists,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  could  not  refuse 
their  admiration  of  his  consummate  workmanship.  I  re- 
member Madox  Brown,  who,  for  many  reasons  was  not 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Tennyson,  saying  to 
me  more  than  once  that  there  was  no  poem  in  the  English 
language  which  presented  so  many  perfect  pictures  of 
landscape  as  "  In  Memoriam."  And  by  this  he  meant  not 
only  pictures  in  words  which  were  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  art,  but  which  would  lend  themselves  at  once 
to  reproduction  in  form  and  colour  by  a  painter. 

"  In   Memoriam "   was  not  hastily  produced  nor  even 

1.     About  thirty  separate  editions  have  been  issued  up  to  1905. 
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written  consecutively.  It  was  taken  up  at  intervals 
between  the  years  1833  and  1849,  and  in  all  sorts  of  places 
— among  the  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey,  on  the  sea  shore  at 
Barmouth,  and  even  while  walking  up  and  down  Fleet 
Street,  indeed  wherever  the  poet  might  be.  During  all 
this  time  he  was  brooding  over  the  subject  and  shaping  the 
separate  poems  into  a  cohesive  whole. 

Like  all  other  great  lyric  poems  it  arose,  I  do  not  doubt, 
out  of  a  single  intense  emotion.  The  real  genesis  will  be 
found  in  the  exquisite  lines  which  refer  to  the  rocky  shore 
at  Clevedon  in  Somersetshire,  overlooking  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  the  point  where  it  is  entered  by  the  Severn  :  — 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold,  grey  stones,  0  sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

These  lines  reveal  both  the  motif  of  the  poem  and  the  mode 
of  its  construction.  During  the  long  interval  of  composi- 
tion he  was  simply  bringing  his  tongue  to  utter  the 
thoughts  that  arose  in  his  mind  in  connection  with  the  loss 
of  his  friend. 

The  origin  of  the  measure  adopted  for  "  In  Memoriam  " 
has  been  often  discussed.  It  is  singular  that  Tennyson 
himself,  until  after  the  publication  of  the  poem,  believed 
that  the  measure  was  peculiar  and  was  of  his  own  divising. 
It  was  soon  shown,  however,  that  it  had  been  used  in  the 
exact  "In  Memoriam"  form  by  at  least  two  well-known 
writers  —  Ben  Jonson  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
Tennyson,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  measure,  but  with  having  perceived  its 
peculiar  suitability  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject 
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through  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  poems  without  change 
or  break.  Its  merit  lies  in  this — that  it  satisfies  the  ear 
without  leaving  an  impression  of  triviality,  or  the  re- 
pitition  of  the  commonplace.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
question  of  its  origin  should  ever  have  arisen,  seeing  that 
rt  is  only  the  adoption  of  the  rhyming  arrangement  in- 
variable used  for  the  first  quartet  of  an  orthodox  Italian 
sonnet. 

Another  point  which  has  been  raised  is  this :  What 
model  had  Tennyson  before  him — if  he  had  any — with 
regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  his  subject.  Petrarch's 
"  Laura  "  has  been  suggested.  That  long  series  of  sonnets 
may  have  had  its  influence,  but  I  am  inclined  rather  to 
think  that  the  suggestion  came  from  Shakespeare's  sonnets. 
In  these  there  is  the  same  story  of  love  and  friendship,  the 
same  introduction  of  personal  themes,  the  same  touching 
of  many  diverse  subjects  under  the  text  of  individual  and 
commemorative  matter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  fix  the  exact  position  of 
"In  Memoriam"  in  the  scale  of  English  literature.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  takes  an  honoured  place,  if  not  the 
highest,  among  our  finest  elegiac  poems — Milton's 
"Lycidas,"  Shelley's  "Adonais,"  and  Arnold's  "Thyrsis." 

It  is  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  on  the  general  body  of 
Tennyson's  work.  I  think,  however,  that  among  his  longer 
pieces— including  the  dramas — "In  Memoriam"  has  the 
best  chance  of  what  is  called  immortality.  It  has,  it  must 
be  remembered,  a  certain  historical  value,  for  it  represents 
the  trend  of  opinion  on  religion,  science,  and  even  manners, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  better  than  any  other 
poem.  The  artistic  perfection  must  also  be  considered  : 
its  careful  choice  of  diction,  extending  from  the  simplest 
Saxon — even  dialectal — to  the  most  ornate  and  recondite ; 
its  power  to  make  a  few  words  bear  an  immense  weight  of 
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thought,  and  its  skilful  use  of  all  the  resources  and  in- 
tricacies of  all  metres  ancient  and  modern. 

To  the  student  of  poetry  this  last  quality  —  that  of 
artistic  perfection — is  important.  To  those  who  themselves 
venture  to  touch  the  lyre  it  is  invaluable.  If  any  seeks 
to  make  himself  a  poet  (he  had  better,  by  the  way,  first 
make  sure  that  he  is  born  to  the  vocation)  he  should  learn 
his  art  by  careful  study  of  the  few,  but  perfect  poems  of 
Thomas  Gray,  the  Odes  of  John  Keats,  the  finer  poems  of 
Coleridge  as  they  are  given  in  Swinburne's  beautiful 
selection  published  in  1878,  Wordsworth's  greatest  Ode 
"  The  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  and  Tennyson's  "  In 
Memoriam,"  line  by  line  from  end  to  end. 

Turning  to  the  volume  under  notice,  with  its  notes  by 
the  author  and  its  Introduction  by  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  the  reader  will  at 
first  sight  feel  some  disappointment.  The  "  notes  "  are  for 
the  most  part  very  brief,  and  the  Introduction  is,  in  effect, 
only  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  "  In  Memoriam  " 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Life."  Tennyson  had  a  proper 
dislike  of  footnotes.  There  are  none  in  his  earlier  poems, 
and  though  there  are  a  few  in  the  later  ones,  they  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  necessary  explanation  of  un- 
usual dialectal  words.  When  he  was  asked  to  write  or 
dictate  to  his  son  the  notes  now  printed  he  said:  "I  am 
told  that  my  young  countrymen  would  like  notes  to  my 
poems.  Shall  I  write  what  dictionaries  tell  to  save  some 
of  the  idle  folk  trouble  ?  or  to  add  an  analysis  of  passages  ? 
or  to  give  a  history  of  my  similes  ?  I  do  not  like  the  task. 
....  Poetry  is  like  shot-silk  with  many  glancing  colours, 
and  every  reader  must  find  his  own  interpretation  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  and  according  to  his  sympathy  with  the 
poet."  All  this  is  very  true.  Still  the  notes  were  given 
and  we  may  as  well  make  what  use  of  them  we  can.  I  will 
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therefore  deal  with  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  im- 
portant or  which  refer  to  passages  really  needing  elucida- 
tion. 

In  the  Proem  there  is  the  line :  — 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade. 

I  had  always  thought  that  a  wide  and  general  allusion  was 
here  made  to  the  whole  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Its 
meaning  is,  however,  much  more  circumscribed.  Tennyson 
meant  only  the  sun  and  moon. 

In  the  first  Section  occurs  the  stanza  about  which  there 
has  been  much  discussion :  — 

I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
poet  here  alluded  to.  Among  them  was  Shelley,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  justification  for  this  assumption. 
For  some  time  it  was  held  that  Longfellow  was  meant 
because  in  one  of  his  poems — "  The  Ladder  of  St. 
Augustine  " — he  certainly  expresses  the  same  sentiment  : 

Of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame. 

The  resemblance  is  very  close,  but  the  idea  that  Longfellow 
was  alluded  to  might  have  been  dismissed  at  once,  as  his 
poem  did  not  appear  until  some  years  after  "In  Memoriam." 
At  any  rate  the  question  is  now  decided.  Tennyson  says  : 
"  I  alluded  to  Goethe's  creed.  Among  his  last  words  were 
these  :  '  From  changes  to  higher  changes.' "  It  is  also  on 
record  that  Tennyson  held  Goethe  to  be  "  consummate  in 
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so  many  different  styles."  After  all,  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  pregnant  thoughts  the  same  idea  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  and  over  again.  Its  general  drift  might  be 
traced  back  to  one  or  two  curious  passages  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul.  In  Cymbeline  we  have  :  — 

Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes ; 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

and  Browning's  lines  are  well  known  :  — 

We  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake. 

The  lines  in  Section  IV. :  — 

Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears, 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost. 

are  an  illustration — one  among  many — of  Tennyson's 
power  to  compel  the  facts  of  science  to  subserve,  without 
incongruity,  the  purposes  of  poetry.  Without  the  ex- 
planatory note  now  given  the  felicity  of  the  image  is  not 
clear  to  the  reader — "  Water  can  be  brought  below  freezing 
point  and  not  turn  into  ice,  if  it  be  kept  still;  but  if  it  be 
moved  suddenly  it  turns  into  ice  and  may  break  the  vase." 

Many  readers  of  poetry  are  glad  to  connect  the  poems 
they  love  with  particular  localities  already  familiar  to 
themselves,  and  the  Notes  to  Sections  XVIII.  and  XIX., 
enable  us  to  identify  Clevedon  as  the  place  where  Arthur 
Hallam  was  laid  in  "  English  earth,"  and  Tintern  Abbey 
as  the  place  where  the  perfect  poem  of  four  stanzas  about 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye  was  written. 

After  running  through  the  notes  some  readers  of  "In 
Memoriam"  may  still  say  that  such  notes  were  unnecessary, 
and  they  would  prefer  to  take  the  text  as  it  stands  and  fight 
out  the  difficulties  for  themselves.  I  think  every  reader 
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should  do  this  to  begin  with  and  should  not  divert  the 
current  of  apprehension  by  pausing  upon  any  note  of  any 
kind,  however  important  that  note  may  be.  It  has  been 
said  in  criticism  of  the  present  edition  that  the  notes 
should  have  been  printed  with  the  text  for  the  purposes  of 
immediate  reference.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  They 
are  better  where  they  are.  The  true  way  to  use  them  is  to 
refer  not  from  the  poem  to  the  notes,  but  from  the  notes  to 
the  poem. 

For  the  most  part  the  notes  may  be  placed  in  two 
classes — first :  those  relating  to  passages  which  for  any 
ordinary  reader  absolutely  stand  in  need  of  some  explana- 
tion ;  and,  second :  those  which  are  confirmatory  of  an 
interpretation  already  entertained.  Of  these  two  kinds  I 
will  give  a  few  examples  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
rest. 

In  Section  XIV.  there  occurs  the  lines :  — 

The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 

Is  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night. 

The  note  here  informs  us  that  "  wandering  isles  of  night " 
is  a  poetic  way  of  indicating  what  the  scientist  would  call 
"sun  spots."  In  XXXVI.  we  have: - 

Those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

by  which  is  intended  "  The  Pacific  Islanders."  In  XCIII. 
we  have :  — 

The  abyss 
Of  tenfold-complicated  change — 

which  is  meant  to  allude,  though  certainly  in  a  vague 
manner,  to  the  tenfold  heavens  of  Dante. 
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Of  the  second  class  the  following  may  suffice.  In  XCL 
we  have : — 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March. 

Much  discussion  arose  among  naturalists  with  regard  to 
this  line.  It  is  now  settled  that  Tennyson,  whether  his 
description  was  right  or  wrong,  meant  the  kingfisher. 

The  passages  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  which  deal  with  scientific 
passages  in  "In  Memoriam,"  which  deal  with  scientific 
theories,  and  especially  with  evolution,  together  with  the 
notes  upon  them,  are  too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with  separ- 
ately. It  is  clear  that  Tennyson  had  grasped  the  idea  of 
evolution  (not,  of  course,  an  entirely  unknown  speculation) 
before  the  publication  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and 
before  Darwin  had  formulated  it  as  a  scientific  theory.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  criticism  that 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  recent  volume,  asserts  that 
both  the  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  "In  Memoriam" 
are  derived  from  others,  and  have  no  "  independent  force 
and  depth  of  their  own."  A  general  assertion  of  this  kind 
may  be  tolerably  safe,  but  Mr.  Harrison  takes  a  dangerous 
step  when  he  proceeds  to  give  the  names  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  supposed  the  poet  to  have  been  indebted.  The 
list  is  a  comprehensive  one — Maurice,  Jowett,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Kingsley,  F.  ~W.  Robertson,  Stopford  Brooke, 
Ruskin,  and  Bishops  Westcott  and  Boyd  Carpenter.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  with  the  necessary  dates  at  his  finger's  end, 
now  comes  into  the  field  against  his  unwary  brother-critic 
and  asserts  that  none  of  these  could  have  affected  "In 
Memoriam."  The  poem  was  chiefly  written  between  1833 
and  1834.  "Jowett,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "did  not  publish  any- 
thing till  fifteen  years  after  Tennyson  had  written.  Boyd 
Carpenter's  works  were  unknown.  Ruskin  had  not  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  Stopford 
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Brooke  was  at  school,  and  so  was  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Further,  Mr.  Harrison  asserts  that  Tennyson  was  "  in 
touch  with  the  ideas  of  Herschell,  Owen,  Huxley,  Darwin 
and  Tyndall."  To  this  Mr.  Lang  replies  that  "when 
Tennyson  wrote  the  parts  of  "In  Memoriam"  which  deal 
with  science,  nobody  beyond  their  families  and  friends  had 
heard  of  Huxley,  Darwin  and  Tyndall.  They  had  not 
developed,  much  less  had  they  published,  their  'general 
ideas.' "  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Such  indebtedness, 
if  any  existed,  lies  the  other  way. 

One  other  subject  remains  to  be  touched  upon.  It  is 
one  however,  which  affects  the  whole  character  of  "In 
Memoriam."  Is  it  a  Christian  poem,  and  what  attitude 
does  the  poet  assume  with  regard  to  Christianity?  Here 
again  the  critics  widely  differ.  It  appears  to  me  nothing 
less  than  extraordinary  that  a  writer  of  such  ability  as 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  should,  in  his  monograph  of 
Tennyson,  published  in  1904,  show  so  little  capacity  for 
estimating  evidence  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  Mr.  Benson 
says :  "  With  every  wish  to  find  a  definite  Christian 
faith  expressed  in  '  In  Memoriam,'  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  certainly  discover  it  there,  though  the  poem  is  of 
course  instinct  with  strong  Christian  feeling  throughout "  ; 
and  in  another  passage  Mr.  Benson  says  he  believes  the 
poet  "  made  it  doubtful  on  purpose,  and  left  it  ambiguous," 
and  again,  "his  faith  cannot  definitely  be  called  a 
Christian  faith."  I  submit  that  careful  examination  of 
the  poem,  even  without  the  notes,  will  not  support  this 
view.  With  the  "  notes  "  it  becomes  still  more  untenable. 
In  dealing  with  this  enquiry  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  stanzas  which  appear  in  front  of  "  In  Memoriam," 
and  are  usually  called  the  Proem,  are  not  a  prologue  but 
an  epilogue.  They  were  written  in  1849  after  the  work 
was  completed.  They  are  the  poet's  final  words  on  the 
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subject,  and  in  the  light  which  they  give  the  whole  poem 
should  be  read.  Now  how  does  Mr.  Benson  deal  with  this 
Prelude  ?  He  holds  that  the  opening  line  :  — 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definite  confession  of  faith  in 
Christ,  that  it  is  only  an  address  to  the  principle  of  Divine 
Love  in  which  Christian  phraseology  is  deliberately  em- 
ployed. This  is  futile.  On  any  principle  of  criticism  it 
must  be  admitted  that  something  more  than  a  "  principle  " 
is  meant.  In  a  note  to  the  expression  "  Immortal  Love  " 
it  is  said  "  'Love'  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  St.  John." 
Now  John  identifies  "  Love "  with  "  God,"  and  God  with 
the  Word,  the  Logos.  Tennyson  therefore  can  only  have 
used  the  words  "strong  son  of  God"  in  one  sense,  and  that 
in  the  fullest.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  faith  definitely 
enough  expressed.  But  Mr.  Benson  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  the  words  '  Thou  madest  Death,'  cannot  be  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  Eedeemer."  This  reveals  a  singular  forget- 
f ulness,  for  the  Christian  belief  is  in  the  words  of  John,  in 
reference  to  the  son  of  God — "All  things  were  made  by 
Him;  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made."  On  this  showing  it  appears  to  me  obvious  that  the 
poet  acknowledged  the  Divine  nature  and  the  words :  — 

We  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face 
By  faith  and  faith  alone  embrace, 

prove  also  his  belief  in  the  Historical  Christ. 

Mr.  Benson  also  complains  that  there  is  no  allusion 
throughout  the  poems  to  the  Resurrection,  the  cardinal 
belief  of  Christianity.  To  me  this  is  inexplicable.  The 
allusions  are  frequent  and  unmistakable  in  the  poem,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Tennyson  himself  often  said :  "  The 
cardinal  point  of  Christianity  is  the  life  after  death." 
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Much  more  might  be  added,  but  I  must  forbear.  Having 
complained  of  Mr.  Benson's  short  comings  in  several 
directions  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  his 
appreciation  of  "  In  Memoriam "  as  a  whole  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  He  says :  "  It  is  probably  the  noblest 
monument  ever  raised  by  the  human  spirit  to  the  memory 
of  a  lost  and  unforgotteii  friend.  Moreover,  it  com- 
memorates the  highest  and  holiest  form,  because  the 
purest,  of  human  relationship — an  equal  friendship  ?  " 


A    CHESHIRE    VILLAGE    HOFSE-WARMIXG. 
By  W.  Y.  BURGESS. 

T  IS"  our  towns,  at  least,  the  good  old  custom  of  house- 
wanning  is  fast  dying  out,  and,  for  a  sufficiently 
obvious  reason ;  urban  removals — moonlight  and  otherwise 
— are  of  far  too  frequent  occurrence  to  admit  of  a  social 
function  every  time  they  take  place.  Whilst  changes  of 
address  in  suburban  districts,  though  less  common,  are 
usually  accompanied  by  so  feverish  a  desire  to  impress 
the  new  neighbourhood,  that  little  room  is  afforded  for  the 
exercise  of  this  old-fashioned  form  of  hospitality.  In  our 
village  communities,  however,  "  Sittings  "  are  much  rarer, 
and  in  Mereham  so  rare  indeed  that  other  happenings, 
such  as  a  newly-thatched  roof,  an  alteration  of  premises, 
or  simple  matters  of  the  like  sort,  provide  ample  excuse  for 
calling  together  one's  neighbouring  friends  and  well- 
wishers. 

When  a  change  of  habitation  does  actually  occur  in 
Mereham  it  is  an  occasion  to  be  remembered,  a  circumstance 
to  be  recorded  in  the  family  Bible,  an  incident  of  general 
village  concern.  But — and  here  the  interest  grows  tenser 
still — if  a  homestead  should  be  vacated  and  its  one-time 
occupants  should  leave  for  that  great  strange  world  outside 
Mereham,  then,  instead  of  revelling,  there  is  oftener  grief, 
grief  too  deep  for  words,  alike  for  those  who  depart  and 
those  who  are  left  behind. 
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In  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  now  long  ago,  I  remember 
how  that  at  length  the  last  night  had  come  that  we  were 
to  spend  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  homestead  in  which 
I  was  born.  Watching  my  father's  face,  as  I  was  wont 
to  do,  I  remember  seeing  thereon  signs  of  pain  and 
sorrowful  regret.  He,  too,  had  first  seen  the  light  in  the 
old  Manor  House,  as  had  also  his  father  and  his  father's 
father.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  he  should  be  sad, 
very  sad,  at  turning  his  back  upon  the  only  home  he  had 
ever  known,  a  home  crowded  with  life-long  associations? 
I  remember,  too,  how  that  at  the  close  of  that  day  we  sat 
outside  in  the  old  garden,  my  father,  at  least,  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  walls  which  would  so  soon  cease  to  shelter 
us — walls  thickly  veiled  with  roses,  white  jasmine,  and 
trails  of  golden-trumpeted  honeysuckle.  Somehow,  young 
as  I  was,  I  seemed  to  realise  how  greatly  my  father  would 
miss  these  things.  He  was  very  quiet  as  we  sat  there. 
And  thus  we  lingered  till  the  many,  many  worlds  above 
us  grew  brighter,  whilst  our  own  shadowy  earth  grew  yet 
more  dark.  Anon,  and  again  I  remember  that  above  our 
heads  a  lattice  stood  open,  and  through  it  came  the  sounds 
of  singing.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  mother,  dove-like  and 
soothing,  neither- very  sweet  nor  very  powerful,  but  soft 
and  full  of  peace.  She  was  in  the  guest-chamber  seeing 
that  all  was  right,  and  maybe  singing  to  relieve  her 
feelings ;  and  thus  she  sang  :  — 

Light  after  darkness,  gain  after  loss, 
Strength  after  weakness,  crown  after  cross ; 
Sweet  after  bitter,  hope  after  fears, 
Home  after  wanderings,  praise  after  tears. 

The  window  was  gently  closed,  and  from  a  bush  close  by 
there  came  one  melancholy  thrush-call,  a  note,  as  it  seemed, 
of  sorrowful  farewell — then  all  was  still.  It  may  have 
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been  the  glitter  of  the  starlight  I  saw  in  my  father's  eyes, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  burden  of  tears.  He  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  rising,  quickly  strode  down  the  cobbled  path  to 
the  gateway.  There  for  a  long  time  he  stood,  whilst  I, 
grieving  because  he  grieved,  durst  not  follow  him  nor 
disturb  him.  So,  in  some  like  manner,  has  many  another 
of  Mereham's  villagers  son-owed  on  leaving  their  old 
homes — sorrowed  in  such  way  that  even  the  blithest  house- 
warmings  elsewhere  have  been  but  poor  shows,  pitiful 
make-believes  at  rejoicing. 

Happily,  all  Mereham  home-leavings  are  not  of  so  sad 
a  nature  as  the  one  just  narrated,  nor.  as  I  have  already 
said,  are  all  house-warmings  dependent  upon  house- 
leavings;  oftenest  they  follow  upon  some  slight  structural 
change,  or  inconsequent  addition,  as,  for  example,  the 
one  I  am  now  about  to  recount. 

It  came  to  pass,  as  the  old  chroniclers  put  it,  that  the 
front  wall  of  Sam  Pigstock's  tenement  had  so  seriously 
bulged  that  the  dwelling  was  no  longer  deemed  safe  for 
occupation.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a  long  time 
for  a  cottage  to  stand,  even  if  built  as  buildings  were 
wont  to  be.  The  condemned  portion  of  the  house  therefore 
was  taken  down  and  erected  anew  without  greatly  disturb- 
ing the  occupants.  The  quaint  lattice  windows  were,  alas, 
replaced  by  those  of  the  modern  sash  type,  a  circumstance 
which  caused  Levi  Such  to  remark  that  Sam  was  now 
"  quality."  When  the  work  was  finished,  Pigstock  invited 
a  few  of  his  friends  to  a  "  house-warming  do  "  in  honour 
of  the  event. 

On  the  day  in  question  old  Jerry  Fryer,  thinking  a 
little  decorative  touch  or  two  would  befit  the  occasion, 
borrowed  a  large  text  from  the  church  bearing  the  words, 
"  Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving."  This  he 
displayed  over  the  doorway  of  the  cottage.  Norley,  the 
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village  half-wit,  not  to  be  outdone,  loaned  from  the  chapel, 
without  leave,  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  similar  object  of 
decoration,  a  card  inscribed  "  Pew  rents  are  now  due," 
and  straightway  hung  it  under  the  other  device.  For 
this  and  a  subsequent  act  Sam  threatened  to  have  Norley 
locked  up,  but  the  poor  simpleton  exclaimed :  "  Nay, 
Sam,  they  conna  lock  me  up,  ye  know;  aw'm  none  reet !" 

For  weeks  previous  to  this  function  Pigstock  had  been 
rehearsing  a  masterpiece  on  his  trombone,  and  now,  whilst 
the  guests  were  assembling,  he  regaled  them  with  the 
result.  Sam's  musical  item  should  have  been  a  solo,  but 
Bracegirdle,  who  had  brought  his  big  drum,  insisted  upon 
taking  part  in  the  performance.  The  drummer,  with  legs 
well  apart,  placed  his  instrument  on  the  round  table, 
upsetting  Jerry's  beer  in  the  process,  and  with  the  first 
flourish  of  his  drumstick  knocking  one  of  the  pot  dogs  off 
the  chest  of  drawers.  "  Theer,"  said  Jerry,  "  that'll  ne'er 
bark  again."  And  Mrs.  Pigstock,  gathering  up  the  broken 
pieces,  muttered :  "  It  does'na  matter,"  though  her  looks 
were  not  in  accord  with  her  words. 

This  accident  so  flustered  Bracegirdle  that  he  was 
unable  thereafter  to  keep  in  stroke  with  the  trombone, 
and  Sam,  nodding  his  head  to  beat  time,  rapped  first  one 
and  then  another  on  the  head  with  his  trumpet,  occasionally 
varying  the  performance  by  rattling  the  pots  in  the  corner 
cupboard,  till  the  audience  were  fain  to  seek  refuge  from 
the  duettists  in  the  front  garden.  Thence  they  peered 
through  the  window  at  the  musicians,  who  bye  and  bye 
concluded  their  piece  with  mutual  recriminations  for  not 
"  keepin'  toime." 

"  So  far  so  good,"  commented  the  old  road-mender  by 
way  of  making  himself  agreeable ;  "  but,  aw  say,  Sam,  if 
yo'd  ha  bin  at  it  much  longer  yo'd  ha  wanted  another  new 
front  in  th'  cottage.  What  a  pity  yo  didna  live  in  Jerico 
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times,  Pigstock ;  one  blast  o'  yo'r  tromboon  'ud  ha  fetched 
th'  walls  down  wi'out  th'  trouble  o'  walkin'  round." 

Bracegirdle  wisely  took  his  drum  home  before  any  evil 
befel  it.  Hignett  wanted  to  make  a  table  of  it.  Said  he  : 
"  If  it's  good  enoo  to  play  a  tattoo  on,  it's  reet  enoo  to 
play  dominoes  on." 

Returning,  the  drummer  called  in  at  the  cobbler's  to 
beg  a  piece  of  wax,  intending  therewith  to  repair  the 
ornament  he  had  broken.  Proceeding  to  melt  this 
commodity  at  Pigstock's  kitchen  fire,  before  which,  the 
piece-de-resistance  of  the  evening,  a  seething  dish  of 
cheese  and  bacon  was  cooking,  the  wax  accidentally 
dropped  from  his  fingers,  and  was  speedily  dissolved 
among  the  homely  viands.  Bracegirdle,  mentioning 
nothing  of  this  mishap,  determined  within  himself  to  have 
none  of  "  that  tatchin'-end  stuff."  y 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unfortunate  drummer  pleaded 
indisposition  during  supper,  saying  :  "  Aw'd  raither  ha' 
a  couple  o'  poached  eggs;  they  dunna  indisgest  me  so 
much  as  cheese  does." 

"Poached  eggs,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pigstock;  "eh,  mon, 
th'  keeper  sees  to  it  that  we  ha'  no  poached  eggs  here. 
Winna  honest-getten  eggs  do  as  weel?"  And  the  good 
lady,  with  a  look  of  shocked  virtue  on  her  face,  glanced  at 
Kelso,  the  gamekeeper,  and  hastened  to  prepare  the 
desired  dish. 

The  tables  were  plentifully  furnished  with  substantial 
fare.  There  was  a  sirloin  of  cold  beef,  contributed  by  the 
Rector — Pigstock  was  his  favourite  sidesman — there  was 
also  a  huge  piece  of  pork,  Sam's  own  rearing,  and  very 
fat,  whilst  of  garden-stuff,  country-baked  bread,  cakes, 
pasties,  and  what-not  besides,  well — even  the  window 
recesses  had  to  be  utilised  to  contain  them  all.  But  the 
most  evident  item,  standing  on  a  buffet  near  the  fire,  was 
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what  I  have  described  as  the  piece-de-resistance  of  the 
feast,  an  immense  dish  of  hissing,  smell-dominating  cheese 
and  bacon.  Add  to  all  this  a  long  row  of  well-filled  Toby 
jugs  standing  ready  to  replenish  the  glasses -ere  they  were 
emptied;  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  old  road- 
mender's  sentiments  were  excusable  when  he  gave  it  that, 
'  Thoose  can  goo  to  Canaan  what  loikes,  but  aw'm  content 
enoo  down  here  so  long  as  aw've  getten  so  mony  good 
things  around  me." 

In  due  course,  after  a  deal  of  clatter  and  confusion,  all 
the  guests  were  served.  The  formality  of  "  grace  "  was 
dispensed  with,  partly  because  it  was  impossible  to  get 
silence,  and  partly  on  account  of  Jimmy  Baker  offering  to 
whistle  it  afterwards  with  variations.  It  was  a  sight 
indeed;  every  moment  each  countenance  grew  more  and 
more  good-temjiered-looking,  redder  and  redder  in  hue, 
and  withal  more  greasy. 

During  a  brief  lull  in  the  hubbub,  Bracegirdle,  with  a 
loud  splutter,  was  heard  to  ejaculate  :  "  By  gosh,  Sam,  but 
this  cold  beef's  rare  and  hot !" 

"  Weel,  mon,"  replied  Pigstock,  "  tha  shouldna  tak  so 
much  mustard  wi'  it." 

"Oh,  it's  th'  mustard,  is  it?"  rejoined  Bracegirdle; 
'  when  aw  axed  th'  schoomester  theer,  he  towd  me  it 
wur  a  condiment,  so  aw  clapped  a  spoonful  i'  my  mouth 
wi'  th'  beef  t'  see  how  aw  loiked  it.  Aw  ne'er  tasted  it 
afore,  an'  aw  ne'er  want  t'  taste  it  again.  It's  made  my 
throat  welly  loike  a  bakehouse  oven;  let's  ha  a  sope  more 
ale  t'  sleek  it  wi'." 

The  only  seeming  discordant  note  came  from  old 
Hignett,  the  village  tailor,  who,  in  a  loud  whisper,  observed 
to  Jerry  Fryer  that,  "  It  wur  a  pity  all  th'  things  wur  put 
on  th'  table  at  once,  for,"  said  he,  "  aw've  no  sooner  getten 
a  plate  o'  beef  than  aw  wish  aw'd  had  pork,  an'  when 
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aw've  getten  pork  aw  repent  me  aw  hadn't  axed  for  cheese 
an'  bacon,  an'— 

"  Why,  Hignett,"  broke  in  Jerry,  "  that's  th'  beauty  on 
it  to  my  mind,  for  aw  sees  'xactly  what  there  is  to  goo  at, 
an'  aw'  cuts  my  coat  accordin'  to  my  cloth,  yo  understond. 
What  a  job  it  'ud  be,  to  be  sure,  if  aw  happent  geet  full 
afore  aw'd  tasted  th'  pork  or  th'— 

"  Ale,"  concluded  Hignett,  who  had  noted  that  Jerry's 
glass  had  been  emptied  for  the  fifth  time  already. 

The  supper  was  thus  in  right  earnest  progress  when  a 
vigorous  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  followed  by  the 
hearty  voice  of  Tummus  Broadside  ejaculating:  "Why, 
Sam,  th'  front  o'  yo'r  house  looks  loike  th'  big  stained- 
glass  window  in  th'  church;"  and  then  as  Sam  made  his 
appearance  he  continued  :  "  Aw  could  ne'er  gradely  make 
out  what  that  window  meant;  it's  crom  full  o'  animals 
an'  a  woppin'  hencote  for  um  to  goo  into.  What  does  it 
all  mean?" 

"  Why,  it's  a  pictur'  o'  Noah's  Ark,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Pigstock;  "  didna  yo  know,  Tummus?" 

"  Naw  aw  didna'  by  gom,"  returned  Broadside ;  "  aw 
allays  thowt  it  wur  Wombwell's  Circus !" 

Tummus  did  not  require  much  persuading  to  join  the 
house-warming  party;  and  when  the  supper  was  disposed 
of,  and  every  face  glowed  with  solid  satisfaction,  it  was 
Tummus  who  was  called  upon  to  set  the  speech-ball 
rolling.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Broadside  is  not 
a  ready  speaker  before  an  audience,  but  in  the  present 
case,  being  unwishful  to  disappoint  his  friends,  he  made 
an  effort  to  deliver  himself  in  some  more  or  less  suitable 
manner.  Putting  his  pipe  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  his 
billycock  on  his  head — the  tables  were  so  crowded  with 
jugs  and  glasses  there  seemed  no  other  place  to  put  it — the 
burly  farmer  began  :  — 

"  Weel,  aw  s'pose  Pigstock's  f  oine  an'  glad  to  see  us  aw 
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here,  and  here  we  shall  aw  stop  as  lung  as  th'  drink  lasts. 
We  are  aw  pleased  he's  got  a  new  front  in  his  shirt — aw 
mean  in  his  house.  Weel,  aw  s'pose  he's  foine  an'  glad  to 
sees  us  aw,  an'  here  we  shall — weel  we're  glad  he's  getten 
a  new  front — that  is,  aw  s'pose  he's  foine  an'— 

Here  Jerry  Fryer,  who  was  a  bit  piqued  at  not  being 
asked  to  speak  first,  broke  in  :  "  Greet  on  wi'  thy  tale, 
Tummus,  an'  dunna  keep  on  gooin'  in  at  th'  same  hole  as 
tha  cooms  out  on." 

Broadside  stopped,  and,  regarding  the  road-mender  for 
a  few  seconds,  remarked  :  "  Weel,  Jerry,  if  tha  con  mend 
it  tha'rt  welcome."  So  saying,  with  a  good-humoured  air, 
Tummus  sat  down,  looking  well  pleased  that  his  duty  had 
terminated  in  so  timely  a  manner. 

Before  Jerry  could  take  advantage  of  the  pause  Pigstock 
rose,  and  suggested  that,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  beverage,  he  should  play  "  Praise  God  from 
Whom  all  Blessings  flow "  to  liven  the  company  up. 
Hignett  thought  he  had  better  wait  "  till  th'  stuff  had  coom 
afore  returnin'  thanks,"  whilst  Mrs.  Pigstock  vetoed  the 
suggestion  on  the  ground  that  she  "  didna  want  ony  more 
pots  brokken." 

After  the  replenishing  of  the  mugs  the  house-warming 
grew  so  literal  that  the  new  sash-windows  had  to  be 
opened.  At  one  of  these  a  poor  tramp  appeared  and 
besought  alms.  "  Is  that  chap  as  thin  as  he  looks,  dun 
yo'  think?"  asked  Tummus. 

"  Naw,"  replied  Jerry,  "  it's  aw  put  on." 

The  tramp  was  invited  inside,  and  plied  with  such 
broken  fare  as  remained.  Sam,  noticing  that  he  drank 
with  the  air  of  an  expert,  enquired  how  much  ale  he  could 
manage  at  one  sitting.  "  Oh,"  answered  the  tramp, 
"  maybe  half  a  barrel,  but  aw  should  want  four  or  five 
gallon  first  to  geet  into  practice." 
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:'  Why,  Sam,"  said  Teethy,  who  had  just  come  in, 
"  that's  on  aw  fours  wi'  Leggy  Jack's  wager  to  eat  a  leg  o' 
mutton.  He  tried  ten  pound  o'  chops  an  hour  aforehand 
to  make  sure  he  could  do  it." 

When  the  tramp  left,  Mrs.  Pigstock  was  uneasy  as  to 
what  he  might  have  taken  with  him,  his  pockets  having 
a  bulky  look  about  them.  Sam  advised  her  not  to  be  so 
suspicious,  and  reminded  her  how  that  Norley  had  once 
been  blamed  for  stealing  the  Rector's  tennis  balls,  but  that 
the  real  culprit  was  an  old  hen  which  was  afterwards 
discovered  sitting  on  them. 

"  Aye,  an'  did  hoo  hatch  rackets,  Sam  ?  Aw  tell  thee 
yon  chap's  taken  aw  th'  stuff  aw'd  put  by  for  to-morrow's 
dinner.  We  shall  ha  t'  goo  on  short  commons." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  interposed  Tummus,  "  better  yarbs  wheer 
love  is " 

"  Than  stewed  steak  an'  everlastin'  bother,"  concluded 
Jerry. 

The  best  of  fellowship  reigned  within,  and  though 
there  were  no  more  set  speeches,  there  was  no  lack  of 
simply-expressed  hopes. that  Sam  would  long  enjoy  his 
newly-fronted  dwelling.  Whilst  in  every  part  of  the 
room  droll  stories  and  quaint  wit  kept  every  tongue  and 
ear  on  the  alert. 

Leaving  the  revellers  to  their  smoke  and  chatter,  I 
betook  myself  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  trends 
round  to  the  south  side  of  the  house.  Here,  amongst  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  nasturtiums  and  sweet-peas,  I  found 
a  convenient  resting-place,  and  one  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  passing  villagers. 

In  a  while  Norley  came  sauntering  up,  and  halting, 
saluted  me  with  one  of  his  semi-intelligent  grins.  "  What 
errand  are  you  on  now,  Norley?"  I  enquired. 
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'  To  take  this  cow  to  Cuddyton,"  he  replied. 

"Which  cow?"  I  asked. 

"  Eh,  by  gom,  aw've  left  it  behind  me,"  said  the  dafty, 
and  he  hurried  back  towards  Hannah  Baines'  shippon. 

Close  upon  Norley's  heels  came  the  Squire's  son,  lately 
back  from  the  university.  It  was  hard  to  credit  that  this 
man  of  ultra  self-possession  was  the  frolicsome  lad  I  had 
known  him  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  before.  Meantime 
he  had  qualified  for  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  learned  to 
use  gun  and  rod,  bat  and  oar,  and  for  the  rest  could 
construe,  maybe,  a  Greek  stanza.  Now  he  wears  an  eye- 
glass, and  drives  tandem.  Pulling  up,  he  enquired  the 
reason  of  Sam's  social  roystering.  And  learning  the  cause 
beckoned  Pigstock  out  and  placed  within  his  palm  a  gold 
coin  as  his  quota  to  the  festivities. 

The  next  passer  attracted  by  the  unusual  commotion  was 
the  Curate,  an  especial  friend  of  my  own,  and  a  favourite 
with  every  villager.  Having  leaned  through  the  open 
window  and  genially  saluted  the  house-warmers,  the  Curate 
seated  himself  beside  me,  and  began  to  talk  in  that 
subdued  way  of  his  which  is  always  so  soothing,  so  full 
of  rest.  Scarcely  two  years  of  wedded  happiness  had  been 
his  ere  he  stood  beside  an  open  grave  looking  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  oaken  casket  which  held  the  earthly  form 
of  one  who  had  been  all  the  world  to  him.  Within 
another  short  year  the  night  of  sadness  had  deepened  still 
further  about  him.  His  one  child — one  solace,  was  also 
beckoned  upwards,  and  remained  unto  him  as  a  memory 
only.  Ah,  but  what  a  memory,  such  an  one  as  none  but 
those  can  know  who  have  received  at  the  great  Father's 
hands  surely  that  sweetest  of  all  gifts,  the  love  of  a  little 
child. 

When  my  reverend  (none  ever  deserved  that  title  better 
than  he  did)  friend  rose  to  go  the  dull  red  of  the  early 
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autumn  sunset  had  burned  itself  out.  The  full  harvest- 
moon  had  risen,  in  whose  light  the  pale,  serious  face 
of  the  Curate  appeared  seamed  with  lines  of  grievous 
recollections,  and  there  was  the  glitter  of  tears  in  his  eyes 
as  he  bade  me  good-night ;  my  heart  responding,  followed 
him. 

What  contrasts  are  ever  with  us.  We  turn  from  the 
light-hearted,  and  lo !  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  broken- 
hearted. 

Within  the  now  illumined  room  my  jovial  friends  were 
still  exuberant  with  harmless  merriment.  Though 
considerable  ale  had  been  consumed,  it  was  of  that  kind 
called  "  harvest,"  whose  effect  produced  nothing  worse 
than  a  little  wholesome  elation.  I  did  not  again  enter  the 
room,  but  stood  with  elbow  on  the  broad  stone  sill  listening 
to  the  babel  of  noisy  voices,  and  trying  to  disentangle  the 
various  stories  in  course  of  telling  at  the  same  time. 

Now  it  was  Jerry,  with  a  sly  twinkle,  addressing  Jim 
Foxley  :  "  Aw  say,  Jim,  aw  hear  black  Liz  has  jilted  thee ; 
is  it  true?" 

"  Naw  that's  not  it  exactly,"  replied  Jim ;  "  it  wur 
nobbut  a  matter  o'  us  tastes  not  agreein'.  Aw  loiked  her 
weel  enoo,  but  hoo  loiked  somebody  else,  do  yo  see  ?" 

Again,  it  was  Tummus  urging  Hignett  on  with  some 
whimsical  extravagance  which  he  likened  to  Dick's  hat- 
band that  went  round  "nine  toimes  an'  wouldna  tie  at 
th'  finish." 

Or,  it  was  Teethy  relating  how  that  a  certain  farmer  had 
given  up  his  holding  and  become  a  genius. 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  trade  is  that  ?"  enquired  Pigstock. 

"  Oh,  a  very  poor  un,  Sam,  judging  from  what  aw've 
seen,"  answered  Teethy ;  "  some  on  um  conna  even  afford 
to  geet  their  hair  cut." 

Bracegirdle  affirmed  that  he  had  read  about  genius  in 
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the  Bible,  but  being  taken  to  task  regarding  it,  it  was 
found  he  meant  Genesis  ! 

Anon,  and  I  heard  someone  informing  Kelso  of  several 
religious  riots  that  had  recently  taken  place  in  London,  at 
which  the  keeper  expressed  his  gratitude  on  being  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  "wheer  there  wur  nowt  worse  than 
camp-nieetin's." 

The  old  road-mender,  rising  to  go,  picked  up  somebody 
else's  hat,  which,  being  too  small,  he  was  unable  to  get  on. 
He  would  not  admit  his  mistake,  but  said  it  was  owing  to 
various  lumps  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

''  What  lumps  are  thoose,  Jerry  ?"  asked  Tumnius 
Broadside. 

"  Weel  it  happent  a  thissens,"  said  Jerry,  sitting  down 
again,  *'  last  Christmas  th'  steward  sent  me  a  goose  from 
th'  hall,  an'  it  wur  such  a  tough  un  that  every  toime  aw 
sprized  a  bit  off  wi'  my  teeth  aw  banged  th'  back  o'  my 
yead  again  th'  wall  an'  raised  such  lumps  that  they  have 
na  gone  down  yet." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  mused  Tummus ;  "  but  if  aw'd  bin  thee, 
Jerry,  aw'd  a  takken  it  out  o'  him  for  that  trick." 

"  Aye  an'  so  aw  did,"  averred  Jerry.  "  He  wur  talkin' 
to  me  in  th'  road  one  day  when  th'  Squire  beckoned  him 
for  t'  show  him  a  tree  he  wanted  down.  Th'  steward  left 
his  gun  again  th'  hedgeback,  an'  woile  he  wur  away  aw 
extracted  th'  shot.  When  he  coom  back  aw  bet  him 
half-a-crown  he  couldna  hit  a  big  rabbit  that  wur  bobbin' 
about  th'  meadow  forty  or  fifty  yards  off.  When  he  fired 
o'  course  th'  rabbit  scuttled  off  none  hurt,  an'  aw  pocketed 
my  half-crown  and  scuttled  off  too." 

"  Talkin'  about  th'  steward,"  said  Jimmy  Baker,  who 
had  heard  this  last  story,  "  he  once  sent  me  wi'  a  private 
letter  to  Hartford,  an'  towd  me  he  wanted  nobody  to  know 
what  wur  in  it.  Now  how  could  aw  know  that  nobody 
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knowed  what  wur  in  it  unless  aw  knowed  mysel,  so  aw 
oppened  it  an'  read  it.  An',  would  ye  believe  me  when 
aw  geet  back  an'  towd  him  he  actually  called  me  a  foo !" 

"  Weel,  Jimmy,  tha'll  tak  no  more  letters  to  that  chap  at 
Hartford,  for  they  tell  me  he's  defunct,"  observed  Levi 
Such,  mightily  pleased  at  being  able  to  get  in  so  big  a 
word. 

"  That's  a  lie,"  retorted  Jimmy,  "  for  he's  dead,  so  how 
can  he  be  defunct  aw  should  loike  to  know.  Con  ye  tell 
me  why  he  allays  wore  such  a  big  hat,  Levi?" 

"  Naw  aw  conna." 

"  Why,  because  he'd  getten  such  a  big  head  o'  course," 
said  Jimmy,  who,  setting  off  towards  home,  could  be  heard 
whistling  "  No  more  the  bugle  calls  the  weary  on,"  long 
after  he  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Accompanied  by  old  Tummus,  I  made  my  adieux  and 
then  my  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Manor  Farm,  but, 
before  turning  therein  I  loitered  about  the  lane  end 
watching  Sam's  guests  as,  one  by  one,  they  passed  out  of 
his  gateway  and  wended  their  several  ways  homewards. 

The  "  house-warming  do  "  had  been  a  thorough  success 
from  everybody's  point  of  view  except  Mrs.  Pigstock's. 
She  was  disappointed  that  they  had  been  unable  to  get 
the  front  garden,  of  which  she  was  more  than  commonly 
proud,  in  order  before  the  date  of  the  affair  just  concluded. 
The  last  thing  I  heard  in  the  quiet  lane  was  her  shrill 
voice  giving  it,  that  "  the  next  toime  we  have  th'  house 
new-fronted  it  shall  be  done  at  th'  back !" 

A  deep  stillness  followed  this  paradoxical  pronounce- 
ment. Everywhere  the  silent  land  lay  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
of  luminous  haze,  for  a  mist  had  arisen,  and  it  was  full 
moon.  For  a  long  time  I  sat  at  my  window  thinking, 
thinking  that  rude  though  these  rural  feasts  may  be  in 
some  respects,  they  lack  nothing  in  honesty  of  purpose, 
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nothing  in  native  good-feeling,  expressed  though  these 
things  may  be  by  homely  quip  and  uncultured  speech. 
They  are  examples  of  how  man,  however  humbly  circum- 
stanced, may  brighten  the  life  of  his  fellows.  As  for 
myself,  the  memory  of  the  Cheshire  village  house- 
warming  I  have  herein  recounted  abides  with  me,  an 
unfailing  pleasure. 


WILLIAM    HAZLITT   AKD    WINTEKSLOW. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

"  TOUT  up  a  picture  in  your  room,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
the  advice  of  the  genial  essayist  is  worth  following. 
Among  the  pictorial  adornments  that  serve  to  brighten 
the  walls  of  my  sitting-room  is  a  print  of  WinterslowHutt, 
near  Salisbury  Plain.  It  came  to  me  as  a  gift  from  the 
late  Alexander  Ireland,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  one  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  large  paper  edition  of  that  author's 
selections  from  the  writings  of  William  Hazlitt.  The 
donor  of  the  print  was  an  old  and  honoured  member  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  the  volume  with  which 
it  is  associated  was  one  of  his  most  notable  achievements. 
Of  that  group  of  essayists  represented  by  Charles  Lamb, 
Leigh  Hunt  and  William  Hazlitt,  there  was  never  a  more 
devoted  or  assiduous  student  and  admirer.  He  was  one  of 
their  chief  expositors ;  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  each  of 
them,  and  they  became,  as  it  were,  his  intimates,  prominent 
and  enduring  among  the  authors  that  he  loved.  ToHazlitt  he 
gave  'years  of  study,  producing  first  a  bibliography  of  him 
for  private  circulation,  and  then  proceeding  to  bring  out 
this  volume  of  selections,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  lengthened 
memoir,  biographical  and  critical.  When  it  appeared  the 
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book  came  up  for  review  in  the  Club,  and  therefore  nothing 
in  that  direction  need  now  be  said  save  to  refer  to  the 
opinion  regarding  it  expressed  at  the  time  by  Professor 
Masson  in  a  note  appended  to  De  Quincey's  disquisition 
on  Hazlitt :  "  No  one  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Ireland 
to  maintain,  or  indeed  to  resuscitate  the  memory  of 
Hazlitt,  and  probably  the  best  and  fullest  information 
of  all  kinds  now  easily  accessible  about  Hazlitt  is  that 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ireland's  recent  publication." 

As  an  essayist  Hazlitt's  literary  output  was  large — how 
modest  in  bulk  seems  that  of  Charles  Lamb  beside  it — so 
voluminous  indeed  as  to  justify  a  judicious  selection.  His 
essays  and  lectures  in  a  goodly  number  of  volumes  help  to 
fill  my  shelves,  and  in  ear-markings  and  other  conditions 
display  satisfactory  evidence  of  frequent  use  and  reference. 
In  reading  him,  as  I  have  been  doing  pretty  freely  of  late, 
I  have  often  turned  to  the  print  on  the  wall,  with  the 
result,  eventually,  of  finding  in  it  the  genesis  of  this 
short  article.  In  its  association  with  his  literary  life 
that  wayside  inn  is  not  only  a  notable  landmark,  but 
suggestive,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  of  the  most  attractive 
features  in  his  character  as  an  author.  As  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell  says,  "  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  and  Winterslow  Hutt, 
by  Salisbury  Plain,  were  two  places  of  joy  in  his  self- 
tormenting,  self -rejoicing  life,  and  so  well  has  he 
succeeded  in  infecting  them  with  his  own  delight  that  it 
is  hard  to  be  dull  at  Wem  or  indifferent  at  Winterslow." 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  with  me  that  when  I  visited 
Salisbury  Plain  I  did  not  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Hutt, 
but  happily  Mr.  Ireland  did,  and  he  has  not  only  given  one 
a  print  of  the  place,  but  a  word-picture  of  his  own, 
descriptive  of  it  as  he  found  it  about  1889.  He  says: — ''It  is 
on  the  old  coach-road  between  London  and  Salisbury, 
and  near  the  sixth  milestone  from  that  cathedral  town. 
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In  the  old  days,  before  railways,  the  London  coach  stopped 
here  to  change  horses,  and  the  traveller  could  find  good 
cheer  and  accommodation  if  required.  Now  it  is  a  desolate 
place,  fallen  into  decay,  and  tenanted  by  a  labouring 
man  and  his  family,  cultivating  a  farm  of  some  thirty 
acres,  and  barely  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  it.  In 
winter  two  or  three  weeks  will  sometimes  elapse  without 
either  a  beggar,  or  tramp,  or  cart  passing  the  door.  On 
the  ground-floor,  looking  out  upon  a  horse  pond,  flanked  by 
two  old  lime-trees,  is  a  little  parlour,  which  was  once 
probably  used  by  Hazlitt  as  his  sitting-room.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  house  is  a  large  empty  room,  formerly 
devoted  to  cock-fighting  matches,  and  single-stick  combats, 
in  which  he  who  first  brought  blood  from  his  adversary's 
head  was  pronounced  victor.  It  was  with  a  strange  and 
eerie  feeling  that  I  contemplated  this  little  parlour,  and 
pictured  to  myself  the  many  solitary  evenings  during 
which  Hazlitt  sat  in  it,  enjoying  copious  libations  of  his 
favourite  beverage,  tea  (for  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  he  never  tasted  alcoholic  drinks  of  any  kind), 
perhaps  reading  '  Tom  Jones '  for  the  tenth  time,  or 
enjoying  one  of  Congreve's  comedies,  or  Rousseau's 
'  Confessions,'  or  writing,  in  his  large  flowing  hand,  a 
dozen  pages  of  the  essay  '  On  Persons  one  would  wish  to 
have  seen/  or  '  On.  Living  to  One's  Self.'  One  cannot 
imagine  any  retreat  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of 
this  lonely  thinker,  during  one  of  his  periods  of  seclusion, 
than  this  out-of-the-world  place  in  which  I  stood.  In 
winter  time  it  must  have  been  desolate  beyond  description, 
on  wild  nights  especially — '  heaven's  chancel  vaults  '  blind 
with  sleet — the  fierce  wind  sweeping  down  from  the  bare 
wolds  around,  and  beating  furiously  against  the  windows 
of  the  unsheltered  hostelry." 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  solitary  student 
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of  this  solitary  hostelry,  I  may  frankly  make  confession 
here  that,  though  Hazlitt  as  an  author  is  among  my 
favourites,  he  does  not,  in  his  personality,  draw  very 
largely  upon  my  affections.  We  know  the  story  of  his 
life,  which,  though  on  his  deathbed  he  said  had  been  a 
happy  one,  was,  in  many  of  its  phases,  ill-regulated,  and 
expressive  of  a  turbulent  spirit;  we  are  aware  of  his 
unfortunate  marriages,  his  disturbed  domestic  relation- 
ships, and  his  unhappy  love-makings  in  other  directions. 
From  a  variety  of  sources  one  gets  the  impression  that 
there  was  undoubtedly  something  about  Hazlitt  which 
was  repellent  rather  than  attractive.  Women  did  not  like 
him,  and  grew  weary  of  his  companionship.  His  outward 
manner  was  not  gracious.  "  If  anyone  insisted  upon 
shaking  hands  with  him  he  held  out  something  "  (so  Leigh 
Hunt  complained)  "  like  the  fin  of  a  fish."  He  was 
quarrelsome,  or  had  the  discredit  of  being  considered  so, 
and  something  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that  when  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  bosom  he  seemed  to  be  fumbling  for 
a  dagger.  That  as  an  author  he  should  have  had  differ- 
ences with  other  authors  was  not  a  defect  peculiar  to 
himself.  There  was  one  interruption  in  his  friendship 
with  Lamb,  but  such  interruptions  took  place  also  between 
the  gentle  Elia  and  his  friends  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
In  these  disturbed  periods,  it  was  customary  for  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  concerned  to  state  his  grievances  in  a 
letter;  a  memorable  specimen  of  this  kind  of  epistle  is  the 
one  from  Lamb  to  Southey.  Hazlitt  disliked  letter  writing, 
and  avoided  it  on  all  possible  occasions,  consequently  very 
little  of  his  correspondence  is  forthcoming.  He  wrote  a 
letter,  however,  to  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  got  angry  with 
him  regarding  what  he  considered  an  unjustifiable  criticism 
of  Shelley,  and  in  a  postscript  to  that  epistle  Hazlitt 
appends  these  significant  words :  "I  want  to  know  why 
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eveiybody  has  such  a  dislike  to  me."  Nevertheless, 
as  Charles  Lamb  cherished  his  friendship,  though  he 
regretted  that  he  had  not  a  better  temper  and  a 
smoother  head  of  hair,  and  found  him  to  be,  "  in  his 
natural  and  healthy  state,  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest 
spirits  breathing,"  one  is  more  than  content  to  accept  this 
estimate  of  him,  on  his  better  side,  coming  as  it  does  from 
such  a  wise  and  worthy  source. 

Hazlitt,  as  we  have  seen,  was  keenly  conscious  of  the 
unfavourable  impression  he  made  upon  his  friends,  and  in 
view  of  this  he  seems  to  put  in  a  personal  plea  for  a  more 
generous  judgment,  when,  in  one  of  his  essays,  dealing 
with  the  identity  of  the  author  with  his  books,  he  says  : 
"  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  due.  An  author,  I  grant,  may 
be  deficient  in  dress  or  address,  may  neglect  his  person 
and  his  fortune — 

But  his  soul  is  fair, 

Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen. 

He  may  be  full  of  inconsistencies  elsewhere,  but  he  is 
himself  in  his  books."  Taking  this  standpoint,  it  is  possible 
to  get  from  his  books  a  better  Hazlitt  than  that  of  the 
outward  presentation.  To  accomplish  this  a  general  review 
of  them  is  impossible  in  the  present  instance,  so  we  cannot 
do  better  than  select  the  one  which  bears  the  name  of 
"  Winterslow,"  with  which  the  print  of  Winterslow  Hutt 
is  linked  by  a  natural  association.  In  so  naming  the 
volume  his  son  tells  us  that  the  essays  contained  in  it 
were  written  there,  "  as  indeed  practically  were  very  many 
of  his  works,  for  it  was  there  that  most  of  his  thinking 
was  done."  Within  the  limits  of  this  comparatively  small 
volume  one  gets  a  fairly  representative  presentation  of  the 
essayist,  both  in  his  personality  and  work.  Of  his  life  and 
literary  efforts  it  is  a  sort  of  Alpha  and  Omega.  The 
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opening  essay,  "  My  First  Acquaintance  with  the  Poets," 
deals  with  his  youthful  days  at  Wem,  and  the  closing  one, 
"  A  Farewell  to  Essay  Writing,"  shows  us  the  solitary 
student  seated  in  his  hostelry  reviewing  his  past  life  and 
looking  forward  to  the  end. 

Hazlitt' s  acquaintance  with  Winterslow  began  when  he 
married  Miss  Stoddart,  and  took  up  his  abode  there,  in  a 
cottage  which  formed  part  of  a  little  estate  which  belonged 
to  her.  After  three  years'  residence  at  Winterslow  the 
Hazlitt  household  was  moved  to  London,  and  thereafter, 
whenever  our  essayist  re-visited  the  neighbourhood,  which 
he  frequently  did,  the  Hutt  was  his  chosen  place  of 
sojourning.  Hazlitt  was  on  one  side  of  his  nature  a 
lonely  man,  and  from  his  self -withdrawn  musings  we  get 
the  best  that  was  in  him.  An  inn  was  a  congenial  hiding- 
place;  we  get  glimpses  of  him  from  time  to  time  in  this 
aspect,  and,  like  the  gentleman  in  the  play  of  "  The 
Stranger,"  he  is  always  reading.  In  that  delightful  essay, 
"  On  going  a  Journey,"  he  says  :  "  I  like  to  go  by  myself. 
I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room,  but  out-of-doors  nature  is 
company  enough  for  me.  I  am  then  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone  ....  I  like  solitude  when  I  give  myself  up 
to  it  for  the  sake  of  solitude ;  nor  do  I  ask  for 

....    a  friend  in  my  retreat, 

Whom  I  may  whisper  solitude  is  sweet." 

And  then,  regarding  the  pleasures  to  be  tasted  in  an  inn 
solitude,  he  says :  "I  remember  sitting  up  half  the  night 
to  read  '  Paul  and  Virginia/  which  I  picked  up  at  an  inn 
in  Bridgwater,  after  being  drenched  in  the  rain  all  day, 
and  at  the  same  place  I  got  through  two  volumes  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  '  Camilla.'  It  was  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1798,  that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  new 
'  Heloise '  at  the  inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry 
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and   a   cold   chicken."      The  date   is   made   precise   here 
because  it  was  his  birthday. 

Winterslow,  became,  in  a  large  measure,  his  favourite 
place  of  study.  Mr.  Proctor  says,  "When  he  was  about 
to  write  his  'Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,'  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  dramatists  of  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Shakespeare.  He  spoke  to  Charles  Lamb  and  to  myself, 
who  were  supposed  by  many  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  these  ancient  writers.  I  lent  him  about  a  dozen 
volumes  comprehending  the  finest  of  the  old  plays, 
and  he  then  went  down  to  Winterslow  Hutt,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks  came  back  to  London  fully 
impregnated  with  the  subject,  with  his  thoughts  fully 
made  up  upon  it,  and  with  all  his  lectures  written."  Of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  did  his  work  he  says : 
"  There  are  neither  picture  galleries  nor  Theatres  Royal 
where  I  write  this;  but  here,  even  here,  with  a  few  old 
authors,  I  can  manage  to  get  through  the  summer  or  the 
winter  months  without  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  feel 
ennui.  They  sit  with  me  at  breakfast,  they  walk  out  with 
me  before  dinner.  After  a  long  walk  through  unfrequented 
tracks,  after  starting  the  hare  from  the  fern  or  hearing 
the  wing  of  the  raven  rustling  above  my  head,  or  being 
greeted  by  the  woodman's  stern  '  Good-night,'  as  he 
strikes  into  his  narrow  homeward  path,  I  can  take  mine 
ease  at  mine  inn,  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and  shake 
hands  with  Signer  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  as  the  oldest 
acquaintance  I  have.  Ben  Jonson,  learned  Chapman, 
Master  Webster  and  Master  Heywood  are  there,  and  seated 
round,  discourse  the  silent  hours  away.  Shakespeare  is 
there  himself,  not  in  Gibber's  manager's  coat.  Spenser  is 
hardly  yet  returned  from  a  ramble  through  the  woods,  or 
is  concealed  behind  a  group  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyrs. 
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Milton  lies  on  the  table,  as  on  an  altar,  never  taken  up 
or  laid  down  without  reverence.  Lyly's  Endymion  sleeps 
with  the  moon  that  shines  in  at  the  window,  and  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring  at  a  distance  seems  a  sigh  from  the  tree 
under  which  he  grew  old." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Winterslow  essays,  we  learn 
of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Coleridge  at  Wem,  and  how, 
under  his  influence,  the  soul  within  him  which  had 
hitherto  been  dumb,  found  eloquent  utterance.  He  says  : 
'''  Till  I  began  to  paint  or  till  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  author  of  '  The  Ancient  Mariner,'  I  could  neither 
write  nor  speak."  He  must  have  been  an  attractive  youth 
in  those  days,  inasmuch  as  Coleridge,  the  guest  of  the 
elder  Hazlitt,  was  pleased  to  say  of  the  son,  after  one  of 
his  lengthened  monologues,  that  he  had  been  conversing 
for  two  hours  "  with  William  Hazlitt' s  forehead."  Hazlitt 
gives  us  a  graphic  portrait  of  Coleridge  at  the  time,  with  a 
touch  in  it  characteristic  of  himself.  After  telling  us  that 
"  a  certain  tender  bloom  his  face  o'erspread,"  he  says : 
"  His  mouth  was  gross,  voluptuous,  open,  eloquent,  his 
chin  good-humoured  and  round,  but  his  nose,  the  rudder 
of  the  face,  the  index  of  the  will,  was  small,  feeble, 
nothing — like  what  he  has  done."  He  tells  us,  too,  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Wordsworth  at  Nether  Stowey, 
the  poet  presenting  himself  there  gaunt,  like  Don  Quixote, 
and  clad  in  a  brown  fustian  jacket  and  striped  pantaloons. 
Southey  he  first  saw  with  a  commonplace  book  under  his 
arm,  and  Lamb  with  a  bon  mot  in  his  mouth.  One  feels 
pretty  certain  that  if  Hazlitt  had  any  affection  for  a  man 
it  was  for  Lamb,  of  whom  he  always  speaks  admiringly. 
We  have  an  essay  in  the  book  "  Of  persons  one  would 
like  to  have  seen,"  which  is  descriptive  of  one  of  those 
gatherings  in  London  of  which  Lamb  was  the  central 
figure.  The  discussion  among  them  is  indicated  by  the 
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title  of  the  essay;  many  names  are  submitted,  and  Elia, 
who    has    taken    a    prominent    part,    concludes    it    thus : 

'  There  is  only  one  other  person  I  can  ever  think  of  after 
this,'  continues  Lamb,  without  mentioning  a  name  that 
once  put  on  a  semblance  of  mortality.  '  If  Shakespeare 
was  to  come  into  the  room  we  should  all  rise  up  to  meet 
him ;  but  if  that  person  was  to  come  into  it  we  should  all 
fall  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment !' ' 

There  are  self-revelations  in  these  essays  which  throw 
much  light  upon  Hazlitt's  inner  nature.  His  obstinacy  in 
maintaining  his  opinions  is  undoubted,  but  his  sincerity, 
one  thinks,  cannot  be  questioned.  He  says :  "  I  should 
be  an  excellent  man  on  a  jury.  I  might  say  little,  but 
should  starve  the  other  eleven  obstinate  fellows  out." 
He  tells  us  that  if  he  has  sacrificed  his  friends  it  has 
always  been  to  a  theory,  and  that  he  would  quarrel  with 
the  best  of  them  "  sooner  than  acknowledge  the  absolute 
right  of  the  Bourbons."  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
the  confession :  "  I  have  loitered  my  life  away,  reading 
books,  looking  at  pictures,  going  to  plays,  hearing, 
thinking,  writing  on  what  pleased  me  best ;  I  have  wanted 
only  one  thing  to  make  me  happy,  but  wanting  that  have 
wanted  everything." 

Hazlitt  was  not  a  wide  reader;  De  Quincey  finds  this 
weakness  in  him,  and  puts  aside  any  claim  to  his  being 
regarded  as  a  scholar.  To  this  impeachment  our  essayist 
himself  confesses  freely.  In  his  discourse  "  On  Public 
Opinion,"  he  says :  "  To  a  want  of  general  reading  I 
plead  guilty,  and  am  sorry  for  it;  but  perhaps  if  I  had 
read  more  I  might  have  thought  less.  As  to  my  barrenness 
of  invention,  I  have  at  least  glanced  over  a  number  of 
subjects— painting,  poetry,  prose,  plays,  books,  men  and 
things.  There  is  some  point,  some  fancy,  some  feeling, 
some  taste,  shown  in  treating  of  these."  All  this  will  be 
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conceded  by  his  readers  with  the  further  admission  that 
within  his  limits  Hazlitt  was  versatile  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  must  rank  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
English  essayists.  Of  his  writings  he  says  that  "  they 
are  not  so  properly  the  works  of  an  author  by  profession, 
as  the  thoughts  of  a  metaphysician  expressed  by  a  painter." 
This  declaration,  though  brief,  is  comprehensive.  Meta- 
physics form  the  basis  of  his  mental  exercises.  His 
earliest  studies  took  that  direction,  and  his  earliest 
published  book,  which  it  took  him  something  like  seven 
years  to  write,  was  concerning  "  The  Principles  of  Human 
Action."  He  afterwards  took  to  painting,  pursuing  the 
art  assiduously,  but  without  success.  It  is  characteristic 
of  him  that  it  was  to  portraiture  rather  than  landscape 
that  his  efforts  were  directed.  It  may  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  digression,  but  one  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  found  his  earliest  subject  for  a  portrait 
near  Manchester.  He  refers  to  it  at  length  in  his  essays 
"  On  the  Pleasure  of  Painting,"  and  elsewhere,  and 
always  with  a  reminiscential  tenderness  of  regard.  It 
was  the  head  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  effect  was  to  be  of 
the  Rembrandt  kind,  but  it  baffled  him,  and  was  never 
completed  to  his  satisfaction.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  his  early  days  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  that  he  liked  the  Manchester 
cotton  spinners  better  than  the  Liverpool  merchants,  the 
former  being  described  by  him  as  "  hearty  good  fellows." 
He  says  :  "  I  once  lived  on  coffee  (as  an  experiment)  for  a 
fortnight  together  while  I  was  finishing  the  copy  of  a  half- 
length  portrait  of  a  Manchester  manufacturer,  who  died 
worth  a  plum.  I  rather  slurred  over  the  coat,  which  was 
reddish-brown,  '  of  formal  cut,'  to  receive  my  five  guineas, 
with  which  I  went  to  market  myself  and  dined  on  sausages 
and  mashed  potatoes,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready, 
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and  I  could  hear  them  hissing  in  the  pan,  read  a  volume 
of  '  Gil  Bias,'  containing  the  account  of  the  fair  Aurora. 
This  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Gentle  reader,  do  not 
smile !  Neither  Monsieur  de  Very  nor  Louis  XVIII., 
over  an  oyster-pate,  nor  Apicius  himself  ever  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  word  luxury  better  than  I  did  at  that 
moment." 

When  he  ceased  to  be  a  painter  in  colours  he  became  a 
painter  in  words,  with  his  metaphysics  to  help  him.  Of 
his  power  in  this  new  direction  let  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age "  bear  witness  for  portraiture,  as  may  also  the 
characters  of  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt  and  Chatham  in  this 
Winterslow  volume. 

More  to  the  present  purpose,  however,  is  it  to  show  how 
his  Winterslow  retreat  stands  to  us  as  evidence  of  Hazlitt's 
real  love  for  nature.  In  this  respect  he  differed  widely 
from  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  unaffectedly  indifferent  to 
fields  and  flowers,  and  scarcely  knew,  or  cared  to  know, 
the  difference  between  a  cowslip  and  a  primrose.  Says 
Hazlitt :  "  Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head  and 
the  green  turf  beneath  my  feet,  a  winding  road  before 
me,  and  a  three  hours'  march  to  dinner — and  then  to 
thinking !  ....  Is  not  this  wild  rose  sweet  without  a 
comment?  Does  not  this  daisy  leap  to  my  heart  set  in 
its  coat  of  emerald?  Yet  if  I  were  to  explain  to  you  the 
circumstance  that  has  so  endeared  it  to  me  you  would  only 
smile.  Had  I  not  better  then  keep  it  to  myself,  and  let 
it  serve  me  to  brood  over  from  here  to  yon  craggy  point, 
and  from  thence  onward  to  the  far-distant  horizon?" 
Under  the  influences  of  Nature  Hazlitt  grows  eloquent ; 
to  all  sweet  sights  and  sounds  he  is  finely  sensitive,  and 
in  his  utterances  I  fail  to  detect  any  note  of  affectation. 

In  attempting  this  slight  delineation  of  him  I  have  left 
him  largely  to  speak  for  himself,  to  be  his  own  exponent. 
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There  seems  no  better  way,  for  you  cannot  paraphrase  him 
without  spoiling  the  theme.  Mr.  Birrell  found  that  out  in 
writing  his  recently  published  volume  on  Hazlitt.  One 
other  illustration  therefore  let  me  give  of  his  sensitiveness 
to  beauty  of  sound,  exquisite  alike  in  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. He  says :  "  I  remember  once  strolling  along  the 
margin  of  a  stream,  skirted  with  willows  and  plashy 
sedges,  in  one  of  those  low  sheltered  valleys  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  where  the  monks  of  former  ages  had  planted  chapels 
and  built  hermits'  cells.  There  was  a  little  parish  church 
near,  but  tall  elms  and  quivering  alders  hid  it  from  my 
sight;  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  the  full  organ  pealing  on  the  ear,  accompanied  by 
rustic  voices  and  the  welling  quire  of  village  maids  and 
children.  It  rose,  indeed,  '  like  an  exhalation  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes  ! '  The  dew  of  a  thousand  pastures  was 
gathered  in  its  softness,  the  silence  of  a  thousand  years 
spoke  in  it.  It  came  upon  the  heart  like  the  calm  beauty 
of  death;  fancy  caught  the  sound,  and  faith  mounted  011 
it  to  the  skies.  It  filled  the  valley  like  a  mist,  and  still 
poured  out  its  endless  chant,  and  still  swells  upon  the  ear 
and  wraps  me  in  a  golden  trance  drowning  the  noisy 
tumult  of  the  world !" 

In  "  A  Farewell  to  Essay  Writing  "  we  get  the  last 
glimpse  of  Hazlitt  at  Winterslow.  "  This  life  is  best,  if 
quiet  life  is  best,"  says  he.  He  wishes  for  no  companion, 
and  is  content  with  food,  warmth,  sleep  and  a  book.  It 
is  winter  time,  the  robin  red-breast  is  pecking  crumbs  at 
the  door,  or  warbling  on  the  leafless  spray,  and  occasionally 
the  rich  notes  of  the  thrush  may  be  heard.  In  the  birds 
he  recognises  friends  who  have  remained  faithful  to  him. 
As  he  quaffs  his  libations  of  tea  in  the  morning  he  watches 
the  fleeting  clouds  from  the  west,  for  "  the  spring  comes 
slowly  up  that  way."  He  goes  out  for  his  usual  walk 
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and  seeks  a  neighbouring  wood  where  he  can  be  alone 
with  nature  and  his  own  thoughts.  He  is  in  a  reflective 
mood,  and  recalls  his  past  life  as  easily,  he  says,  as  he 
can  "  by  stooping  over  the  long-sprent  grass  and  clay  cold 
clod,  recall  the  tufts  of  primroses  and  purple  hyacinths 
that  formerly  grew  on  the  same  spot."  From  this  intro- 
spection he  finds  that  amid  all  conditions,  of  change  and 
apparent  contradictions,  he  has  been  true  and  consistent 
to  himself.  He  returns  to  his  inn,  and  after  dinner,  by 
the  fireside,  reads  Dryden,  holding  the  small  print  close 
to  his  eyes,  and  recalls  how,  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
he  is,  he  first  read  Chaucer's  "  Flower  and  Leaf,"  and 
found  in  it  a  fresh  young  charm  which  he  misses  in 
Dryden's  version.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  woodland,  his 
thoughts  are  retrospective,  and  one  of  his  pleasantest 
recollections  is  of  a  visit  which  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
made  to  Winterslow  in  his  early  married  days.  He  says  : 
"  I  used  to  walk  out  at  this  time  with  Mr.  and  Miss  Lamb 
of  an  evening  to  look  at  the  Claude  Lorraine  skies  over 
our  heads,  melting  from  azure  into  gold,  and  to  gather 
mushrooms  that  sprung  up  at  our  feet,  to  throw  into  our 
hashed  mutton  at  supper." 

Doubtless  to  aid  his  fireside  musings,  there  would  be 
more  libations  of  tea.  In  this  indulgence,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  his  inn-parlour,  he  reminds  one  of  De  Quincey 
sitting  by  the  fireside  on  a  stormy  winter  night  with  the 
curtains  drawn  and  the  candles  lit,  reading  German 
metaphysics  in  his  cottage  home  at  Grasmere,  and  drinking 
tea — which  he  regarded  as  "  a  refined  stimulant " — from 
eight  o'clock  to  four  in  the  morning. 

Here  in  his  inn-parlour  we  must  leave  Hazlitt.  It  is  an 
aspect  of  him  that  I  like  to  dwell  upon — the  Hazlitt  of 
solitude,  for  in  so  contemplating  him  much  that  was 
unfavourable  about  him  fades  from  the  recollection;  and 
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after  all,  in  dealing  with  our  favourite  authors,  is  it  not 
desirable  to  get  the  best  possible  view  of  them  as  well  as 
the  best  that  was  in  them?  Destructive  criticism  for  its 
own  sake  is  not  to  one's  taste,  for,  as  it  has  been  wisely 
said,  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  and  it  is  in 
building  up  rather  than  in  pulling  down  that  humanity 
finds  its  purest  joy. 


ECA  DE  QUEIROZ  AND  "  THE  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  FRADIQUE  MENDES." 

By  EDGAR  PRESTAGE. 

CA  DE  QTJEIROZ,  the  Portuguese  writer,  was  born  in 
1846  and  produced  his  first  work  of  account  in  col- 
laboration with  the  art-critic,  Ramalho  Ortigao,  in  the 
"  Farpas,"  a  series  of  satirical  and  humorous  sketches  of 
phases  of  Portuguese  social  life.  He  founded  the  Realist 
School  in  Portugal  by  a  powerful  book,  "  The  Crime  of 
Father  Amaro,"  which  appeared  in  1875,  though  it  was 
actually  written  in  1871,  during  his  residence  at  Leiria  as 
Administrador  de  Concelho.  Entering  the  consular  service 
in  1872,  Queiroz  thenceforth  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  abroad.  In  1874  he  was  transferred  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  in  1876  to  Bristol,  and  he  wrote  his  great 
romance,  "Cousin  Basil"  and  "The  Maias"  in  this  country, 
though  they  show  no  signs  of  English  influence. 

In  1888  he  went  as  Consul-General  to  Paris,  and  settling 
at  Neuilly,  the  novelist  became  chronicler  and  critic 
as  well,  and  in  all  these  capacities  displayed  an 
originality,  power,  and  artistic  finish  unequalled  in  the 
contemporary  literature  of  Portugal.  Many  of  his  pages, 
like  those  containing  the  episode  of  the  return  to  Tormes 
in  "The  City  and  the  Mountains,"  a  book  held  by  some  to 
be  his  masterpiece,  are  already  ranked  as  classic  examples 
of  Portuguese  prose,  and  as  a  creator  of  characters  he  was 
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unsurpassed  by  any  European  writer  of  his  generation  in 
the  same  field.  Though  he  manifested  a  predilection  for 
drawing  types  of  the  middle  class  because  of  their  more 
representative  nature  and  greater  variety,  his  portrait 
gallery  comprises  men  and  women  of  all  social  conditions. 
The  "Maias"  treats  of  "fidalgos,"  while  his  most  remark- 
able character  study  is  that  of  a  menial  servant,  Juliana 
in  "Cousin  Basil."  This  last  book  and  "The  Crime  of 
Father  Amaro,"  are  "  chroniques  scandaleuses,"  but,  con- 
sidered from  the  artistic  standpoint,  they  are  also  creative 
achievements  of  a  high  order.  The  description  of  country 
life  in  the  North  of  Portugal  contained  in  "The  City  and 
the  Mountains,"  is  full  of  truth  and  poetry,  and  proves 
that  Queiroz  could  depict  simple  things  with  consummate 
skill  and  deep  feeling.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  he 
was  a  keen  satirist  of  social  ills,  his  books  contain  no 
trace  of  pessimism,  but  rather  exhale  an  air  of  exuberant 
vitality  and  animal  joy,  the  explanation  being  that  he 
regarded  satire  as  a  weapon,  not  as  an  end.  "The  Relic" 
shows  the  influence  of  his  journey  to  Palestine,  and  ex- 
emplifies the  versatility  of  the  man,  for  he  appears  there 
as  an  idealist  and  dreamer,  a  representative  of  that  Celtic 
tradition  which  survives  in  the  race,  and  has  permeated 
the  literature  of  his  country.  "The  Mandarin,"  a  fantastic 
variation  of  the  old  theme  of  a  man  self-sold  to  Satan, 
exhibits  great  imaginative  power,  but  "  The  Correspond- 
ence of  Fradique  Mendes"  will  appear  to  many  as  the 
most  fascinating  volume  he  ever  wrote,  because  it  has  in  it 
so  much  of  his  very  attractive  personality.  In  conjunction 
with  the  poet  Anthero  de  Quental  and  the  critic  Jayme 
Batalha  Reis,  now  Consul-General  of  Portugal  in  London, 
Queiroz  invented  this  smart  man  of  the  world,  and  made 
him  write  letters  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  to  imaginary 
friends  and  relatives,  to  the  delight  of  the  public,  many  of 
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whom  saw  in  him  a  mysterious  new  writer  whose  identity 
they  were  eager  to  discover.  One  of  these  letters  is  trans- 
lated here  to  enable  English  readers  to  judge  of  Queiroz 
as  a  letter  writer  and  satirist,  since  limitations  of  space 
make  it  impossible  to  present  him  as  a  novelist.  The 
prototype  of  Pacheco  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  states- 
man Fontes,  and  the  secret  of  Pacheco's  influence  in  a 
country  where  every  man  is  more  or  less  of  an  orator,  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  hardly  ever  spoke.  Though  the  actual 
Pacheco  never  existed,  yet  now,  as  Disraeli  'said  of 
Don  Quixote,  "  he  lives  for  us  " — thanks  to  the  talent  of 
E<ja  de  Queiroz. 

His  romances  and  short  stories  call  for  a  translator.  So 
far,  the  only  versions  that  exist  in  English  are  one  of 
"Cousin  Basil"  (Boston  U.S.A.,  1889)  now  out  of  print, 
one  of  "  Sweet  Miracle  "  already  in  its  third  edition,  and 
one  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar"  ("0  Defunto"),  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Here  is  the  letter  referred  to  above  :  — 

To  M.  E.  Mollinet, 

Director  of  the  Biographical  &  Historical  Review. 
Paris.     September. 

My  dear  M.  Mollinet. 

On  my  return  from  Fontainebleau  last  night  I  found  a 
letter  from  your  learned  self  asking  in  the  name  and 
interests  of  The  Biographical  and  Historical  Review  who 
is  this  compatriot  of  mine,  Pacheco  (Jose  Joaquim  Alves 
Pacheco),  whose  death  is  being  so  widely  and  bitterly 
bemourned  in  the  Portuguese  press,  and  you  further  desire 
to  know  what  achievements,  or  foundations,  or  books,  or 
ideas,  or  what  increment  to  Portuguese  civilisation  were 
bequeathed  by  this  Pacheco,  whom  such  sounding  and 
reverent  tears  have  followed  to  the  tomb. 
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I  knew  Pacheco  casually  and  have  before  me,  as  in  a 
resume,  his  personality  and  life.  Pacheco  gave  his  country 
not  a  single  achievement,  foundation,  book  or  idea. 
Pacheco  was  superior  and  illustrious  among  us  only 
because  he  had  an  immense  talent.  And  yet,  my  dear 
M.  Mollinet,  this  talent,  so  proudly  acclaimed  by  two 
generations,  never  gave  a  positive  express  and  visible 
manifestation  of  its  force.  The  immense  talent  of  Pacheco 
remained  always  silent  and  retired  in  the  depths  of 
Pacheco !  He  passed  through  life,  ever  on  the  move  from 
one  social  peak  to  another — Deputy,  Director  General, 
Minister,  Governor  of  Banks,  Councillor  of  State,  Peer, 
Prime  Minister.  Pacheco  was  everything,  had  everything 
in  this  country  which  from  afar  and  at  his  feet  contem- 
plated him,  amazed  at  his  immense  talent.  But  in  none 
of  these  posts  did  Pacheco  ever  find  it  necessary,  either 
for  his  own  advantage  or  for  the  urgencies  of  the  State,  to 
allow  that  immense  talent  which  was  suffocating  his  soul 
to  display  itself  and  work  outside  him.  When  friends, 
parties,  newspapers,  government  offices,  collective  bodies, 
the  compact  mass  of  the  nation,  murmuring  round  Pacheco 
"  What  an  immense  talent "  !  invited  him  to  enlarge  its 
domain  and  fortune,  Pacheco  smiled,  lowering  his  serious 
eyes  behind  his  gold  spectacles,  and  pursued  his  way,  ever 
upwards,  ever  higher,  from  one  institution  to  another,  with 
his  immense  talent  locked  in  his  cranium  as  in  a  miser's 
coffer.  And  this  reserve,  these  smiles,  these  glittering 
spectacles  sufficed  the  country,  which  felt  and  tasted  in 
them  the  brilliant  evidence  of  Pacheco's  talent. 

This  talent  was  born  in  Coimbra  in  the  class  of  Natural 
Law  on  the  morning  when  Pacheco,  despising  the 
"  Sebenta  "  l  asserted  that  "  the  19th  century  was  a  century 

1.  The  manuscript  or  lithographed  lectures  of  the  Professors,  which 
after  long  use  by  the  students,  oecome  dirty  as  if  covered  with  suet  (sebo). 
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of  progress  and  light."  His  fellow  students  began  at  once 
to  foresee  and  affirm  in  the  Cafes  of  the  Feira  that  Pacheco 
had  great  talents,  and  this  admiration  of  his  fellow  students 
growing  day  by  day  and  spreading,  like  all  religious  move- 
ments, from  the  impressionable  multitude  to  the  reasoning 
classes,  from  the  young  men  to  the  Professors,  gained 
Pacheco  an  easy  prize  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Thereupon 
the  fame  of  this  talent  spread  all  over  the  University, 
which,  seeing  Pacheco  always  immersed  in  thought  and 
already  wearing  spectacles,  austere  in  his  walk,  and  with 
stout  commentaries  under  his  arm,  perceived  the  existence 
of  a  great  mind  concentrating  and  stiffening  itself  in  in- 
ward strength.  This  generation  of  students,  as  it  dis- 
persed, carried  with  it  through  the  country  even  to  the 
remotest  hamlets  the  news  of  the  immense  talent  of 
Pacheco.  And  now  in  out  of  the  way  pharmacies  in  Traz- 
os-Montes,  and  in  gossiping  barbers'  shops  in  the  Algarve, 
it  was  said  with  respect  and  hope  :  "  So  we  have  there  a 
young  fellow  of  immense  talent  called  Pacheco,  who  has 
just  taken  his  degree  !  " 

Pacheco  was  ripe  for  Parliament  and  entered  its  bosom 
drawn  in  by  a  Government  (I  forget  the  one)  which  had 
succeeded  at  considerable  expense  and  after  many  a 
stratagem  in  possessing  itself  of  the  precious  talent  of 
Pacheco.  On  the  starry  December  night  when  the  latter, 
now  in  Lisbon,  repaired  to  the  Cafe  Martinho  for  tea  and 
toast,  an  inquisitive  whisper  went  round  the  tables  :  "  That 
is  Pacheco,  the  young  fellow  of  immense  talent ! "  And 
as  soon  as  Parliament  met,  every  eye,  both  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  sides  of  the  House,  began  to  turn 
insistently,  almost  anxiously,  towards  Pacheco  who,  seated 
at  the  end  of  a  bench,  maintained  the  attitude  of  a  recluse 
thinker,  his  arms  crossed  over  his  velvet  waistcoat,  his 
brow  turned  sideways,  as  though  under  the  weight  of  the 
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riches  it  contained,  and  his  spectacles  glittering. 

Finally  one  afternoon,  when  the  reply  to  the  King's 
Speech  was  under  discussion,  Pacheco  moved  as  if  to  pull 
up  a  squint-eyed  Priest  who  was  haranguing  about  liberty. 
The  Priest  immediately  stopped,  full  of  deference ;  the 
shorthand  writers  eagerly  strained  their  ears,  and  the 
whole  House  ceased  its  leisured  whispers  that  the  immense 
talent  of  Pacheco  might  display  itself  for  the  first  time  in 
a  duly  majestic  silence.  However,  Pacheco  did  not 
squander  his  treasures  at  once.  Standing  up,  with  his 
finger  thrust  out  (a  mannerism  characteristic  of  him),  he 
affirmed,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  an  assurance  of  thought 
and  intimate  knowledge :  "Authority  must  always  coexist 
side  by  side  with  liberty  !"  It  was  little  enough,  certainly, 
but  the  House  understood  well  that,  beneath  that  brief 
resume,  there  lay  a  world,  a  formidable  world  of  solid 
ideas.  He  did  not  speak  again  for  months— but  his  talent 
inspired  the  more  respect,  the  more  invisible  and  in- 
accessible it  kept  itself  hidden  in  the  depths,  the  rich  and 
peopled  depths  of  his  being.  The  only  resource  then  left 
to  the  devotees  of  this  immense  talent,  (and  they  were 
already  numberless),  was  to  contemplate  Pacheco's  fore- 
head, as  one  looks  at  the  sky  with  the  certainty  that  God 
is  behind,  disposing.  The  forehead  of  Pacheco  presented 
a  hairless  surface,  large  and  shining.  And  many  a  time, 
beside  him,  Councillors  and  Directors  General  muttered  in 
their  wonder,  "  No  more  is  wanted !  It  is  enough  to  see 
that  forehead  !  "  Pacheco  straightway  became  a  member 
of  the  principal  Parliamentary  Commissions,  but,  dis- 
daining details,  he  never  condescended  to  report  upon  a 
Bill.  All  he  did  was  now  and  then  in  silence  to  take  a 
slow  note,  and  when  he  did  emerge  from  his  concentration, 
thrusting  out  his  finger,  it  was  to  give  forth  some  general 
idea  on  Order,  Progress,  Betterment  or  Economy.  Here 
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was  the  evident  attitude  of  an  immense  talent  which,  (as 
his  friends  said  in  secret,  with  a  knowing  wink  of  the  eye), 
"  is  waiting  up  there,  hovering  !  "  For  the  rest,  Pacheco 
himself,  sketching  with  his  fat  hand  the  higher  flight  of 
a  bird  over  thick  woods,  laid  it  down  that  "true  talent 
ought  only  to  know  things  superficially  !  " 

This  immense  talent  could  not  fail  to  assist  the  counsels 
of  the  Crown.  In  a  recomposition  of  the  Cabinet  (brought 
about  by  a  piece  of  peculation)  Pacheco  became  Minister, 
and  it  was  at  once  noticed  how  vastly  his  immense  talent 
consolidated  its  power.  In  his  portfolio  (which  was  that 
of  the  Navy)  Pacheco  did  not  do  "absolutely  nothing" 
during  the  long  months  he  filled  it,  as  three  or  four  bitter 
and  narrowly  positive  minds  insinuated,  but  for  the  first 
time,  under  this  regime,  the  nation  ceased  to  suffer  doubt 
and  uneasiness  about  our  Colonial  Empire.  Why? 
Because  it  felt  that  at  last  the  supreme  interests  of  this 
Empire  were  confided  to  an  immense  talent,  the  immense 
talent  of  Pacheco.  Seated  on  the  Front  Bench,  Pacheco 
rarely  departed  from  a  replete  and  fruitful  silence.  At 
times,  however,  when  the  Opposition  became  clamorous,  he 
unfolded  his  arms  and  slowly  took  a  pencil  note — and  this 
note,  traced  with  wisdom  and  the  maturest  thought,  sufficed 
to  confuse  his  opponents  and  force  them  to  their  seats. 
The  fact  is  that  the  immense  talent  of  Pacheco  ended  by 
inspiring  a  disciplinary  terror  in  the  House,  Commissions, 
and  political  centres.  Alas  for  the  man  upon  whom  that 
immense  talent  fell  in  anger;  his  humiliation  was  certain 
and  irredeemable !  One  day  a  pedagogue  proved  it  to  his 
sorrow;  he  was  bold  enough  to  accuse  the  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs  (Pacheco  was  then  at  the  Home  Office)  of 
neglecting  the  instruction  of  the  country.  No  accusation 
could  be  more  hurtful  to  that  great  mind  who,  in  his  in- 
cisive succulent  phrase,  had  taught  that  "  a  people  without 
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Secondary  Instruction  is  an  incomplete  people."  Thrust- 
ing out  his  finger,  (a  mannerism  characteristic  of  him), 
Pacheco  crushed  the  rash  man  with  this  tremendous 
sentence :  "  I  have  only  to  say  to  the  Hon.  Member  who 
censures  me,  that  on  matters  of  Public  Instruction,  while 
he  makes  a  noise  from  those  benches,  I  from  my  chair  shed 
light ! "  I  was  there  in  the  Gallery  on  this  splendid  occa- 
sion, and  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  such  impassioned 
and  fervent  rounds  of  applause  in  a  human  assembly.  I 
believe  it  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  Pacheco  received 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  S.  Thiago. 

The  immense  talent  of  Pacheco  became  little  by  little  a 
national  creed,  and  seeing  what  unshakeable  support  this 
talent  lent  to  the  institutions  it  served,  all  were  anxious 
to  secure  it.  Pacheco  began  to  be  a  universal  Director  of 
Companies  and  Banks,  and  envied  by  the  Crown,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  Council  of  State.  His  own  party  eagerly 
called  on  him  to  become  their  leader,  and  even  the  other 
parties,  with  submissive  reverence,  had  daily  recourse  to 
his  immense  talent.  The  nation  little  by  little  became 
concentrated  in  Pacheco. 

And  as  he  grew  old  and  his  influence  and  dignities  in- 
creased, the  country's  admiration  for  his  immense  talent 
ended  by  taking  certain  forms  of  expression  only  proper  to 
religion  and  love.  When  he  was  Prime  Minister,  there 
were  devotees  who  pressed  the  palms  of  their  hands  to 
their  breasts  with  unction,  and  turning  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  murmured  piously,  "  What  a  talent ! " 
Again  there  were  admirers,  who,  closing  their  eyes  and 
pressing  a  kiss  on  the  ends  of  their  clustered  fingers, 
languorously  stammered  "Ah  !  what  a  talent !  "  And  why 
hide  it  ?  There  were  others  to  whom  that  immense  talent 
caused  bitter  irritation,  as  an  excessive  and  disproportionate 
privilege.  These  latter  I  have  heard  shout  out  in  their 
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fury,  stamping  on  the  ground,  "Confound  it !  this  is  having 
too  much  talent !  "  Pacheco  however  had  ceased  to  speak. 
He  only  smiled  and  each  time  his  forehead  grew  larger. 

I  will  not  remind  you  of  his  incomparable  career.  It  is 
enough  for  you,  my  dear  M.  Mollinet,  to  peruse  our  annals. 
In  every  institution,  reform,  foundation,  work,  you  will 
find  the  name  of  Pacheco.  The  whole  of  Portugal,  moral 
and  social,  is  filled  with  Pacheco.  Pacheco  was  all,  had 
all.  Certainly  his  talent  was  immense,  but  immense  also 
was  the  gratitude  his  country  showed.  For  the  rest, 
Pacheco  and  Portugal  mutually  needed  and  completed  one 
another.  Without  Portugal,  Pacheco  would  not  have  been 
what  he  was  among  men,  but,  without  Pacheco,  Portugal 
would  not  be  what  she  is  among  nations. 

His  old  age  was  marked  by  an  august  character.  He 
lost  his  hair,  roots  and  all.  He  was  all  forehead.  And 
more  than  ever  he  revealed  his  immense  talent,  even  in 
the  smallest  things.  I  well  remember  one  night  (he  was 
then  Prime  Minister)  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  Countess 
of  Arrodes,  when  someone  anxiously  wished  to  know  what 
he  thought  of  Canovas  del  Castillo.  Silently,  majestically, 
with  a  smile  only,  he  made  a  light  horizontal  cut  in  the 
air  with  his  heavy  hand.  Immediately  there  rose  around 
him  a  slow  and  wondering  murmur  of  admiration.  How 
many  subtle,  deeply-thought  things  were  contained  in  that 
gesture.  As  for  myself,  after  much  searching,  I  inter- 
preted it  in  this  wise — "  a  mediocre,  middle-sized  man, 
M.  Canovas."  For  mark  you,  my  dear  M.  Mollinet,  how 
that  talent,  while  so  vast,  was  at  the  same  time  so  acute. 

He  burst.  I  mean  he  died,  almost  suddenly,  without 
suffering,  at  the  beginning  of  this  hard  winter.  He  was 
about  to  be  created  Marquis  of  Pacheco.  The  whole  nation 
mourned  him  with  infinite  sorrow.  He  lies  in  St.  John's 
Cemetery  in  a  mausoleum  on  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
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Councillor  Accacio  (in  a  letter  to  the  Diario  de  Noticias) 
was  sculptured  a  figure  of  Portugal  weeping  over  genius ! 
Some  months  after  Pacheco's  death,  I  met  his  widow  at 
Cintra  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Yideira.  She  is  a  woman  (my 
friends  assure  me)  as  intelligent  as  she  is  good.  Fulfilling 
the  duty  of  a  Portuguese,  I  lamented,  in  the  presence  of 
this  illustrious  and  affable  lady,  her  irreparable  loss  and 
that  of  our  country.  But  when  I  alluded  with  emotion  to 
the  immense  talent  of  Pacheco,  his  widow,  in  quick  astonish, 
ment,  raised  her  eyes  which  she  had  kept  lowered,  and  a 
fugitive,  sad,  almost  pitying  smile  turned  the  corners  of 
her  pale  mouth.  Eternal  discord  of  human  destinies ! 
This  mediocre  lady  had  never  comprehended  that  immense 
talent. 

Believe  me,  dear  M.  Mollinet, 

Yours  devotedly, 

FRADIQUE. 
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THE     SNOWDROP. 
By 

P.    J.    MULCAHY. 

T_J  OW  solemn  is  the  silence  which  prevails 

-*-  -*•      Amid  the  lofty  cliffs  and  hollow  vales; 

Hush'd !  are  the  silver  notes  of  lucid  rills, 

Which  frozen,  rest  like  diamonds  on  the  hills; 

Whilst  ever  and  anon,  along  the  dale, 

The  owl  repeats  its  melancholy  tale 

To  stricken  trees,  that  mourn  the  foliage  dead, 

Which  bitter  Winter  'round  their  trunks  hath  spread ; 

Now  cloudy  volumes  hurrying  on  their  way 

To  shroud  in  sable  robes  the  dying  day 

Do  their  deep  funeral  shadows  throw 

Ghost-like  along  the  rugged  earth  below, 

Whilst  boisterous  winds  from  'neath  the  Northern  skies 

Subdue  their  clam'rous  voices  into  sighs. 

A  wilderness  of  woe,  congenial  shrine, 

Where  haggard  Grief  in  mis'ry  deep  may  pine, 

But  from  no  solitary  spot  derive 

A  tinge  of  joy  to  keep  Hope's  flame  alive ! 

Sear'd  by  a  stern,  immutable  decree 

By  that  Almighty  Force  which  bade  it  be, 

'Twould  seem.     But  no !  as  some  pure  beaming  star 

In  lonely  radial  splendour  shines  afar, 

Cheers  on  the  traveller  o'er  the  dreary  plain, 

And  lights  the  mariner  athwart  the  main, 

Behold  !  the  Snowdrop,  from  its  glist'ning  bed, 

A  modest  beauty,  lifts  its  lovely  head ! 

Salutes  with  graceful  mien  the  passing  wind, 

In  language  sweet  peculiar  to  its  kind, 

Breathes  consolation,  heralding  the  spring, 

When  brooks  and  birds  their  merry  music  sing, 

And  foliage  green  shall  deck  the  naked  trees, 

As  from  the  South,  on  soft  and  balmy  breeze, 

With  flowers  and  fragrance,  the  summer  Queen 

Shall  come  to  nourish  and  adorn  the  scene, 

And  with  her  Heaven-gifted  sceptre  forth, 

Wave  all  the  dormant  riches  of  the  earth 

Amid  harmonic  raptures  to  resume 

Their  ripen'd  beauty  and  supernal  bloom ! 


'WE   LIVE   IP   WE  STAND   FAST   IN    THE   LORD. 


A   LESSON   IN   ADVEESITY. 
By  FREDERICK  J.  SHIELDS. 

/^\N  a  late  October  day  of  last  year,  as  I  passed  along  the 
pergola,  festooned  with  hop  and  briony,  that  leads 
to  my  studio,  my  gaze  was  rivetted  by  an  object  lesson 
that  made  a  deep  impress  on  my  mind,  when  its  need 
of  such  a  lesson  was  very  sore.  So  remarkable  was  it 
that  I  went  in  for  paper  and  pencil  to  secure  the  memento 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  brief  note. 

Among  the  many  sunflowers,  stately,  tall  and  strong  of 
stem,  their  heads  bowed  with  abounding  wealth  of  seed, 
that  bordered  the  walk,  was  a  crippled  one,  the  one 
portrayed,  brave-hearted  plant.  By  some  fierce  gale  or 
untoward  blow  its  stem  had  in  its  youth  been  nearly 
snapped  asunder,  its  upper  portion  had  fallen  earthward, 
and  its  leaves,  once  elate  with  vigorous  spring,  now  hung 
shrivelled  like  burnt  rags.  It  would  have  seemed  that  all 
hope  that  it  could  ever  attain  the  end  of  its  being  was 
fatally  blighted.  Not  so !  For  though  at  the  fracture 
of  its  stem  the  broken  fibres  were  dried  up,  yet  by  a  slender 
living  junction  it  still  drank  sap  from  its  root,  and,  as  if 
animated  by  an  invincible  spirit  within  it,  had  turned  its 
downcast  stem  up  from  the  earth,  renewed  its  heavenward 
ascent,  shaken  off  despondency,  and  slowly,  toilfully 
pursued  its  struggle  to  regain  its  native  growth,  till  it 
had  at  last  reached  a  point  from  whence  it  aspired 
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triumphantly,  putting  forth  fresh  green  leaves,  and, 
finally,  its  flaming  coronal  surmounting  as  a  crowned 
victor  all  its  hindrances  and  attaining  unto  the  image  of 
the  glorious  luminary  whose  name  it  fitly  bears. 

Mark  that  turning  point  when,  at  the  lowest  state,  that 
turn  resolved  its  fate.  That  once  made  the  ascent  began, 
and  the  new  life  became  ever  more  and  more  masterful  over 
its  past  adversity  until  the  point  whence  it  victoriously 
pressed  sunward.  By  contrast  with  its  more  fortunate 
comrades,  its  flower  was  indeed  small,  but  it  had  vindicated 
itself  to  be  their  brother,  a  perfect  sunflower — the  least, 
and  yet  the  greatest,  of  that  brilliant  host. 

I  was  weary,  depressed,  bowed  down  by  the  assaults  of 
foes,  crushed  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  some  who  should 
have  been  my  stoutest  friends,  and  my  work  and  life 
appeared  broken. 

This  sunflower,  as  a  brother  in  adversity,  spoke  courage 
and  hope  to  my  soul.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  endured  its 
stern  fight  of  affliction  for  my  sake,  as  truly  as  the  Lord 
once  made  the  growth  and  withering  of  the  gourd  eloquent 
for  Jonah's  reproof. 

It  may  have  like  ministry  for  some  who  read  this  note 
and  see  this  picture  of  triumph  over  adversity. 


A    QUONDAM    LIBBARIAK- 
By  JOHN  MOETIMER. 

T7  OH  my  acquaintance  with  the  Quondam  Librarian  I  am 
indebted  to  my  old  friend  the  Quietist,  a  lover  of 
literature — in  whose  fair  pastures  he  is  the  gentlest  of 
browsers,  without  any  ambition  to  become  himself  an 
author — a  book  hunter  withal,  he  is  ever  on  the  look  out 
for  waifs  and  strays,  the  unconsidered  trifles  of  ill-assorted 
bookstalls.  Thereby  does  he  enrich  his  bookshelves,  usually 
at  a  very  small  outlay,  with  many  volumes  quaint,  rare,  or 
curious.  My  copy  of  "  The  Doctor,"  by  Southey,  a  bulky 
tome  of  near  upon  seven  hundred  pages,  he  obtained  for  a 
comparatively  few  pence,  making  of  the  purchase,  when 
he  knew  that  I  desired  it,  a  very  willing  transfer.  Lately 
he  submitted  to  me,  as  one  of  his  acquisitions,  a  volume  of 
much  smaller  dimensions  than  Southey's,  entitled  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Doctor,"  the  Doctor  in  this  case  being,  as  the 
title-page  goes  on  to  say,  "the  late  Mr.  James  Watson, 
formerly  librarian  of  the  Portico,  Manchester,  and  com- 
monly called  Ddctor  Watson."  It  was  published  in  1820, 
soon  after  the  Doctor's  death,  and  was  "  printed  for  the 
Editors,  by  George  Cave."  One  of  the  editors,  apparently, 
was  a  certain  Corporal  Trim,  a  humourist  of  the  Shandean 
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type,  who  has  availed  himself  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
volume  to  set  forth  what  he  calls  "  The  Humors  of  Trim," 
prefixing  thereto  a  dedicatoiy  page  of  his  own,  which  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  and  runs  thus :  "  To  every  body  or 
any  body,  yet  in  truth,  to  nobody  living  before  the  Flood, 
but  to  all  them  now  living,  and  to  their  each,  and  every  of 
their  wives,  and  sweethearts,  respectively,  and  respectfully, 
and  to  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  as  also  to  the 
Header,  the  following  publication  of  '  Scraps,  Raps  and 
Rhapsodies,'  hastily  undertaken,  imperfectly  executed,  and 
still  more  imperfectly  published,  is  without  the  Hesitation, 
Let,  Hindrance  or  Ceremony,  most  respectfully  inscribed, 
by  their  ever  dutiful,  ever  faithful,  most  hopeful,  and  very 
obseqious  servant,  Corporal  Trim."  With  the  Corporal,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  do  here,  save  to  note  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Bohemian  of  the  genial  order,  who 
lucklessly  got  himself  incarcerated  for  debt  in  Lancaster 
Castle,  wherefrom  he  wrote  lengthy  and  humorous  epistles 
describing  his  life  there,  to  his  friend  the  Doctor. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a  portrait  of  the  Doctor,  which, 
from  a  pencil  memorandum  of  a  former  owner,  we  learn 
was  "  taken  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  printed  from  stone  at 
Ridgefield,  August  1820."  It  shows  us  a  head  strongly 
outlined,  a  lengthened,  heavy  face,  shock-haired  above  the 
forehead,  with  large  eyes,  assertive  nose,  a  full-lipped 
mouth,  suggestive  of  both  humour  and  weakness,  and  with 
the  chin  of  it  resting  upon  a  thickly-folded  neckcloth.  He 
was,  we  are  told,  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  was  known, 
by  his  intimates,  as  "  the  little  Doctor."  The  matter  of  the 
book,  which  is  intended  to  convey  to  us  his  spirit,  consists 
of  a  brief  memoir,  bearing  the  initials  D.W.P.  as  those  of 
the  writer — which  initials,  a  pencil  note  tells  us,  stood  for 
D.  W.  Paynter, — anecdotes,  bon  mots  of  the  Doctor,  to- 
gether with  specimens  of  his  poetical  effusions. 
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In  the  reading  of  it  the  book  makes  us  acquainted  with 
a  strange,  erratic  figure,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
literary  resurrection.  James  Watson  was  born  in  Booth 
Street,  Tib  Lane,  Manchester,  in  the  year  1775.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  respectable  apothecary  who,  coming  here  from 
Darwen,  set  up  a  medical  dispensary  in  Hanging  Ditch. 
The  apothecary  sent  his  son  to  be  educated  first  to  a  Mrs. 
Penny — "  a  cankered  penny,"  her  pupil  afterwards  called 
her- — in  Half  Street,  near  the  Old  Church,  then  to  Mr. 
Byrom's  academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deansgate,  and 
eventually  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  His 
school  days  ended,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  James 
Higginson,  a  fustian  manufacturer  of  Peel  Hall,  near 
"Poor  Dicks,"  in  the  township  of  Little  Hulton.  Here, 
we  are  told,  he  remained  in  unwilling  bondage,  for  three 
years,  gaining,  along  with  his  knowledge  of  the  business, 
an  early  reputation  for  eccentricity  and  humour.  To  quote 
from  the  quaint  record  of  his  biographer,  we  read  that  "  he 
retained  his  situation  till  the  time  of  his  father's  demise; 
but  no  sooner  was  Mrs.  Martha  Watson  reduced  to  a  state 
of  widowhood  than  she  took  her  volatile  son  to  herself; 
and  having  imbibed,  from  her  late  husband,  a  pretty  clear 
knowledge  of  pharmacy,  the  gallant  Yorick  (possibly  for 
prudential  reasons)  was  immediately  initiated,  by  her,  in 
the  mysteries  of  that  art.  It  soon,  however,  became 
evident  (too  evident,  alas !  for  the  old  lady's  peace)  that 
the  golden  chimes  produced  by  a  mortar  and  pestle,  afforded 
less  pleasure  to  the  ear  of  her  reckless  Tyro  than  the 
unprofitable  jingle  of  verse — for  he  not  only  began  to 
scrape  acquisition  with  the  works  of  the  best  English 
poets  (particularly  with  those  of  the  immortal  Shakes- 
peare !),  but  also  to  invoke  the  Muse,  on  his  own  account, 
who  occasionally  condescended  to  oblige  him  with  an  ir- 
regular sonnet,  a  wild  ballad  or  a  humorous  epigram." 
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The  making  up  of  physic,  however,  was  no  more  to  his  taste 
than  the  manufacture  of  fustian,  and  as  an  apothecary  he 
was  a  distinct  failure.  By  the  way  it  is  on  record  that  he 
had  once  been  floored  by  his  father  for  telling  him,  in 
conundrum  fashion,  that  apothecaries  were  like  snipes, 
because  they  had  thick  heads  and  long  bills.  He  was  a 
trouble  to  his  mother,  too,  who  couldn't  keep  him  to  his 
work.  He  would  stroll  out  bareheaded  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  she  would  see  no  more  of  him  until  the  late  after- 
noon, when  he  would  saunter  back  in  the  same  hatless  con- 
dition, and  to  the  old  lady's  question  "  So  sir  !  whither  have 
you  been  rambling  ?  "  would  reply  :  "  Rambling,  mother  ! 
How  could  I  ramble  without  a  hat !  I've  merely  been  in. 
the  neighbourhood ! "  The  good  mother  little  knew  that 
he  kept  a  reserve  hat  at  a  bookseller's  in  the  market  place. 
Says  his  biographer :  "  She  had  often  occasion  to  reprove 
him  for  keeping  late  hours.  The  Doctor,  to  avoid  the  sin 
of  uttering  an  absolute  falsehood,  hit  upon  the  following 
notable  device — chalking  the  numbers  10  and  11  on  either 
side  of  the  doorcase  he  always  declared  that  he  regularly 
came  in  between  ten  and  eleven,  let  the  hour  be  ever  so 
untimely,  and  in  this  he  could  not  be  contradicted  as  his 
mother  constantly  retired  to  rest  soon  after  nine."  The 
poor  mother  had  but  a  troublous  time  with  her  erratic  son, 
but  she  lived  to  see  him  appointed  the  first  librarian  of  the 
Portico.  Meantime,  he  had  gained  a  reputation  in  the 
town  as  a  great  wit,  a  lover  of  books,  and  a  man  of  literary 
acquirements.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  very  retentive 
memory  of  the  Porson  kind,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  an  apt  quotation  was  needed.  This  ready  faculty 
did  not  forsake  him  even  in  his  cups,  a  condition  in  which 
the  poor  Doctor  was  often  to  be  found.  Going  home  one 
night  in  a  convivial  condition,  he  fell  into  a  heap  of  refuse, 
from  which,  for  the  edification  of  his  friends,  he  apostro- 
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phized  a  street  lamp  "  with  the  opening  speech  of  Octavian 
in  the  play  of  '  The  Mountaineers.' " 

Tis  dawn  ! 

Thou  hot  and  rolling  sun,  I  rise  before  thee ; 
For  I  have  twice  thy  scorching  flames  within  me, — 
And  am  more  restless  ! 

He  was  a  welcome  companion  at  dinner  tables,  and  in 
taverns,  which  helped  to  his  ultimate  undoing.  He  was  a 
prolific  punster,  and  had  a  quick  and  merry  wit  in  the 
production  of  impromptus  and  epigrams.  You  find  a 
good  many  of  these  scattered  among  his  verse,  which  often 
takes  the  sonnet-form  in  his  addresses  to  fair  ladies,  who 
were  numerous,  and  to  whom  he  always  expresses  himself 
in  sentiments  of  unexceptionable  purity.  He  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  drama,  and  was  himself  an  amateur 
actor  whose  ambition  it  was  to  play  Eichard  III.,  after  the 
manner  of  his  friend  G.  F.  Cooke,  then  a  notable  figure  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Fountain  Street.  At  that  playhouse 
the  Doctor  was  a  well-known  spectator  and  critic,  who,  for 
a  time  issued  a  weekly  stage  review  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Townsman,"  which  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  half 
the  town.  He  wrote  laudatory  verses  for  the  actors  he 
admired,  and  occasionally  favoured  them  with  a  song  or 
an  address  from  the  stage.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
newspapers  of  his  time,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  wide  reading, 
was  engaged  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cowdroy,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Manchester  Gazette,  as  a  compiler  of  "  The  Gleaner : 
or  entertainment  for  the  Fireside,"  a  periodical  which  had 
a  large  and  ready  sale. 

There  are  a  good  many  anecdotes  told  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  foibles  of  this  quaint  and  picturesque  Doctor,  who 
seems,  of  a  truth,  to  have  been  no  man's  enemy  but  his 
own.  He  used  to  go  about  with  a  crab  stick,  with  a  coffin- 
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nail  driven  into  the  head  of  it  to  remind  him  of  death. 
His  favourite  drink  was  brandy,  a  glass  of  which  he  would 
call  for  as  a  "coffin-nail,"  and  "he  would  frequently  tell 
his  friends  how  many  coffin-nails  he  had  driven  or  drank 
during  the  day."  One  day  John  Lamb,  the  landlord  of  the 
Garrick's  Head,  while  the  Doctor's  back  was  turned,  sur- 
reptitiously drank  his  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  When 
the  theft  was  detected,  this  impromptu  was  forthcoming  :  — 

Thy  name  Lamb,  change  to  Wolf  or  Bruin  ! 

To  flout  thee,  'tis  but  fair ; 
That  thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  ruin, 

My  looks  must  needs  declare ! 

A  plague  on  thy  insatiate  maw  ! 

'Twould  make  a  parson  rail — 
That  pincers-like,  thy  throat  should  draw 

My  golden  coffin-nail ! 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Brookes,  of  "  Old  Church "  fame,  re- 
cognized in  him  a  kindred  humourist,  and  they  would  bandy 
words  together.  Once,  however,  the  fun  was  not  to  the 
liking  of  Joshua,  and  he  exclaimed :  "  Thou  art  a  black- 
guard, Jemmy,"  to  which  the  Doctor  replied  :  "  If  I  be  not 
a  blackguard,  Joss,  I  am  next  to  one." 

Librarians  one  has  heard  of  who  have  known  little  about 
the  insides  of  the  books  which  they  had  to  conserve,  but 
the  Doctor  was  not  of  those,  and  so  it  happened,  to  quote 
the  words  of  his  biographer,  that  "when  the  Portico  in 
Mosley  Street  (a  structure  which  had  long  been  wanted  in 
this  opulent  and  improving  town)  was  completed,  Mr. 
Watson,  by  a  select  committee  of  the  proprietors,  was 
nominated  to  the  librarianship,  an  office  which  his  ardent 
attachment  to,  and  general  knowledge  of  books,  rendered 
doubly  acceptable."  Further  we  read,  and  this  is  all  the 
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knowledge  we  have  of  his  doings  there,  that  "For  several 
years  the  Doctor  conducted  himself  at  the  Portico  with 
more  regularity  and  decorum  than  might  probably  have 
been  expected  from  him ;  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
whole  body  of  proprietors,  to  many  of  whose  houses  he 
received  repeated  invitations,  of  which  he  usually  availed 
himself,  and  seldom  omitted,  on  these  occasions  by  his 
brilliant  sallies  of  wit,  'to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.'  How- 
ever, his  former  whimsical  habits  returning  upon  him,  he 
grew  exceedingly  remiss  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office,  absented  himself  from  the  Library  first  for  many 
hours  in  the  day,  then  for  several  days  in  the  week,  and 
afterwards  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  month,  till  ulti- 
mately, from  a  consciousness  of  error,  he  was  ashamed  to 
return  at  all — though  he  had  been  specially  advised  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  who  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
influence,  to  face  the  committee  at  all  hazards,  and  they 
would  freely  exert  every  nerve  towards  his  re-instatement. 
But  counsel  and  entreaty  proving  alike  ineffectual,  the 
post,  as  a  natural  consequence,  was  given  to  another." 

Then  this  poor  Doctor,  having  been  kindly  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Henry  Race,  who  kept  a  boarding  school  at 
Altrincham,  became  an  usher  there.  "  Here,"  we  are  told, 
he  lived  at  perfect  ease,  was  temperate,  diligent  and 
sedate,"  but  alas !  from  this  haven  he  was  lured  back,  by 
some  of  his  old  companions,  to  Manchester,  where  he  fell 
into  his  old  ways,  and  remained  so  long  away  "that  the 
same  sense  of  shame  which  would  not  allow  him  to  appear 
before  his  masters  at  the  Portico,  prevented  his  return  to 
Altrincham,  and  thus  the  gay,  the  witty,  the  incautious 
Watson  was  again,  and  for  ever,  destitute  of  a  home." 

Henceforth  the  poor  wanderer,  who  never  seems  to  have 
lost  his  gaiety  of  spirit,  experienced  strange  and  sad 
vicissitude,  so  that,  "to  him,  a  narrow  bench  in  the 
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meanest  tavern,  was  a  couch  of  down ;  and  so  familiar  did 
this  abject  mode  of  resting  become,  that  he  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a  comfortable  bed,  for  a 
line  of  chairs  and  a  good  fire."  In  these  destitute  days  he 
managed  to  make  up  scrap  books  of  cuttings  from  news- 
papers, which  he  would  dispose  of  to  friendly  purchasers. 
When  town  resources  failed,  the  wandering  jester,  in 
search  of  hospitality,  would  visit  his  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  "His  final  ramble  was  to Didsbury, where 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  June,  1820,  he  was  unhappily 
drowned  in  the  river  Mersey.  His  remains  were  not  dis- 
covered till  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  on  the  evening  of 
which  day  they  were  privately,  yet  with  becoming  decency, 
interred  in  the  village  churchyard." 

I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been  induced  to  write  these 
words  regarding  the  Quondam  Librarian  had  he  not,  in 
one  or  two  features  of  his  life,  touched  one's  imagination. 
Within  sight  of  the  Portico,  looking  down  Mosley  Street, 
is  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  this  edifice  in  connection 
with  our  subject,  in  his  destitute  days,  we  read  thus : 
"  Often  he  was  compelled,  by  hard  necessity,  to  wander  the 
cheerless  and  deserted  streets  ....  pinched  with  hunger 
and  benumbed  with  cold.  Often,  in  the  darkest  hour,  has 
he  tremblingly  climbed  over  the  palisades  which  invest  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  to  obtain,  beneath  its  inhospitable 
portico,  a  shelter  from  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Here,  with 
no  companion  but  reflection,  with  no  covering  but 
his  own  apparel,  with  no  other  pillow  than  that  which  a 
cold  step,  or  a  column's  base  afforded,  the  miserable 
Yorick  often  lay — 

"  Till  morning  dawned  upon  the  drowsy  world." 

To  bring  the   Opium  Eater  into  connection  with  our 
Quondam  Librarian  is  to  bring  him  into  strange,  though 
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not  altogether  alien  company.  Yet  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  they  seem  to  come  together.  The  church  is 
associated  with  De  Qtiincey,  and  was  built  for  one  of  his 
early  tutors,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall.  In  his  "  Confessions  " 
De  Quincey  tells  us  that  he  was  present  at  the  consecration 
of  it,  and  describes  the  opening  ceremony,  and,  later,  he  was 
accustomed,  on  Sundays,  to  come  to  the  services  there,  from 
Greenheys.  The  Portico  was  not  built  then,  but,  in  after 
years,  he  used  it,  while  visiting  Manchester,  and  carried 
away  with  him  the  mistaken  impression,  gathered  from  the 
name,  that  its  subscribers  were  Stoics  or  followers  of  Zeno, 
referring  to  them  as  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Porch."  De 
Quincey,  like  the  Doctor,  was  a  Grammar-school  boy,  who 
made  a  memorable  flight  from  his  school,  and  entered  upon 
a  period  of  vagrancy,  during  which  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
sleep  in  the  open-air  on  the  hill-sides  in  Wales,  and  to 
wander  forlorn,  hungry  and  homeless,  in  the  streets  of 
London.  In  this  wise,  in  a  kind  of  companionship  in 
suffering,  do  the  two  come  together. 

Whenever  I  have  attended  service  at  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  I  have  thought  of  the  boy  De  Quincey  as  an  auditor 
there,  whose  experiences  of  the  devotional  kind  form  an 
interesting  feature  of  his  "  Confessions."  In  these  later 
days  a  decree  has  gone  forth  that  the  church  shall  be 
demolished,  but  as  long  as  it  lasts,  I  shall  never  look  across 
the  railings  that  enclose  it  without  thinking  of  the  poor, 
miserable,  and  erstwhile  librarian  of  the  Portico  climbing 
over  them  in  the  night  to  seek  shelter  in  the  porch  from 
the  wind  and  the  rain. 


MADAME   DE   SEVIGNE. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

PO  converse  is  to  live,  might  well  serve  for  a  motto 
expressive  of  the  principal  feature  of  French  society 
and  literature  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  previous  era  produced  Montaigne,  the  first 
prose  writer  to  free  himself  from  academics  and  say  what 
he  thought  in  his  own  words ;  Rabelais,  the  pioneer  of  the 
art  of  saying  nothing  but  meaning  much;  Brantome,  the 
premier  gossip;  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  the  daintiest  of 
story-tellers;  and  after  them  a  cavalcade  of  authors  of 
"  Memoires  "  more  or  less  mendacious,  with  Generalissimo 
Tallemant  in  the  rear.  The  tendency  of  literature  on  the 
line  thus  drawn  was  to  become  more  conversational;  in 
ever-divergent  contrast  with  the  work  of  the  purists, 
Malherbe,  Balzac,  the  Solon  of  French  prose,  and  the  rest. 
These  two  types  were  most  distinct  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  On  the  side  of  academical  uniformity, 
following  the  learned  masterly  technique  of  the  writers 
last  named,  were  Boileau  and  his  French  polish,  "  revise 
your  work  twenty  times,  and  polish  and  re-polish 
incessantly;"  Racine,  the  most  perfect  example  of 
Boileau's  advice ;  Flechier,  less  happy  in  prose ;  La 
Bruyere,  with  his  nut-like  style,  hard  to  crack,  crisp  and 
sweet  to  the  palate;  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  man  of  long 
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life  and  short  phrases.  Ranged  in  opposition  we  find 
besides  those  just  enumerated  such  diverse  writers  as 
B-egnier  in  satire,  La  Fontaine  in  verse,  Moliere  in 
comedy,  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  in  theology,  St.  Simon  in 
Memoires  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  everything.  The 
swift  growth  of  the  lighter  vein  was  most  largely  due  to 
the  Salon  Rambouillet,  first  of  its  kind,  a  very  Court  of 
Literature.  From  the  days  of  Henri  the  Great  it  gathered 
to  its  brain  the  best  intelligences  in  France,  intellectual 
and  gossipy  alike,  the  one  studying  mankind  in  the  mass, 
the  other  in  the  individual.  There  is  no  great  cry  between 
philosophy  and  scandal;  they  are  kin  as  laughter  and 
pathos.  From  this  source  flowed  a  sparkling  river  of 
style,  fickle,  unconstrained,  versatile,  without  tradition  or 
method,  conformable  to  all  diversities  of  talent  and  every 
variety  of  genius,  irrigating  the  arid  deserts  of  scholasticism 
and  producing  a  verdure  that  has  made  French  literature 
the  most  picturesque  in  Europe.  To  be  plain,  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  France,  as 
compared  with  other  European  literatures,  were — and  are 
— its  wit,  its  intimacy,  its  air  of  conversation,  its  know- 
ledge of  the  world  of  men  and  women ;  its  keen,  intelligent 
astuteness  whether  in  courtesy  or  ridicule,  its  delicacy  of 
feeling,  its  piquancy,,  grace  and  courtliness  of  diction. 
All  these  in  varying  degrees  of  excellence  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Letters  "  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who,  without 
effort  and  with  no  suspicion  of  it  herself,  made  written 
conversation  a  new  literary  type,  and  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  letters  a  masterpiece  unique  in  the  whole 
realm  of  literature. 

A  reading  of  her  numerous  published  letters,  filling 
some  three  thousand  pages  of  close  print — a  long  but  not 
wearying  matter — would  almost  convince  one  that  their 
writer  had  not  known  serious  trouble.  This  is  far  from 
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true.  Naturally  brave  and  of  an  energetic  temperament, 
her  dominating  intelligence  saw  the  futility  of  complaint 
where  redress  lay  in  her  own  power  or  in  mere  patience. 

"  We  often,"  she  remarked,  "  dread  misfortunes  which 
lose  the  name  through  change  of  our  thoughts  and 
inclinations."  So  she  faced  her  world  with  firm  front, 
bringing  all  her  energies  to  the  task  of  minimising  her 
trials  and  augmenting  her  joys.  "  Fortune  is  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions,"  was  a  saying  of  hers;  which 
she  so  well  succeeded  in  proving  that  it  was  remarked — 
and  wrongly — that  she  had  more  enjoyment  and  vivacity 
than  sensibility.  An  infancy  without  parents;  marriage 
without  love;  her  husband,  a  deceitful,  duel-killed  roue; 
widowed  in  the  fulness  of  her  youth  and  beauty  with  the 
care  of  two  young  children;  her  son,  barely  reared,  joining 
the  army,  filling  her  with  fear  for  his  safety ;  her  daughter 
following  a  husband  to  the  end  of  the  realm;  long 
separation  filling  her  days  with  uneasiness ;  short  reunions 
whose  tenderness  embittered  the  subsequent  absences; 
fortune  almost  vanishing  under  the  lavishness  of  son  and 
carelessness  of  son-in-law;  watchings;  cares;  apprehen- 
sions; illness;  old  age.  Such  was  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  behind  the  scenes,  hidden  as  far  as  might  be  from 
the  sight,  sympathy  or  otherwise  of  all  but  one  or  two. 
True,  she  had  many  compensations ;  but  these  were  almost 
wholly  due  to  her  bravery  and  brightness. 

The  5th  of  February  was  a  noteworthy  date  in  her 
calendar.  On  this  day  in  the  year  1626  she  was  born ;  on 
this  day  in  1651  her  husband  died;  and  on  this  day  in 
1671  began  that  lifelong  separation  from  her  daughter,  a 
loss  to  her  and  a  gain  to  literature.  It  was  at  the  Place 
Royale  in  Paris'  that  Marie,  the  wife  of  Celsus  Benignus 
Rabutin,  Chevalier  and  Baron  de  Chantal,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who  was  baptised  the  next  day  at  the  Church  of 
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St.   Paul,   and  was  known  until  her  eighteenth  year  as 
Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal.     When  she  was  one  year  old, 
her    father,     commanding     a     regiment     of     gentlemen 
volunteers,  was  killed  by,  it  is  said,  the  hand  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  defending  the  Isle  of  Rhe  against  the  attack 
of  the  English.     For  the  next  nine  years  her  upbringing 
fell  to  the  care  of  her  mother  and  her  mother's  brother, 
Christopher  de   Coulanges,   the   "  good "   Abbe   of   Notre 
Dame  de  Livry,  who,  from  1636,  was  left  alone,  worthy 
custodian  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  his  lovely,  loving 
and  loved  niece.     For  some  time  she  was  a  fellow-pupil 
under  Menage  (who  was  a  considerable  figure  in  her  life) 
with    Julie    d'Angennes,    daughter    of    the    Marquise    de 
Eambouillet,  and  Marie-Madeleine  Pioche  de  la  Vergne, 
better  known  a  few  years  later  as  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
Chapelain  had  also  a  great  share  in  her  acquirement  of 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  perhaps  Greek,  and  though 
between  the  two  she  became  a  scholar  she  never  degenerated 
into  a  blue-stocking.     The  doors  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet 
were    doubtless    opened    to    her    by    her    friend    Julie 
d'Angennes;   but  her  satirical   humour  saved   her   from 
becoming  one  of  those  precieuses  whom  Moliere  was  so 
soon   to   hold   to   the  laughter   of   the   nation.      On   the 
1st   of   August,    1644,    at  eighteen,    she    married   Henri, 
Marquis   de    Sevigne,    an   illustrious   noble    of   Brittany, 
bringing  him  a  dowry  of  one  hundred  thousand  ecus.     The 
man  was  a  selfish  roue,  with  eyes  for  every  woman  but  his 
wife,  spending  her  dowry  in  debauchery  of  the  most  open 
kind;  but  she  did  not  complain.     The  worst  we  find  her 
saying  is :  "  M.  de  Sevigne  esteems  but  does  not  love  me; 
on  my  side  I  love  but  do  not  esteem  him."     Menage  may 
have  been  her  consoler.     His  reported  remark  is  certainly 
original.     "  The  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to 
M.  de  Sevigne  was  to  marry  you;  for  everyone  remarks, 
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'  What  a  scamp  for  such,  a  woman !' '  Tallemant  de 
Reaux  had  also  a  characteristic  little  compliment  for 
"  our  immortal  epistolary,"  as  he  styled  her :  "  Her 
husband  had  the  bad  taste  to  become  amorous  of  Madame 
de  Grondran.  I  liked  his  wife  better."  Her  married  life 
was  a  short  one.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1651,  Sevigne 
met  the  Chevalier  d'Albret  in  a  duel  about,  of  course,  the 
ubiquitous  woman,  and  was  brought  home  with  a  wound 
of  which  he  died  the  following  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  his  wife's  unfeigned  regret,  tempered  perhaps  by  the 
thought  that  she  had  gained  rest,  and  an  opportunity 
for  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  her  son  and 
daughter.  Of  her  son  Charles,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  he  was  much  more 
lovable  than  his  sister,  despite  his  escapades  and  frolics, 
for  which  his  Lieutenancy  in  the  Dauphin's  Gensd'armes 
was,  in  measure,  responsible.  With  a  note  that  he  became 
the  King's  Lieutenant  for  the  Comte  of  Nantes  we  may 
dismiss  him  from  further  consideration  in  the  present 
article.  Immediately  after  her  husband's  affairs  were 
settled  Madame  de  Sevigne  retired  from  social  life  for 
some  three  years.  On  her  return  from  seclusion  she  was 
only  twenty-eight,  and  more  beautiful  than  before.  "  She 
was  fair  and  gay,"  observed  a  contemporary,  "  a  smiling 
picture  of  virtuous  womanhood;  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit 
gave  lustre  to  her  expressive  eyes,  shone  from  her  ever- 
changing  pupils,  and,  as  she  herself  said,  was  luminous 
even  behind  the  curtain  of  her  transparent  eyelids." 
Tallemant  presented  her  at  this  time  as  "  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  witty  women  of  the  day.  She  sings,  dances 
and  has  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  wit.  She  is  straight- 
forward, and  unable  to  refrain  from  saying  what  she 
thinks  proper.  Some  one  wrote  her  a  letter  asking  her  not 
to  show  it  to  anyone.  She  allowed  several  days  to  go  by, 
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then  showed  it  with  the  remark :  '  If  I  hatched  this  much 
longer  it  would  be  a  book !' '  Another  admirer,  I  forget 
whom,  referred  to  her  as  the  "  young  and  merry  Marquise 
de  Sevigne."  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  was  so  touched 
with  her  as  to  adopt  her  for  one  of  the  characters  in  her 
novel,  "  Clelie."  Naturally,  she  was  much  sought  after, 
but  never — once  was  enough — entertained  the  thought  of 
a  second  marriage  though  she  had  for  suitors,  to  name 
only  a  few,  her  cousin  Bussy-Rabutin,  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
brother  of  the  great  Conde,  Fouquet  the  Surintendent 
of  Finance,  and  her  tutor,  poor  Menage.  It  is  said  that 
M.  Pelletier  once  found  Menage  holding  the  hands  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  between  his;  as  he  drew  them  away 
Pelletier  observed :  "  Menage,  with  all  your  talents,  those 
are  the  finest  works  that  ever  left  your  hands."  One 
testimony  to  her  charm  remains  in  the  circumstance  that 
her  rejected  suitors  became  her  friends ;  and  another,  that 
for  forty  years  she  mixed  with  the  best — and  in  another 
sense,  perhaps  the  worst — society  of  the  Capital  without 
the  least  stain  on  her  reputation ;  "  most  obstinately 
chaste,"  said  one. 

In  1663  she  presented  her  witty  and  beautiful  daughter, 
Frances  Margaret,  at  Court,  and  six  years  later  married 
her  to  Lieutenant-General  Francis  de  Castellane  Adhemar 
de  Monteuil,  Comte  de  Grignan,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  King,  Governor  of  Provence.  He  was  really  a 
gentleman,  fond  of  his  wife,  with  a  wholesome  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  pretty  mother-in-law  and  her  pretty 
wit.  Though  not  exactly  a  spendthrift,  he  had  but  a 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  coinage  of  his  country,  being 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  value  of  any  sum  that  could 
not  be  represented  by  gold.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the 
frequent  call  for  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  rescue.  She 
was  frantically  fond  of  her  daughter,  and  refused  her 
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nothing.  In  one  of  her  earliest  letters  she  confessed : 
"  If  you  are  my  preservative,  I  am  but  too  much  indebted 
to  you,  and  cannot  surely  too  much  love  the  love  I  have 
for  you."  In  marrying  the  girl  to  a  courtier  she  thought 
to  be  always  near  her;  but  in  less  than  two  years  the 
King,  to  protect  his  Spanish  frontier,  ordered  the  Comte 
de  Grignan  to  his  post  in  Provence,  and  the  fatal  5th  of 
February,  1671,  witnessed  the  perpetual  separation  of 
mother  and  daughter.  So  began  the  quarter  of  a  century 
and  the  long  series  of  letters  to  Madame  de  Grignan, 
disclosing  Madame  de  Sevigne's  private  life,  her  habits, 
work,  favourite  books,  thoughts,  the  minute  details  of  the 
society  in  which  she  moved  and  of  which  she  was  the  soul ; 
told  in  a  variety  of  moods — joyous,  tender,  dreamy, 
compassionate;  smiles  touched  with  tears,  raillery  and  wit 
without  bitterness,  badinage  devoid  of  licentiousness  or 
prudery,  religion  without  bigotry ;  simple  and  natural  and 
displaying  but  few  excesses,  an  almost  hysterical  maternal 
love,  an  equally  strong  hatred  of  libertinism  and  bad  faith, 
and  one  careless  letter,  gaily  describing  the  awful 
sufferings  of  and  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Breton 
rebels,  for  which  there  is  no  good  excuse.  It  was  sufficient 
to  think  the  least  ill  of  her  daughter  to  incur  the  mother's 
dislike,  so,  to  the  sufferings  of  Madame  de  Brinvilliers 
who  had  sinned  in  this  way,  Madame  de  Sevigne  added 
the  callousness  of  an  executioner.  Though  no  prude,  her 
virtue  gave  her  reason  for  maintaining  her  right  to  blush, 
to  be  ashamed  of  and  to  despise  the  men  and  women  of 
gallantry.  Of  Madame  de  Lionne,  who  was  an  accomplice 
in  her  own  daughter's  undoing,  she  observes :  "  For  a 
lonsr  time  I  have  noticed  this  in  a  number  of  mothers." 

O 

What  a  scathing  remark  on  maternal  duty !  Again, 
"  the  name  of  Olonne  is  too  difficult  to  purify,"  and,  on 
the  death  of  the  notorious  Princesse  de  Monaco,  all  she 
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says  by  way  of  epitaph,  is  :  "  The  pity  that  she  engendered 
for  herself  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  anyone  to  praise 
her." 

Many  of  the  letters  were  dated  from  Paris,  where  she 
lived  at  her  mansion,  the  Hotel  Carnavalet,  and  in  these 
enchanted  mirrors  are  to  be  found  the  Court  news  and 
intrigues,  the   King  and  his   mistresses,   the  gossip,  the 
literary    anecdotes,    adventures    with    the    wits    and    the 
wisdoms,  descriptions  of  events  that  became  historical — 
the  engagement  of  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  the  marriage 
of  Madame  de  Louvois,  the  death  of  Yatel,  the  trial  of 
Fouquet — new  plays  and  new  books,  church,  events,  wars, 
festivals,  toilettes.     Here,  too,  we  meet  our  old  friends  the 
Brancases,  the  Honvilles,  the  Montausiers  and  the  rest 
whose  doings  and  sayings   are   so  much  to  the  fore  in 
Tallement  and  La  Bruyere,  and  who,  but  for  such  records 
might  have  dropped  into  the  oubliettes  of  the  past  without 
sign.      Other   letters   have    the    address    of    Madame    de 
Sevigne's  country  seat  at  Les  Roches,  near  Vitre;  these 
are  full  of  a  witty  philosophy,  social  satire,  anecdotes  of 
provincial  life,  country  events,  musings  on  religion,  and 
notes   on  her  reading.      A   third   short   series    was   sent 
from  Yichy,  where  Madame  went  to  endeavour  to  cure 
rheumatism    with    some    success.      Though    Madame    de 
Grignan's  answers  were  destroyed,  one  does  not  miss  them, 
they  are  so  readily  inferred  from  the  context  of  those  we 
are  considering.     Quite  early  in  the  correspondence  the 
mother   wrote :    "  Are   you   sure   that  my  letters  are   as 
agreeable  to  you  as  you  say  ?     I  don't  feel  them  to  be  so 
when  they  leave  my  hands,  though  I   fancy  they  may 
become  so  when  they  pass  into  yours.     It  is  indeed  lucky, 
my  dear,  that  you  like  them,  for  you  are  so  laden  with 
them   that   you    were    otherwise    to   be    seriously    pitied. 
M.   de   Coulanges   wants   sadly  to   know  which   of   your 
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'  ladies '  has  such  a  taste  for  them ;  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  good  sign  for  her ;  for  my  style  is  so  careless  that  one 
needs  a  ready  wit  and  some  worldly  wisdom  to  be  able 
to  make  it  out."  One  can  easily  guess  what  the  daughter 
had  been  writing,  and  with  what  eagerness  and  pleasure 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters  were  welcomed  by,  no  doubt, 
the  whole  Grignan  establishment.  They  kept  the  post 
busy.  Madame  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  "  Messieurs  les 
postillions  who  are  incessantly  trotting  the  roads  to  carry 
your  letters  back  and  forth,  so  that  there  is  never  a  day 
when  they  are  not  bearing  one  to  you  or  to  me.  At  all 
hours  of  every  day  there  is  one  somewhere  flying  through 
the  country.  Good  fellows !  how  obliging  they  are ! 
What  a  splendid  idea  is  the  post !"  When  one  considers 
the  flimsiness  of  paper,  the  accidents  of  continuous  and 
lengthy  travel,  the  infidelities  of  the  couriers,  the 
tricks  of  Government  spies  and  the  ruthless  inquisition  of 
the  cabinet  noir,  the  occasional  seasonable  ordered  disorder 
of  a  large  household,  the  careless  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  the  number  of  years  covered,  it  is  an  "  imperishable 
accident  "  that  so  few  of  these  letters  have  succumbed  on 
their  way  to  a  future  for  which  they  were  never  intended. 
Had  Madame  de  Sevigne  but  glanced  at  posterity  with  the 
corner  of  an  eye  these  delightful  scribblings  might  have 
been  classed  as  "  models  of  epistolary  literature,"  and 
packed  away  in  that  obscure  corner  within  whose  bourne 
lie  the  other  models  we  are  recommended  to  read — and 
don't.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Voltaire,  that  these 
letters  "  are  an  excellent  criticism  upon  studied  letters  of 
wit,  and  still  more,  upon  those  fictitious  letters  which 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  epistolary  style  by  a  recital  of 
false  sentiments  and  feigned  adventures  to  imaginary 
correspondents." 

Of  the  rest  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  life  little  is  known 
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beyond  what  she  chose  to  tell  in  her  letters  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  those  we  refer  you  for  the  best 
telling-.     The  year  1695  saw  her  make  her  last  journey  to 
Provence    for   the    marriage    of    her   grandson,    the    new 
Marquis  de  Grignan,  with  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Amant.    In 
default  of  being  able  to  write  to  her  daughter,  with  whom 
she  was  staying,  she  chose  to  pen  a  pretty  description  of 
the   ceremony  to   her  next   favourite   correspondent,   her 
uncle  Coulanges,  who  must  have  been  at  this  time  in  his 
ninetieth   year.      Some    time    later,    about    October,    her 
daughter  fell  ill,  and  the  mother,  sixty-nine  years  of  age, 
sustained  for  six  months  the  role  of  nurse.     She  herself 
tells  her  uncle  something  of  her  trials  at  this  harrassing 
period — how,    amongst    other   matters,    she    used    to    rise 
several  times  every  night  to  see  that  all  was  well.     On 
her  daughter's  recovery  towards  the  summer  of  1696  she, 
worn-out,  became  ill  in  her  turn,  and  of  such  illness,  on 
the  6th  of  August  pronounced  small-pox  and  incurable, 
she  died  on  the  20th  of  that  month.    Saint  Simon,  who  had 
so  little  to  tell  of  her  otherwise — we  suppose  she  was  not 
sufficiently  notorious  for  his  scandal-loving  quill — condoles 
for    his    apparent    neglect    by    a    graceful    obituary:  — 
"  Madame  de  Sevigne,  so  amiable  and  of  such  excellent 
company,  died  at  the  house  of  her  daughter,  her  idol,  who 
little  deserved  to  be  so.     I  was  very  intimate  with  the 
Marquis  de  Grignan,  her  grandson.     This  lady,  by  her 
natural  graces,  the  sweetness  of  her  wit,  communicated 
these  qualities  to  those  who  had  them  not ;  she  was  besides 
extremely  good,  and  knew  thoroughly  many  things  without 
ever  wishing  to  appear  as  though  she  knew  anything." 

It  was  by  the  accident  of  broken  pledges  that  her 
letters  came  to  be  published.  After  her  death  some  few 
were  lent  for  private  perusal  to  family. friends,  who  took 
secret  copies.  A  pamphlet  containing  fifty  was  published 
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at  Troyes,  and  two  surreptitious  editions  appeared  at 
Rouen  and  the  Hague  in  1726,  with  the  title  "  Letters 
of  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Marquise  de  Sevigne,  to 
her  daughter,  the  Comtesse  de  Grignan."  Her  name 
roused  such  curiosity  that  these  editions  soon  spread  over 
France.  The  Grignan  family,  incensed  at  the  un- 
authorised use  made  of  the  manuscripts,  were  constrained, 
in  justice  to  the  author,  to  publish  full  copies  and  an 
authoritative  collection — carefully  edited  and  expurgated 
of  the  circumstances  relating  to  purely  family  affairs — 
was  issued  in  1734,  after  which  there  were,  and  continue 
to  be,  many  prints  in  French  and  a  few  in  other 
languages. 

The  period  covered  by  the  letters  is  the  most  agreeable 
in  French  social  and  literary  history.  From  the  first 
pages  we  recognise  the  growth  and  tendency  of  society; 
its  increasing  literary  character — a  peculiarity  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  by  and  existing  in  no  other  aristocracy 
except  that  of  England  for  the  corresponding  period. 
During  the  years  preceding  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
correspondence,  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  noted 
for  its  assassinations,  poisonings  and  a  rage  for  duelling 
amongst  the  men  and  an  incredibly  abandoned  behaviour 
amongst  women  even  of  birth,  beauty  and  wit,  unless — 
which  is  unlikely  with  such  multifarious  corroborative 
testimony — they  have  been  libelled.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  a  few  reactionaries  who  took  to  the'  study  of  meta- 
physics of  a  sentimental  kind,  ultimately  developing  into 
precieuses,  and  being  admitted  to  that  abode  of  good 
morals  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  Licentiousness  and  gross 
orgies  were  rampant  amongst  the  young  nobles  until  the 
death  of  Mazarin.  When  Louis  XIV.  asserted  himself  he, 
in  granting  his  favours  to  these  libertines,  insisted  on 
politeness,  elegance  and  dignity.  There  remained  plenty 
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of  coarseness  under  the  gilt,  but  as  outward  propriety  was 
observed  public  opinion  began  to  discourage  ignobleness 
and  dissoluteness.  In  consequence,  disorder  and  vice 
became,  so  to  say,  less  scandalous,  decency  more  obvious, 
and  refinement,  expression  and  wit  more  simple.  Moliere 
depicted  and  ridiculed  the  vices  and  eccentricities  of 
mankind  in  comedy;  La  Bruyere  satirised  them  in 
epigrammatic  paragraphs;  La  Rochefoucauld  in  maxims; 
and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  an  epistolary  Moliere,  confined 
her  observations  to  the  narrower  limits  of  the  society 
around  her.  When  she  took  her  place  in  the  social  sphere 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  and  began  her  letter  writing 
a  decade  later,  French  society  was  really  very  simple  and 
easy,  gracefully  animated,  pleased  with  any  triviality 
presented  in  artistic  form;  artificial,  of  course,  gaining 
from  a  visit,  a  letter,  pleasure  out  of  all  proportions  to  its 
merits,  since  it  was  a  matter  for  interminable  discussion 
with  one's  associates.  Madame  de  Sevigne  has  hit  off  this 
characteristic  in  two  short  phrases :  "  The  vaguest  rumour 
is  a  fine  subject  to  argue  and  chat  about.  That  is  what 
we  do  night  and  day,  morning  and  evening  without  aim, 
without  end,  and  we  hope  you  do  likewise."  Again : 
"  After  dinner  we  went  and  chatted  in  the  most  pleasant 
wood  in  the  world;  we  remained  there  till  six  o'clock 
engaged  in  every  variety  of  converse,  kindly,  pleasing, 
amiable,  and  affectionate  both  for  you  and  for  me,  so  that 
I  was  much  impressed."  Here  we  have  the  essence  of 
the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  can  see  how,  if  a  mere  trifle 
could  furnish  a  day's  gossip,  the  production  of  a  book 
would,  in  a  cloud  of  chatter,  make  its  author  famous — till 
another  appeared.  So  we  arrive  at  the  opening  phrase  of 
this  article,  and  a  certain  semi-public  popularity  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  as  an  epistolary  during  her  life.  Her 
letters  as  individual  written  documents,  brilliant  as  works 
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of  art,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  little  secrets,  but  free  from 
slander,  made  quite  a  sensation  in  society.  Lucky  was 
the  recipient  esteemed,  and  proud  was  he  or  she  to  publish 
it  abroad.  A  few  letters  even  in  these  haphazard  methods 
of  publication  gained  special  titles  for  some  significance 
they  possessed.  For  instance :  "  I  can't  help  telling  you 
what  happened  this  morning,"  wrote  Madame  de 
Coulanges  to  her  friend ;  "  I  was  told  that  one  of  Madame 
de  Thianges'  pages  had  called.  I  gave  orders  for  his 
admission ;  this  is  what  he  had  to  say  to  me :  '  Madame, 
my  mistress  begs  you  to  send  her  two  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  the  letter  au  cheval  and  the  one  of  the 
Prairie.'  I  told  the  page  I  would  take  them  to  Madame 
de  Thianges,  and  so  got  rid  of  him.  Your  letters  are  as 
famous  as  they  deserve  to  be,  as  you  see;  they  certainly 
are  delicious,  and  you  are  like  your  letters."  As  everyone 
wished  to  read  and  possess  a  copy  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
rush  for  even  an  unauthoritative  printed  edition  after 
the  writer's  death. 

The  style  of  the  letters  is  easy  and  unstudied.  "  You 
know,"  said  she,  "  I  write  off-hand  which  causes  my  letters 
to  be  so  loose;  but  it  is  my  style,  and  perhaps  it  has  a 
better  effect  than  one  more  studied."  She  never  once 
thought  of,  or  at  any  rate  attempted  to  write,  a  fine  letter. 
She  could  not  bear  to  read  them  over  after  they  had  been 
written;  indeed,  the  major  part  are  so  long  that  she  had 
no  time.  "  If  you  find  a  thousand  faults  in  this  letter 
excuse  them,  for  there  is  no  reading  it  over  for  me,"  was 
one  observation ;  again,  "  My  letters  are  written  straight 
off ;  I  never  try  to  improve  but  I  worsen  them."  She  was 
always  animated,  picturesque,  witty ;  everything  seemed  to 
receive  a  new  beauty  from  her  pen.  Perfectly  serene  and 
open,  she  despised  pretence,  and  so  escaped  the  contagion 
of  the  pedantry  and  affectation  surrounding  her.  In 
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consequence  there  is  an  absence  of  affectation  and  falsity 
from  her  letters  that  give  them  a  high  value  as  sincere 
historical  documents.  Delicate  in  her  sentiments  and 
dainty  in  manner,  her  gaiety  was  always  attendant  on  her 
heart;  the  whole  correspondence  was  a  spontaneous 
utterance  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings.  "  Truly  between 
friends  we  must  let  our  pens  wander  at  will ;  mine  always 
has  a  loose  rein."  Broadly  educated  and  widely  read, 
observant  and  critical,  her  only  superficiality  appeared  to 
be  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  It  must  not  be  thought  from 
what  has  been  said  that  she  was  in  any  way  slipshod  in  her 
diction.  Observing  accurately,  thinking  clearly,  she 
expressed  herself  exceptionally  well,  so  that  one  is  never 
at  a  loss  as  to  her  meaning.  But  she  was  never  negligent, 
ordinary  or  obvious.  Her  imagination  was  too  vivid  to 
allow  of  either.  A  command  of  language  without 
imagination  will  produce  a  style  clear,  perfect  to  the 
intellect,  as  a  white  marble  column  to  the  eye,  a  thing  of 
art;  add  imagination  to  the  gift  of  tongues  and  you  have 
distinguished  and  original  verbal  invention,  brisk,  alive, 
as  a  tree  with  music  in  its  foliage  answering  to  every 
sense — a  thing  of  nature.  In  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
impressions  of  ordinary  life  and  daily  happenings,  in  her 
inequalities,  vivacities,  caprices,  judgments,  in  her 
devotions,  her  maternal  idolatry,  whether  prophesying  on 
Racine,  or  gossiping  on  chocolate,  her  imagination 
dominated  everything.  Often  a  superior  form  of 
imagination  of  the  kind  which  glorifies  specific  objects 
into  symbols,  and  from  the  particular  makes  apparent  the 
universal.  Take  this  passage  :  "  I  was  at  the  wedding  of 
Madame  de  Louvois.  How  shall  I  describe  it  ?  Splendours, 
illuminations,  all  France  agog;  gold-embroidered  dresses, 
jewellery,  braziers,  baskets  of  flowers,  throng  of  carriages, 
shouts  in  the  streets,  torch-lights,  crushes,  people  run  over; 
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in  fact,  tumult,  separation  of  parties,  questions  unanswered, 
compliments  unheeded,  civilities  to  anyone,  feet  entangled 
in  trains ;  and  among  all  this  I  catch  enquiries  after  your 
health,  to  which,  not  being  able  to  reply,  those  who  made 
them  remained  in  their  original  ignorance.  0  vanity  of 
vanities !"  Here  we  are  given  no  particulars  but  the  rush 
and  suggestion  of  words,  their  incongruity  even,  help  us  to 
an  idea  of  barbarous  splendours  and  surging  crowds  which 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  endeavour  to  detail. 

It  may  sound  fulsome  to  say,  but  the  fact  is  readily 
ascertained  by  a  judicious  and  unscrambled  perusal  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  numerous  letters,  that  they  contain 
little  repetition  and  no  monotony.  Fond  of  books  in  her 
youth,  she  never  lost  her  taste  for  them  throughout  her 
life;  at  a  loss  for  events,  she  resorted  to  criticism  and 
philosophy,  and  both  were  of  high  quality.  "  It  gives  a 
pale  colour  to  the  mind  to  take  no  pleasure  in  solid 
reading,"  was  a  remark  gathered  from  her  acute  personal 
observation  and  her  private  experience.  Preferring  ideas 
to  poetry,  she  was  charmed  with  Moliere  and  the  Fables 
of  La  Fontaine;  never  tired  of  Quintillian,  Tacitus,  St. 
Augustine,  Virgil,  and  Tasso,  who,  she  says,  she  "  read 
and  enjoyed  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  Latin  and  Italian." 
Pascal  gave  her  great  delight,  and  through  her  liking  for 
the  "  Morals  "  of  Nicole,  she  has  saved  him  from  oblivion 
in  a  phrase  expressive  of  her  wish  to  make  him  into  a 
bouillon  in  order  to  swallow  him  whole.  Montaigne  and 
Eabelais  were  ever  her  favourites,  though  of  the  one  she 
has  modestly  hidden  her  knowledge  and  refrained  from 
quoting  the  other.  For  Racine  she  had  no  feeling ;  and  of 
Corneille,  who  only  wearied  her,  she  has  a  happy  passage 
wherein,  under  a  superficial  guise  of  praise,  she  gives  him 
and  his  abettor  Boileau  a  shrewd  hit  apiece :  "  Long  live 
our  old  friend  Corneille !  Let  us  forgive  him  his  bad 
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lines  for  the  sake  of  the  divine  and  sublime  beauties 
which  enraptured  us;  they  are  inimitable  masterpieces. 
Despreaux  speaks  even  more  strongly  than  I ;  it  is  good 
taste !"  Her  knowledge  of  literature  and  her  range  of 
thought  induced  no  less  persons  than  Perrault  and  the 
great  Boileau  himself  to  refer  to  her  for  decision  that 
somewhat  absurd  and  insolvable  puzzle,  whether  the 
ancients  or  the  moderns  were  the  best.  Her  decision  was 
replete  with  the  dubiety  of  an  oracle,  "  The  ancients 
are  the  finest,  and  we  are  the  liveliest."  To  compilers  of 
quotation  books  her  correspondence  is  a  very  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  for  picking  up  the  gold  and  silver  of  her  moral 
philosophy,  which,  tempered  by  her  religious  feeling,  is 
sound  if  not  deep.  It  most  frequently  takes  the  form  of 
advice  of  a  nature  well  worth  having  in  language  which  is 
never  didactic.  For  instance,  "  My  dear,  you  wish  time 
to  pass  quickly;  you  don't  know  what  you  ask.  You  will 
be  taken  at  your  word,  he  will  obey  you  too  readily;  and 
when  you  wish  to  stay  him  he  will  be  beyond  your  power. 
I  formerly  committed  the  same  fault  as  yourself.  I  have 
repented,  and  though  time  has  not  done  to  me  as  much 
mischief  as  to  others,  he  has  not  failed  by  means  of 
the  thousand  little  charms  of  which  he  has  deprived  me, 
to  make  me  conscious  of  his  passage." 

We  find  this  religious  thread  running  throughout 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  work.  Exact  religious  observances 
governed  her  life,  tinged  her  imagination,  and  found 
expression  in  many  an  eloquent  passage.  In  her  earlier 
days  she  was  piously  worldly,  in  her  later  ones  mundanely 
pious.  There  is  a  peculiar  piquancy,  a  something  inherited 
from  the  French  Renaissance  through  an  ancestry  of  brave 
gentlemen  and  at  least  one  saint,  in  the  medley  of  religion 
and  worldly  gaiety,  never  frivolous  nor  unfeeling,  that 
mingled  together  in  her  mind  as  best  they  might.  She 
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was  serious  in  both,  or  rather,  serious  in  the  one  and 
sincere  in  the  other.  As  the  years  sped  she  became  more 
given  to  reverie,  musings  011  her  daughter  in  Provence, 
on  her  son  in  the  army,  on  her  friends  distant  or  dead. 
"  As  regards  my  life,"  she  wrote,  "  you  know  what  it  is, 
passed  with  five  or  six  friends  whose  society  is  pleasing 
to  me,  in  the  exercise  of  a  thousand  necessary  duties  which 
take  up  time.  What  vexes  me  is,  that  in  doing  nothing 
our  days  pass,  and  our  poor  existence  is  composed  of  such 
days,  and  we  grow  old  and  die.  I  find  this  very  cruel." 
It  was  not  often  that  she  mourned  in  this  wise.  With 
something  of  the  Orient  in  her,  she  bowed  her  head  and 
took  refuge  in  a  kind  of  providential  fatalism  which 
increased  with  her  years  without  disturbing  the  serenity 
of  her  disposition.  We  find  no  deterioration  in  her 
brightness,  but  her  language  is  replete  with  a  graver,  more 
chastened  tenderness.  Her  letter  to  Coulanges  on  the 
death  of  Louvois  is  as  good  as  Bossuet  at  his  best.  She 
was  never  one  for  hiding  her  religion  under  a  convent 
bushel,  and  she  shrank  equally  from  mumming  it  abroad 
after  the  Court  fashion,  and  becoming  a  devotee.  We 
can  imagine  that  she  preferred  to  do,  rather  than  preach. 
Saint  Simon  quotes  her  as  saying  :  "  Make  religion  a  little 
more  palpable;  it  evaporates  by  dint  of  being  over  refined." 
So  we  find  her,  with  Madame  de  La  Fayette  and  Madame 
de  Sable,  soothing  the  old  age  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
otherwise  fulfilling  her  own  observation  that  "  the  heart 
has  no  wrinkles."  Leaving  her  religion  and  worldliness 
to  agree  as  they  might,  she  did  her  best  not  to  embroil 
herself  with  the  world  or  with  her  God,  and  when  she 
quitted  the  world  she,  says  a  contemporary,  "  found  the 
way  straight  and  the  gates  open." 

Her  love  for  country  life  was  natural,  a  century   in 
advance  of  the  affected  admiration  of  her  day  for  nature 
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"  cut  and  carved  like  an  apple-tart."  It  was  pure  delight 
that  caused  her  to  make  those  long  sojourns  at  Livry  with 
her  uncle,  the  Abbe,  and  at  her  own  chateau  Les  Roches. 
Writing  from  Livry :  "  I  have  come  here  to  see  the  end  of 
the  fine  weather,  and  bid  good-bye  to  the  leaves.  They 
are  still  on  the  trees  and  have  only  changed  their  hue; 
instead  of  green  they  are  a  gold  of  so  many  varied  tints, 
and  make  a  brocade  so  gorgeous  and  magnificent  that  we 
are  tempted  to  prefer  it  to  the  green  if  only  by  way  of 
change."  In  letters  from  Les  Roches  we  may  pick  up 
sufficient  charming  notes  to  furnish  a  country  calendar. 
"  I  should  be  so  happy  in  these  woods  if  the  foliage  would 
but  sing ;  how  lovely  it  would  be  to  listen  to  _the  warbling 
leaves !"  In  the  spring  she  refers  to  the  "  rapturous 
month  of  May,  when  the  nightingale,  the  cuckoo  and  the 
lark  usher  in  the  springtime  in  our  woods  and  forests;" 
and  in  the  fall,  "  beautiful  crystal  days  of  autumn  no 
longer  warm,  and  yet  not  cold ! "  These  might  be  little 
bits  from  Gilbert  White  and  Richard  Jefferies. 

Women  excel  amongst  notepaper  and  envelopes.  They 
are  born  letter-writers.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  a  woman, 
cannot  be  compared  with  a  Voiture,  a  Balzac,  a  Cyrano, 
a  Howells,  a  Cowper,  a  Gray.  She  dwarfs  them  all.  Lady 
Montague's  eloquence  reads  feebly  beside  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  imagery,  glowing  colour,  wit  and  sentiment, 
abandoned,  careless,  effortless,  displayed  in  the  simple, 
sincere  language  of  the  French  lady.  For  portraiture  she 
is  St.  Simon  and  Des  Reaux  at  their  best;  in  style  and 
genre  she  set  the  type,  and  is  her  only  follower.  True,  her 
particular  glory  seems  to  have  cost  her  no  effort ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  her  legitimate  possession.  One  of  the  sure  signs 
of  a  genius,  who  is  such,  is  his  ignorance  of  the  fact.  She 
says  somewhere  :  "  If  I  could  only  live  two  hundred  years 
I  think  I  should  be  a  very  admirable  person ;"  and  here  we 
are,  a  century  beyond  her  own  limit,  making  that  precise 
observation  and  envying  those  who  knew  her! 


A   DAY    OFF:    LANCASTER. 
By  W.  E.  CREDLAND. 

Weary  with  wandering  in  the  desert  world, 
Gladly  I  turn  to  thee,  old  Lancaster, 
And  view  thy  hoary  towers  and  calm  retreats, 
Retrace  thy  lovely  glades,  and  quiet  scenes 
Of  rural  blessedness,   and  sauntering  go 
Along  thy  verdant  banks,  delightful  Lune. 

OO  chaunts  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hathornthwaite,  LL.D., 
late  Vicar  of  St.  Anne's,  Lancaster,  and  it  is  sweet 
and  decorous  that  the  glories  of  Lancashire's  ancient 
capital  should  have  been,  sang  by  a  native  warbler.  But 
his  blank  verse  poem,  "  Lancaster,  a  Retrospect,"  though 
gently  pleasing,  does  not  stir  the  blood.  There  is  in  it 
no  echo  of  the  clash,  of  arms,  no  thunder  of  the  impact  of 
furious  men.  Yet  the  red  rapine  of  the  sword  has  flamed 
in  dread  conspicuousness  throughout  Lancaster's  history, 
and  there  have  been  done  within  her  bounds  deeds  great 
enough  to  rouse  the  martial  ardour  of  a  score  of  poets. 
Harp  and  sword  have  ever  been  inseparable — knit  together 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  mighty  hero  performs  his 
prodigies  of  valour,  ends  in  a  whirl  of  glory  some  high 
emprise,  and  instantly  the  minstrel  grasps  his  lyre  and  tells 
the  tale  of  those  noble  deeds  in  immortal  verse.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  the  world  is  desperately  forgetful,  and  finds 
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it  easier  to  remember  jingling  rhyme  than  even  inspired 
prose ;  and  where,  also,  is  the  good  of  being  a  hero  if  your 
wondrous  performances  are  not  going  to  endure  for  ever 
in  men's  minds.  It  is  therefore  decidedly  disappointing 
and  unexpected  to  find  that  Lancaster  still  awaits  her 
Tyrtseus,  or,  shall  we  rather  say,  her  Kipling  to  do  justice 
to  the  stirring  story  of  her  past. 

Many  of  the  thousand  of  seekers  after  the  waters  of 
Nepenthe  who  daily,  during  the  holiday  season,  pass 
through  the  old  town  on  their  way  to  Morecambe,  only 
four  miles  beyond,  must  note  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
place,  and  promise  themselves  an  early  visit  thereto.  They 
will  be  amply  rewarded,  for  it  is  full  to  overflowing  with 
historic  and  antiquarian  interest.  Several  magnificent 
public  buildings,  too,  are  here,  because  it  is  the  county 
town.  Its  somewhat  narrow  and  winding  streets,  with 
their  stone  houses,  toned  by  time  to  a  delicate  silver  grey, 
are  very  quaint  and  stir  the  sense  of  charm  delightfully 
within  you  when  you  compare  them  with  the  depressing 
rows  of  black  stone  and  dingy  brick  of  the  towns  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  There  is  also  a  fine  park,  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  parish  church,  and  that  crowning 
attraction  the  castle,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  best 
preserved  mementos  in  the  country  of  a  phase  in  the 
evolution  of  man  which  can  never  occur  again.  All  this, 
set  like  a  gem,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
in  our  county,  through  which  flows  a  noble  river  like  a 
broad  line  of  silver,  winding  in  and  out  amidst  green  and 
tree-shaded  landscape  until  it  widens  to  the  west  into  a 
great  arm  of  the  sea,  makes  of  the  old  county  town  a 
Mecca  toward  which  every  devout  lover  of  the  beautiful 
and  of  the  antique  must  sooner  or  later  turn  his  steps. 

This  auspicious  day,  on  which  we  set  forth  in  search  of 
the    picturesque,    is    one    as    glorious    as    any    of    those 
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wonderful  autumn  days  which  the  weather  goddess  has 
ever  bestowed  upon  her  devotees. 

As  we  glide  along  the  iron  way,  we  note  that  the  trees 
are  not  stripped  bare  as  yet,  and  where  a  stretch  of 
woodland  varies  the  scene,  the  rich  deep  green  of  the 
Scotch  firs  and  other  perennials  tells  with  fine  artistic 
effect  amid  the  rich  burnt-sienna  tints  of  the  beeches  and 
oaks,  which  still  retain  their  dying  foliage.  When  the 
flat  country  recedes  and  the  higher  lands  are  neared,  the 
landscape  becomes  more  pleasing,  for  there  is  great 
diversity  of  colour  amid  the  hills,  and  this  is  rendered  now 
brilliant  and  now  vague  by  the  slowly  moving  shadows 
of  floating  clouds.  Bathed  in  warm  sunshine,  the  grey 
stone  of  old  Lancaster  does  not  look  cold,  and  the  welcome 
we  get  from  a  friend  awaiting  us  is  warm  enough  to 
qualify  any  amount  of  chill. 

"  Time-honoured  Lancaster,"  as  the  dwellers  therein  are 
proud  of  calling  the  ancient  burgh,  has  of  late  become 
rejuvenated.  Its  second  childhood  is  bringing  increase  of 
wealth,  of  inhabitants,  and  of  those  ameliorations  which 
make  life  worth  living.  The  name  of  the  magician  who 
has  infused  new  life  into  its  almost  moribund  veins  is 
"Linoleum."  You  will  not  find  that  name  wherewith 
powerfully  to  conjure  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights "  or  in 
Grimm's  "  Fairy  Tales,"  yet  it  has  already  wrought 
wonders  in  Lancaster  that  seem  as  nearly  magical  as  we 
can  attain  to  in  this  enlightened  age.  It  has  transformed 
a  bleak  gorse  moor  into  a  park  which  for  "  beauty  of 
situation  and  elegance  of  arrangement  is  the  finest  in  the 
North  of  England."  The  late  Alderman  Williamson 
dipped  into  his  capacious  pockets — stored  with  nuggets  by 
a  relative  of  "  linoleum  " — and  produced  the  needful  for 
the  purchase,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  the  park. 
Thus,  without  cost  to  that  sensitive  creature  called  the 
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"  ratepayer,"  there  was  provided  by  one  wave  of  the  wand, 
as  it  were,  a  valuable  possession  and  a  thing  of  beauty 
which  will  be  a  joy  for  ever  to  all  good  Lancastrians.  The 
local  historian  and  enthusiast-in-chief  of  the  town,  Mr. 
"  Cross  Fleury,"  becomes  lyrical  anent  the  views  obtain- 
able from  the  park,  chanting  in  prose  as  thus :  — 

The  scenery  which  the  eminences  of  the  park  command 
of  land  and  sea  is  such  as  cannot  well  be  surpassed  else- 
where. The  hills  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  form  a 
delightful  boundary  to  the  view  as  obtained  from  the 
summit,  long  ago  christened  "The  Sixpence."  The  vessels 
in  Barrow  and  Fleetwood  are  discernible  to  the  left;  and 
when  the  day  is  bright  and  clear,  Grange  and  Ulverston 
are  plainly  seen  across  the  broad  bay  of  Morecambe.  The 
park  has  every  possible  convenience,  even  to  smoke-shelter 
and  drinking  fountains;  and  between  some  of  the  natural 
rocks,  which  form  an  oval,  the  visitor  finds  a  grand  sur- 
prise in  the  flowery  season,  after  descending  the  rock-hewn 
rustic  steps,  since  what  may  be  termed  a  miniature  Eden 
breaks  suddenly  upon  the  sight.  There  is  a  waterfall, 
artificially  constructed  to  fall  over  a  cliff  80  feet  high  into 
a  lake  below,  and  also  a  larger  lake  likely  to  please  the 
visitor  because  of  the  enormous  cliffs  which  tower  above  it. 

Even  now,  when  the  glow  and  pomp  of  summer  is  past, 
the  park  remains  a  lovely  oasis  amid  its  somewhat  wild 
surroundings.  The  old  hills  and  mounds  have  received  a 
touch  of  art  which  has  beautified  instead  of  spoiling  them, 
and  the  shrubs,  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  almost 
untouched,  help  to  retain  the  appearance  of  the  unrestraint 
and  waywardness  of  nature. 

Another  creation  of  the  magician  aforesaid  is  the  Storey 
Art  Institute.  This  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  erected 
at  the  "  costs  and  charges  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Storey,  and 
given  by  him  to  the  town,  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
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year  of  Jubilee,  1887.  The  building  contains  the  Art 
Gallery,  a  fine  room  in  which  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
collection  of  works  of  art  already  enriches  the  walls. 
Among  the  oil  paintings  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
strong  work  of  Clara  Montalba,  an  harbour  scene,  with 
shipping  and  boats,  bathed  in  the  deep  yellow  glow  of 
sunset.  There  is  also  accommodation  for  the  School  of 
Art,  for  the  Technical  School,  for  the  Free  Library,  and 
rooms  for  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The 
establishment  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  of  those 
thoroughgoing,  all-round,  go-ahead  educational  institutions 
which  are  peculiarly  the  product  of  the  present  day,  and 
it  is  already  doing  much  useful  and  excellent  work. 

The  advancing  prosperity  of  the  county  town  is  also 
shown  in  the  activity  of  its  Council.  The  principal  streets 
are  already  paved  with  wood,  the  electric  light  glows  like 
a  galaxy  of  minor  moons  everywhere,  and  the  trams  are 
run  by  electric  traction.  Some  of  the  "  rookeries  "  have 
been  cleared  away,  other  street  improvements  are  in 
contemplation,  and  a  plot  of  land  in  Dalton  Square,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  Town  Hall,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Corporation.  The  clearing  away  of  things 
old  and  dilapidated  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  sanitary 
processes.  Yet,  alas !  it  is  also  terribly  harrowing  to  the 
soul  of  the  artist.  That  which  is  ancient  and  tumbledown 
is  almost  always  picturesque,  and  when  all  the  "  bits  "  in 
our  old  towns  and  villages  have  succumbed  to  that 
unlovely  tyrant,  the  trapped  drain,  what  will  become  of 
the  poor  artist?  We  fancy  it  was  Ben.  Disraeli  who 
asserted  that  civilisation  was  a  question  of  sewage,  and 
it  would  seem  that  this  dark  saying  is  applicable  in  more 
than  one  direction.  The  particular  rookery  recently  wiped 
out  in  Lancaster,  was  China  Lane,  which  we  were  assured 
had  long  been  a  notorious  nuisance.  Murders  and  suicides 
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had  occurred  there,  and  its  narrowness  and  darkness  were 
a  protection  to  the  rowdy  and  evil-minded.  Now  it  has 
gone  for  ever,  and  not  even  a  local  artist  or  antiquary, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  shed  a  tear  over  its 
destruction. 

History  in  masses  has  gathered  round  Lancaster  and  her 
ancient  castle,  and  many  Dry-as-dusts  have  found  highly 
congenial  employment  in  grubbing  amongst  her  records. 
They  have  embodied  their  researches  and  discoveries  in 
more  than  one  solid  tome.  The  latest  of  these  historians, 
and  the  most  substantial — judging  by  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  his  book — is  a  gentleman  who  modestly  hides 
his  identity  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Cross  Fleury." 
In  his  volume  of  612  pages  you  shall  read  all  that 
was  known  of  Lancaster's  "  strange  eventful "  history  up 
to  the  date  of  1891.  It  were  well,  however,  for  your  mental 
digestion  to  take  Mr.  Kellet  Rigbye  in  small  doses,  for 
truly  he  is  somewhat  solid,  and  the  use  of  method  is  as 
hidden  a  mystery  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  great  philosopher 
Descartes.  On  a  sheep's  head,  as  an  old  joker  has  it,  there 
is  much  fine  confused  eating,  and  the  saying  may  be 
applied  to  the  book  of  our  friend  "  Cross  Fleury."  But 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  selective 
faculty  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  derive  much 
satisfaction  and  instruction  from  his  work.  It  makes  the 
presentation  to  you  of  any  historical  details  quite 
unnecessary,  for  the  book  is  readily  accessible.  Nor  need 
much  time  be  devoted  to  describing  the  castle.  You  can 
be  personally  conducted  through  it  and  see  all  the  sights 
for  sixpence.  You  will  be  shown  some  gruesome  things 
in  the  "  Drop  Room,"  amongst  them  being  a  chair  made 
for  one  Jane  Scott,  who  was  wheeled  out  on  it  to  the 
scaffold  on  March  22nd,  1828.  This  murderess  had  become 
so  weak  during  her  imprisonment  that  she  could  not  walk 
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to  the  drop,  so  this  stool,  fitted  with  castors,  was  made, 
and  she  was  run  out  on  it.  This  was  not  in  the  "  good  old 
times,"  mind  you,  but  only  some  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Then  you  can  regale  your  eye  on  a  short  chain  having  a 
piece  of  rope  attached.  This  was  the  old  form  of  rope 
used  for  hanging,  which  gave  so  short  a  drop  that  the 
victim  frequently  struggled  for  many  minutes  after  his 
fall.  Pleasant,  rather!  and  that,  too,  was  not  in  the 
"  good  old  times." 

Stories  of  the  awful  punishments  inflicted  for  crimes 
now  deemed  slight,  and  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice, 
terrible  enough  to  "  harrow  up  the  soul,"  are  also  told  to 
you,  till  you  sicken  at  the  savagery  of  old  time  repression, 
and  wonder  how  man  can  possibly  have  been  so  inhuman 
to  man.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  old  Norman  keep  is 
the  watch-tower,  now  called  John  O'Gaunt's  chair.  This 
nomenclature  is  a  charming  bit  of  poetic  license,  for  there 
is  no  resemblance  to  a  chair  about  it,  and — let  this  be 
breathed  low,  lest  the  rabid  antiquary  should  hear,  and 
rise  up  and  slay  me — it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ever  set  foot 
in  Lancaster  at  all.  But  from  this  so-called  chair  of  his 
the  view  obtainable  is  magnificent,  and  even  the  dread 
ordeal  of  the  garrulous  guide  is  worth  braving  in  order 
to  win  this  splendid  consolation.  As  your  eye  slowly 
passes  from  point  to  point  you  recall  that  Macaulay  did 
not  overlook  the  fine  situation  of  this  grand  old  keep  when 
writing  that  rousing  poem,"  The  Armada,"  the  last  lines 
of  which  run  thus  :  — 

When  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt's  em- 
battled pile, 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of 
Carlisle. 
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Happily  the  Castle's  associations  are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  war  and  crime.  There  is  fun  even  in  them, 
produced  with  reckless  prodigality  when  the  place  was 
used  as  a  debtor's  prison.  Our  friend  of  the  "Flowery 
Cross  "  tells  us  of  the  doings  of  the  debtors  with  consider- 
able verve,  therefore  we  will  take  another  bit  out  of  him. 
He  says :  — 

"  Gone  to  Lancaster "  and  "  Hansbrow's.  Hotel "  were 
popular  sayings  in  the  good  old  days  when  Lancaster 
Castle  was  a  debtor's  prison.  Letters  were  often  addressed 
to  "Hansbrow's  Hotel,"  the  governor  of  the  Castle  being  a 
gentleman  of  that  name.  In  1837  there  were  between  300 
and  400  debtors  in  this  "Hotel,"  wherein  beer,  wine, 
tobacco,  but  no  spirits  were  allowed,  and  where  those  who 
could  afford  might  have  any  kind  of  food  or  clothing  they 
wished,  and  any  quantity,  with  the  right  of  receiving 
friends  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  In  this  strange  hostelry 
there  were  apartments  to  be  had  whose  comforts  and 
privileges  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  debtor's 
purse  or  the  liberality  of  his  friends.  These  apartments 
were  humorously  styled  "The  Tap,0  "The  Snug,"  "The 
Pigeons,"  "The  Chancery,"  "The  Constables,"  "The  Pin 
Box,"  "The  Smugglers,"  "The  Albion,"  "The  Belle 
Vue,"  "The  Song  Room,"  "The  Quakers."  Many  games 
were  allowed  and  various  political  "  larks "  indulged  in, 
including  stump  orations  and  sham  elections  in  which, 
strange  to  state,  the  Tories  were  mostly  victorious.  There 
was  even  a  bowling  green  at  the  service  of  the  "wealthier" 
debtors.  But  the  poor,  hardup,  insolvent  did  not  find 
Lancaster  Castle  a  bed  of  roses.  Two  ounces  of  bread 
daily,  ,4J  oz.  of  oatmeal  daily,  and  4£  oz.  of  salt  and  10  IBs. 
of  potatoes  weekly  formed  but  a  miserable  fare,  while 
others,  with  willing  friends,  could  be  provided  for  and 
enjoy  comfortable  rooms,  fire  and  lighting,  and  even  musi- 
cal entertainment  in  the  shape  of  a  brass  band. 
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This,  too,  has  passed  away  "  into  the  ewigkeit."  There  is 
no  more  laughter  in  Lancaster  Castle,  and  should  you  now 
hear  sounds,  they  will,  doubtless,  be  those  of  weeping  and 
the  gnashing  of  teeth. 

You  who  are  a  lover  of  literature  will  naturally 
take  your  modest  quencher  at  the  "  King's  Arms " 
Hotel,  for  this  is  the  successor  of  that  old  hostelry, 
where  that  delightful  writer  and  rare  good  fellow,  Charles 
Dickens,  put  up  when  tramping  on  his  "  lazy  tour  "  with 
another  idle  apprentice.  Therein  he  wrote  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Bridal  Chamber,"  and  he  has  also  given  us  his  impressions 
of  the  "  good  old  inn,  established  in  a  good  old  house,  an 
inn  where  they  give  you  bridecake  every  day  after  dinner," 
and  where  the  visitor  "  can  eat  bridecake  without  the 
trouble  of  being  married,  or  of  knowing  anybody  in  that 
ridiculous  dilemma."  Dickens  stayed  at  the  "  King's 
Arms  "  in  1857,  and  again  in  1862,  with  Wilkie  Collins  as 
companion.  The  old  house  contained  antiquities  of  great 
rarity  and  interest,  and  numerous  enough  to  stock  a 
museum.  There  was  fine  Gobelin  tapestry,  valued  at 
£6,500,  old  clocks,  fifteenth  century  furniture,  China, 
Venetian  glass,  and  a  host  of  other  valuable  objects. 
Buskin  deemed  the  collection  worthy  of  his  pen,  and  in 
his  "  Ariadne  Florentina  "  he  has  somewhat  of  interest 
to  say  concerning  that  which  he  saw  in  the  old  King's 
Arms  Hotel. 

Lancaster's  most  celebrated  sons,  William  Whewell  and 
Sir  Richard  Owen/  were  both  scientists,  and  their 
achievements  have  been  sang  in  verse  not  unworthy  of 
its  theme  by  a  local  bard,  Mr.  William  Sanderson.  Mr. 
Sanderson,  whom  the  gods  had  endowed  with  a  little  of 
the  real  "  divine  afflatus,"  wrote  some  fine  verse,  which 
was  published  after  his  early  death  in  a  small  volume,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  family.  This  is  the  manner  of 
his  singing  of  Whewell  and  of  Owen :  — 
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And  thine  'tis  Whewell,  with  thy  master  mind, 
To  teach  the  workings  of  the  Great  First  Cause, 

How  wisely  are  sun,  moon,  and  stars  designed, 
Moving  unerring  by  fixed  mystic  laws ; 

Happy  for  man  that  they  are  so  confined 

Which  to  reflect  upon  should  "give  him  pause" 

For  from  its  course  did  one  a  moment  fly, 

Ruin  would  rush  throughout  both  earth  and  sky. 

And  Owen  !  though  you  differ  in  pursuit, 

Worthy  you  are  to  be  your  friend's  compeer ; 

In  Cuviers'  steps,  with  genius  as  acute, 

Onward  you  press ;  success  in  your  career ; 

Beasts,  birds,  and  insects,  reptiles,  fishes  mute, 
Your  speculation — then,  with  judgment  clear, 

As  you  compare  their  fame  with  that  of  man 

You  trace  throughout  one  systematic  plan. 

For  the  legal  mind  there  is  much  fascination  in  the 
word  "  Lancaster."  Many  mighty  wrestlers  in  the  arena 
of  the  law  have  fought  their  battles  there,  and  there  have 
won  their  fame.  But  for  us  law  unless  wedded  to  literature 
is  anathema,  and  it  is  not  while  in  the  Courts,  but  when 
sitting  in  that  room  haunted  by  the  shade  of  Dickens,  that 
the  mind  harks  back  to  a  story  concerning  a  poor  lawyer 
but  notable  man  of  letters,  one  Boswell  to  wit,  which,  even 
yet  has  not  lost  its  savour.  It  is  told  of  him  that  at  a 
certain  Assizes  at  Lancaster,  James  was  found  lying  very 
drunk  upon  the  pavement.  His  "  friends  "  next  morning 
sent  him  a  brief  with  instruction  to  move  for  a  writ 
"  Quare  adhaesit  pavimento."  Boswell  was  taken  in  by 
the  speciousness  of  the  thing,  and  went  hunting  round  to 
obtain  information,  but  without  result.  When  he  solemnly 
moved  for  the  writ  the  judge  was  astonished.  He  thought 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  writ,  and  mildly  inquired 
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what  it  could  be  that  "  adhaeres  pavimento."  A  member 
of  the  bar  kindly  explained.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Boswell  last  night  '  adhaeset  pavimento.'  There  was  no 
moving  him  for  some  time.  At  last  he  was  carried  to 
bed,  and  he  has  been  dreaming  about  himself  and  the 
pavement." 

With  this  ancient  story  may  fittingly  be  ended  our 
desultory  chat  concerning  Lancashire's  beloved  county 
town,  which  is  so  old,  and  at  the  same  time  so  new  that 
as  you  pass  by  the  Castle  on  your  way  to  the  railway 
station  it  is  with  something  of  a  shock  you  note  that  the 
walls  which  have  braved  a  thousand  years  are  thrown  into 
high  relief  by  the  white  glare  of  the  electric  light. 
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NICHOLAS    FERRAR. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL. 

TN  a  previous  paper  I  ventured  upon  the  statement  that 
an  interesting  estimate  might  be  attempted  of  what 
literature  and  practical  piety  owe  to  Nicholas  Ferrar. 
The  thought  remained  in  my  mind  until  it  brought  me  to 
contemplate  this  essay  as  a  natural  companion,  if  not  a 
literary  sequel,  of  what  I  have  before  written  on  George 
Herbert  and  Richard  Crashaw;  not,  however,  with  any 
satisfaction  to  myself  that  I  should  be  able  to  present 
an  adequate  account,  but  simply  with  the  hope  that  some 
further  narration  of  a  story  that  has  already  been  well  told 
would  incidentally  afford  a  few  suggestions  towards  the 
wider  appreciation  of  my  subject.  I  cannot  add  anything 
to  the  published  facts  of  Ferrar's  life.  Such  as  one  might 
discover  or  infer,  after  the  careful  and  almost  complete 
records  of  others,  would  not  appreciably  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  community  at  Little  Gidding, 
nor  would  they  sensibly  increase  the  fascination  which  has 
attracted  here  and  there  those,  the  few,  whom  I  have  heard 
described  as  his  lovers  and  students.  Rather  shall  I  make 
excerpts  from  the  several  biographies  I  have  consulted, 
with  a  view  to  an  impression,  not,  I  would  confess,  to  the 
presentation  of  a  critical  study. 

Seeking  at  bookshops  a  few  months  ago  volumes  which 
for  my  own  possession  I  was  unable  to  obtain,  as  sometimes 
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happens  when  one  has  need,  I  was  told  by  a  manager,  who 
himself  turned  out  to  be  specially  interested  in  seventeenth 
century  worthies — a  revelation  by  no  means  common,  I 

opine — that  Father ,  who  ministered  hard  by  my  own 

door,  was  a  "  Ferrar  man."  A  Ferrar  man;  the  expression 
gave  me  pause,  and  I  reflected  what  later  I  satisfied  myself 
was  a  fact,  that  after  nearly  three  centuries  there  were  some 
who  held  in  a  chief  place  the  memory  of  a  man  whom, 
like  others  of  his  generation,  we  are  beginning  in  these 
days  reasonably  to  appreciate. 

While  in  the  case  of  others  of  his  time  we  complain 
regretfully  that  so  slight  information  has  come  to  us, 
Ferrar's  life,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  has  been  well 
told,  unusually  well;  indeed,  I  dare  hold  that  a  much  less 
detailed  account  than  we  have  in  any  of  his  biographies 
would  not  fail  to  represent  him  to  us  admirably  and  ade- 
quately. For  men  of  his  type,  by  nature  and  disposition 
recluses,  do  not  require  a  sumptuous  chronicle,  a  thing  of 
compact  tailoring,  which  after  all  only  leads  us  into  the 
plight  of  regarding  as  men  of  action,  in  the  popular  sense, 
those  who  in  the  full  sense  were  men  of  being,  whose  lives 
had  no  extensive  superficies  of  outward  incident,  but  were 
intense  and  profound  with  the  indescribable  quality  we 
simply  call  life.  The  student,  the  poet,  the  saint,  is  such 
largely  as  he  bafiles  the  common  observation  of  the  world. 
His  being  is  no  multitudinous  course  of  events,  and  yet 
it  is  more  complex  than  that  of  others  whose  every 
movement  and  breathing  is  recorded.  Of  the  man  of 
action  you  do  ask  what  he  had  for  dinner — and  every 
advertisement  of  a  patent  food  tells  you  the  cubic  measure- 
ment of  muscle,  the  store  and  reserve  of  stamina,  the 
general  avoirdupois  and  essence  of  patronising  humanity 
—but  you  do  not  ask  "  what  porridge  had  John  Keats  ?" 
and  of  the  man  who  away  from  the  world  spends  his  days 
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in  saintly  offices  you  do  not  demand  the  paltry  table  of  all 
his  occupations.  In  the  one  case  you  desire  all  the  details, 
in  the  others  you  are  satisfied  with  a  hint  of  the  mystery 
which  lay,  an  ineffable  thing  of  eloquence,  in  the  soul  of 
the  poet  and  the  saint. 

So,  in  the  case  of  Ferrar,  we  could  omit  from  our  notice 
much  of  the  secular  incident,  for  somehow  in  the  residing 
of  his  biography,  even  that  most  loving  narrative  by  his 
brother  John,  we  half  forget  the  earlier  facts  of  intellectual 
precocity — although  this  has  probably  been  exaggerated — 
of  extensive  knowledge  of  cities  and  men,  of  practical 
ability  in  public  service,  to  gather  and  bring  to  concentra- 
tion the  impressions  provided  for  us  of  the  sweet  life  of 
peerless  devotion  spent  with  kindred  spirits,  his  own 
kindred,  in  their  simple  retreat.  Therefore  I  shall  not 
endeavour  to  condense  accounts  which  themselves  are 
succinct,  and  avoiding  that  fidelity  of  treatment  which  is 
akin  to  the  plagiarism  of  a  lazy  compiler,  I  shall  rather 
bring  into  this  paper  only  those  facts  and  incidents  which 
touch  more  directly  upon  the  personality  of  Ferrar  as  it  is 
to  be  chiefly  regarded. 

First,  then,  a  brief  account  of  his  parents,  not  because 
it  is  customary  in  biography  to  trace  ancestry,  but  because 
he  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  father  and  mother 
qualities  which  in  his  different  capacities  pronounced 
themselves  very  definitely.  These  need  not  be  particu- 
larised; they  suggest  themselves. 

Of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  father,  we  learn  that  he  was 
"  a  gentleman  by  birth,  of  the  family  of  Ferrars  of 
Yorkshire,  a  merchant  of  good  reputation  in  the  city, 
and,  as  they  term  it,  an  alderman's  fellow  or  companion, 
a  merchant-adventurer,  trading  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Spain,  Flanders,  Germany,  etc. ;  who  kept  (as  they 
term  it)  a  good  free  table,  and  constantly  wanted  not  only 
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company  of  his  own  rank,  but  often  had  men  of  eminency 
to  dine  with  him,  yea,  lords,  knights,  ladies,  etc.;  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
all  gallant  seamen,  with  whom  he  was  an  adventurer, 
evermore  affecting  the  planting  of  Christian  religion  in 
the  new  world,  and  advancing  trade  and  commerce  for  a 
common  good,  as  well  as  his  own  lawful  trading." 
He  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Virginia  Company,  in 
which  his  two  sons,  John  and  Nicholas,  played  a 
conspicuous  part  among  the  directors;  and  it  was  in  his 
great  parlour,  which  was  ever  thrown  open  for  hospitality, 
that  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Company  were  held. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  impetuous  nature,  hot- 
tempered,  but  exceptionally  generous  and  sympathetic. 
Diligent  in  commerce,  he  was  no  less  zealous  in  religion, 
and  it  was  at  his  cost  that  not  only  was  his  parish  church 
of  St.  Bennett  Sherehog,  repaired  and  re-seated,  but  a 
preacher  provided  for  it.  Equally  devoted  was  he  to  the 
State  as  to  the  Church,  and  willingly  lent  £300  upon  a 
privy  seal,  for  which  Queen  Elizabeth  writ  him  esquire. 
Francis  White,  later  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Norwich  and  Ely, 
whom  he  brought  to  St.  Bennett's,  declared,  in  his  funeral 
sermon  that  "  he  never  came  into  old  Mr.  Ferrar's  company 
but  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  Christ  came  into  his  mind 
when  he  saw  Nathanael  coming  unto  Him :  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.  For  truly 
Mr.  Ferrar  was  such  a  man,  and  all  that  knew  him  must 
needs  acknowledge  him  so  to  be." 

His  wife,  Mary,  was  of  the  ancient  Cheshire  family  of 
the  Woodnoths,  of  Shavington,  where  they  had  enjoyed 
the  lordship  for  five  hundred  years.  John  Ferrar  tells  us 
that  "  there  were  few  women,  as  all  that  knew  her  can 
testify,  that  exceeded  her  in  comeliness  of  her  body, 
excellent  beauty,  of  fair,  modest,  and  sober  deportment. 
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grave  in  her  looks,  humble  in  her  carriage  towards  all 
people,  superlative  in  discretion,  of  few  words,  but  as 
occasion  offered  itself;  but  when  she  spake  it  was,  as 
Bishop  Linsell  (her  son  Nicholas's  tutor,  that  knew  her 
many  a  year,  and  to  her  dying  day,  and  ever  called  her 
mother)  would  say  of  her  that  "  he  knew  no  woman  that 
passed  her  in  eloquency  (which  was  natural  to  her),  in 
judgment  and  wisdom,  as  he  did  ever  admire  her ;  and  for 
her  devotion  towards  God,  her  piety,  her  charity,  her  love 
to  God's  Word,  her  constant  daily  reading  Scripture,  her 
singing  Psalms,  when  she  sat  at  work  with  her  children 
and  maids  about  her  and  hearing  them  read  chapters,  and 
her  often  reading  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  her  going  to 
the  church  prayers  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  her  having 
heard,  as  it  was  computed  in  her  lifetime,  twelve  thousand 
sermons  (for  she  was  also  addicted  that  way).  And  what 
good  use  she  made  of  all  these  things,  let  the  world  speak 
it;  her  deeds  will  praise  her  in  the  gates  of  the  city  and 
the  country  in  the  open  fields  abroad.  In  a  word,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  such  a  mother  should  bring  forth  such  a 
son  as  Nicholas  Ferrar  was."  Although  in  these  pre- 
liminaries I  am  perhaps  running  into  somewhat  of  a 
disproportion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  further  words 
attributed  to  her  husband.  "  I  must  give  my  wife  this 
testimonial,"  he  said  on  his  death-bed,  "that  never,  I 
think,  man  had  the  like  in  all  kinds;  and  these  forty-five 
years  we  have  lived  together  I  must  say  of  her,  she  never 
gave  me  cause  to  be  angry  with  her,  so  wise  and  good  she 
is.  You  all  know  I  was  by  nature  (which  God  pardon) 
both  quick  and  choleric  and  hasty,  which  she  also  will 
forgive."  This  tribute  of  the  husband  and  the  son  is 
entirely  beautiful  praise,  but  no  less  merited. 

Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  subject  of  our  paper,  third  son  and 
fifth  child  of  the  above,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
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1593,  and  christened  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
Stayning,  Mark  Lane,  London,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  a  day  "  which  he  registered  as  more  memorable 
than  the  birthday,  esteeming  it  a  greater  favour  to  be 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  than  to  come  into  the 
world."  His  brother  John  describes  him  as  "  a  lovely 
child,  fair,  and  of  bright  hair  like  his  mother  " ;  and  one 
must  add  that  he  was  active,  quick-witted  and  precocious. 
This  last  fact  is  evidenced  by  his  early  love  of  books  and 
by  an  originality  and  quaintness  of  manner  very  similar 
to  what  has  been  observed  in  other  children  of  exceptional 
intellect.  It  is  related  that  he  would  often  forget  his 
meals  as  he  pored  over  the  "  English  Chronicle  "  or  the 
"  Book  of  Marytrs,"  in  which  he  learnt  the  story  of  Robert 
Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  burnt  at  Carmarthen 
in  1555 — a  story  specially  fascinating  to  him,  although 
the  Bishop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  his  ancestry — 
while  the  "  Bible  was  the  book  in  the  world  to  him  dear 
and  precious."  Two  anecdotes  will  illustrate  his  precocity 
in  another  direction.  About  the  year  1698  the  Bishop 
of  London  held  a  confirmation  at  St.  Magnus's  Church, 
whereat  Ferrar  managed  to  present  himself  a  second  time 
for  the  "  laying-on  of  hands,"  explaining,  on  being 
questioned  over  this  irregular  contrivance,  "  I  did  it 
because  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Bishop's  prayers 
and  blessings  twice,  and  I  have  got  it."  On  another 
occasion,  when  his  mother  was  making  for  her  children 
the  dainty  lace-trimmed  collars  worn  at  the  time,  he 
besought  her,  "  Make  my  bands  little  and  plain,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Wotton,  for  I  would  be  a  preacher  as  he  is." 

Before  he  was  eight  years  old  he  joined  his  brothers 
John  and  Erasmus  at  Emborne,  near  Newbury,  Berkshire. 
Mr.  Brooks  boarded  besides  "  thirty  gentlemen  and 
merchants'  sons  of  London,  keeping  a  schoolmaster  in  his 
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house  to  teach  all  of  them ;  he  only  had  an  eye  upon  their 
learning  and  good  manners,  who  himself  was  a  very  severe 
man,  and  with  his  very  looks  kept  all  his  boarders   in 
exceeding  great  awe  and  reverence."     He  had  forsaken 
the  City,  where  in  1593  he  had  been  instituted  Vicar  of 
St.  Olave,  Jewry,  "  to  preside  over  children  in  a  country 
retirement,  believing  his  charitable  pains  amply  rewarded 
by   the   prayers   of    such   happy   innocents."      But   while 
preparations  were  being  made  to  send  him  to  this  school — 
I  must  quote  at  length  from  his  brother's  account — "  it 
pleased  God  to  permit  a  sore  and  grievous  temptation  to 
befall  Nicholas   Ferrar,  that   wonderfully  perplexed  his 
body  and  mind,  whether  there  was  a  God,  and  how  to  be 
served.     One  night,  which  was  cold  and  frosty,  he  riseth 
out  of  his  bed,  for  sleep  he  could  not,  and  goes  down  to 
a  green  grass-plot  in  the  garden,  and  throws  himself  upon 
his  face  on  the  ground,  and  with  extreme  perplexity  of 
grief,  sobs,  sighs,  and  abundance  of  tears,  earnestly  with 
all  his  strength,  humbly  begged  of  God  that  He  would  put 
into   his    heart   the    true   fear   and    care   of   His   Divine 
Majesty,  and  that  this  fear  and  love  of  God  might  never 
depart  out  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  might  know  how  he 
must  serve  Him.     After  much  bitter  weeping  he  felt  his 
heart  much  eased,  and  comforts  began  to  come  to  it,  and 
to  have  an  assurance  of  God,  and  the  doubt  began  to  pass 
away  and  his  heart  was  much  cheered.     He  then  rose  up, 
and  went  up  to  his  chamber  to  bed  again,  but  could  not 
sleep  but  little,  yet  he  found  daily  more  and  more  con- 
firmation in  his  soul,  and  so  had  all  his  lifetime  after  a 
more  than  ordinary  fear  of  God  in  him,  and  His  presence, 
which  continued  in  him  to  his  dying  day." 

At  Emborne  School  great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils.  They  had  set  times 
for  learning  the  Psalter,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  the 
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Catechism,  and  we  are  told  that  none  of  the  scholars 
"  performed  their  tasks  of  this  kind  (nor  indeed  of  any 
kind)  so  constantly,  carefully,  and  easily "  as  Ferrar,  a 
statement  worth  bearing  in  mind  as  one  would  recognise 
the  influences  which  confirmed  what  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  early  resolution  or  shaped  his  after  life.  Of  the 
secular  side  of  his  education  John  Ferrar  tells  us  that 
"such  a  progress  he  made  in  Latin,  logic  and  Greek,  as 
he  was  the  prime  scholar  of  his  years,  to  the  admiration 
not  only  of  his  schoolmaster,  but  of  Mr.  Brooks  himself. 
Mr.  Brooks  grew  proud  of  his  scholar,  and,  though  he  was 
not  attained  to  above  thirteen  years  of  age,  earnestly 
persuaded  his  parents  to  remove  him  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  he  loseth  precious  time, 
and  is  more  than  fit  for  the  University." 

Accordingly  he  was  entered  at  Clare  Hall  as  a  pensioner, 
his  parents  thinking  it  proper  that  he  should  become  a 
fellow-commoner  only  after  his  first  year's  approbation 
and  merit.  Dr.  Robert  Byng,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnabas 
Oley,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Ferrar  at  this  time, 
in  which  he  says :  "  As  for  the  time  of  his  admission  into 
our  College  of  Clare  Hall,  he  was,  as  I  did  then  guess  by 
his  stature  and  dimensions,  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  yet  his  deportment  was  such  as  spake  him  more  a 
man  than  many  are  at  f our-and-twenty ;  there  was  so 
sweet  a  mixture  in  him  of  gravity  with  affability  and 
modesty  with  civility."  This  description  amply  covers 
the  circumstance  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
many  companions  among  his  fellow-students,  being 
regarded  by  them  as  "rather  old-fashioned  and  sententious." 
The  truth  is  that  he  was  precocious  in  more  than  intellect  ; 
family  sorrows,  as  the  death  of  his  brother  Erasmus,  had 
made  him  grave  beyond  his  years,  melancholic,  sometimes 
almost  impetuous  with  anguish.  Once  he  writes  :  "  My 
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soul  hath  been  almost  rent;  I  may  truly  say  that  from 
my  youth  up  Thy  terrors  I  have  suffered  with  a  troubled 
mind."  With  his  elders  he  was  exceptionally  popular, 
and  gained  their  close  and  deep  affection,  particularly  that 
of  his  tutor,  Augustine  Lindsell,  the  Senior  Fellow  of 
Clare,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  Hereford. 
For  seven  years  at  Cambridge  he  studied  with  diligence 
and  severity.  "  He  worked  so  hard  that  his  window  was 
known  by  the  light  which  glimmered  earliest  in  the  winter 
mornings,  and  was  last  put  out  at  night " ;  but  his  studies 
were  frequently  broken  by  attacks  of  ague,  an  ailment 
very  common  at  the  time,  and  one  that  in  Ferrar's  case, 
who  was  of  delicate  constitution,  was  not  likely  to  be 
allayed  by  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Fens.  His  chief 
relaxation  was  found  in  visits  to  his  eldest  sister, 
Susannah,  who  was  married  to  John  Collett,  and  lived  at 
Bourne,  about  ten  miles  distant.  In  her  home  he  would 
catechise  the  children  and  give  them  fatherly  counsel,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  spite  of  his  young  years,  not  being 
regarded  as  pert  or  supercilious,  enables  one  partly  to 
understand  the  wonderful  influence  he  exercised  over  those 
who  later  gathered  themselves  together  into  the  community 
of  Little  Gidding. 

He  was  made  B.A.  in  1610,  and  soon  after,  on  the  first 
occasion,  was  unanimously  elected  Fellow  of  his  College. 
He  remained  at  Cambridge  about  three  years  longer.  In 
the  midsummer  of  1613  he  should  have  received  his  M.A. 
degree,  but  his  attacks  of  ague  became  so  serious  that  he 
was  advised  to  leave  the  University  at  once  and  endeavour 
to  recruit  his  health  on  the  Continent.  This  advice  was 
accepted,  after  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  parents, 
and  on  his,  as  a  "  pathetically  kind  "  letter  he  wrote  to 
them  reveals  to  us,  with  the  sense  that  he  would  not 
return.  "  If  I  go  before,  you  must  come  shortly  after ; 
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think  it  is  but  a  little  forbearance  of  me.  It  was  God  that 
gave  me  to  you,  and  if  He  takes  me  from  you  be  you  not 
only  content  but  most  joyful  that  I  am  delivered  from 
this  vale  of  misery  and  wretchedness."  He  makes  a 
preparative  disposition  of  his  goods :  £5  worth  of  books  to 
his  College,  some  to  his  "  worthy  tutor  Lindsell  and 
Cousin  Theophilus " ;  and  "  if  any  of  my  sister's  sons 
prove  a  scholar  the  rest  may  be  given  to  him." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  had  married 
Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine — some  will  still  maintain 
that  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest "  was  a  masque  in  honour 
of  these  nuptials — and  was  about  to  journey  to  her  new 
home.  It  chanced  that  Dr.  Scott,  the  Master  of  Clare, 
procured  for  Ferrar  a  place  in  the  royal  retinue  as  an 
attendant  on  the  Princess,  a  position  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  probably  gained  also  by  Francis  Quarles.  So, 
on  April  23rd,  1613,  after  the  M.A.  degree  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  a  special  grace — another  slight 
evidence  of  his  popularity  with  the  heads  of  the 
University — he  sailed  from  Margate,  and  reached  Flushing 
after  four  days.  As  had  been  predicted  by  his  doctor, 
during  the  passage  he  lost  his  ague,  "  cleared  away  perhaps 
by  sea-sickness,  perhaps  also  by  the  keen  salt  breezes  and 
the  novelty  and  liveliness  of  the  gay  company  among 
whom  he  travelled."  The  bridal  party  proceeded  by  the 
Hague  and  Amsterdam,  but  when  it  quitted  Holland  for 
the  Palatinate  Ferrar  resigned  his  position,  and  continued 
his  journey  alone.  He  had  won  his  way  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  young  Princess,  and  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  be  promoted  as  her  secretary ;  but  this  office  was 
left  for  Quarles,  Ferrar  having  no  taste  for  the  life  of  a 
courtier. 

I  shall  not  deal  closely  with  his  Continental  travels, 
which  occupied  five  ye^6uas  precise  details  are  largely 
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matters  of  conjecture,  and  for  a  reason  which  I  have 
stated.  It  is  known  that  he  kept  a  diary  during  these 
years,  no  doubt  most  carefully,  as  always  his  manner  was, 
but  this,  like  what  may  have  been  other  of  the  most 
interesting  and  original  of  his  writings,  is  lost.  His 
course  was  to  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Prague,  Nuremburg, 
TJlm,  Spires,  Augsburg,  Vienna,  Padua,  Malta,  Venice, 
Rome,  Marseilles,  Madrid,  San  Sebastian,  and  back  to 
Dover. 

At  the  various  places  Ferrar  visited,  particularly  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  stayed  a  considerable  time,  he  sought 
out  and  gathered  round  him  both  eminent  masters  and 
able  artisans,  all  and  any  persons  who  could  inform  him 
with  general  learning  and  local  knowledge.  "  Painters, 
weavers,  dyers  and  smiths  were  much  at  his  lodgings,  and 
at  his  service,  which  enabled  him  to  treat  with  artisans 
in  their  proper  terms;  he  could  maintain  a  dialogue  with 
an  architect  in  his  own  phrases;  he  could  talk  with  the 
mariners  in  their  sea  terms,  knowing  the  word  for  almost 
every  rope  and  pin  in  a  ship.  Such  was  his  curiosity  in 
all  the  fine  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  an  affection 
which  is  last  mortified  in  a  polite  and  a  capacious  mind, 
that  now  made  the  great  world  his  other  book."  Padua, 
with  its  law  students,  its  almost  cosmopolitan  population, 
its  eager  life,  secular  and  religious,  would  seem  most  to 
have  impressed  him.  Its  ecclesiastical  side  especially 
would  appeal  to  his  mind.  There  was  the  Theatine  house 
with  its  life  of  retirement,  prayer,  and  fasting,  "  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  longed  from  his  boyhood,  with  a 
longing  that  struggled  for  mastery  with  his  keen  thirst  for 
knowledge  " ;  there  was  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
composed  of  laymen  and  secular  priests,  with  its  daily 
discourses  on  the  Gospels,  the  virtues  and  vices,  church 
history,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints;  there,  too,  was 
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concentrated  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  mystics. 
Already  disposed  to  the  life  of  retirement,  he  found  much 
in  Padua  to  quicken  and  encourage  him;  and  one  has  no 
matter  of  surprise  in  that  he  gave  himself  to  it  readily, 
so  soon  as  worldly  duties  which  came  into  his  way  were 
satisfactorily  discharged. 

During  these  travels  he  made  a  large  collection  of 
engravings  of  sacred  subjects,  which  latter  formed  an 
interesting  part  of  the  famous  Harmonies;  but  whether 
they  were  procured  definitely  for  the  purpose  we  do  not 
know;  the  probability,  of  course,  is  that  they  were. 

It  was  Ferrar's  desire,  on  his  return  to  England,  to  go 
back  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  continue  his  study  of 
medicine.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chair  of  Geometry  at 
Gresham  College  was  offered  to  him,  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  great  qualifications  for  it.  But 
scholarship  in  neither  subject  was  to  occupy  him.  For  the 
next  six  years  his  energies  were  given  to  the  company 
founded  in  1606  for  the  development  and  government  of 
Virginia.  Out  of  this  Virginia  Company  sprang  the  New 
Bermuda  Company,  and  in  both  Ferrar's  father  was  in 
more  than  one  way  specially  interested.  In  his  great 
parlour,  which  must  have  welcomed  very  many  of  the 
more  vigorous  spirits  of  the  time,  were  held  its  weekly 
meetings.  So  it  befel  that  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company,  struck  with  the  ability  and 
capacity  of  Nicholas,  secured  his  help  in  a  general  way, 
and  delegated  to  him  the  larger  part  of  the  secretarial 
work.  But  I  shall  pass  over  this  period  of  Ferrar's  life, 
simply  saying  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  towards 
the  Company  during  a  period  of  extreme  gravity,  as  also 
in  his  brief  Parliamentary  career,  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  exceptional  business  power  and  a  defender 
and  advocate  of  his  side  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded. 
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Interesting  as  is  the  history  of  these  six  years  in  itself, 
and  doubly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  contrasts  it 
presents  against  his  earlier  and  later  life — some  things 
remained  with  him  for  regret — we  do  not  see  the  real 
Ferrar  in  commerce  and  politics,  just  as  we  do  not  see  the 
real  George  Herbert,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the 
functions  of  a  courtier,  splendid  in  that  fine  dress,  with 
his  hand  upon  a  jewelled  sword.  These  were  not  the  men, 
these  the  world  was  too  much  with  for  their  peace;  but 
yonder,  in  the  secluded  village,  the  hamlet  without  the 
city,  in  the  little  church  whose  very  bricks  are  like  the 
virtues,  beside  a  simple  altar,  a  shrine  where  the  Real 
Presence  has  often  entered  into  the  life  of  a  humble  soul, 
there  will  you  come  upon  them.  But  take  the  shoes  from 
off  your  feet,  for  the  ground  is  holy,  and  the  stillness, 
which  you  may  not  mar,  is  like  the  voice  that  came  after 
the  wind,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire. 

The  Virginia  Company  collapsed,  and  Ferrar  set  himself 
to  the  working  out  of  a  resolution  which,  as  far  as  one  can 
infer,  had  always  been  cherished  very  deeply  in  his  heart. 
In  his  love  of  the  celibate  life  he  had  probably  been 
confirmed  at  Padua;  his  longing  for  retirement,  for 
prayer  and  fasting,  was  as  natural  to  him  as  life  itself. 
And  if  inducement  were  required  towards  the  course  he 
was  about  to  run  he,  sensitive  over  all  matters  religious, 
could  find  it  in  the  generally  neglected  state  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  spiritual  forces,  such  as  that  of  Lancelot 
Andrewes  at  Winchester,  and  of  John  Donne  at  St.  Paul's, 
which  were  beginning  to  rouse  the  interest  of  men  and 
call  them  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  higher  things  of  thought 
and  life. 

In  May,  1625,  his  mother,  then  a  widow  of  five  years, 
completed  the  purchase  of  the  lordship  of  Little  Gidding, 
"  a  depopulated  parish  turned  entirely  into  pasture  land, 
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with  a  large  ruinous  mansion,  a  single  shepherd's  cottage, 
and  a  small  church  used  as  a  hay-barn,  situated  in  a 
solitary  neighbourhood  twelve  miles  from  Huntingdon." 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  plague  broke  out  in 
London,  and  Mrs.  Ferrar  removed  to  her  daughter's  house 
at  Bourne.  Nicholas  stayed  in  the  City  until  he  had 
finally  wound  up  business  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
his  father.  Then  he  joined  his  brother  John  at  Little 
Gidding;  and  within  three  days  of  his  arrival  his  mother, 
although  she  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
advised  by  him  to  remain  away  for  a  month,  in  case  he 
had  not  wholly  escaped  the  plague,  rode  from  Bourne  to 
Gidding,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  "  Their  greeting  was 
like  that  of  old  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph,  after  his  father 
had  given  him  over  for  lost,  while  he  was  providing  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  Such  an  interview  must  needs 
be  passionately  kind  and  zealously  devout,  both  of  them 
blessing  God,  and  she  again  blessing  her  son.  He  prayed 
her  to  enter  the  rude  house  and  to  repose  herself  after  her 
journey.  '  Not  so,'  said  she.  '  Yonder  I  see  the  churchy- 
let  us  first  go  thither  to  give  God  thanks  that  He  has 
brought  me  to  this  good  place  and  has  restored  me  my  son' 
It  was  told  her  there  was  no  getting  into  it,  for  as  yet  there 
had  not  been  time  to  empty  the  hay  that  was  in  it,  which 
icas  intended  shortly  to  be  done.  By  the  sacrilege  and 
profaneness  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Gidding  the 
house  of  God  was  turned  into  a  hay-barn  and  a  hog-sty. 
But  this  good  woman  had  somewhat  of  Augustine's  mother 
Monnica  in  her  devotion,  of  whom  that  father  affirms,  that 
if  a  dragon  stood  between  her  and  the  altar  she  would 
have  stepped  through  him  to  advance  thither.  So  this 
divine  soul  persisted  in  her  ardent  resolution,  and  thrusting 
into  the  church  a  little  way,  she  kneeled  and  prayed  and 
wept  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  charged 
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her  son  to  send  instantly  for  all  the  workmen  about  the 
house,  which  were  many,  and  commanded  them  to  fling 
out  all  the  hay  at  the  church  windows,  and  to  cleanse  it  as 
well  as  they  could  for  the  present.  She  was  obeyed,  and 
she  saw  all  this  done  before  she  would  stir  or  set  her  foot 
in  the  house." 

Under  her  direction  the  church,  which  is  a  small  brick 
building  of  chancel  and  nave,  without  aisles,  was  re- 
floored,  and  its  walls  wainscoted  for  warmth.  It  was 
re-seated  as  a  college  chapel,  with  stalls  and  benches 
running  east  and  west,  and  special  seats  reserved  on  each 
side  for  visitors.  The  chancel  was  raised  a  step  above  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and  had  a  pulpit  and  reading-desk  of 
equal  height,  as  indicating  the  equal  value  of  the  offices 
performed  at  each,  and  for  altar  a  massive  table  of  cedar 
wood.  The  house  or  hall  or  mansion — as  it  has  been 
variously  described— has  entirely  disappeared.  It  stood 
about  forty  paces  from  the  church.  It  must  have  been  of 
good  size,  as  it  amply  accommodated  over  thirty  persons — 
one  accounts  says  over  forty — of  which  number  no  less 
than  sixteen  were  the  children  of  John  and  Susannah 
Collett,  besides  visitors  from  different  parts  and  neighbours 
who  had  occasion  to  partake  of  the  open  hospitality  of  the 
Ferrars.  At  one  end  were  the  apartments  of  the  men 
and  boys,  including  three  schoolmasters  appointed  to 
instruct  the  children  of  the  family  in  English  and  Latin, 
arithmetic  and  writing,  and  music;  at  the  other  those  of 
the  women  and  girls;  while  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  acted 
as  the  general  superintendent,  had  his  chamber  and  study 
in  the  middle.  On  the  ground  floor  was  the  large  dining- 
parlour,  rooms  for  guests  and  poor,  a  dispensary,  in 
connection  with  which  the  women  as  well  as  Nicholas 
would  seem  to  have  had  their  particular  duties,  and  an 
infirmary  for  the  isolation  of  sick  persons.  Upstairs  was 
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the  great  chamber  where  Mrs.  Ferrar  sat  in  her  large 
armchair  with  the  little  children  about  her,  as  they  learnt 
their  lessons,  and  the  elder  girls,  notably  Mary  Collett,  of 
whom  we  have  such  a  beautiful  picture  in  "  John 
Inglesant,"  as  they  embroidered  and  did  "fair  writing." 
Here,  until  the  work  necessitated  the  use  of  a  separate 
room,  the  Harmonies  were  compiled.  It  was  plainly 
furnished,  and  hung  with  simple  tapestry.  The  house  as 
a  whole  had  few  decorations  or  embellishments,  being 
ordered  purely  with  a  view  to  convenience  and  comfort, 
but  in  the  parlour  there  was  Mrs.  Ferrar's  interesting 
tablet,  setting  forth  the  friendship  required  of  guests,  in 
the  dining-room  and  Nicholas  Ferrar's  study  choice  texts 
of  Scripture  boldly  and  neatly  transcribed,  and  on  the 
outer  door  a  brass  plate  with  the  inscription  :  "  Flee  from 
evil  and  do  good,  and  dwell  for  evermore."  In  the  grounds 
was  the  schoolhouse  built  on  the  site  of  a  large  dovecote 
which  Nicholas  pulled  down  because  the  pigeons  wrought 
no  little  havoc  in  the  cornfields  of  his  neighbours. 

Thus  briefly,  in  a  rough  fashion,  I  have  sketched  the 
homestead  of  the  Ferrars  and  the  beginnings  of  their 
settlement  at  Little  Gidding,  where  they  were  for  about 
a  generation  to  live  out  that  simple  life  which  brought  to 
them  the  veneration  and  love  of  all  who  discovered  its 
reason  and  meaning,  and  the  reproaches  and  slanders  of 
others,  not  so  penetrative  of  the  truth,  who,  against  any 
manner  which  did  not  keep  with  the  mode  of  a  somewhat 
pharisaic  Puritanism  were  only  too  ready  with  imprecation 
and  persecution.  Time  alone  gives  us  the  perspective  of 
the  deeds  of  men. 

Whether  it  was  the  original  intention  of  Nicholas  Ferrar 
that  the  community  should  have  that  definitely  religious 
character  which  it  soon  assumed  is  perhaps  a  matter  for 
conjecture.  The  narrative  which  tells  us  of  his  deter- 
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ruination  to  seek  the  orders  of  a  deacon  does  not  fully 
enlighten  us;  but  the  question  is  not  one  which  on  either 
side  of  it  calls  for  discussion  here.  Having  some  time 
before  acquainted  his  old  tutor  Lindsell  with  his  intention, 
early  in  the  morning  of  Trinity  Sunday,  1626,  he  went 
with  him  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  made  deacon  by 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  "  Towards  evening  " — : 
I  must  give  you  the  words  of  his  brother — "  he  came  home 
to  his  mother,  and  prayed  her  to  hear  him  read  what  he 
had  to  show  her  written  in  vellum,  which  he  drew  forth  of 
his  breast,  which  was  the  solemn  vow  he  had  therein  made 
to  God,  written  and  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
effect  was :  Seeing  God  had  so  often  heard  his  most 
humble  petitions,  and  had  delivered  him  out  of  many 
most  imminent  dangers  of  soul  and  body,  and  now  had 
brought  his  family  out  of  most  desperate  calamities,  where- 
into  they  might  have  fallen  if  His  mercy  had  not  been 
infinite,  he  should  now  set  himself  to  serve  him  in  such  a 
calling,  etc.  His  mother  (and  other  friends  that  stood, 
but  were  long  time  silent)  then,  falling  upon  his  neck, 
most  tenderly  weeping  and  kissing  him,  most  affectionately 
and  devoutly  blessed  him,  most  heartily  praying  to  God  to 
give  him  long  life,  and  that  he  might  be  filled  with  God's 
Holy  Spirit  daily  more  and  more,  to  His  greater  glory, 
and  good  of  her  and  his  family ;  adding :  '  I  will  also,  by 
the  help  of  my  God,  set  myself  with  more  care  and 
diligence  than  ever  to  serve  our  good  Lord  God,  as  it  is  all 
our  duties  to  do,  in  all  we  may.' ' 

I  shall  relate  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the  manner  of 
life  at  Little  Gidding.  On  Sundays  the  family  rose  at 
five  o'clock  in  winter  and  four  in  summer.  After  prayers 
in  their  several  chambers  the  daughters  and  younger 
children  repeated  to  Ferrar  such  passages  of  Scripture  as 
he  had  set  for  their  learning.  About  nine  the  bell  rang 
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for  church,  and  all  proceeded  in  order,  the  masters  in 
gowns  leading  the  way,  followed  by  John  Ferrar  and 
Mr.  Collett,  Nicholas  in  his  surplice  and  hood,  with  his 
mother  and  the  rest  two  and  two  together.  They  all  made 
low  obeisance  as  they  entered,  and  took  their  appointed 
places  in  the  church.  Divine  service  performed,  they 
returned  in  the  same  order.  Then  Nicholas  heard  the 
Psalm-children,  children  of  the  village,  repeat  their 
Psalms,  "  for  which  they  were  to  have  for  each  Psalm  a 
penny,  and  some  would  gain  twopence,  some  threepence, 
some  f  ourpence."  At  half -past  ten  they  went  again  to  the 
church  when  the  minister  of  Steeple  Gidding,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  preached,  after  Nicholas  had  read  the  second 
service.  The  family  having  returned  again  to  the  house, 
a  hymn  was  sung,  accompanied  with  the  organ ;  then, 
grace  said,  dinner  was  brought  in,  at  which  the  children 
stood.  "  Whilst  they  were  thus  feeding  their  bodies, 
one  whose  turn  it  then  was  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
that  so  their  ears  and  hearts  might  not  want  the  best 
spiritual  food;  which  done  he  also  sat  down  to  meat,  and 
lost  not  by  that  deed."  At  two  all  the  party  went  to  a 
sermon  at  Steeple  Gidding.  Home  again,  in  the  great 
chamber  they  repeated  all  the  Psalms  which  on  week-days 
were  said  at  set  times.  Until  five  or  six  they  were  free, 
when  they  came  again  into  the  great  parlour  for  supper, 
at  which  there  were  readings  from  the  Book  of  Martyrs. 
AT;  eight  the  bell  rang  for  prayers,  which  said,  all  the 
children  came  and  asked  old  Mrs.  Ferrar's  blessing  and 
bade  each  other  good-night. 

On  week-days  the  earliest  morning  offices  were  the  same 
as  those  of  Sunday.  At  six  o'clock  the  Psalm  for  that 
hour  was  said,  each  hour  having  a  certain  Psalm ;  then  one 
said  from  memory  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels — which  heads  were  so  disposed  that  each  month 
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the  whole  Harmony  was  repeated.  A  hymn  of  morning 
prayer  was  sung  by  all,  and  each  said  a  sentence  of 
Scripture,  such  as  he  thought  good  at  that  time.  Then 
they  went  to  church  in  their  regular  order.  At  seven 
more  Psalms  and  another  head  of  the  Harmony  were  said, 
and  a  hymn  of  one  verse  was  sung :  — 

Thus  angels  sung,  and  so  do  we, 
To  God  on  high  all  glory  be: 
Let  Him  on  earth  His  peace  bestow, 
And  unto  men  His  favour  show. 

Then  the  children  went  to  the  school,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  their  several  employments.  At  ten  all  assembled 
and  went  to  church  for  the  litany,  which,  by  a  special 
permission,  was  said  every  day.  At  eleven,  after  the 
hourly  recital  of  the  Harmony  and  a  hymn,  dinner  was 
served,  during  which  passages  from  books  of  history  and 
travel  were  read  by  the  younger  members  in  their  turn. 
After  dinner  all  had  liberty  until  one  o'clock,  when  the 
boys  returned  to  school.  A  second  service  was  held  in 
the  church;  then,  at  five,  there  was  supper  in  the  parlour, 
with  reading.  This  done,  each  was  left  to  his  own  work  or 
pleasure  until,  at  eight,  the  bell  rang  to  prayers  for  bed- 
time. 

On  the  suggestion  of  George  Herbert  "  watchings  "  were 
added  to  the  religious  offices  of  the  family.  By  twos  in 
their  turn,  the  men  at  one  end  of  the  house,  the  women 
at  the  other,  from  nine  at  night  until  one  in  the  morning 
they  repeated  on  their  knees  all  the  Psalms,  each  taking  a 
verse  alternately.  After  these  exercises  they  "  went  not 
to  their  naked  beds  at  all,  but  lay  down  upon  them  till 
six  o'clock,  and  then  rose.  Then  they  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  bidding  him  good-morrow.  Ferrar 
himself  watched  twice  a  week  at  first,  later  three  times, 
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accompanied  one  night  by  his  nephew  Nicholas,  but  on 
the  other  nights  he  watched  alone. 

Much  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  but  it  perhaps 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  impression  of  the  life  at  Little 
GidJing.  If  not,  what  better  can  I  do  than  refer  to  that 
delightful  sketch  which  Shorthouse  has  incorporated  in 
"  John  Inglesant."  As  the  fame  of  the  place  went  forth  it 
attracted  many  visitors,  not  a  few  with  that  curiosity 
which  is  critical  in  the  baser  manner;  but  scarcely  any 
would  seem  to  have  returned  without  sincere  appreciation 
of  all  they  saw.  The  misrepresentations  of  the  community 
and  the  charges  levelled  against  it,  both  during  and  after 
the  lifetime  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  notably  in  a  tract  entitled 
"  The  Armenian  Nunnery,"  were  largely  those  of  persons 
who  had  no  acquaintance  with  it,  such  as  could  suppose 
anti-Christ  in  every  religious  practice  which  was  not  their 
own.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  discipline,  the 
doctrine,  or  the  usages  of  the  place  that  could  be  taken  as 
having  the  remotest  connection  with  Roman  Catholicism; 
and  Ferrar' s  declaration,  on  being  questioned  what  he 
would  do  if  the  Mass  were  celebrated  in  his  house,  that 
he  would  pull  the  building  down  and  erect  another,  is 
itself  an  emphatic  answer  to  every  suspicion  and  slander. 
So  free  was  he  from  the  spirit  of  proselytising,  from 
anything  that  in  a  sinister  sense  could  be  considered 
Jesuitical,  that  while  he  taught  the  children  of  the  district 
in  their  Psalms,  he  refused  the  request  of  their  parents  to 
catechise  them;  such  training,  he  maintained,  should  be 
only  by  their  proper  minister  or  the  parents  themselves. 
It  is  pitiful  that  a  community  which  existed  unostenta- 
tiously as  a  centre  of  piety,  learning  and  philanthropy 
should  have  been  regarded  by  over-zealous  Puritans  as 
little  better  than  a  secret  society  for  the  insidious  intro- 
duction of  an  unpopular  faith.  But  while  Puritanism 
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had  its  grand  passion  it  had  also  its  incapacities,  one  of 
which  was  that  want  of  imagination  and  insight  into  the 
practices  and  motives  of  others  which  in  many  quarters 
even  to-day  is  the  prime  factor  in  religious  intolerance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  other  side,  to  think  of 
friendly  spirits  who  from  far  and  near  came  to  join  the 
family  group  for  a  season,  returning  in  their  own  ways  to 
bear  henceforward  the  gracious  influence  of  the  place. 
Chief  among  them  was  Crashaw,  who  here  caught  that 
spiritual  life  which  breathes  in  his  chief  poems,  not  a  little 
thing  for  one  so  truly  inspired  by  the  Muses  to  receive. 
We  owe  it  more  to  Ferrar  than  to  any  other  that  Crashaw 
is  in  our  estimation  one  of  the  finest  and  surest  powers  in 
our  literature.  George  Herbert  does  not  appear  to  have 
visited  Little  Gidding  more  than  twice,  yet  he  was 
Ferrar' s  closest  friend,  perhaps  his  brother,  as  their  letters 
persuade  us;  many  plans  they  wrought  out  in  common, 
both  religious  and  literary.  And  here  I  must  lay  before 
Ferrar  one  of  his  greatest  praises,  that  we  owe  "  The 
Temple  "  to  him,  and  not  only  that  but  probably  much 
that  was  of  greatest  grace  in  Herbert's  personality;  again, 
indirectly,  much  of  the  work  of  Vaughan,  and  so,  in  these 
and  others,  a  specific  contribution  to  our  literature  which 
is  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ferrar  died  on  December  4th,  1637. 

This  paper  has  run  thus  in  its  length  over  matters  of 
biography,  over  which  in  reality  I  have  been  least  studious, 
but  by  their  human  interest  most  enamoured.  With  great 
brevity  must  I  tell  of  Ferrar's  literary  work,  which,  I 
judge,  must  have  been  considerable. 

Little  Gidding  was  sacked  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers  after  the  visit  of  Charles  in  1646,  nine  years  after 
the  death  of  Ferrar.  Pickard  writes :  "  These  military 
zealots,  in  the  rage  of  what  they  called  reformation, 
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ransacked  both  the  church  and  the  house.  In  doing 
which  they  expressed  a  particular  spite  against  the  organ. 
This  they  broke  in  pieces,  of  which  they  made  a  large  fire, 
and  thereat  roasted  several  of  Mr.  (John)  Ferrar' s  sheep, 
which  they  had  killed  in  his  grounds.  This  done,  they 
seized  all  the  plate,  furniture,  and  provision  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  away.  And  in  this  general 
devastation  perished  those  works  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar 
which  merited  a  better  fate." 

What  were  these  ?  First,  I  imagine  there  was  the  diary 
which  he  kept  on  his  Continental  travels.  Secondly,  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of1  writing  which  he  did  after  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  1634.  This  must  have  been  his  more 
original  work,  and  our  want  of  it,  in  consideration  of  what 
from  his  pen  has  come  to  us,  represents  a  serious  loss. 
One  may  surmise,  from  this  other  work  and  our  knowledge 
of  his  life  at  the  time,  that  it  was  of  a  devotional  character ; 
I  imagine  it  was  of  the  nature  of  meditations  similar  to 
the  "Considerations"  of  Valdes  which  he  translated. 

We  are  left  with  (1)  the  Translations;  (2)  the  Story 
Books ;  and  (3)  the  Harmonies. 

1.  Translations.  The  translations  were  the  only  works 
of  Ferrar  intended  for  the  press :  the  rest  were  under- 
taken simply  for  use  in  the  family. 

(a)  "On  the  Instruction  of  Children  in  the  Christian 
Doctrine,"  by  Ludovico  Carbone.  This  was  "well  ap- 
proved" by  Herbert;  but  the  Cambridge  authorities  re- 
fused to  license  it,  a  circumstance  which  called  from 
Barnabas  Oley  the  indignant  remark  that  they  "would 
not  suffer  that  Egyptian  jewel  to  be  published." 

(6)  "The  Temperate  Man"  bears  on  its  preface  the 
date  December  7th,  1633.  It  consists  of  three  treatises 
"on  the  right  way  of  preserving  life  and  health,  together 
with  soundness  of  the  senses,  judgment,  and  memory 
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with,  extream  old  age."  The  first  of  these  is  Ferrar's 
translation  of  "  Hygieasticon,"  a  work  published  in  1613 
by  Leonard  Lessius,  a  Jesuit  of  Louvain;  the  other  two 
are  translations  by  Herbert  from  the  Italian  of  Ludovlco 
Cornaro  and  another  author  unnamed  but  now  known  to 
be  Ortensio  Lando.  Prefixed  are  complimentary  verses,  by 
Oley,  Peter  Gunning,  and  Crashaw. 

(c)  Ferrar   translated   from    the   Spanish   the   Life    of 
Thomas   Sanquay  of   Cordova,  "  a  gentleman   of  birth," 
says  Pickard,    "  and  very  learned   in  law  and  divinity, 
one  who  led  a  very  holy  and  strict  life."     This  transla- 
tion was  never  published. 

(d)  More   important   than   these   is   the   translation   of 
the  "One  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations"  of  Juan  de 
Valdes.     This   work   was   first   written   in   Spanish,   first 
printed  in  an  Italian  translation  at  Basle  in  1550,  and 
followed   by   French   and   Dutch  editions.     Ferrar   used 
the  Italian  copy,  and  his  translation  was  published   at 
Oxford  in  1638,  the  year  after  his  death.     It  had  prob- 
ably remained  in  MS.  a  considerable  time,   if  one  may 
judge  by  the  correspondence  relating  to  it  which  passed 
between    Herbert    and    Ferrar.     There    is    a    preface   by 
Herbert  who,  the  more  critical  theologian  of  the  two,  in 
notes  of  some  interest  also  partly  details  his  objection 
to  not  a  few  of  the  reflections  of  the  book.     Valdes  has 
been  called  a  Protestant,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  a 
Catholic    of    no    little "  ecclesiastical    importance    in    his 
time.     It  is  thought  that  these   "  Considerations "   were 
the  result  of  conferences  with  his  friends,  as  they  dis- 
cussed   in   a   free   manner    Sunday   by    Sunday    selected 
passages  of  scripture  at  his  private  house  on  the  bay  of 
Naples.     Herbert's  objections  are  very  precise,  but  they 
strike  me  simply  as  the  criticisms  of  one  who  takes  the 
Bible  as  the  prime  authority  of  his  faith  on  the  specula- 
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tions  of  another  who  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Church  as 
his  authority  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  the  broad 
interpretation  and  free  discussion  of  Scripture.  I  take 
an  illuminating  note  from  a  recent  edition  of  this  trans- 
lation. "The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
entire  omission  of  sacramental  teaching.  The  creature 
and  the  Creator  are  to  be  placed  in  communion  by  means 
of  an  act  of  introspection,  and  entirely  independent  of 
any  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  What  is  probable  is  that 
Valdes  and  his  disciples  regarded  the  sacramental  system 
as  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  there  was  no  need  for 
expository  teaching  on  that  heading.  The  meditations 
and  commentaries  were  regarded  as  so  many  supple- 
mentary aids  to  spiritual  growth,  not  as  substitutes  for 
existing  ones."  I  think  this  note  explains  what  was 
perhaps  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Herbert,  and  partly 
enables  us  to  understand  the  attraction  which  the  book 
had  for  Ferrar.  His  translation  is  very  readable,  perhaps, 
however,  a  little  too  involved  in  its  sentences,  but  cer- 
tainly very  graceful  in  its  English,  as  well  as  very  simple. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  that  this  book  has  not  attained 
unto  a  higher  place  in  common  devotional  literature. 

2.  The  Story  Books  of  Little  Gidding  consist  of  five 
folio  volumes,  mostly  in  Ferrar's  own  exquisite  hand- 
writing. They  date  from  the  year  1631,  and  were 
preserved  for  over  200  years  by  descendants  of  the  family. 
Two  are  still  thus  possessed  by  Lady  Lyell ;  the  other  three 
found  their  way  into  the  British  Museum.  The  first 
volume  of  the  latter  and  part  of  one  volume  of  the  former 
were  printed  in  1899;  and  the  hope  was  then  entertained 
of  the  publication  of  the  remainder.  They  are  the 
"  compilation  of  divine  interludes,  dialogues,  and  dis- 
courses in  the  Platonic  way,  planned  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  his  family  from  the  Christmas  games 
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and  milder  sports,  which  could  hardly  subsist  without  riot 
ancl  extravagant  license."  Mrs.  Ferrar  formed  various 
members  of  the  family  into  what  was  designated  "  The 
Little  Academy,"  and  each  represented  in  different 
combinations  or  classes  an  office  or  a  virtue.  Thus  in  the 
First  Combination,  the  persons  of  which  were  subordinate 
to  the  heads  of  the  community,  Mary  Collett  was  "  The 
Chiefe,"  Anna  "  The  Patient,"  Margaret  "  The  Cheerful," 
and  Elizabeth  "  The  Affectionate."  Each  actor  copied  a 
story  from  the  transcription  of  Ferrar,  a  story  from 
political  or  ecclesiastical  history  illustrative  of  Christian 
qualities  and  recited  it  from  memory,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  younger  members,  read  it.  The  books,  as  we  have 
them,  relate  these  stories  together  with  the  discussions 
that  followed,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  evidence  we  have 
of  the  intimate  home-life  of  the  Ferrars.  They  reveal  i-t 
on  its  most  human  side.  I  cannot  say  that  as  literature 
they  exhibit  much  of  what  one  would  call  style;  they  are 
not  absorbing  reading,  but  this  is  to  be  said :  the  stories 
themselves  definitely  exemplify  the  subjects  chosen  for  the 
various  days  of  festival;  the  dialogue,  often  tedious,  is 
really  argumentative,  sometimes  facetious,  and  generally 
exhortative  in  a  gracious  manner,  while  here  and  there 
are  sudden  flashes  of  a  worldly  wisdom  one  hardly 
expected.  Thus,  for  the  last  remark,  note  this  reflection : 
"  Bee  the  witt  never  so  good,  the  Instruments  never  so  apt, 
the  Advantage  never  so  great  for  learning  and  perform- 
ance of  any  skill,  and  yet  give  me  an  impatient-minded 
man  that  cannot  hold  him  close  and  constant  to  the 
Business,  and  you  shall  find  him  upon  the  Test  but  shallow 
in  what  he  understands  and  a  slubberer  in  what  he  doth." 
I  may  quote  one  of  the  shorter  stories  as  a  specimen :  — 
"  Macarius,  travailing  to  Mount  Nitra  upon  some 
occasion,  sent  his  Disciple  before  him,  a  young  man  and 
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highly  conceited,  rather  for  the  fame  of  his  Master's  worth 
than  his  own  vertue.     This  disciple,  meeting  one  of  the 
idolatrous  Preists  running  in  great  hast  with  a  heavy  piece 
of  timber  on  his  shoulders,  scornefully  demands  where 
away  runs  this  Bedlam?     The  Preiste,  flinging  down  his 
Burthen,  fell  upon  him,  and  when  he  had  beaten  him 
almost  to  Death,  taking  up  again  the  Timber,  prosecuted 
his  journey  till  he  met  with  Macarius,  who  being  farre  of 
another  Temper,  with  great  Affability  saluted  the  Preist. 
Hee,  wondering  thereat,  asked  Macarius  when  this  Curtesy 
proceeded.     '  Alas,'  sayd  Macarius,  '  perceiving  thee  over- 
toyled  I  cannot  but  pitty  thee,  and  therefore  was  willing 
by  a  gentle  greeting  to  give  opportunity  of  breathing, 
ready  likewise  to  afford  the  help,  if  in  any  thing  I  may 
steed  thee,  either  for  the  ease  of  thy  labours  or  for  the 
mollifying  of  those  other  discontents  which  is  evident  by 
your  face  do  vex  thee.'     '  It  had  been   happy  for  him 
whom  I  ruett  last,'  sayd  the  Preist,  '  if  he  had  learned  so 
good    language    as    thou    now    usest.'      '  Oh,    me/    sayd 
Macarius,  '  hast  thou  perhaps  done  him  any  hurt  ?     Sure 
it  was  my  disciple.'     '  I,  so  I  guesse  '  (sayd  the  Preist)   'by 
the  conformity  of  your  habitts.     But  however  you  are  like, 
yet  assuredly  your  hearts  are  farre  unlike.     He  reviled 
mee  without  cause,  and  I  have  left  him  sore  wounded  in 
my  rage.     But  by  thy  meekness  and  Love  I  am  so  farre 
convinced  that  I  purpose  from  henceforth  to  bee  of  thy 
religion,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  the  best,  that  hath 
made  thee  so  full  of  true  goodnesse/     Having  spoken  this 
Macarius  with  teares  embraced  and  baptized  him,  having 
first  given  order  for  the  Care  of  his  Disciple,  whom  and 
all  others  he  was  wont  by  his  example  to  admonish  to  the 
Practize  of  kindnes,  willing  them  to  observe  for  certaine 
truth  that  proud  and  evill  words  make  even  good  folks  the 
worse;  but  sweet  and  humble  speech  induceth  them  that 
doe  amisse  the  rather  to  Amendment." 
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3.  The  most  interesting — it  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
most  original — work  of  Ferrar  was  ,the  Harmony  or  Con- 
cordance of  the  Four  Evangelists.  I  cannot  do  better,  in 
offering  a  description  of  it,  than  quote  its  title  page. 
"  The  actions,  doctrines,  and  other  passages  touching  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  are  related 
by  the  Four  Evangelists,  reduced  into  one  complete  body 
of  history;  wherein  that  which  is  severally  related  by 
them,  is  digested  into  order,  and  that  which  is  jointly 
related  by  all,  or  any  of  them,  is  first  expressed  in  their 
words  by  way  of  comparison;  secondly,  brought  into  one 
narration,  by  way  of  composition;  thirdly,  extracted  into 
one  clear  context,  by  way  of  collection :  yet  so  as  whatso- 
ever was  omitted  in  the  context,  is  inserted  by  way  of 
supplement  in  another  print,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  all 
the  four  Evangelists  may  easily  be  read  severally  and 
distinctly,  each  apart  and  alone,  from  first  to  last.  Done 
at  Little  Gidding,  anno  1630."  In  a  word,  this  Harmony 
is  so  constructed  that  by  following  the  simple  directions 
it  is  possible  to  read  either  the  connected  narratives  of 
the  four  Gospels  or  each  one  separately.  The  general 
arrangement  is  according  to  subject,  as,  for  example, 
under  the  heading  "  Christ's  second  going  about  Galilee 
and  sending  his  Apostles."  The  words  of  each  several 
Gospel  are  indicated  in  the  margin  by  a  distinguishing 
letter.  The  ordinary  type  used  is  the  Roman,  but  where 
two  or  more  Gospels  have  identical  language  the  words 
are  repeated,  but  in  Old  English  lettering.  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  one  can  see  at  a  glance  a  perfect  colla- 
tion of  the  Evangelists.  The  method  in  itself  was  simple  : 
the  cutting  of  the  various  passages  from  Bibles  and 
pasting  them  together  in  this  connection;  but  frequently 
it  involved  the  transference  of  single  words.  The  labour 
expended  must  have  been  enormous.  And  so  carefully 
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were  the  pieces  placed  together  that  to  any  but  the  closest 
observation  the  full  pages  appear  to  be  unbroken,  as  though 
the  sheets  had  issued  directly  from  the  printing  press. 
In  illustration  of  the  narrative  were  inserted  the  engrav- 
ings Ferrar  collected  chiefly  on  his  continental  journeys. 

The  multiplication  of  the  Harmony  was  due  to  Charles  L, 
who,  hearing  of  its  compilation,  desired  and  practically 
demanded  a  copy  for  himself,  and,  further,  that  Ferrar 
should  in  the  same  manner  treat  the  Books  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Chronicles — for  poor  Charles  could  not  reconcile 
many  of  the  passages  of  these  histories.  Ferrar  himself 
did  not  produce  more;  but  after  his  death,  largely,  it 
would  seem,  by  reason  of  royal  commands,  Nicholas,  his 
nephew,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  issued  harmonies  and 
editions  of  the  Gospels  which  are  truly  amazing.  Not 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  worked  out  a  concordance  in 
twenty-four  languages,  and  contemplated  one  of  not  less 
than  fifty.  Among  other  feats — and  this  was  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  persons  sceptical  of  his  linguistic 
ability — he  translated  each  of  the  chapters  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  into  a  separate  language. 

It  goes  beyond  our  immediate  subject,  but  it  must  be 
noted  that  eleven  concordances  were  compiled  at  Little 
Gidding.  It  is  probable  that  of  several  of  these  there  were 
duplicates.  These  various  volumes  were  most  sumptuously 
bound  and  decorated. 

The  purely  literary  part  of  this  paper  is  entirely  in- 
commensurate with  the  importance  of  the  subjects  it  has 
treated.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  get 
away  from  books  than  from  men.  You  will  judge  that 
while  I  have  been  studying  or  overlooking  much  of  his 
work,  I  have  been  attracted,  drawn  aside  by  the  personality 
of  Ferrar  and  the  story  of  the  life  at  Little  Gidding. 
That  is  true;  and  perhaps  it  has  been  due  to  this  that 
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while  his  literary  work  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
merits — yet  would  I  not  exaggerate — the  narrative  of  his 
life  engages  more  readers  to  day,  and  I  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  circumstance,  and  anxious  through  my  own 
affection  to  enlarge  it.  Had  Ferrar  been  no  more  than  the 
friend,  the  brother  of  George  Herbert,  he  had  commanded 
our  esteem;  nor  more  than  an  inspiration  to  Crashaw, 
we  had  respected  him :  he  was  this,  and  more,  as  sincere  a 
man  as  ever  made  in  books  a  record  of  his  mind,  as  sweet 
a  soul  as  ever  prayed  to  God. 


THE    FOEGET-ME-NOT. 

T   CRAVE  of  fate  nor  wealth  nor  power 

To  gild  my  earthly  lot, 
I  covet  no  enduring  name, 
I  seek  not  any  world-prized  fame, 
I  ask  but,  that,  a  simple  flower — 

A  blue  Forget-me-not — 
I  gave  away  one  summer  day 
To  one  from  whom  I  parted, 
With  thoughts  of  me  should  cherished  be 

Close-bosomed  and  nigh-hearted. 

The  weary  world  may  grow  more  cold, 

And  wane  its  every  pleasure, 
But  what  of  them  if  but  my  gem 

Be  reckon'd  her  best  treasure? 
Ah,  fate-fraught  flower,  Forget-me-not, 
Dear  talisman.     Love's  gains  I  wot 
Are  won  or  lost,  or  straight  or  crost — 
Nay,  life  itself 's  a  blank  or  prize 

As  she  may  lift  upon  my  gift 
Disdainful  or  love-lighted  eyes. 

W.  V.  BURGESS. 


MANCHESTER   UNDER   THE   COURT   LEET. 
By  T.  SWINDELLS. 

f~\  UR  system  of  local  government  is  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  evolution.  Under  the  Saxons  there  existed 
the  Witena-gemot  or  general  council  of  the  King  and 
people,  the  Shire-gemot  a  court  held  in  each  county  twice 
a  year,  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  a  subordinate  court 
held  monthly  to  determine  causes  left  undetermined  by  the 
Shire-gemot.  This  last-named  was  afterwards  divided 
into  two,  one  having  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  and 
known  as  the  Tourn  (circuit)  court,  from  the  Sheriff's 
going  circuit  through  the  country;  the  other,  having  juris- 
diction in  civil  matters,  being  called  the  County  Court. 
The  next  change  was  the  formation  of  the  Burg-gemot  or 
Eorc-gemot,  a  monthly  court,  presided  over  by  the  town- 
burgh  or  port  reeve,  having  jurisdiction  within  the  town, 
burgh  or  port.  The  word  leet  does  not  appear,  but  many 
philologists  are  of  opinion  that  it  had  a  Saxon  origin.  The 
Saxons  in  any  case  were  believers  in  the  principle  of  local 
self-government,  that  each  burgess  was  held  in  surety  for 
his  own  good  behaviour,  and  that  each  should  take  his 
share  in  the  maintainance  of  order  and  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  With  certain  modifications  and  extensions  the 
system  was  adopted  by  the  Normans,  the  whole  being  con- 
firmed in  1215  by  Magna  Carta.  Included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  are  those  declaring  that  "  all  cities 


and  boroughs,  and  towns  and  ports,  shall  have  all  their 
liberties  and  free  customs;"  that  "certain  writs  shall  not 
deprive  free  men  of  their  right  to  the  local  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  Leet  and  Baron ; "  that  "  no  freeman  should  be 
seized,  imprisoned,  outlawed  or  banished,  or  anyways 
destroyed,  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land ; "  and  that  to  no  man  should  justice 
or  right  be  sold,  denied  or  delayed.  The  sheriff's  Tourn 
or  county  court  for  criminal  matters  continued  to  be  held, 
the  Courts  Leet  being  formed  in  centres  of  population  in 
order  that  the  populace  should  have  justice  done  them  at 
their  own  doors.  Thus  the  right  of  holding  such  a  court 
was  often  granted  to  a  lord  of  the  manor,  who  not  only 
obtained  thereby  judicial  authority  and  dignity,  but  also 
pecuniary  gains  from  certain  fees  and  fines  imposed  by  the 
court.  At  the  same  time  the  Court  Baron  was  called  into 
being.  These  courts  had  separate  powers  and  jurisdiction. 
The  Court  Leet  took  cognizance  of  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, offences  and  nuisances  generally,  the  Court 
Baron  was  concerned  in  suit  and  service,  in  trespass  and 
offences  by  tenants,  and  in  all  matter  relating  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  therefore 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Thomas  Grelle,  seeing  the 
benefits  derived  by  all  concerned  under  the  charter  con- 
ferred upon  the  people  of  Salford  in  1230,  granted  to  the 
people  of  the  manor  of  Manchester  the  charter  dated  1301. 
Under  the  charter  the  local  court  leet  would  be  called  into 
existence,  and  by  it  Manchester  was  largely  governed  until 
its  incorporation. 

The  court  met  twice  a  year  and  all  burgesses  were  com- 
pelled to  attend,  notice  of  the  holding  of  the  court  having 
been  given  by  the  steward  who  presided  over  the  court, 
six  days  earlier.  The  steward  was  appointed  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  court  he  gave 
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instructions  to  the  lord's  bailiff  to  swear  in  a  jury  of 
twenty-four,  selected  from  the  burgesses.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  court  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  held  in 
October,  1552,  when  Thomas  West  was  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
He  appointed  Edward,  third  earl  of  Derby,  to  act  as 
steward.  The  Manchester  of  those  days  was  a  small  place 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  city  of  to-day.  It  consisted  of 
a  few  houses  clustered  around  the  Market  Place  and  the 
Churchyard,  together  with  isolated  buildings  scattered 
along  Long  Millgate,  Marketstead  Lane,  and  Deansgate. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields,  were 
the  houses  of  the  gentry  which  included  Eadcliffe  Hall  in 
Pool  Fold,  Mr.  Lever's  house  at  the  top  of  Marketstead 
Lane,  Withengreave  Hall,  Knolls  House  near  Walker's 
Croft,  and  Strangeways  Hall,  whilst  further  away  in  the 
country  were  the  ancient  halls  of  Ancoats,  Garratt, 
Trafford,  Hulme  and  Clayton. 

By  examining  into  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  court 
we  shall  get  many  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  the  little 
community  of  those  early  days. 

The  court  having  been  duly  opened  and  the  bailiff 
having  cried  "Oyez"  three  times,  the  court  leet  being  a 
court  of  the  King,  that  official  declared  that  "  all  manner 
of  persons  which  are  resiants  or  dozoners  and  owe  suit 
royal  to  this  Court  Leet  or  Law  Day,  come  in  and  do  your 
suit,  and  answer  to  your  names,  as  you  shall  be  called, 
every  man  at  the  first  call,  upon  pain  and  peril  that  shall 
fall  thereon."  This  having  been  done  and  excuses  for 
absence  having  been  heard,  those  having  complaints  to 
enter  were  called  upon  to  enter  them;  after  which  the  jury 
was  sworn  and  duly  charged.  The  charge  which  need  not 
be  given  here  was  a  queerly-worded  exhortation  remind- 
ing the  members  of  the  jury  how  God  had  given  the  law  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  calling  upon  them  to  hear  the 


cases  brought  before  them  dispassionately  and  fully.  Cases 
were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  comprised  murder, 
rape,  poaching,  wounding,  felony,  unlawful  assemblies  and 
witchcraft.  In  all  such  cases  inquiry  was  made  and  the 
offenders  remitted  to  the  justices  of  the  shire  for  further 
trial. 

The  court,  however,  had  full  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
disorderly  conduct,  and  were  to  see  that  all  thieves  and 
robbers  were  duly  pursued  and  brought  to  justice.  Rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  were  severely  dealt  with, 
and  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  imposed  upon  any  person 
who  gave  alms  to  any  such  who  might  ask  for  assistance. 
The  constables  were  to  punish  all  sturdy  beggars,  and  if 
any  constable  failed  to  do  so  he  was  fined  20s.  Rogues 
were  described  as  all  idle  persons  who  went  about  begging, 
and  the  list  of  such  offenders  included  common  players  of 
interludes  (the  shows  and  circuses  of  modern  fairs  would 
be  included),  minstrels,  sailors  and  soldiers;  and  the 
punishment  meted  out  was  exposure  in  the  stocks,  a  pair 
of  which  were  directed  by  statute  to  be  erected  in  each 
tything.  The  maintainance  of  artillery,  as  the  practice 
of  archery  was  called,  demanded  attention.  Archery  butts 
were  provided  in  Garratt  Lane,  in  Alport  Lane,  and  on  the 
common  land  at  Collyhurst.  The  law  directed  that  every 
manchild  from  seven  years  old  to  seventeen  should  have  a 
bow  and  two  arrows,  and  every  man  from  seventeen  to 
three  score  a  bow  and  four  arrows.  The  penalty  for  default 
was  6s.  8d.,  and  parents  were  directed  to  provide  them  for 
their  children,  and  masters  for  their  servants,  under  a 
similar  penalty.  Gaming  with  cards,  dice,  quoits,  or  bowls 
in  connection  with  all  houses  was  vigorously  prohibited. 
At  the  same  time  such  games  were  generally  prohibited, 
except  that  persons  whose  income  exceeded  £100  were 
allowed  to  play  them  in  their  own  houses  or  orchards  where 
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other  persons  should  not  be  able  to  see  them;  and  that  at 
Christmastime  all  men  might  play.  The  possession  of  a 
good  income  also  entitled  the  person  to  shoot  with  hand 
guns  or  cross  bows,  a  privilege  which  was  refused  to  all 
others.  The  preservation  of  game  was  secured  by  the  per- 
sons thus  favoured  being  debarred  from  shooting  any 
pheasant,  partridge,  heron,  duck,  and  certain  other  varie- 
ties of  bird  under  a  penalty  of  £10  for  each  shot. 

The  duties  of  a  highways'  committee  were  also  a  portion 
of  the  duties  of  the  court  who  duly  appointed  certain 
officials  to  see  that  the  work  was  carried  out.  These  per- 
sons were  to  see  that  six  days  of  eight  hours  each  were 
devoted  to  the  repair  and  maiiitainance  of  the  roads  in 
each  year.  The  work  was  done  by  the  householders,  each 
of  whom  must  either  work  himself  or  send  a  deputy,  and 
those  who  owned  a  cart  were  compelled  to  lend  it  together 
with  two  men.  The  state  of  the  streets  often  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  court,  and  from  time  to  time  we  read 
of  householders  digging  clay  or  daub  from  the  roadway 
for  the  repair  of  their  houses,  and  in  other  ways  rendering 
the  thoroughfares  unsafe  for  traffic.  The  building  of 
boundary  walls  in  such  a  way  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
street,  the  removal  of  boundary  stones  or  marks,  and  the 
stopping  of  footpaths  also  frequently  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court. 

Very  quaint  was  the  instruction  given  to  the  court  re- 
specting burglars  and  poachers.  It  ran  thus :  "Also  you 
shall  inquire  of  sleepers  by  day  and  walkers  by  night  to 
steal  and  purloin  other  men's  goods,  and  coneys  out  of 
warrens,  fish  out  of  men's  several  ponds  or  waters,  hens 
from  henroosts,  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  for  they 
are  ill  members  in  a  common  wealth  and  deserve  punish- 
ment ;  therefore  if  you  know  any  such  present  them."  The 
duties  of  the  court  were  far  reaching,  and  revealed  every 


phase  of  the  social  life  of  the  little  community.  Thus  we 
find  that  they  were  empowered  to  investigate  all  cases  of 
eaves  dropping  and  slander  reported  to  them.  "  You  shall 
inquire  of  eaves-droppers,  and  such  as  by  night  stand  or 
lie  hearkening  under  walls  or  windows  of  other  men,  to 
hear  what  is  said  in  any  other  man's  house,  to  the  end  to 
set  debate  and  dissension  between  neighbours,  which  is  a 
very  ill  office;  therefore,  if  you  know  any  such,  present 
them."  The  record  of  the  proceedings  on  October  24, 
1572,  contains  this  entry:  "The  jury  doth  present  John 
Skillieborn,  plumber,  to  be  a  common  eaves-dropper,  a 
naughty  person,  such  a  one  as  doth  abound  in  all  disorders ; 
therefore  we  desire  that  he  may  be  avoided  the  town,  and 
have  such  punishment  as  unto  such  doth  appertain."  The 
regulations  bearing  upon  trade  were  in  many  respects  in- 
teresting, and  show  that  in  those  days  the  purchaser  was 
protected  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  and  that 
unfair  competition  between  tradesmen  was  prohibited. 
There  were  regulations  against  forestallers,  regrators  and 
ingrossers,  and  special  officials  were  appointed  to  see  that 
those  regulations  were  duly  observed.  As  the  words  quoted 
have  passed  out  of  use,  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be 
necessary.  A  forestaller  was  one  who  either  by  inter- 
cepting corn,  cattle,  or  merchandise  before  its  arrival  at 
the  market  or  fair  and  purchasing  it,  or  by  any  means 
deterred  the  due  delivery  of  such  merchandise  at  the 
market  or  fairs,  did  by  such  or  any  other  means  cause  the 
price  of  similar  articles  to  be  raised  by  reason  of  apparent 
scarcity.  Cornering  the  market  was  prohibited.  A 
regrator  was  one  who  purchased  wares  or  victuals  at  a 
market,  and  offered  the  same  for  sale  in  the  same  market 
or  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  four  miles;  and  an  in- 
grosser  was  one  who  should  visit  farms  and  houses  with  the 
object  of  purchasing  growing  corn,  fruit  or  vegetables,  or 
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butter  or  cheese,  or  fish  or  poultry,  that  otherwise  would 
be  sent  to  market,  and  offering  the  same  for  sale  himself. 
The  middleman  or  merchant  was  therefore  the  object  of 
special  attention  on  the  part  of  the  court,  who  imposed 
heavy  penalties  on  offenders.  In  many  cases  the  punish- 
ment for  the  first  offence  was  forfeiture  of  the  articles  pur- 
chased; for  the  second  offence,  exposure  in  the  pillory 
which  stood  in  the  market  place;  for  the  third,  imprison- 
ment and  fine;  and  for  the  fourth  banishment  from  the 
town;  but  in  other  cases  the  penalties  were  even  more 
drastic.  For  the  first  offence  it  was  forfeiture  of  the  goods 
and  two  months  imprisonment;  for  the  second  forfeiture 
of  double  value  of  the  goods  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment ;  and  for  the  third  exposure  in  the  pillory,  the  loss  of 
all  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprisonment  during  the  King's 
pleasure.  Cattle  could  not  be  resold  within  five  weeks  of 
purchase.  Butchers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  any  meat 
other  than  that  was  good  and  wholesome,  and  at  only 
reasonable  prices  and  profit.  Bakers  were  another  class  of 
tradesmen  who  received  much  attention  from  the  court. 
At  first  bread-baking  was  only  allowed  at  the  ovens  owned 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  gradually  the  custom  fell 
into  disuse.  Then  it  was  that  the  court  was  required  to  be 
vigilant  in  seeing  that  its  orders  were  obeyed.  Several 
varieties  of  bread  were  in  general  use,  but  in  every  case 
the  size  of  the  loaves  was  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
court's  order.  Thus  at  one  time  the  penny  white  loaf 
weighed  eight  ounces,  and  the  penny  brown  loaf  fourteen 
ounces;  and  in  all  cases  none  but  wholesome  flour  was 
allowed  to  be  used.  In  order  that  possible  infringements 
of  the  court's  instruction  should  be  guarded  against,  every 
baker  was  required  to  place  his  own  distinctive  mark  on 
each  loaf.  The  making  of  fancy  bread  and  confectionery 
was  prohibited,  and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  on  all 
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bakers  who  used  butter,  lard  or  cream,  in  the  making  of 
bread.  These  matters  appear  to  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  on  many  occasions,  and  infringements  of 
the  orders  must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
penalties  imposed  were  forfeiture  of  goods  and  fines,  but 
the  fourth  offence  was  punished  by  exposure  in  the  pillory. 
There  was  even  in  those  days  a  drink  question,  and  one 
phase  or  another  of  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court 
on  very  many  occasions.  In  1560  the  court  decided  "  that 
no  person  within  the  town  shall  brew  to  sell  unless  they  be 
able  to  make  two  honest  beds,  and  everyone  of  them  shall 
put  forth  of  his  window,  or  some  other  convenient  place, 
the  sign  of  a  hand  painted,  afore  the  feast  of  St.  Martin." 
This  referred  to  the  smaller  alehouses,  the  larger  ones  or 
inns  being  provided  with  four  beds.  The  sign  of  the  hand 
was  evidently  intended  to  denote  that  at  the  time  of  exhibi- 
tion that  ale  was  actually  on  sale,  for  the  following  year 
the  matter  was  again  before  the  jury,  and  a  decision  is 
recorded  that  the  hand  shall  be  exposed  when  a  barrel  was  on 
tap,  but  that  when  "they  have  none  ale  to  sell  they  must 
take  in  the  hand."  It  was  further  decided  to  impose  a 
penalty  in  cases  where  innkeepers  having  ale  for  sale, 
refused  to  supply  any  person.  Twenty  years  later  a  record 
was  entered  which  reads  curiously  in  our  days :  "  That  it 
is  ordained  by  the  steward  and  jury  that  the  jury  being 
assisted  by  the  deputy  steward  and  constables  of  the  town, 
shall  search  all  inns  and  alehouses,  and  make  certificate 
unto  the  said  steward  what  beddings  they  and  everyone  of 
them  have ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  sometime  before  the  end 
of  next  week;  and  also  to  view  what  rooms  and  stablings 
they  have ;  and  also  to  enquire  what  unlawful  games  they 
have  used  in  their  houses,  and  whether  they  have  kept  the 
assize  of  ale,  and  by  what  measures  they  sell."  The  price 
of  ale  was  to  be  fourpence  per  gallon  if  consumed  off  the 
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premises  and  sixpence  within  the  house.  One  instruction 
was  that  no  person  must  sit  in  an  alehouse  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  another  was  to  the  effect  that  "  no 
man's  children  or  servants  shall  go  abroad  in  the  street  nor 
come  into  any  alehouse  having  no  lawful  business,  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  after  nine  o'clock  in 
summer.  And  if  any  innkeeper  shall  hereafter  sell  any 
meat  or  ale  to  any  servants  or  children  after  these  hours, 
he  or  they  shall  forfeit  2s."  Not  only  was  early  closing 
recognised,  but  Sunday  closing  and  the  bona  fide  traveller 
were  equally  familiar  to  our  forefathers.  In  1573  it  was 
enacted  that  no  drink  nor  victuals  were  to  be  sold  at  any 
time  during  prayer,  preaching,  or  other  divine  service, 
unless  it  be  to  passengers.  Ancient  custom  is  responsible  for 
the  neighbourly  relationship  of  church  and  "pub."  In  those 
days  parishes  were  scattered  and  the  occasion  of  christenings, 
weddings  and  funerals,  usually  brought  together  many 
friends  who  travelled  long  distances.  It  was  therefore  con- 
venient to  all  concerned  that  the  feasts  usually  provided 
on  such  occasions  should  be  provided  near  the  church. 
The  Blackamoor's  Head  and  the  Ring  o'Bells  standing  on 
the  river  bank,  the  Three  Tuns  in  the  Applemarket,  and 
other  inns  in  Long  Millgate  and  thereabout,  did  a  great 
trade  with  the  visitors.  The  court  leet,  however,  stopped 
and  prevented  anything  like  extortion  by  the  innkeeper  by 
deciding  in  1652  that  in  future  no  person  dwelling  within 
the  parish  shall  pay  at  any  wedding  dinner  above  four- 
pence.  In  those  days  the  guests  paid  their  own  shot,  and 
so  long  as  the  limit  was  fixed  at  this  figure  there  was  little 
fear  of  extravagant  charges  being  made.  The  court  did 
not  stipulate  the  number  of  courses  to  be  provided,  they 
simply  said  that  the  maximum  charge  should  be  fourpence. 
In  spite  of  the  penalties  imposed  in  cases  of  infringement, 
higher  charges  appear  to  have  become  somewhat  general, 
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and  in  1567  and  1572  Lord  Derby  wrote  from  New  Park, 
Aldfort,  and  Lathom,  to  the  court  on  the  subject,  and 
urged  that  the  penalties  incurred  in  all  such  cases  should 
be  demanded  and  recovered.     Closely  connected  with  the 
wedding  dinner  were  the  waits.     We  have  seen  that  travel- 
ling musicians  were  not  allowed  to  play  in  the  streets. 
The  waits  were  on  the  other  hand  appointed  by  the  court 
leet,  and  we  have  a  number  of  references  to  them  in  the 
records.       In    1562    the    jury    ordered    that    "Richard 
Kyrshawe  from  henceforth  shall  exercise  the  office  of  the 
common  wayte  of  the  town,  and  so  to  continue  from  time 
to  time  doing  his  duty,  and  using  himself  honestly  as  an 
honest  man  ought  to  do,  or  else  another  to  be  put  in  his 
place."      Five   years    later   Randill    Lighe   and    Richard 
Wirrall  were  appointed  and  were  instructed  to  play  to- 
gether; and  in  1569  Randill  Lighe  and  five  other  players 
were  selected.     How  this  municipal  band  performed  their 
duties  we  are  not  told ;  but  in  1588  their  number  was  re- 
duced to  four,  and  these  do  not  seen  to  have  been  well 
paid.     It  was  a  matter  of  complaint  that  strange  pipers 
and    other   minstrels    sometimes    played    before    wedding 
parties  going  to  church  and  at  wedding  dinners.     This  was 
to  be  stopped  and  innkeepers  and  others  were  enjoined  not 
to  allow  any  musicians  other  than  the  town  waits  to  play 
at  wedding  dinners.       At  the  time  of  the  revolution  the 
waits  were  abolished,  and  the  burgesses  ceased  to  hear  the 
performances  they  had  given  each  evening  during  suitable 
weather  in  the  market  place  and  other  parts  of  the  town. 
We  have  referred  to  many  of  the  features  of  the  inn- 
keeper's calling  of  the  closing  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  will  suitably  close  the  section  by  noting  the 
punishments  dealt  out  to  those  who  drank  not  wisely  but 
too  well.     In  the  first  place  any  person  found  drunk  in  any 
alehouse  in  the  town  or  else  seen  abroad  in  the  street 
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should  be  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  all  night.  The 
dungeon  was  the  disused  chapel  that  formerly  stood  on  old 
Salf  ord  bridge,  which  consisted  of  two  rooms,  one  being  on 
a  level  with  the  roadway  and  the  other  below  it.  Prisoners 
were  placed  in  the  lower  room  for  greater  security,  and  as 
the  place  was  overrun  with  rats  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  was  not  a  desirable  one,  more  than  one  case  being 
on  record  wherein  prisoners  had  the  flesh  eaten  off  their 
feet  by  the  vermin.  Another  terror  was  the  possibility  of 
drowning,  for  in  cases  of  heavy  rain  the  river  rose  rapidly 
and  gradually  filled  the  room.  More  than  one  prisoner 
was  found  to  be  dead,  either  drowned  or  frightened  to 
death,  when  the  prison  was  opened  in  the  morning.  If, 
however,  the  individual  survived,  he  was  fined  sixpence, 
"  and  if  the  person  be  so  poor  that  he  cannot  pay  the  same, 
then  the  good  man  or  good  wife  of  the  house  where  he 
continued  drinking  shall  pay  the  fine."  This  latter 
practice  might  perhaps  be  re-introduced  with  advantage  in 
our  days.  The  punishment  meted  out  to  any  alehouse 
keeper,  man  or  woman,  who  was  drunk  in  their  own  house 
or  elsewhere,  was  imprisonment  for  one  night  and  to  be 
henceforth  discharged  from  alehouse  keeping.  The  alehouse 
keeper  was  also  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  measured  his  ale 
in  other  than  standard  measures,  and  could  be  fined  20s. 
for  "  every  pot  they  sell  that  is  not  a  full  quart."  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  not  only  was  purity  of  food  sold  in- 
sisted upon  by  our  ancient  court  leet,  but  that  a  number  of 
standard  weights  and  measures  were  kept,  and  that  it  was 
compulsory  for  all  tradesmen  to  see  that  their  weights  and 
measures  were  in  accord  with  the  standard  weights.  All 
such  were  directed  periodically  to  test  their  weights  and 
measures,  and  for  the  purpose  those  belonging  to  the  town 
were  at  all  times  available.  In  1562  the  court  ordered  that 
"  only  one  measure  shall  be  made  for  all  manner  corns  and 
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grains,  except  meal  or  malt,  which  measure  to  be  marked;" 
and  in  1586  the  wife  of  Ellis  Slater  was  amerced  in  12d. 
for  she  hath  kept  an  unlawful  peck.  The  standard  weights 
were  of  brass  and  were  sealed  with  the  town  seal ;  and  were 
from  time  to  time  renewed.  In  1593  the  court  bought  a 
281b.,  141b.,  41b.,  21b.,  lib.,  lib.,  lib.,  2oz.,  loz.,  ±oz.,  ioz., 
2  and  |  quarter  oz.,  which  together  with  an  iron  beam, 
with  scales  of  board,  with  cords,  cost  £2.  13s.  9d. 

Leaving  commercial  affairs  we  note  the  various  enact- 
ments of  the  court  respecting  dogs.  No  man,  unless  he 
held  land  valued  at  40s.  a  year,  was  allowed  to  keep  a  grey- 
hound or  other  hunting  dog.  In  the  case  of  parsons  the 
limit  was  the  receiving  of  "£10  a  year  of  spiritual  pro- 
motion." The  penalty  for  infringements  was  a  year's  im- 
prisonment. Other  breeds  of  dogs  could  be  kept  by 
burgesses,  but  in  1562  an  order  was  given  that  all  mastiffs 
and  great  dane  dogs  were  to  be  muzzled  when  in  the  streets. 
The  dane  dogs  were  used  for  purpose  of  bear  and  bull- 
baiting,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  our  modern  bull-dogs. 
The  order  referred  to  was  frequently  renewed,  but  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  disregarded  on  many  occasions ;  and  in 
October,  1590,  several  dogs  had  lively  experiences.  An 
account  of  their  achievements  appears  in  the  records  for 
that  year.  We  read  that  "very  lately  in  the  Deans  Gate, 
a  cow  had  very  likely  been  spoiled  by  a  mastiff,  as  also  that 
one,  Edward  Blomeley,  in  parting  of  a  brawl  or  fray  in  the 
same  street  hardly  escaped  unspoiled,  and  that  this  present 
1st  October  the  foreman  of  the  jury  had  likely  to  have  been 
overthrown  by  a  great  mastiff  dog,  supposed  to  belong  to 
one  John  Cowper  Smith,  being  unmuzzled  and  going  loose 
in  the  street." 

In  the  streets  of  the  old  town  not  only  were  in- 
convenience and  danger  produced  by  the  presence  of  un- 
muzzled mastiffs,  but  annoyance  was  often  produced  by 
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the  perambulations  of  swine.  Many  of  the  townspeople 
had  pigstyes  connected  with  their  hoardings,  and  it  was 
nothing  unusual  to  meet  pigs  in  the  market  place  and  even 
in  the  churchyard.  Much  of  the  court's  time  was  occupied 
in  discussing  various  phases  of  the  pig  question.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  organise  the  porkers,  and  a  town 
swineherd  was  duly  appointed.  The  court  ordered  that  the 
swineherd  should  pass  through  the  streets  blowing  his  horn 
at  intervals,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  each 
morning.  The  burgesses  were  to  turn  their  swine  out,  and 
thus  collecting  his  charge  the  swineherd  drove  them  to 
the  common  lands  at  Collyhurst  by  way  of  Ashley  Lane. 
Returning  in  the  evening  he  left  the  pigs  with  their 
owners.  For  this  service  he  was  paid,  also  by  order  of  the 
court,  the  sum  of  fourpence  per  year  payable  in  quarterly 
instalments  by  the  owners  for  each  pig  committed  to  his 
charge.  One  entry  under  date  October,  1587,  reminds  us 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  many  Irish  cabins.  "Whereas 
divers  neighbours  do  find  themselves  aggrieved  that  the 
wife  of  Edward  Burroes  doth  keep  swine  within  her  house, 
to  the  great  annoyance  not  only  of  the  neighbours,  but  also 
of  the  passengers  by  her  house,  and  to  the  great  danger  of 
infection  to  the  whole  town,  which  God  defend.  She  was 
ordered  to  discontinue  the  practice  on  a  penalty  of  ten 
shillings.  Still  one  more  quotation  to  give  us  another 
glimpse  of  the  old  town.  In  1593  it  was  ordered  that  "John 
Shacklocke  nor  any  other  person  within  the  town  shall 
hereafter  set  up  any  swine  troughs  or  other  vessels  to  feed 
swine  in  the  open  streets  to  the  annoyance  of  neighbours 
and  other  passengers,  but  shall  remove  the  same  before  the 
1st  of  November. 

Another  practice  which  did  not  tend  to  improve 
the  streets  was  the  getting  of  clay  or  daub  as  it 
was  called.  In  the  days  when  half-timbered  houses  were 
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built  there  was  a  great  demand  for  clay,  which  was  used 
to  cover  the  osiers  that  were  interwoven  between  the  beams 
and  uprights  which  formed  the  framework  of  the  buildings. 
Much  of  the  clay  was  obtained  from  pits  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  notably  in  Shudehill,  where  Swan  Street  now 
stands,  and  in  Piccadilly,  where  the  Infirmary  esplanade 
now  is,  where  the  ponds  were  known  as  the  daub  holes.     We 
can  understand  that  when  the  streets  were  in  many  cases 
formed  by  the  natural  earth  only,  many  householders  re- 
quiring daub  for  repairing  purposes  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  that  that  lay  in  the  street  near  their  own  door.     This 
did  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  streets,  and  the 
court  were  frequently  called  upon  to  act  in  the  matter. 
The  market  place,  as  the  most  frequented  place  in  the 
town,  was  constantly  receiving  attention.       At  one  time 
horses  were  ordered  not  to  be  foddered  in  the  Market  Place 
by  persons  doing  business  there,  but  were  to  be  taken  to 
stables  for  the  purpose ;  at  another  orders  were  given  as  to 
the   positions   in   the   Market   Place   to   be    occupied   by 
different  classes  of  tradesmen,  and  on  another  occasion 
persons  were  appointed  to  keep  clean  the  thoroughfare,  as 
complaints  were  made  that  such  persons  had  neglected  to 
perform  their  duties.     In  the  market  place  were  the  cross, 
the  stocks,  the  pillory  and  the  conduit. 

The  last-named  was  of  first  importance  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  owed  its  origin  to  the  generosity  of  one  of  the 
town's  earliest  worthies,  Isabella  Beck.  As  it  formed  the 
principal  water  supply  for  many  generations,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  the  court  devoted  so  much  time  to  it.  We 
find  records  of  many  orders  to  repair  it,  the  one  for 
September,  1581,  being  the  most  interesting.  It  declares  : 
Whereas  the  conduit,  a  great  ornament  to  the  town,  is 
greatly  decayed,  to  the  great  discommodity  of  the  town  it 
is  ordered  that  William  Badclyffe  (gent.),  Eobert  Langley, 
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Nicholas  Becke,  Thomas  Beck,  John  Radclyffe,  George 
Pendleton,  Henry  Gee,  and  George  Billinge,  shall  be 
overseers  of  the  said  conduit  for  the  amendment  of  the 
same ;  and  that  either  by  benevolence  of  the  well  disposed 
inhabitants,  or  by  calling  the  miselayers  to  them,  shall 
assess  such  sums  for  the  repairing  of  the  same,  as  by  their 
directions  shall  seem  convenient.  The  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  water  free  from  contamination  was  recognised,  and 
in  1572  it  was  stated  "that,  whereas  the  streets  about  the 
conduit  be  evil  and  unclean  kept,  and  noisome  to  the 
passers  by,  we  order  that  everyone  that  occupieth  the 
houses  and  shops  about  the  conduit  shall  keep  the  said 
streets  clean,  and  sweep  them  from  time  to  time."  In  1585 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  certain  persons  to 
wash  clothes,  to  dress  calves'  head,  and  to  scour  household 
vessels  at  the  conduit,  for  the  court  appointed  special 
officials  to  see  that  the  practice  was  discontinued.  We  can 
sympathise  with  the  court  in  its  efforts  to  keep  pure  the 
town's  water  supply.  Another  feature  of  the  supply  was 
the  necessity  for  economy  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople. 
To  prevent  waste  it  was  decided  in  1579  "that  no  person 
should  take  to  the  conduit  any  kind  of  vessel  of  greater 
capacity  than  one  woman  is  able  to  bear  full  of  water,  and 
but  one  of  every  house  at  one  time,  and  to  have  their 
cale  as  hath  been  accustomed :  William  Radclyffe,  gentle- 
man, only  excepted."  A  few  years  later  it  was  found 
necessary  to  curtail  the  supply  of  water  by  limiting  it  to 
certain  hours.  In  the  summer  months  water  could  be 
obtained  six  hours  daily,  and  from  September  to  March 
from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  John  Wilton  keeping  the  keys. 
This  limitation  did  not  prove  successful,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  supply  by  connecting  other 
springs  with  the  conduit. 

Curious  though  it  may  appear  to  us,  the  court  had  much 


to  do  with  the  apparel  worn  by  the  townfolk.  In  Henry 
VIII.'s  time  the  law  stated  that  only  persons  who  possessed 
land  valued  at  £100,  or  goods  worth  £200,  should  be 
allowed  to  wear  garments  made  partially  or  entirely  of 
silk  or  velvet.  No  one  beneath  the  degree  of  an  earl  could 
wear  sable,  and  only  those  owning  land  exceeding  £40  in 
value  could  wear  marten,  squirrel,  or  fox  fur.  The  wear- 
ing of  gold  ornaments  was  similarly  limited;  and  all  per- 
sons except  the  select  few  were  compelled  to  wear  flat, 
wollen  caps  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Heavy  penalties 
were  inflicted  in  cases  of  non-observance,  and  it  fell  to  the 
court  leet  to  see  that  the  law  was  obeyed  within  its  juris- 
diction. In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  fashion  of  wearing 
hats  had  come  into  vogue  in  spite  of  the  law,  and  in  1565 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  the  preamble  of  which 
declared  that  as  a  result  the  industry  of  making  woollen 
caps  was  greatly  impoverished.  The  act  prohibited  the 
making  of  any  caps  of  any  material  but  wool,  and  then 
declared  that  "no  man  under  the  degree  of  a  knight  or  of 
a  lord's  son,  should  wear  any  cap  of  velvet  or  covered  with 
velvet.  This  act  also  failed;  and  in  1570  another  attempt 
was  made;  and  the  wearing  of  woollen  caps  by  all  except 
aristocrats  was  again  insisted  upon.  A  record  of  our  court 
bears  upon  this  matter,  for  the  jury  ordered  in  1573  that 
"  no  person  of  what  age,  estate  or  degree  soever  he  be  shall 
from  henceforth  wear  any  hat  upon  dull  days  or  holidays 
upon  such  pains  and  penalties  as  by  the  laws  is  provided. 

Such  were  some  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  court 
leet.  When  we  remember  that  the  court  only  met  twice  a 
year  we  can  understand  how  essential  it  was  that  officials 
should  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  who  should  see  that 
the  orders  of  the  court  were  duly  observed.  Some  of  these 
may  be  enumerated  as  they  appear  in  the  list  for  October, 
1587.  There  were  four  market  lookers  for  corn,  whose 
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duty  it  was  to  examine  all  corn  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market,  and  four  lookers  for  fish  and  flesh  offered  in  the 
market.  The  fish  market  in  those  days  extended  from  the 
Market  Place  to  Smithy  Door,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  Old  Shambles.  There  were  two  mise  layers  and 
two  mise  gatherers.  The  system  on  which  the  mise,  lay  or 
rate  was  levied,  is  referred  to  in  a  record  for  October,  1570. 
"Whereas  divers  sums  of  money  is  and  hath  been  dis- 
bursed by  the  constables  and  others  for  the  commonwealth 
of  the  town,  as  unto  us  and  divers  others  of  the  town  is 
known,  in  consideration  whereof  we  order  that  a  lay  shall 
be  laid  and  made  of  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  said 
town,  by  the  assessment  of  the  mise  layers  and  other  per- 
sons whom  they  shall  choose ;  and  they,  by  their  discretion 
to  assess  every  man  accordingly."  Three  sealers  of  leather 
were  appointed,  and  nine  lookers  for  white  meats  were 
allotted  to  various  thoroughfares.  Then  there  were  two 
officers  to  examine  bread  offered  for  sale  and  two  ale- 
tasters.  We  are  not  told  whether  there  was  any  competi- 
tion for  the  last-named  appointment.  Thirteen  bylawmen 
were  appointed  for  Market  Stid  Lane,  Deansgate,  St. 
Mary's  Gate,  both  Market  Stids,  Withingreve,  Hanging 
Ditch,  Fenel  Street,  Milnegate,  Tode  Lane,  and  Hunt's 
Bank.  The  term  byelaw  is  probably  derived  from  burg- 
lagh,  meaning  boroughlaw;  and  the  officers  referred  to 
were  deputed  to  see  that  the  general  orders  of  the  court 
were  obeyed  in  their  respective  districts.  The  streets  were 
cleansed  by  sixteen  scavengers.  Two  officers  for  fruits  were 
selected  to  examine  all  such  offered  for  sale,  to  see  that  none 
were  sold  in  the  market  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  no  persons  purchasing  fruit  offered  the  same  for 
sale  in  the  town  on  the  day  of  purchase.  Two  praysers  or 
appraisers  were  deputed  to  value  goods  to  be  seized  in  cases 
of  non-payment  of  rents.  If  they  valued  the  goods  too 
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high  they  were  compelled  to  take  them  themselves  at  their 
own  valuation,  a  somewhat  curious  condition.  Two  officers 
were  entrusted  with  the  keeping  clean  of  the  Market  Stids, 
two  were  held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  conduit, 
whilst  another  was  entrusted  with  the  key  of  the  conduit, 
and  locked  and  unlocked  the  door  as  directed  by  the  court. 
Four  affeerers  were  sworn  in  to  whom  was  deputed  the 
difficult  question  of  assessing  the  fines  to  be  inflicted  by 
order  of  the  court.  In  doing  this  they  had  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  the  attendant  conditions,  and  the 
position  of  the  offender;  the  idea  being  that  harsh  judg- 
ments should  be  minimised,  and  no  man  penalised  to  a 
greater  extent  that  he  was  able  to  meet.  The  appointment 
probably  originated  with  Magna  Carta,  wherein  it  was  laid 
down  that  persons  were  to  be  amerced  after  the  manner  of 
their  faults;  and  that  the  amercements  should  be  assessed 
by  the  oath  of  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from 
putting  butter,  suet,  or  cream  in  bread  or  cakes,  that  four 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  re- 
ferred only  to  bread  baked  for  sale,  but  even  in  those  cases 
the  appointments  were  not  altogether  desirable  ones  for 
those  appointed.  We  are  not  told  that  any  money  pay- 
ments were  made  to  the  officers,  the  oath  taken  by  all 
burgesses  compelling  them  to  take  any  office  to  which  they 
might  be  appointed  by  the  court.  Order  was  maintained 
by  the  boroughreeve,  who  was  anciently  the  lord's  bailiff, 
and  the  constables  who  acted  along  with  him.  Under 
them  was  the  catchpole,  who  as  a  paid  official  stood  in  the 
position  of  the  present  police  constables.  The  catchpole, 
in  1555,  was  William  E-eade;  in  1566,  Richard  Galley  was 
appointed,  and  in  the  records  can  be  traced  the  various 
changes  made  year  by  year.  The  swineherd  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  also  his  duties  and  munificient  rate 
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of  payment.  There  was  nearly  a  hundred  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  steward  or  the  court  leet,  the  duties  of  all 
being  clearly  denned. 

In  conclusion  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  note  the 
words  of  some  of  the  oaths  administered  on  persons  taking 
office.  The  constables  were  sworn  in  as  follows  :  —  -"You  and 
either  of  you  shall  swear  that  you  well  and  truly  shall 
serve  the  King's  Majesty  and  the  lord  of  the  leet  in  the 
office  of  constableship,  and  as  constables  of  the  town  for 
and  during  the  space  of  one  whole  year  next  ensuing. 
You  shall  endeavour  yourselves  to  the  uttermost  of  your 
powers  to  see  the  King's  Majesty's  peace  to  be  kept,  and 
watch  and  ward  observed  and  kept  in  this  town,  as  hath 
been  accustomed,  and  as  it  ought  to  be ;  likewise  you  shall 
endeavour  yourselves  to  learn  and  understand  the  contents 
of  the  statute  of  Winchester,  and  divers  other  statutes  of 
the  realm,  made  for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars  haunting  and  resorting  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  your  office,  and  punish  the  offenders  accordingly. 
You  shall  also  have  regard  to  the  maintainance  of  artillery 
(archery)  within  your  said  office,  and  that  you  shall  do  and 
accomplish  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power." 

The  oath  taken  by  the  affeerors  was  "  You  and  either  of 
you  shall  swear  by  the  contents  of  that  holy  book,  that  you 
shall  truly  and  indifferently  tax,  assess  and  affeer  all  such 
amercements  as  are  presented  at  this  court,  wherein  you 
shall  spare  no  man  for  love,  favour,  affection  or  corruption, 
nor  raise  or  enhance  upon  any  man,  of  malice,  more 
grievous  amercements  than  shall  be  thought  reasonable, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence,  and  the  faults 
committed,  and  not  otherwise." 

One  other  oath  should  be  read,  that  taken  by  the  ale- 
taster.  This  is  an  official  who  has  no  representative  to-day, 
unless  we  regard  the  public  analyst  as  such,  although  it  is 
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very  doubtful  whether  that  official  applies  the  test  of  taste 
to  the  many  of  the  samples  he  collects.  In  ancient  times 
the  ale  taster  would  appear  to  have  made  regular  visits  to 
brewers  and  tiplers  in  order  to  duly  test  the  quality  of  the 
liquor  produced.  The  meaning  of  the  word  tipler  should 
be  given  in  order  to  prevent  possible  misunderstanding.  A 
tipler  was  one  who  kept  an  alehouse  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
not  made  on  his  own  premises  but  purchased  for  purposes 
of  sale.  The  oath  taken  by  the  ale-taster  declared  :  "  You 
shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly  serve  the  King's 
Majesty,  and  the  lord  of  this  leet,  in  the  office  of  ale-taster 
or  assiser  of  this  liberty :  for  this  year  to  come ;  you  shall 
have  diligent  care,  during  the  time  of  your  being  in  office, 
to  all  the  brewers  and  tiplers  within  your  office,  that  they 
and  everyone  of  them  do  make  good  and  wholesome  ale 
and  beer  for  man's  body,  and  that  the  same  be  not  sold 
before  it  be  assayed  by  you,  and  then  to  be  sold  according 
to  the  prices  limited  and  appointed  by  the  King's  justices 
of  the  peace;  and  all  faults  committed  or  done  by  the 
brewers  or  tiplers,  or  by  any  of  them,  you  shall  make 
known,  and  present  the  same  at  this  court,  whereby  due 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  upon  them  for  their  offences 
accordingly,  and  in  every  other  thing  you  shall  well  and 
truly  behave  yourself  in  the  said  office  for  this  year  to 
come."  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  items  contained 
in  the  records  which  are  not  included,  in  the  items  noted, 
but  which  shed  side  lights  upon  the  social  life  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  mention  of  the  ditch  that  ran  down  Market 
Street,  the  complaint  that  certain  residents  allowed  their 
ducks  and  geese  to  stray  into  the  Market  Place,  that 
middens  and  pig  styes  lay  open  in  Market  Stead  Lane  and 
in  the  Market  Place,  that  all  grain  and  corn  was  ground  at 
the  Grammar  School  Mills,  that  strangers  were  not  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  town  for  more  than  two  nights  without  notice 
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being  given  to  the  constables,  that  inhabitants  were  not 
allowed  to  shelter  persons  who  were  not  "  able  to  get  their 
livings  without  begging,"  and  that  in  1587  the  court  ordered 
that  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  streets  as  a  result  of  too 
much  traffic,  after  November  20  next,  no  cart  with  shod 
wheels  carrying  muck,  dung,  daub,  clay  or  corn,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  town  under  a  penalty  of  two  shillings, 
are  examples  of  these.  Sufficient  has  been  said,  however, 
to  show  how  public  affairs  were  managed  three  centuries 
ago,  and  to  enable  us  to  realise  how  very  different  life 
under  the  court  leet  was  as  compared  with  present-day  con- 
ditions ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  how  the  City  Council 
with  its  powers  and  rights  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  period 
of  evolution. 


CONGREYE    AND    HIS    COMEDIES. 
By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

HP  HE  corrosive  action  of  time  and  of  change  in  thought 
and  manners  soon  makes  dull  even  the  brightest  of 
literary  reputations,  though,  to  some  authors,  there  comes 
a  compensation  for  this  loss  in  the  increased  attractiveness 
of  their  personalities.  As  their  books  lose  their  interest 
and  assume  the  dignified  position  of  classics  without  which 
no  gentleman's  library  is  complete,  but  which  few  gentlemen 
ever  read,  the  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  these 
writers  acquires  a  growing  charm  for  us.  Who  now  reads 
anything  that  Johnson  wrote?  Yet  how  we  love  to  dip 
into  Boswell's  life  of  him,  and  enjoy  his  rough  common 
sense.  Of  what  concern  to  us  are  Horace  Walpole's  or 
Fanny  Burney's  novels?  though  we  delight  in  the  gossip- 
ing letters  and  diaries.  Does  not  Goldsmith  owe  the 
freshness  of  his  fame  rather  to  his  chequered  career  and 
his  lovable  character  than  to  his  numerous  and  varied 
works  ? 

With  Congreve  the  reverse  is  the  case.  His  comedies 
are  as  bright  and  readable  now,  perhaps,  as  when  they 
were  written  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  of  the  sayings 
of  this  wittiest  of  writers  we  know  almost  as  little  as 
"  what  song  the  Sirens  sang ;"  and  of  his  life  the  record 
is  singularly  incomplete.  He  comes  down  to  us  as  one  of 
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the  least  heroic  and  least  picturesque  figures  in  our  literary 
annals,  and  were  it  not  for  his  comedies  his  fame  would 
have  been  writ  in  water.  Since  it  has  been  engraved  upon 
imperishable  brass,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  what  manner  of 
man  he  was. 

William  Congreve  came  of  an  old  Staffordshire  family, 
which  took  its  name  from  a  village  in  the  west  portion  of 
that  county.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1670,  at  Bardsey, 
near  Leeds.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Army,  who 
had  command  of  a  garrison  in  Ireland,  and  Congreve's 
youth  was  spent  in  that  country.  He  showed  himself  to 
be  a  boy  of  uncommon  parts,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  record  there 
was  a  good  one.  He  was  an  apt  and  industrious  student, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  those  scholarly  attainments 
for  which  in  after  life  he  had  a  reputation.  Among  his 
college  companions  was  one  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Jonathan  Swift.  With 
him  he  always  remained  on  most  intimate  terms,  and  it  is 
from  the  "  Journal  to  Stella "  that  we  get  most  of  our 
glimpses  of  Congreve  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688  Congreve's  family  seem 
to  have  found  it  either  needful  or  politic  to  return  to 
England,  and  for  the  next  three  years  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
We  find  a  record  of  his  entrance  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  That  he 
had  any  inclination  towards  such  study  we  cannot  think 
possible  as  we  hear  nothing  of  any  progress  in  it;  whilst 
we  have  evidence  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  of  an 
ambition  to  excel  as  a  writer.  He  had  already  written 
a  novel  which  was  published  soon  after  he  reached  London, 
and  among  the  baggage  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
the  country  was  the  MS.  of  his  first  comedy,  "  The  Old 
Bachelor." 
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We  can  easily  imagine  that,  with  such  a  bias  towards 
letters,  the  study  of  the  law  would  not  offer  any  serious 
attractions  to  his  mind,  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  finding" 
him  preferring  the  fascinations  of  the  coffee-houses  and 
playhouses  to  the  dull  routine  of  work  in  chambers.  We 
must  remember  he  was  young  and  had  an  ample  allowance. 
His  family  connections  were  good,  he  had  a  handsome 
face,  an  agreeable  figure,  and  manners  both  easy  and 
polished.  He  was  by  nature  gay  and  witty,  and  his  mind 
had  been  cultivated  by  wide  reading  and  study  of  the 
classics.  What  better  qualifications  could  he  have  had 
to  ensure  success  among  the  wits  and  gallants  who  passed 
their  lives  and  sought  their  pleasures  amidst  the  gaiety 
and  bustle  of  the  Capital? 

At  this  time  John  Dryden  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  sat  enthroned  at  Will's  Coffee-house  as  the  undisputed 
monarch  of  the  world  of  letters.  Dryden  was  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  Congreve  nearly  forty  years  his  junior, 
yet  the  latter  seems  to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  attracting 
the  great  man's  attention  and  in  securing  the  favour  of  his 
advice  and  assistance.  To  him  Congreve  showed  the  MS. 
of  his  comedy,  and  when  Dryden  had  read  it  he  declared 
that  "  he  never  saw  such  a  first  play  in  his  life,"  and  at 
once  offered  to  correct  and  fit  it  for  the  stage.  He  did 
more  than  this,  for  he  used  his  powerful  influence  to  get  it 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  leading  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  period  were  cast  for  parts  in  "  The  Old 
Bachelor,"  and  its  representation  was  a  signal  success. 

All  thoughts  of  the  law  were  abandoned,  and  Congreve 
set  to  work  on  another  comedy.  A  year  later  "  The  Double 
Dealer"  saw  the  light  at  the  same  theatre.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  better  written  play  than  "  The  Old 
Bachelor,"  but  its  satire  was  too  keen  and  cruel  to  hit  the 
taste  of  the  town,  and  the  reception  awarded  it  was 
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anything  but  favourable,  though.  Dryden  and  others 
praised  its  literary  merit.  His  next  effort  was  "  Love  for 
Love,"  the  most  entertaining  and  amusing,  if  not  the  most 
brilliant,  of  his  comedies.  It  was  intended  for  the  stage 
of  Drury  Lane,  but  the  management  of  a  new  theatre 
which  had  been  built  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  offered 
Congreve  a  share  in  their  profits  if  he  would  allow  them 
to  produce  the  play,  and  also  write  exclusively  for  them 
in  the  future.  To  this  he  consented.  "  Love  for  Love  " 
was  received  with  delight  by  the  public,  and  not  only  had 
a  long  run  on  the  stage,  but,  in  book  form,  rapidly  passed 
through  several  editions. 

Except  for  a  tragedy,  "  The  Mourning  Bride,"  five  years 
elapsed  before  Congreve  produced  another  play,  though 
he  had  promised  the  management  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Theatre  to  write  one  every  year,  if  his  health  permitted. 
It  is  now  more  than  probable  that  his  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  and  dissipations  that  formed  so  great  a  part  of 
the  life  of  a  man  about  town  in  his  day,  were  injuring  his 
excellent  constitution,  as  well  as  consuming  his  time. 

In  March,  1700,  appeared  "  The  Way  of  the  World," 
admittedly  the  finest  product  of  his  genius — a  comedy 
compact  with  brilliant  strokes  of  wit  and  delicate  satire — 
a  veritable  feast  of  good  things  for  the  literary  palate. 
But  the  audience  that  witnessed  its  production  was  not 
pleased.  The  comedy  was  a  failure  upon  the  stage,  and 
in  his  annoyance  Congreve  declared  he  would  not  write 
again.  In  a  young  man  to  whom  success  had  come  so 
easily  and  so  soon  that,  as  Macaulay  said,  "  no  English 
writer  except  Lord  Byron  has,  at  so  early  an  age,  stood  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,"  there  is 
nothing  surprising  that  at  the  moment  of  his  disappoint- 
ment he  should  rn^ke  so  rash  a  vow.  A  much  stranger 
thing  is  that  he  kept  it.  Although  he  lived  for  nearly 
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thirty  years  longer  his  literary  career  was  practically 
finished. 

Along  with  the  fame  which  his  comedies  brought  him 
there  came  still  more  solid  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
well-paid  Government  appointments.  He  was  made  a 
Commissioner  for  licensing  Hackney  Coaches,  he  was  given 
a  place  in  the  Pipe  Office,  also  a  post  in  the  Custom  House 
worth  £600  a  year,  and  afterwards  made  Secretary  for 
Jamaica.  In  all  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  receiving 
£1,200  a  year.  In  matter-of-fact  times  like  our  own, 
when  the  portals  of  the  Civil  Service  are  guarded  by 
competitive  examinations  there  are  no  such  pleasant  oases 
amid  the  deserts  of  literature.  No  longer  can  kindly 
patrons  and  powerful  noblemen  hand  over  lucrative 
sinecures  to  literary  celebrities,  but  as  ample  compensation 
nowadays  writers  of  plays  guiltless  of  any  such  splendid 
wit  and  literary  style  as  characterise  Congreve's  works, 
receive  royalties  on  their  performances  which  make  his 
£1,200  a  year  seem  almost  a  paltry  pittance. 

Not  much  more  need  be  said  of  Congreve's  life.  He 
never  married,  and  no  private  scandal  can  be  charged 
against  him.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  played  the 
heroines  of  his  comedies.  Her  beauty  and  charm  were 
such  that  it  was  said  one-half  of  her  audience  was  in  love 
with  her,  but  so  circumspect  was  her  life  that  she  was 
called  the  "  Diana  of  the  stage."  If  any  doubt  can  be 
cast  upon  her  reputation  it  is  with  regard  to  her  friendship 
with  Congreve. 

In  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  we  get  occasional  glimpses  of 
Congreve's  life.  We  see  him  passing  some  of  his  hours 
in  the  company  of  Swift,  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Addison, 
Steele,  Gay  and  Prior,  usually  at  taverns  and  coffee-houses, 
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and  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  bottle,  that  is  such  a 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  period.  We  learn  of  his  becoming 
a  martyr  to  gout,  of  his  growing  obesity,  of  his  failing 
sight  through  cataract,  but  we  never  learn  of  him  being 
other  than  an  amiable  well-bred  gentleman,  full  of  a 
gay  humour  and  kindly  temper;  and  one  of  whom  no  one 
has  an  ill  word  to  say.  Gay  called  him  "  an  unreproachf ul 
man,"  and  no  record  but  shows  his  urbanity,  his  cheerful- 
ness and  his  easy-going  good-nature.  For  the  ten  years 
the  well-known  Kit-Cat  Club  existed  he  is  reputed  to  have 
been  its  liveliest  and  wittiest  member.  Not  a  great  figure 
truly,  but  almost  a  lovable  one. 

That  he  was  honoured  in  his  old  age  we  know,  for  did 
not  Pope  dedicate  to  him  his  translation  of  the  Iliad? 
And  when  death  came  to  end  his  career  his  body  was  laid 
in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  afterwards 
followed  to  its  last  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
the  highest  peers  in  the  realm,  and  amid  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  great  man's  obsequies. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  plays  upon  which  rests 
Congreve's  claim  to  rank  as  the  wittiest  writer  of  satirical 
comedy  in  our  language — and  of  the  sureness  of  this  claim 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt — we  must  not  approach 
them  in  any  narrow,  censorious  or  puritanical  spirit,  for 
they  contain  much  that  is  offensive  to  our  sense  of  decorum 
and  our  liking  for  literary  reticence.  We  cannot  prevent 
a  feeling  of  repugnance  at  the  cynical  display  of  a  loose 
morality,  nor  help  being  shocked  by  frequent  coarse 
expressions  and  indelicate  allusions.  But  we  must 
remember  these  plays  were  written  at  a  time  when  the 
social  life  of  the  upper  classes  was  perhaps  more  dissolute 
than  at  any  period  in  our  history,  and  that  Congreve's 
purpose  in  writing  was  to  satirise  the  follies,  fashions, 
manners  and  morals  of  what,  to  use  a  current  phrase,  may 
be  called  the  "  smart  set "  of  the  society  of  his  day. 
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Congreve's  view  of  life  is  essentially  a  superficial  one. 
He  has  no  concern  with  the  hard  realities  of  existence. 
His  aim  is  to  amuse,  as  he  himself  said,  by  "  painting  the 
vices  and  follies  of  humanity."  He  does  not  see  around 
him  any  social  or  moral  problems  for  which  he  must  needs 
offer  some  solution.  He  regards  only  the  lighter  side  of 
the  society  amidst  which  it  was  his  lot  to  mingle  and  his 
pleasure  to  satirise.  This  little  world  of  Congreve's 
creation  is  not  an  attractive  microcosm,  and  were  we  to 
take  it  too  seriously  it  would  spoil  all  possibilities  of 
enjoyment,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  such  characters  as  he 
depicts  would,  if  we  met  them  in  real  life,  fill  us  with 
contempt  and  disgust.  Again,  his  picture  of  the  social 
life  has  so  many  glaring  inconsistencies  that  we  must 
refuse  to  recognise  it  as  having  any  relation  to  real  life. 
Where  in  the  world  would  you  find  vain,  shallow  and 
worthless  people  carrying  on  conversation  full  of  a 
quintessence  of  fine  talk,  brimming  over  with  brilliant  wit 
and  gay  repartee?  Where  are  the  valets  and  maids  who 
rival  their  masters  and  mistresses  in  their  clever  raillery? 
Why  should  married  women  be  so  squeamish  about  their 
honour"  and  so  ready  in  protestations  of  their  innocence  in 
a  world  where  none  of  them  are  faithful  to  their  marriage 
vows  ?  Or  why  should  husbands  show  such  horror  against 
cuckoldry  where  all  have  horns  on  their  foreheads?  In 
morals,  as  in  other  things,  there  can  be  no  rules  without 
exceptions  to  prove  them. 

Congreve's  comedies  cannot  be  regarded  as  real  to  life, 
not  even  to  the  life  of  his  day.  They  are  supremely 
artificial,  and  what  response  the  appeal  they  make  to  a 
reader  will  receive  depends  upon  his  temperament.  And 
as  tastes  and  feelings  differ  so  widely  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  we  meet  with  judgments  that  strike  us  as 
unexpected.  Take  two  instances.  Thackeray,  in  his 
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"  Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists,"  attacks  Congreve 
and  his  comedies  on  high  moral  grounds.  He  delivers 
himself  in  most  brilliant  and  scathing  style,  and  with 
evident  animus  against  both.  Yet  Thackeray  was  no 
narrow-minded  Puritan,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  in 
his  youth  had  warmed  both  hands  at  the  fire  of  life. 
Charles  Lamb,  than  whom  we  have  no  purer  or  more  moral 
spirit  in  our  literature,  not  only  enjoyed  Congreve's 
writings,  but  said  he  felt  "  better  always  for  the  perusal 
of  one  of  Congreve's  comedies." 

Need  more  be  said  upon  this  aspect  of  the  plays.  It  is 
for  us  to  take  from  them,  as  we  do  from  life,  what  adds 
to  our  gaiety  and  pleasure,  whilst  ignoring  what  is 
repugnant  to  our  tastes  and  habits.  There  are  spots  upon 
the  sun,  and  some  of  them  very  large  ones,  the  scientists 
tell  us,  yet  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  matter 
of  light  and  heat. 

Congreve's  limitations,  when  compared  with  other 
writers  of  comedy,  are  an  inability  to  devise  a  good  plot, 
and  a  lack  of  humour  in  his  characters.  But  when  we 
consider  the  literary  quality  of  his  dialogue  we  recognise 
at  once  his  supremacy.  His  wit  is  unsurpassable,  nay 
unapproachable,  and  yet  the  conversation  flows  easily  and 
naturally,  passing  from  one  unexpected  simile  to  another, 
and  always  sparkling  with  gay  jest  and  witty  repartee. 
We  forget  his  characters  and  his  plots  in  our  enjoyment  of 
his  unmatchable  style.  The  glittering  splendour  of  it 
reminds  us  of  a  fine  piece  of  diamond  work  so  compact 
with  jewels,  so  radiant  in  its  brilliant  beauty,  that  we  do 
not  see  the  metal  that  holds  the  gems  together,  nor  think 
of  the  cunning  of  the  artist  who  has  designed  and 
constructed  it. 

Of  his  characters  only  his  heroines  capture  our  regard. 
Grant  that  they  are  vain,  pleasure-loving  and  at  times, 
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alas  !  free  in  their  conversation.  But  they  mean  no  harm, 
they  are  full  of  high  spirits,  of  good  humour  and  a  gaiety 
that  makes  us  forget  their  deficiency  of  deeper  qualities  in 
our  delight  at  their  fascinating  ways.  Millimant  in 
"  The  Way  of  the  World  "  comes  easily  first.  She  is  the 
queen  of  comic  heroines,  and,  like  many  a  charming 
woman,  a  born  coquette.  When  she  enters  upon  the  scene 
it  is,  as  her  lover  Mirabel  says,  "  full  sail  with  her  fan 
spread  and  her  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal  of  fools  for 
tenders.''  He  rallies  her  upon  her  charms,  and  contends 
that  it  is  the  lover's  eye  which  bestows  them — that  beauty 
is  the  lover's  gift.  Hear  her  reply:  — 

MIL.  0,  the  vanity  of  these  men  !  ....  If  they  did  not 
commend  us,  we  were  not  handsome !  Now  you  must  know 
they  could  not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not  handsome. 
Beauty  the  lover's  gift! — Lord,  what  is  a  lover,  that  it  can 
give?  Why,  one  makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  pleases,  and 
they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one 
pleases ;  and  then,  if  one  pleases,  one  makes  more. 

WIT.  Very  pretty.  Why,  you  make  no  more  of  making 
lovers,  madam,  than  of  making  so  many  card  matches. 

MIL.  One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a  lover,  than  one's 
wit  to  an  echo.  They  can  but  reflect  what  we  look  and  say; 
vain  empty  things  if  we  are  silent  or  unseen,  and  want  a 
being. 

MIR.  Yet  to  those  two  vain  empty  things  you  owe  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  your  life. 

MIL.     How  so? 

MIR.  To  your  lover  you  owe  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your- 
selves praised ;  and  to  an  echo  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
yourselves  talk. 

WIT.  But  I  know  a  lady  that  loves  talking  so  incessantly, 
she  won't  give  an  echo  fair  play;  she  has  that  everlasting 
rotation  of  tongue,  that  an  echo  must  wait  till  she  dies  before 
it  can  catch  her  last  words. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  extracts  from  Congreve's 
comedies;  not  from  any  trouble  as  to  deciding  where  to 
begin,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  leaving  off.  Recall 
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Angelica's  banter  of  her  uncle  in  "  Love  for  Love,"  or 
Valentine's  amusing  feigning  of  madness,  or  the  still  more 
comic  scene  between  Miss  Prue  and  Tattle.  Take  the  fair 
Millamant's  raillery  of  her  rustic  admirer  Sir  Wilful,  or 
her  laying  down  of  the  conditions  upon  which  she  will 
marry  Mirabel,  to  instance  only  a  few  of  the  good  things 
which  crowd  his  scenes.  They  are  delightful  in  their 
unflagging  gaiety  and  lively  spirit,  in  their  easy  flow  of 
daring  and  brilliant  wit,  in  their  keen  and  delicate  satire. 
In  the  distribution  of  his  favours  Congreve  is  thoroughly 
democratic.  He  puts  as  much  wit  and  good  sense  into 
the  mouth  of  a  valet  as  he  does  into  that  of  his  master. 
Valentine,  in  "  Love  for  Love,"  having  spent  his  patrimony 
in  expensive  living,  and  being  dunned  by  importunate 
creditors,  keeps  to  his  lodgings,  and  seeks  to  amuse  himself 
and  stay  his  stomach  by  reading.  To  his  man-servant 
Jeremy  he  says  :  — 

You  go  to  breakfast.  There's  a  page  doubled  down  in 
Epictetus  that  is  a  feast  for  an  Emperor. 

JER.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only  write 
receipts. 

VAL.  Read,  read,  sirrah  !  and  refine  your  appetite ;  learn 
to  live  upon  instruction ;  feast  your  mind ;  and  mortify  your 
flesh ;  read  and  take  nourishment  at  your  eyes ;  shut  up  your 
mouth,  and  chew  the  end  of  understanding;  so  Epictetus 
advises. 

JER.  0,  Lord  !  I  have  heard  much  of  him  when  I  waited 
upon  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Pray  what  was  that 
Epictetus? 

VAL.     A  very  rich  man— -not  worth  a  groat. 

JER.  Humph,  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine  feast  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten. 

VAL.     Yes. 

JER.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably  understand 
this  fine  feeding ;  but,  if  you  please,  I  had  rather  be  at  board 
wages.  Does  your  Epictetus,  or  your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of 
those  rich  poor  rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts 
without  money?  Will  Plato  be  bail  for  you?  or  Diogenes, 
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because  he  understands  confinement  and  lived  in  a  tub,  go  to 
prison  for  you  ? 

VAL.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  no  money,  and  you  know  it; 
and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have;  and  in  that  I 
but  follow  the  examples  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  in  all 
ages ;  these  poets  and  philosophers  whom  you  naturally  hate, 
for  just  such  another  reason,  because  they  abound  in  sense, 
and  you  are  a  fool. 

JBR.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it;  and  yet,  Heaven 
help  me,  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit.  .  .  . 

VAL.  .  .  .  And  for  the  wits,  I'm  sure  I  am  in  a  condition 
to  be  even  with  them. 

JEE.  Nay,  your  position  is  pretty  even  with  theirs,  that's 
the  truth  on't. 

VAL.  I'll  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their  hands.  .  .  . 
I'll  write  a  play. 

JBR.  Hem  !  Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a  small  certificate 
of  three  lines ;  only  to  certify  those  whom  it  may  concern 
that  the  bearer  thereof,  Jeremy  Fetch  by  name,  has  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  truly  and  faithfully  served  Valentine 
Legend,  Esq. ;  and  that  he  is  not  now  turned  away  from  any 
misdemeanour,  but  does  voluntarily  dismiss  his  master  from 
any  future  authority  over  him. 

VAL.     No,  sirrah,  you  shall  live  with  me  still. 

JER.  Sir,  it's  impossible.  I  may  die  with  you,  starve 
with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works;  but  to  live,  even 
three  days,  the  life  of  a  play,  I  no  more  expect  it  than  to  be 
canonised  for  a  muse  after  my  decease. 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  summing  up  of  Congreve's 
literary  quality  has  been  made  by  our  greatest  living 
writer  of  comedy,  though  not  of  comedies.  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Comedy  and  the  Uses  of  the 
Comic  Spirit,"  says  that,  "  where  Congreve  excels  all  his 
English  rivals  is  in  his  literary  force  and  a  succinctness 
of  style  peculiar  to  him.  .  .  .  He  hits  the  mean  of  a  fine 
style  and  a  natural  one  in  dialogue.  He  is  at  once  precise 
and  voluble.  If  you  have  ever  thought  upon  style  you 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  signal  accomplishment.  In 
this  he  is  a  classic,  and  is  worthy  of  treading  a  measure 
with  Moliere." 


ROBERT    BLOOMFIELD. 
By  JOHN  H.  SWANN. 

"X  XTHEN  critics  disagree  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
read  the  book  and  enjoy  it,  if  it  be  to  our  taste. 
For  the  more  the  critics  differ  the  surer  we  may  be  that 
there  is  something  good  in  it.  So,  in  seeking  the  aid  of 
critics  for  a  judgment  on  Robert  Bloomfield  and  his 
writings  we  shall  find  ourselves  somewhat  perplexed;  for 
by  one  he  is  likened  to  Theocritus,  and  by  another  his  chief 
production  is  dismissed  as  "  poor  thin  verse."  Even 
Charles  Lamb  refers  to  him  as  having  "  a  poor  mind," 
though  later  he  writes  :  "  He  dined  with  me  once,  and  his 
manners  took  me  exceedingly." 

The  biographical  aspect  of  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture does  not  err  on  the  side  of  cheerfulness.  Too  often 
the  record  is  one  of  ill-health  and  poverty,  and  Bloomfield's 
case  is  not  altogether  an  exception.  It  was  at  Honington, 
in  Suffolk,  on  December  3rd,  1766,  that  he  was  born.  His 
father  was  a  tailor,  who  died  of  small-pox  before  Robert 
had  completed  his  first  year.  "  In  a  poem  in  praise  of 
vaccination,  entitled  "  Good  Tidings,"  Bloomfield  refers  to- 
his  father's  death,  and  depicts  the  scene  of  his  burial  with 
a  Rembrandtesque  touch  :  — 
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Midnight  beheld  the  close  of  all  his  pain, 
His  grave  was  clos'd  when  midnight  came  again ; 
No  bell  was  heard  to  toll,  no  funeral  pray'r, 
No  kindred  bowM,  no  wife,  no  children  there. 
Its  horrid  nature  could  inspire  a  dread 
That  cut  the  bonds  of  custom  like  a  thread. 
The  humble  church-tow'r  higher  seem'd  to  show 
Illumin'd  by  their  trembling  light  below. 

There  were  five  more  children,  and  the  mother  opened  a 
small  school  as  a  means  of  support.  What  he  received 
under  his  mother's  care,  with  a  few  months  at  another 
school  in  a  neighbouring  town,  constituted  the  whole  of 
Bloomfield's  scholastic  experience ;  the  rest  of  his  education 
was  self-attained.  In  course  of  time  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
married  again,  and  with  the  advent  of  another  family 
Robert,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  had  to  turn  out  to  work. 
An  uncle  by  marriage,  Mr.  Austin,  a  farmer  at  Sapiston 
(a  village  adjoining  Honington)  took  him  into  his  house, 
and  employed  him  on  the  farm,  thus  providing  the 
material  for  the  future  poem  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  which 
remains  Bloomfield's  chief  and  best-known  production.  But 
when  Robert  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Austin 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
success  as  a  farmer,  he  being  small  for  his  age  and  not 
strong  enough.  His  brothers  George  and  Nathaniel  were 
in  London— the  former  shoemaking,  the  latter  tailoring — 
and  to  them  Mrs.  Bloomfield  appealed.  George  promised 
to  teach  him  his  trade,  and  Nathaniel  undertook  to  see  to 
his  clothing;  so  little  Robert  found  himself  transported 
from  the  fields  of  Sapiston  to  a  London  garret,  where 
George  and  four  other  workmen  did  their  shoemaking. 
He  ran  errands  for  them,  read  the  newspaper  to  them,  and 
presumably  helped  in  the  work.  A  history  of  England, 
"  The  British  Traveller,"  and  a  geography  published  in 
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parts  were  also  read;  not,  however,  with,  any  great  relish 
on  the  reader's  part.  More  to  Robert's  taste  was  "  The 
London  Magazine,"  which  his  brother  took  in,  the  "  Poet's 
Corner"  of  which  evidently  roused  his  ambition,  and 
he  tried  his  hand  at  verse-making,  with  ultimate  success 
sufficient  to  gain  him  access  to  that  minor  Parnassus.  A 
Scotchman,  possessed  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  some  novels,  lent  them  to  Bloomfield. 
He  was  particularly  pleased  with  "  The  Seasons."  "  I 
never  heard  him  give  so  much  praise  to  any  book  as  that," 
said  his  brother  George.  Here  was  a  further  step  towards 
"  The  Farmer's  Boy." 

A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  employment  as  journeymen- 
shoemakers  of  those  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship, 
and  as  Robert  had  not  so  served,  his  brother  was  involved. 
Robert  returned  home  for  a  time,  and  Mr.  Austin  kindly 
invited  him  to  Sapiston,  where  he  remained  for  two  months, 
seeing  afresh  and  through  the  medium  of  his  newly- 
awakened  poetic  feeling  the  well-known  scenes,  and 
reviving  his  knowledge  of  fanning  ways.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  a  way  out  of  the  trade  difficulty  having  been 
found,  Bloomfield  returned  to  London  and  the  making 
of  shoes.  In  1790,  when  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
married  Mary  Anne  Church,  a  Woolwich  girl.  Being  too 
poor  to  have  a  house  to  themselves,  the  pair  went  into 
furnished  lodgings,  but  in  time  hired  a  room  at  14,  Bell 
Alley,  Coleman  Street,  where,  working  in  the  garret  with 
six  others  busy  about  him,  Bloomfield  gradually  composed 
"  The  Farmer's  Boy."  He  relied  on  a  good  memory  to 
enable  him  to  compose  and  work  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
he  says  :  "  '  Winter '  and  half  of  '  Autumn '  were  done  long 
before  I  could  find  leisure  to  write  them."  It  was  April, 
1798,  ere  the  poem  was  finished,  and  towards  the  end  the 
idea  of  getting  it  into  print  in  book  form  came  into  his 
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mind.  Previously  he  seems  to  have  chiefly  intended  it  as 
a  present  for  his  mother,  that  she  might  have  pleasure  in 
reading  of  places  and  characters  well  known  to  her.  So 
before  sending  the  MS.  to  his  brother  George  (then 
removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds)  for  conveyance  to  his 
mother,  he  tried  various  publishers,  but  without  success. 

George  was  more  fortunate;  with  his  brother's  consent, 
he  submitted  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  who  lived  at 
Troston,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  who  had  a  reputation 
for  befriending  poetic  aspirants.  Byron  refers  to  him  l  as 
"  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.,  the  Maecenas  of  shoemakers  and 
preface-writer-general  to  distressed  versemen."  However, 
it  says  something  for  Mr.  Lofft's  sympathy  and  discern- 
ment that  the  application  was  not  made  in  vain.  He  sent 
Robert  an  encouraging  letter,  and  the  manuscript  went 
to  the  printer.  In  1800  "  The  Farmer's  Boy  "  appeared  as 
a  well-printed  quarto,  with  illustrations  after  the  manner 
of  Bewick.  Through  his  patron  Bloomfield  was  introduced 
to  various  eminent  personages,  including  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  at  whose  house  in  Piccadilly  the  poet  first  saw  his 
poem  in  book-form.  He  acknowledges  that  he  had  left 
the  production  practically  entirely  in  Mr.  Lofft's  hands. 
The  tide  of  public  appreciation  is  said  to  have  carried  the 
poem  through  seven  editions  (26,000  copies)  in  three  years, 
a  striking  fact  when  one  considers  that  this  was  no  work 
of  exciting  narrative,  but  a  quiet  description  of  the  usually 
peaceful  incidents  of  farm  life. 

Bloomfield's  financial  position  was  materially  improved 
by  this  success,  but  his  too  lavish  generosity  to  relatives 
and  friends  soon  reduced  his  purse.  The  fame  of  the  poem 
found  its  way  to  other  lands,  and  it  was  translated  into 
French  and  Italian,  while  on  enthusiastic  admirer  even 
turned  a  portion  into  Latin. 

1.  Note  to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
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By  the  influence  of  His  Grace  of  Grafton,  Bloomfield 
left  the  shoemaker's  bench  for  a  post  as  undersealer  of 
writs  in  the  Seal  Office,  but  ill-health  and,  it  is  said,  a 
repugnance  to  stamping  documents  which  were  to  send 
poor  persons  to  prison,  caused  him  ultimately  to  relinquish 
the  work.  He  turned  to  the  making  of  ^Eolian  harps, 
and  the  Duke  granted  him  an  allowance  of  one  shilling  a 
day.  Next  we  hear  of  a  venture  into  bookselling,  with 
disastrous  results,  the  poet  becoming  bankrupt.  In  1812 
he  went  to  live  at  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  but  was  back 
again  in  London  in  the  following  year.  By  this  time  he 
had  published  various  other  volumes  of  verse;  in  1802 
"  Rural  Tales,  Ballads  and  Songs "  (which  ran  into  a 
number  of  editions) ;  in  1804  "  Good  Tidings,  or  News 
from  the  Farm";  in  1806,  "Wild  Flowers";  in  1811 
'  The  Banks  of  the  Wye,"  a  kind  of  versified  journal  of  an 
excursion  down  the  Wye  and  through  part  of  South  Wales, 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  the  company 
and  with  the  assistance  of  various  good  friends. 

His  remaining  publications  were,  in  1817,  "  The  History 
of  Little  Davy's  New  Hat "  (prose) ;  in  1822,  "  May  Day 
with  the  Muses,"  and  in  1823,  "Hazlewood  Hall :  a  Village 
Drama." 

Half  blind  and  depressed  in  spirits,  Bloomfield  again 
left  London  for  Shefford,  and  there  in  poverty  he  died  on 
August  19th,  1823,  in  his  57th  year,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  children.1  He  was  buried  in  Campton  Churchyard, 
and  his  admirers  set  up  a  stone  to  mark  his  grave.  At  his 
death  he  was  in  debt;  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  after 
the  publication  of  his  "  Remains  "  in  1824  his  wife  and 
family  nobly  cleared  his  memory  of  that  reproach. 

"  Sadly  wanting  in  independence  and  manliness,"  so  we 

1.  Two  daughters  were  living  in  1867  in  Hoxton  Square,  London 
(S.  T.  Hall,  "Biographical  Sketches."). 
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read  in  the  article  on  Bloomfield  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  Whether  a  reading  of  the  poet's 
manuscripts  and  letters,  which  repose  imprinted  (save  for 
a  small  selection  published  in  1870)  in  the  British  Museum, 
would  alter  our  opinion  in  the  direction  of  such  a  verdict 
we  cannot  say,  but  our  reading  of  the  printed  materials 
suggests  an  unassuming,  quietly-disposed  man,  who 
certainly  did  not  lose  his  head  when  fame  came.  He  was 
counselled  to  remember  Burns.  "  I  do  remember  Burns," 
said  he,1  "  but  I  am  not  Burns,  neither  have  I  his  fire  to 
fan  nor  to  quench,  nor  his  passions  to  control.  Where, 
then,  is  my  merit  if  I  make  a  peaceful  voyage  on  a  calm 
sea,  and  no  mutiny  on  board."  And,  further,  he  could 
write  in  "  The  Farmer's  Boy  "  these  two  lines  :  — 

Then  no  disgrace  my  humble  verse  shall  feel, 
Where  not  one  lying  line  to  riches  bows. 

We  get  a  further  personal  glimpse  and  testimony  from 
his  brother  George,  who  wrote :  — "  He  is  of  a  slender 
make;  of  about  five  feet  four  inches  high;  very  dark 
complexion.  His  mother  ....  took  all  the  pains  she  could 
in  his  infancy  to  make  him  pious;  and,  as  his  reason 
expanded,  his  love  of  God  and  man  increased  with  it.  I 
never  knew  his  fellow  for  mildness  of  temper  and  goodness 
of  disposition  ....  he  [is]  praised  by  those  who  know 
him  best,  for  the  best  of  husbands,  an  indulgent  father, 
and  quiet  neighbour." 

The  limits  of  a  short  paper  will  not  permit  any  examina- 
tion of  his  writings  beyond  "  The  Farmer's  Boy."  They 
are  chiefly  the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  and 
without  being  specially  noteworthy  they  are  generally 
pleasing,  giving  us  insight  into  the  unsophisticated  life 

1.  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
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of  village  and  countryside,  with  the  old  festivals  and 
customs  now  so  fast  disappearing.  One  might  say  that 
Bloomfield's  poems  (apart  from  the  question  of  merit)  bear 
a  similar  relationship  to  present-day  literature  asMorland's 
or  Constable's  pictures  do  to  those  in  a  modern  Academy 
exhibition.  In  these  verses  the  heights  and  depths  of 
passion  are  not  found ;  the  adventurous  quests  of  the  spirit 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  But  those  who  "  study  to  be 
quiet,"  and  like  a  simple  tale  simply  told  will  find  some- 
thing here  to  their  liking. 

Coming  then,  to  his  best-known  work,  and  being  aware 
of  Bloomfield's  acknowledged  admiration  for  Thomson's 
"  Seasons,"  we  might  be  excused  for  anticipating  a  mere 
echo  of  the  more  renowned  work.  But  we  shall  be 
agreeably  disappointed.  Necessarily  there  is  some 
similarity  in  the  two  poems;  the  four  seasons  and  their 
phenomena  were  the  same  for  Bloomfield  as  for  Thomson, 
but  while  the  latter  ranges  over  a  wide  scene,  foreign  as 
well  as  British,  the  former  is  concerned  only  with  his 
native  Suffolk  soil  and  with  farm  life  and  incident  in 
particular.  Thomson  has  more  literary  art,  and  his  book- 
knowledge  and  classic  lore  are  prominent  amid  his  nature 
pictures.  Bloomfield  gives  us  nature  seen  direct;  not 
through  a  study  window,  but  with  the  fresh  breeze  singing 
in  our  ears  and  the  rich  earth  clinging  to  our  boots.  It 
is  the  only  genuine  realism.  Moreover,  the  poet,  not 
having  had  the  advantages  of  a  university  education,  we 
are  spared  the  incongruity  of  classic  deities  amid  Suffolk 
farm-lands,  "those  cursed  Dryad  and  Pagan  trumperies 
of  modern  verse,"  as  Lamb  expressed  it. 

The  verse,  the  well-known  rhymed  couplet  or  heroic 
measure,  flows  smoothly  along,  with  an  occasional  obstruc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  doubtful  rhyme,  and — to  those 
interested  in  the  subject — without  monotony.  This  poetic 
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calendar  of  the  farmer's  year  is  arranged  in  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  four  seasons.  Through  each  of  these  we 
follow  the  peaceful  fortunes  of  Giles  (otherwise  Robert 
Bloomfield),  the  farmer's  boy.  Let  us  join  him  on  a 
morning  in  spring  as  he  goes  out  to  perform  the  first  task 
of  the  day's  labour.  He  whistles  as  he  strides  along  :  — 

His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  Nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats : 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  Echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat. 

Here  is  the  eighteenth  century  note,  but  mark  what 
follows :  — 

. 

The  sporting  white-throat,  on  some  twig's  end  borne 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  morn ; 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  black-thorn  bush, 
Where  dew-drops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung, 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 

We  may  watch  an  evidently  contented  ploughman  (for 
Mr.  Austin,  whose  farm  was  the  "  local  habitation  "  of  the 
poem,  was  a  good  master)  at  his  work,  and  note  the  added 
touch  of  reality  in  the  incident  of  the  birds  :  — 

With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way, 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and,  wid'ning  still, 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill : 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play, 
Where  writhing  earth-worms  meet  th'  unwelcome  day. 

Now  we  have  an  impression  of  the  cool  interior  of  the 
dairy  when  milking  is  over  and  churning  has  begun  :  — 
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Slow  rolls  the  churn,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name: 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide, 
Congealing  butter's  dash'd  from  side  to  side; 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  flowing  coolers  stray, 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds  and  wholesome  whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear, 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 

Now  we  see  a  flock  of  sheep  being  turned  into  a  field  from 
a  lane :  — 

Loosed  from  the  winding  lane,  a  joyful  throng, 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along ! 

Perhaps  the  most  audacious  individual  among  the  feathered 
— and  even  the  unf eathered — live  stock  is  the  gander.  Here 
is  his  portrait :  — 

He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard, 
His  full-fledged  progeny's  imperious  guard ; 
The  gander ; — spiteful,  insolent  and  bold, 
At  the  colt's  footlock  takes  his  daring  hold ; 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow; 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow: 
Each  booby-goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjoys, 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full, 
Seizes  the  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull, 
Till  whirl'd  aloft  he  falls :   a  timely  check 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck. 

The  mower  at  his  work  is  clearly  pictured  :  — 

Hark !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips  along. 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong, 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies, 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries. 
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The  skylark  lias  won  poetic  honours  such  as  kings  might 
envy ;  Bloomfield  makes  his  contribution,  and  it  is  one  not 
unworthy  of  a  good  place  in  the  lark's  anthology.  It  is  a 
hot  summer  day,  and  Giles  lies  in  the  shade  "  stretch'd  on 
the  turf."  Suddenly  a  lark  mounts  upward,  and  "  calls  on 
Giles  to  mark  his  way." 

Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wand'ring  bird  before  his  sight, 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along, 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song : 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by, 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear,  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguish'd  quite, 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 

The  gazer  sees;  but  yielding  to  repose 
Unwillingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close, 

— and  he  enjoys  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  gods,  an 
open-air  sleep  in  summer. 

There  is  a  stirring  hunting  scene  in  "  Autumn,"  but 
too  lengthy  to  quote  here. 

To  the  farmer  and  to  country-dwellers  generally, 
moonlight  has  an  importance  not  usually  considered  by 
the  townsman  used  to  artificially-lighted  streets.  So 
"  The  Farmer's  Boy  "  would  be  decidedly  incomplete  had 
not  the  poet  given  us  at  least  one  description  of  moonlight 
in  the  country.  But  he  has  done  so,  and  with  a  striking 
beauty  and  truth.  Reading  the  lines,  which  are  in  the 
section  on  "  Winter,"  one  experiences  something  of  the 
feeling  of  calm  and  peace,  the  sense  of  quiet,  which 
accompanies  the  shining  of  the  moon.  Giles  is  on  his  way 
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to  the  sheep-fold  to  see  that  no  sheep-worrying   dog  is 
about : — 


From  the  fire-side  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies, 
Glad  if  the  full-orb'd  moon  salute  his  eyes, 
And  through  th'  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
Shed  on  his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
With  saunt'ring  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile, 

Whilst  all  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile; 

There  views  the  white- rob'd  clouds  in  clusters  driven, 

And  all  the  glorious  pageantry  of  Heaven. 

Low,  on  the  utmost  bound'ry  of  the  sight, 

The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light; 

Thence  Fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly, 

Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye, 

Passing  the  source  of  light;  and  thence  away, 

Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 

Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 

(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene), 

Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air, 

Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fair, 

Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 

The  beauteous  'semblance  of  a  Flock  at  rest. 

These,  to  the  raptur'd  mind,  aloud  proclaim 

Their  mighty  Shepherd's  everlasting  name. 

Winter  comes,  and  "  blasts  follow  blasts,  and  groves 
dismantled  roar;"  the  cattle  are  under  cover,  and  their 
foddering  is  thus  described  :  — 

Throughout  the  yard,  housed  round  on  every  side, 
Deep-plungisg  cows  their  rustling  feast  enjoy, 
And  snatch  sweet  mouthfuls  from  the  passing  boy 
Who  moves  unseen  beneath  his  trailing  load, 
Fills  the  tall  racks  and  leaves  a  scatter'd  road. 
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Let  us  take  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  warm  fireside  in 
winter :  — 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie, 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye. 

Sweet  then  the  ploughman's  slumbers,  hale  and  young, 

When  the  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue; 

Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreams  inspire, 

Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  fire : 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team, 

Along  the  glitt'ring  snow  a  feeble  gleam 

Shoots  from  his  lantern,  as  he  yawning  goes 

To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  night's  repose ; 

Diffusing  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves, 

And  pats  the  jolly  sides  of  those  he  loves. 

Thus  with  a  simple  directness  which  presents  each  scene 
and  incident  in  full  harmony  with  the  aspiration,  voiced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  to  "  mould  to  Truth's  fair 
form  what  memory  tells,"  the  history  of  the  farmer's  year 
is  narrated  so  far  as  it  presents  itself  to  Giles  with  his 
perhaps  uncommon  appreciation  of  the  poetic  aspect.  He 
seems  to  take  everything  into  account,  even  to  "  the  rich 
manure," — a  "  fattening  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold." 
Having  read  and  re-read  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  one 
scarcely  wonders  that  a  more  rural  England  than  the 
present  welcomed  it  with  no  uncertain  greeting ;  not  merely 
because  of  its  author's  lowly  position,  but  also  because  of 
its  cheerful  pictures  of  what  was  familiar  and  therefore 
greatly  interesting.  So  in  these  days  one  may  recommend 
it,  in  old  Izaak  Walton's  words,  to  "  all  that  are  lovers  of 
virtue  and  dare  trust  in  His  providence  and  be  quiet." 


THE    MAGIC    ELIXIE. 

A  BALLAD. 
By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

'"PHE  lady  looked  buxom  and  young, 

Though  the  years  that  she  counted  were  many, — 
But  the  years  that  she  counted,  my  tongue 
Shall  disclose  not  to  you  nor  to  any. 

For  courtly's  the  custom  and  sage, 

When  a  lady  is  well  over  twenty 
It  is  treason  to  mention  her  age — 

And  of  reasons  for  this  there  are  plenty. 

Of  the  lady  I  speak,  it  is  said 

That  the  older  she  grew  and  the  younger 

She  looked ;  and  her  envious  maid 

For  the  secret  was  dying  with  hunger. 

This  secret  of  unfading  youth, 

Though  her  friends  they  grew  sallow,  and  wrinkled, 
And  fat,  and  stiff -jointed,  uncouth, 

Whilst  their  voices  like  crack'd  basins  tinkled. 
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So  the  maid  kept  a  vigilant  eye 

On  her  mistress,  and  bored  with  a  gimlet 

A  hole  in  the  wainscot,  whereby 

She  could  spy,  though  the  chamber  was  dim-lit. 


And,  peering  one  night  through  this  chink 
At  the  lady,  unwitting,  she  saw  her 

Look  cautiously  round  her  and  drink 
From  a  phial  she  took  from  a  drawer. 


Heavens !  here  was  the  secret  at  length — 

The  Magic  Elixir !    Aggressor 
Of  wrinkles  and  age,  giving  beauty  and  strength 

To  the  frame  of  the  happy  possessor ! 


Next  morning  our  Abigail,  fain, 

Took  a  hearty  good  swig  at  the  bottle, 

Which  she  placed  in  the  drawer  again, — 
When,  as  sudden  as  shot,  she  forgot  all 


The  immediate  affairs  of  her  life — 
Began  prattling  as  simple  as  may  be ; 

Of  her  mistress's  shawl,  she  fashioned  a  doll, 
Which  she  dandled  again  as  a  baby ! 


And  she  chattered  and  talked  to  the  air, 
In  a  way  that  was  strange  and  uncanny ; 

She  shortened  her  dress  and  let  down  her  back  hair, 
And  behaved,  on  the  whole,  like  a  zany. 
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She  was  chid  by  her  friends — not  a  few — 
All  in  vain  !     So  they  ceased  to  upbraid  her, 

But,  fearing  worse  ills  might  ensue, 
To  the  County  Asylum  conveyed  her. 

Alas  !  she'd  partaken  too  deep 

Of  the  brew  of  the  ancient  Alchymist, — 
Thus,  chastisement  certain  thou'lt  reap, 

Who  straightforward  behaviour  contemnest. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL    ON    THE   FORTY-FOURTH 

SESSION. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  present  Session  of  the  Club  is  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  its  membership  more  than  double  that 
of  the  previous  Session,  and  larger  than  in  any  one  year  of  the 
last  decade.  This  is  most  gratifying  evidence  that  the  Club 
has  aroused  and  is  maintaining  the  interest  of  those  sections 
of  the  public  to  'which  its  attractions  and  utilities  are  meant 
to  appeal.  There  have  been  excellent  attendances  of  members 
at  the  weekly  meetings,  and  the  matters  submitted  and 
discussed  have  been  attractive,  varied  and  valuable.  On  one 
evening  when  the  subject  of  "  Art  and  Citizenship  "  was  under 
consideration  an  animated  and  important  discussion  occurred 
which  was  joined  in  by  a  number  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  Manchester  who  had  been  invited  to  attend.  Many  of  the 
papers  read  have  been  printed  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly,  and 
others  will  appear  in  full  or  in  abstract  in  the  "Proceedings." 
The  customary  business  of  the  meetings  has  been  pleasantly 
diversified  by  an  evening  of  ballad  singing  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Kay,  and  by  the  usual  conversazioni. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty- 
two  papers  and  forty-three  short  communications  were  read. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers:  — 
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1905 

Oct.  9.  William  Canton S.  BRADBURY 

,,  16.  Impressions  of  Switzerland LAURENCE  CLAY 

„  23.  The  Hero  of  Trafalgar E.  E.  MINTON 

„  30.  Hans  Christian  Andersen W.  V.  BURGESS 

Nov.  6.  The  National  and  some  Foreign  Galleries W.  N.  JOHNSON 

,,  13.  The  Heptameron EDMUND  MERCER 

,,  20.  Richard  Jefferies G.  H.  BELL 

,,  27.  Art  and  Citizenship WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

Dec.  4.  A  Shakespearean  Sisterhood J.  C.  WALTERS 

,,  11.  Herbert  Spencer's  Autobiography EDGAR  ATTKINS 

1906 

Jan.  8.  Ballads  and  Ballad  making  THOS.  KAY 

,,  15.  Lodgings  J.  E.  CRAVEN 

„  22.  Ega  de  Queiroz  EDGAR  PRESTAGE 

„  29.  William  Harvey C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN 

Feb.  5.  Manchester  under  the  Court  Leet T.  SWINDELLS 

,,  12.  Philosophy  of  Art  in  relation  to  Life W.  N.  JOHNSON 

„  19.  George  Buchanan Sir  WM.  J.  SINCLAIR 

,,  26.  Madame  de  Sevigne EDMUND  MERCER 

Mar.  5.  Nicholas  Ferrar Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

,,  12.  Whistler  v.  Ruskin E.  E.  MINTON 

,,  19.  George  Heath  A.  L.  LEECH 

„  26.  Thoreau's  "  Walden"  D.  H.  LANGTON 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows:  — 
1905 

Oct.     9.     Don  Quixote's  Romances  of  Chivalry W.  R.  CREDLAND 

„      16.     Eclecticism  in  Literature THOMAS   NEWBIGGING 

„      16.     Literary  Cant  Rev.  A.   W.  Fox 

„      23.     A  Lesson  against  Faintheartedness : F.  J.  SHIELDS 

,,     23.     Letter  from  Canada WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

„     30.     II  Conte  Ugolino THOMAS  KAY 

„     30.     Our  Club:   Verses B.   A.  REDFERN 

Nov.    6.     The  Press  up  to  date  J.  H.  BOBBINS 

„       6.     The  Musical  Pirate:   a  Ballad G.  F.  GADD 

,,       6.     Two    Poems ABRAHAM    STANSFIELD 

„      13.     Some  early  Theatrical  Reminiscences GEO.  C.  YATES 

„     20.     Wm.  Blake  J.   C.   WALTERS 

,,      20.     A  Manchester  Magazine JEO.  MILNER 

Dec.     4.     A  Gipsy  Folktale W.  E.  A.  AXON 

„      11.     Wm.    Hazlitt  and  Winterslow JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,     11.     Life's  Twilight:  Verses B.  A.  REDFERN 

„     11.     The  Magic  Elixir  :  a  Ballad THOMAS  NEWBIGGING 
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1906 

Jan.  8.  Some  Christmas  Memories JOHN  MORTIMEE 

,,  8.  A  Cheshire  Village  House-warming W.  V.  BURGESS 

,,  22.  Lancaster  W.  R.  CREDLAND 

,,  22.  Lancashire  Humour THOMAS  NEWBIGGING 

,,  29.  Derbyshire  as  a  Pleasure  Ground B.  A.  REDFERN 

,,  29.  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam " GEO.  MILNER 

Feb.  5.  An  April  Morning D.  H.  LANGTON 

,,  5.  The  Mouse  Theory  in  Literature JOHN  DAVIES 

,,  5.  Two  Original  Poems  THOMAS  KAY 

,,  12.  James  Watson JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,  12.  Congreve  and  his  Comedies  J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

,,  12.  The  Snowdrop  :  Verses P.  J.  MTJLCAHY 

,,  19.  Notes  from  a  Manchester  Book  Catalogue J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  19.  Undine  :  a  Libretto LAURENCE  CLAY 

„  26.  The  Skylark  in  Poetry W.  V.  BURGESS 

Mar.  5.  Robert  Bloomfield J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  5.  Centenary  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  12.  The  English  Spring THOMAS  NEWBIGGING 

,,  19.  A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson TINSLEY  PRATT 

„  19.  Reflections  on  Books  and  Editors JOHN  DAVIES 

,,  19.  The  Flower-seller  :  Verses ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD 

,,  26.  The  Music  Note  in  Nature WM.  DINSMORE 

„  26.  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam"  (part  2) GEO.  MILNER 

„  26.  A  Volume  of  "The  Thrush" ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

The  papers  and  short  communications,,  numbering  together 
sixty-five,  may  be  classified  thus: — Art  and  Music,  6; 
Bibliography,  4;  Biography,  13;  Criticism,  15;  History,  1; 
Poetry  and  Drama,  13  ;  Humour,  8 ;  Travel,  5. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  655  volumes,  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works 
of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors  or  of 
local  interest.  Amongst  the  gifts  to  the  Library  during  the 
Session  there  have  been  Wm.  Canton's  "  Invisible  Playmate," 
presented  by  Mr.  S.  Bradbury ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Walters's  "  Clue  to 
Dickens'  '  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood '  " ;  Vol.  48  of  "  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India;  "Tracts  by  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  1822,"  presented  by 
Mr.  T.  Swindells;  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Mulcahy's  volume  of  verse 
entitled  "  Scenes  in  Hades." 
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EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  July  8th,  1905,  the  annual  excursion  took 
place,  the  district  visited  being  Clapham,  in  Yorkshire.  An 
interesting  an  enjoyable  day  wa,s  spent  by  the  large  party  of 
members  and  ladies  present. 


THE    QUARTERLY    AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  Council  appointed  Messrs.  Milner,  Sutton,  Credland, 
Axon,  and  Wilcock  a  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  "  Quarterly " 
and  the  volume  of  "  Proceedings,"  and  to  report  as  to  any 
changes  which  might  be  found  desirable.  The  Sub-Committee 
drew  up  a  schedule  of  the  printer's  work  required,  and 
thereupon  obtained  tenders  from  five  firms.  After  careful 
consideration  they  decided  to  recommend  for  acceptance  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  which  included  an  offer 
to  supply  gratis  250  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  "  Quarterly." 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  presentation 
copies  of  the  "  Quarterly  "  to  the  members. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  2nd,  1905,  by  a 
conversazione,  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday,  April  9th,  1906,  by  the 
customary  conversazione.  In  addition  to  the  conversazioni,  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay  on  "Ballads  and  Ballad- 
making"  was  rendered  very  enjoyable  by  the  singing  of  a 
number  of  original  ballads. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  18th, 
1905,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER 
was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester 
and  the  Mayor  of  Salford.  There  was  an  exceptionally  large 
gathering  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  the  time-honoured  cere- 
monies were  observed  with  great  elaboration  and  success. 
Father  Christmas  was  represented  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern. 
Coun.  J.  H.  Thewlis  (the  Lord  Mayor)  proposed  the  principal 
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toast,  and  that  of  "The  Guests"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sutton  and  responded  to  by  Aid.  I.  Frankenberg,  the  Mayor 
of  Salford. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  Session  have  been  Mr.  W.  J. 
Popplewell  and  A.  Schumacher. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  lost  13  members  by  death,  resignation,  or  being 
struck  off  the  roll,  and  23  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  number  now  enrolled  is  238.  The  Treasurer's  statement 
shows  an  income  of  £227.  17s.  Od.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£230.  13s.  2d.,  being  a  balance  of  expenditure  over  income  of 
£2.  16s.  2d. 
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TREASURER'S    STATEMENT 


TREASURERS   STATEMENT,   1905-6. 

Charles  W.  Sutton  in  account  with  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club. 


RECEI 

To  Subscriptions  : 
169     Ordinary     for 
1905-6  at  21/-  .... 
15  Ordinary  Arrears 
at  21/- 

PTS. 

£    s.    d.     £   s.  d. 

177    9    0 
15  15    0 
770 
220 

0  10    6 
220 
22    1    0 

EXPENDITURE. 

£     8. 

By  Balance  from  last  year  

d. 

£   s.  d. 
6  13    9 

50  17    0 

134    2    0 

33    0    9 
5  19    8 

By  Administration  Expenses: 
Rent  of  Rooms  20    0 
Postage,      Parcels, 
and  Sundries  ....      6    3 
Printing  17    8 

0 

0 

0 
0 

14     Corresponding 
Members  at  10/6.. 
4  Corresponding 
Members'  Arrears 
1  Corresponding 
Member  paid   in 

Advertising    7    6 

By  Publications  : 
Annual  Volume    .  .  114    2 
Editor's  Pee       .          20    0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

6 

By  Conversazione,  &c.  : 
Refreshments       at 
Conversazioni    ..     15    0 
Hire  of  Pianos  ....      3  18 
Collectingand  hang- 
ing Pictures    ....       5    6 
Expenses  of  Singers, 
&c.  .                      .44 

2  Ordinary  Members 
paid  in  advance.. 
21  Entrance  Fees  at 
21/-    

,,  Donation    for    Renovation    of 
Pictures  010    fi 

,,  Balance  (deficit) 

2  16    2 

Hire  of  Costumes, 
&c.,  Christmas 
Supper     4  12 

By  Other  Expenses  : 

2 
0 
6 

Photo.  Album   ....      07 
Insurance   0  17 

£230  13    2 

£230  13  2 

^^^^^™^^™ 

Fund  for  Renovation  of  Pictures  (included  in  General  Statements, 
1902-3  to  1905-6). 


£   s.   d.     £    s.   d. 
To  Donations  previously 

reported    19  19    0 

„  Donation     from     J. 

Mortimer 0  10    6 

20    9    6 

„  Deficiency 12    0    3 

£32    9    9 


£    s.    d. 
B,    Rowley  &  Co.,  for  Restoring 

Pictures,  &c 32    9    9 


£32    9    9 


Audited  and  found  correct,  31st  March,  1906, 

ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 
H.  SOMERSET,  JR. 


Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 

CLAPHAM. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1905. — The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Club 
took  place  on  this  day.  To  the  number  of  two  score,  the 
majority  being  of  the  gentler  sex,  they  visited  that  romantically 
picturesque  hamlet  Clapham,  near  Ingleborough.  Arriving  at 
Hellifield,  carriages  were  awaiting,  and  the  party  then  drove 
about  a  dozen  miles  through  some  of  the  most  beautifully 
diversified  scenery  in  the  county.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening 
the  return  journey  was  similarly  made,  and  these  drives  were 
the  most  delightful  part  of  the  programme.  The  only  draw- 
back— a  really  annoying  one,  and  one  which  aroused  the 
vituperative  eloquence  of  many  gentlemen  whose  urbanity  is 
their  most  marked  characteristic — was  the  dust  created  by  the 
wild  whirling  past  of  motor  cars.  Passing  through  the  charming 
villages  of  Long  Preston,  Giggleswick,  and  Settle,  the  eye  was 
gratified  by  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  the  roses  and  other 
flowers  which  nearly  buried  the  cottages  beneath  their 
luxuriance.  Giggleswick  Church  and  School  were  visited  by 
some. of  the  party.  After  luncheon  at  the  New  Inn,  the  private 
grounds  of  Ingleborough  House  were  traversed  by  the  more 
hardy  of  the  members,  with  the  determination  of  exploring 
Clapham  Cave.  When  that  remarkable  natural  curiosity  was 
reached,  however,  only  a  few  braved  its  damp  fascinations. 
The  lovely  lake  and  the  foliage  shaded  grounds  afforded  ample 
pleasure  for  the  majority. 
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OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1905. — The  forty-fourth  annual  Session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione,  held  on  this  even- 
ing in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GBO.  MILNER, 
the  President,  occupied  the  chair.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Wilcock,  an  attractive  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainment was  provided.  The  vocalists  were  Madame  Sadler 
Fogg,  the  Misses  Sadler  Fogg  and  Mr.  Scott  Joynt.  Recita- 
tions were  given  by  Mrs.  Douglas  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Roberts,  and  the  musicians  were  Mr.  W.  Day  Metcalf  and 
Herbert  Yates.  Further  interest  was  lent  to  the  proceedings 
by  an  exhibition  of  sketches  and  pictures,  of  which  the  artists 
were  Miss  Emily  Redfern,  and  Messrs.  E.  E.  Minton,  Thomas 
Kay,  H.  Cadness,  W.  Dinsmore,  and  Joel  Wainwright.  The 
engraving  in  mezzotint  by  Mr.  Percy  H.  Martindale  of  Mr. 
T.  Binney  Gibbs'  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Milner  was  also  on  view. 
The  following  verses,  written  by  Mr.  S.  Bradbury  and  printed 
on  the  programme,  were  read  to  the  assembly  by  the  Presi- 
dent:— 

OUR    PROGRAMME. 

What  though  the  days  that  soon  will  cease  to  run 

Full-time  already  wear  a  sullen  look ; 
That  from  the  stubbly  fields,  her  labour  done, 

September  takes  her  hook; 

Whilst  Nature  sadly  eyes  her  dwindling  store 

Of  charms  ! — What  then? — Our  coterie  still  can  dine; 

Our  'feast  of  reason'  tempt  as  heretofore — 
Served  by  the  sisters  Nine. 

Nor  fails  one  Muse ;  even  though  Euterpe,  hoarse 
With  too  much  talking,  be,  at  times,  at  fault — 

Wit,  learning,  poesy,  eloquent  discourse 
(Seasoned  with  Attic  salt) ; 

Knowledge,  that  lends  and  grows  no  whit  the  less ; 

Music,  that  sweetest  pleasure  ever  gives ; 
Treasures  of  Art,  from  glowing  canvases 

To  prints  from  negatives, 
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Are  here,  and  more  than  these;  beyond  the  art 

"Of  any  Muse,  however  great  her  zeal, 
Are  things  which,  though  not  found  upon  the  carte, 

Add  to  the  common  weal: 

The  charms  of  friendship;  mutual  sympathies; 

Good  fellowship ;  the  boon  of  counsel  wise ; 
A  chance  to  shine  (by  your  own  light,  that  is) ; 

The  right  to  criticise 

Kindly,  but  candidly,  another's  rhymes, 
Or  lore,  or  liking,  as  the  case  may  be — 

The  most  dyspeptic  here  must  find,  at  times, 
Some  course  with  them  agree  ; 

Nor  need,  of  Fortune's  grace,  the  boon  to  beg 

That,  at  the  close,  they  can,  with  thankful  hearts, 

Say,  like  the  curate  with  his  famous  egg, 
They  found  it  good — in  parts. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said: — To  the 
subject  for  one  evening  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention. 
A  paper  will  be  read  on  "  Art  and  Citizenship."  On  this 
occasion  we  may  expect  the  expression  of  expert  opinion,  and 
the  Club  will  welcome  the  attendance  of  non-members  for  whom 
the  subject  may  have  a  special  interest. 

For  the  introduction  of  such  a  subject  as  this  no  apology 
need  be  offered.  We  believe  it  would  be  well  if  all  the  societies 
in  the  city — and  their  name  is  legion — would  set  themselves  to 
discover  at  what  point  they  could  bring  their  own  special 
function  into  contact  with  municipal  activities  and  with  the 
general  scheme  of  education  in  the  city.  It  has  always  been 
the  desire  in  this  Club  to  foster  such  an  intimate  connection 
and  correlation  of  forces  as  is  here  intimated.  Speaking  in 
this  place  on  a  similar  occasion  just  two  years  ago,  I  said — and 
not  for  the  first  time  by  any  means — that  I  should  like  to  see 
"  the  elementary  schools  and  our  magnificent  Branch  Libraries 
correlated  ....  and  that  when  certain  subjects  were  being 
taught  I  would  have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  books  on  these 
subjects  which  might  be  got  from  the  library  of  the  district, 
and  would  also  have  short  informal  lectures  given  in  the  schools 
by  the  master  himself  or  by  others  on  such  books,  either  of 
information  or  recreation,  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing library.  No  better  test  of  the  work  which  was  being 
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accomplished  by  the  elementary  schools  could  be  found  than  in 
the  enquiry  as  to  how  far  those  schools  were  producing  readers 
for  the  libraries.  The  pupil  who  left  the  school  without  having 
acquired  the  faculty  of  facile  reading  had  wasted  his  time." 
I  also  advocated  the  formation  in  the  schools  themselves  of 
libraries  under  the  joint  arrangement  and  management  of  the 
municipal  librarians  and  the  school  teacher. 

During  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  desired  direction.  The  soundness 
of  the  principle  has  been  admitted,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
already  been  reduced  to  practice.  In  1903  the  Library 
Association  appointed  an  influential  and  widely  representative 
Committee  "to  consider  all  questions  relating  to  the  co-operation 
of  public  libraries  with  educational  bodies  of  every  description." 
This  was  a  far-reaching  commission,  and  demanded  much  time 
and  investigation.  In  1904  only  an  interim  report  could  be 
presented,  and  it  was  agreed  that  another  year  should  be  given 
to  the  work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  last  month,  the  subject  was  brought  up  again 
and  a  final  report  presented.  I  can  only  briefly  summarise 
the  main  conclusions  arrived  at.  It  is  recommended:  — 

"  That  a  special  library  for  children  should  form  a  part  of 
every  public  library,  and  that  collections  of  books  should  be 
placed  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  and  it  is  added 
that  this  should  be  done  in  order  that  children  from  an  early 
age  might  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  collection  of 
books." 

"  That  the  principal  text-books  recommended  by  the  various 
teaching  bodies  should  be  kept  in  the  public  library." 

"  That  the  librarian  himself  should  keep  in  touch  with  the 
educational  work  going  on  in  his  neighbourhood." 

"  That  conferences  between  teachers  and  librarians  should  be 
frequently  held." 

"  That  there  should  be  interchange  of  representation  between 
the  Library  and  Education  Committees."  And  finally, 

"  That  the  public  library  should  be  recognised  as  forming 
part  of  the  national  educational  machinery." 

As  the  Committee  themselves  observe,  the  solution  of  most  of 
the  problems  arising  will  be  found  in  some  practical  realisation 
of  the  last  resolution. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  report  is  a  most 
valuable  document.  It  covers  the  whole  ground,  it  is  careful 
and  thorough,  and  is  evidently  the  work  not  of  amateurs, 
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vague  and  impracticable,  but  of  experts  who  knew  what  they 
were  about,  and  have  sifted  evidence  with  critical  impartiality. 
In  addition  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion, assistance  and  encouragement  conies  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  during  last  month 
a  circular  addressed  to  public  library  authorities  and  recom- 
mending the  fullest  co-operation  between  the  library  authorities 
and  the  National  Home  Reading  Union.  The  methods  of 
co-operation  are  outlined  in  the  circular,  and  all  tend  towards 
making  the  libraries  a  link  between  the  schools,  the  Home 
Reading  Union,  and  the  University  Extension  Movement.  The 
hope  is  also  expressed  "  that  the  public  libraries  may  become  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  an  educational  power  acting  in 
harmony  with  other  educational  organisations."  Now  all  this 
is  surely  good  news.  It  is  "  meat  and  drink  "  to  those  who, 
like  the  members  of  this  Club,  desire  above  all  things  to  see 
education  and  true  culture  "  in  widest  commonalty  spread." 

The  willingness  of  the  librarians  to  co-operate  with  the 
municipal  authority,  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  join 
hands  with  the  Home  Reading  Union,  is,  in  itself,  a  great  stride 
forward,  and  seems  to  make  possible  for  elementary  education 
in  England  the  realisation  of  new  and  vastly-improved 
conditions.  Nothing  is  more  important,  and  few  things  have 
been  more  wastefully  neglected,  than  the  unification  of  forces 
which  have  one  general  object  in  view. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  has  applied  chiefly,  though  not 
wholly,  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  voluntary  schools.  Passing 
from  those  who  are  at  school  to  those  who  have  left  it,  is  it 
not  clear  that  much  might  be  done  for  them  by  the  library 
authorities?  Perhaps  none  stand  more  in  need  of  stimulus  and 
direction  than  those  who  have  just  left  the  schools.  My  own 
experience  among  poor  people  is  that  loss  and  waste  begins 
immediately  when  the  school  door  closes  behind  them.  In  the 
rebound  they  forget  what  they  have  learned  and  make  no 
effort  to  continue  their  education.  We  all  know  what  kind  of 
things  they  read.  Sir  H.  F.  Hibbert  has  recently  said  that 
"  were  it  not  for  football  and  other  sporting  intelligence  most 
people  would  forget  how  to  read."  In  a  certain  number  of 
cases  there  comes,  in  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  school 
period,  a  happy  awakening.  They  have  become  hungry  in 
their  sleep,  and  then,  with  this  minority  true  education  begins. 
If  the  projects  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  were  carried 
out  this  barren  interregnum  would  disappear. 

If  we  pass  from  the  elementary  to  a  much  higher  sphere  it  is 
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disconcerting  to  be  told,  on  what  should  be  good  authority,  that 
"  the  vast  mass  of  public  school  men  at  the  older  Universities 
are  unintelligent,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  or  liking  for 
literature." 

And  what  of  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  usual  term  of 
educational  training — the  great  mass  of  men  and  women  ?  Are 
they  in  any  real  sense  carrying  forward  their  education?  Is 
the  ephemeral  novel  and  the  scrappy  newspapers — even  the 
daily  paper,  which  might  be  educational,  being  neglected — all 
that  they  have  to  fall  back  upon  ?  How  many  read  regularly 
the  serious  high-class  weekly  newspapers  and  reviews?  To  name 
but  one,  I  know  men  to  whom  the  London  "  Spectator  "  has 
been  for  thirty  or  forty  years  a  kind  of  education  in  itself — an 
education  both  as  to  subject  and  as  to  form,  for  in  such  a 
journal  as  that  which  I  have  named — and  there  are  others  of 
course — slipshod  writing  is  not  tolerated.  To  go  still  further, 
how  many  are  enlarging  the  intellectual  scope,  and  sweetening 
and  refreshing  their  whole  lives  by  the  study  of  the  great  classic 
writers  in  our  own  tongue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  writers  in 
other  languages  which  many  among  what  are  called  the  educated 
classes  should  be  able  to  read  in  their  originals,  and  if  not, 
in  the  excellent  translations  which  are  now  so  easily  accessible. 

I  may  seem  to  be  concluding  upon  a  rather  desponding  note. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  I  am  full  of  hope.  I  have  a  great 
hope,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  that  hope  is,  so  to  speak, 
democratic.  My  confidence  is  based  rather  upon  the  rising 
generation  of  young  working  men  and  women — using  the 
facilities  which  the  future  will  give  them — than  upon  the 
middle  and  upper  classes. 

One  clear  function,  at  any  rate,  lies  before  us  here.  We 
must  keep  the  lamp  burning. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1905. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  new  Session.  Mr.  GEO.  MILKER  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  BRADBURY  presented  a  copy  of  Wm.  Canton's 
"  Invisible  Playmate."  Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  gave  a  copy 
of  his  "  Clues  to  Dickens's  "  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  " ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  sent  Vol.  48  of  "  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Don  Quixote 
and  his  Romances  of  Chivalry." 

Mr.  S.  BRADBURY  contributed  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"William  Canton  and  the  Children  and  Dream  Children  of 
His  Books,"  which  was  read  in  his  absence  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILKER  presided. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  a  short  paper  giving  some 
"  Impressions  of  Switzerland." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Eclecticism 
in  Literature." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Literary 
Cant." 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Stansfield,  Wilcock,  Burgess,  Swann, 
Bagshaw  and  Mortimer  took  part. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1905. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  THOS.  SWINDELLS  presented  a  copy  of  "  Tracts  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,"  new  edition,  1822. 

Mr.  F.  J.  SHIELDS,  one  of  Manchester's  best  known  artists,  sent 
a  short  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland.  The 
paper  was  accompanied  by  a  water-colour  drawing  representing 
a  sunflower,  which,  though  broken  almost  midway  in  its  stem, 
had  still  flourished  and  flowered.  From  this  circumstance  the 
writer  drew  for  himself  encouragement  under  affliction,  and 
for  others  the  moral  lesson  that  it  is  their  duty,  which  will  have 
glorious  reward,  to  strive  against  adversity  and  faint-hearted- 
ness. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  sent  a  letter  written  in 
Chicago,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Edmund  Mercer.  One 
thing,  he  writes,  every  American  enjoys  which  must  sim- 
plify life  for  him  very  considerably.  He  is  confident  about 
everything.  I  refer  to  the  man  in  the  street,  whose  name  is 
million,  not  to  the  small  cultured  class.  From  early  youth 
boy  and  maid  leave  all  doubts  behind  them.  Their  self- 
confidence  is  an  impenetrable  armour  seven  times  plated.  The 
maid  swings  along  easy,  unconcerned,  bright,  alert,  never 
doubting ;  the  youth  slouches  and  spits  and  chews — delivers  his 
ipse  dixit — and  expunges  from  the  language  such  words  as 
doubt,  diffidence,  and  modesty.  Nothing  disturbs  this  self- 
assurance.  The  Canadian  prairies  are  a  rare  playground  for 
the  winds,  which  play  about  you  with  delightful  freshness. 
Here  it  were  easy  to  imagine  oneself  in  Arcadia,  but  the  fiction 
is  dispelled  if  you  enter  into  conversation  with  the  enterprising 
settlers.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Theocritan  spirit  about  them. 
Their  talk  is  of  land,  of  sections,  of  lots,  of  how  many  bushels 
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to  the  acre,  of  reapers,  threshing  machines,  and  elevators. 
And  all  this  is  reckoned  up  in  dollars  with  tremendous  gusto. 
The  North- West  Canadian  farmer  is  a  development  up  to  date. 
It  would  tax  the  pastoral  poets  to  make  him  the  subject  of  their 
elegant  fancies  and  love-conceits.  He  is  keen,  practical, 
straightforward,  hard-working.  He  has  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  expensive  machinery.  The  only  cultivation  the  farmer 
cares  about  is  that  of  the  crops.  If  they  ever  read  it  is  a 
deplorable  fourth-rate  novel.  If  they  touch  music  it  is  to  sing 
a  comic  song  or  troll  a  simple  ditty.  Art  concerns  them  not. 
Poetry  is  moonshine.  Belles-lettres  and  works  of  imagination 
might  as  well  be  in  Greek.  Intellectual  speculation  would  be 
regarded  very  doubtfully.  They  want  physics  not  metaphysics ; 
facts  not  fancies. 

The  Rev.  ALEX.  GORDON  spoke  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  at  Norwich  of  the  ter-centenary 
of  his  birth  on  October  19,  1605,  and  exhibited  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Browne's  "  Pseudoxia  Epidemica,"  and  a  volume 
containing  portraits  of  the  famous  physician  and  facsimiles 
of  his  handwriting.  The  most  striking  characteristics  of  this 
remarkable  writer,  he  said,  were  the  modernity  of  the  man, 
the  decorative  quality  of  his  style,  and  that  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  illimitable  field  spread  before  the  scientific  inquirer,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  broad  and  free  inquiry  in  religious  tenet 
and  conviction. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Hero  of  Trafalgar." 
After  describing  the  battle  vividly,  and  with  most  graphic 
detail,  he  said  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  fixed  the  destinies  of 
Britain,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  Napoleon's 
intention  to  invade  England.  Nelson's  part  was  done  when 
Trafalgar  was  fought  and  won.  The  coincidence  of  his  death 
with  the  moment  of  completed  success  has  impressed  on  that 
superb  battle  a  stamp  of  finality  and  immortality  of  fame  which 
even  its  own  grandeur  could  scarcely  have  insured.  It  is  a 
hundred  years  since  Nelson  died,  yet  still  his  name  above  all 
others  vibrates  and  thrills  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  N.  DUMVILLE  sang  Brahms's  stirring  ballad,  "  The  Death 
of  Nelson,"  and  Mr.  CROSLAND  read  Mr.  A.  W.  A.  Pollock's 
verses,  "  Nelson  and  Duty."  In  the  speaking  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  papers,  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging  stated  that 
there  was  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nelson  in  Manchester, 
and  thought  a  statue  of  the  hero  should  have  its  place  on  the 
Infirmary  Esplanade ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Swann  exhibited  and 
described  a  small  collection  of  books  relating  to  Nelson.  The 
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death  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  referred  to  in  a  few  happily 
chosen  words  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Carter,  and  the  President,  in  speaking 
also  on  the  national  bereavement,  said  that  Irving  brought  a 
high  order  of  intelligence  to  bear  on  his  work  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  finest  forms  of  the  drama,  and  throughout  he  worked  for 
the  true  purification  of  the  theatre,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the 
actor  as  a  member  of  a  great  profession.  He  also  stood  out  as 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  determination  to  overcome  by 
self-training  and  study  deficiencies  and  infirmities  which  were 
natural  and  inherent. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1905. — Mr.  GBO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  sent  a  short  paper  on  "  II  Conto  Ugolino,"  a 
novel  by  Giovanni  Rossini,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Whitehead. 
In  Verona  he  picked  up  from  a  second-hand  bookstall  three 
dainty  little  volumes,  one  of  them  containing  the  story  of 
Count  Ugolino,  whose  terrible  death,  as  told  by  himself,  forms 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  in  the  twenty-third  canto  of 
Dante's  "  Inferno."  The  story  enabled  Mr.  Kay  to  present  some 
pleasing  word  pictures  of  Verona,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and 
these  were  supplemented  by  some  charming  water-colour 
drawings,  and  the  singing  by  Miss  Florence  Paulteney  of  an 
appropriate  original  song  written  by  Mr.  Kay. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  humorous  verses:  — 

OUR    CLUB. 

In  the  wheel  of  our  pleasures,  the  pivot  and  hub — 

Round  which  our  staunch  felloes  revolve — is  "  The  Club." 

Not  a  company,  settlement,  union  nor  guild, 

Nor  a  board  in  finance  or  philanthropy  skilled ; 

We  don't  run  a  league,  nor  a  circle  infinite, 

And  though  we're  a  combine,  we're  plainly  "  not  in  it"; 

And  we're  not  in  Society — ay,  there's  "  the  rub," 

We're  distinctly  "  no  class."     Ours  is  simply  "  The  Club." 

Where  we  snatch  a  brief  respite  from  turmoil  and  care, 

Where  the  rule's  "  Carpe  Noctem,"  and  grumblers  are  rare, 

Where  we  find  life  worth  living,  take  small  thought  of  time, 

And  for  coal,  corn  or  cotton  we  don't  care  a  dime ; 

Where  we  differ  for  truth's  sake,  and  ne'er  give  assent 

To  idle  contention  or  heedless  content; 

Where  to  pose,  prose  or  preach  is  to  ask  for  a  snub, 

And  obtain  mild  rebuke  from  kind  friends,  at  "  The  Club." 
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Though  'tis  true  hope  of  profit  and  pleasure  invites, 
Our  aims  are  not  selfish,  nor  mean  our  delights, 
Since  we  find  for  our  faculties  wholesome  employ, 
And  we  pass  on  to  others  the  wealth  we  enjoy; 
For  we  draw — without  check — on  the  richest  of  banks, 
Whose  tellers  are  sages,  and  poets — and  cranks. 
So  we  give  or  take  freely,  and  boastingly  dub 
Ourselves  multi-millionaires  here  at  "  The  Club." 

We  traverse  great  realms  we  were  heirs  to  at  birth, 
Or  by  Edens,  Hesperides,  far  beyond  earth, 
We  reach  the  famed  sea  coast  where  sea  there  is  none, 
Or  sail  to  St.  Brandan's,  where  "  Waring  "  has  gone ; 
And  while  we  with  heroes  and  demi-gods  dine, 
Tasting  vintages  priceless,  and  manna  divine, 
We  envy  not  those  who  for  meaner  spoils  grub ; 
We  have  "  spolia  optima  "  here  at  "  The  Club." 

From  Cathay  and  Carthage,  from  mountain  and  mine, 

From  Avon  and  Arno,  from  Rothay  and  Rhine, 

From  Sierra  and  Terai,  from  donga  and  dell, 

From  the  steppes  and  the  Tundras,  from  forest  and  fell, 

We  gather  our  treasures,  and  bringing  the  best 

To  be  assayed  or  proven  or  put  to  the  test, 

We  all  share  our  gains,  from  the  Chief  to  the  Sub, 

When  we  meet  with  our  comrades  each  week  at  "  The  Club." 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Hans 
Christian  Andersen." 

In  the  speaking  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers 
Messrs.  Milner,  Axon,  Faraday,  Mortimer  and  Whitehead  took 
part. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1905. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BOBBINS  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

THE    PRESS    UP-TO-DATE. 

I  make  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  discovery  of  my 
subject.  I  believe  the  daily  headline,  as  a  question  of  social 
and  moral  importance,  has  been  discussed  in  many  literary  and 
refined  circles  already — I  do  not  of  necessity  imply  that  literary 
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circles  are  not  refined,  nor  that  refined  circles  may  not  be 
literary  ones — but  it  is  possible  we  do  not  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  headline,  or  understand  its  true  inwardness. 

Its  outwardness  is  in  another  case,  for  that,  like  our  future, 
is  ever  before  us.  Morning,  noon  and  night,  it  glares  at  us 
with  merciless  insistence.  We  may  grow  wrathful  over  its 
brazen  impertinence,  or  shudder  at  its  flaunting,  callous,  brutal 
vulgarity;  our  stomachs  may  revolt  against  its  nauseous 
gruesomeness ;  but  we  could  not  if  we  would,  and  probably  we 
would  not  if  we  could,  rid  ourselves  of  it;  its  potent,  insidious 
spell  is  ever  upon  us.  We  are  helpless  against  its  peddling 
mendacity.  Yet  I  question  that  we  would  be  without  the 
peculiar  sort  of  stimulus  it  gives  us — I  speak  generally ; 
personally  I  have  grown  somewhat  tired  of  it — for  we  accept  its 
oracular  pronouncements  with  a  childlike  simplicity  that  does 
us  credit  in  the  eyes  of  its  author.  To  come  back  to  its 
real  merits  "  and  true  inwardness."  Here  we  have  a  problem 
of  no  small  difficulty,  for  its  merits  are  hard  to  find  and  its 
true  inwardness  is  scarcely  worth  the  seeking;  that  is  why  I 
suggest  that  possibly  we  do  not  understand  them. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  safe  to  affirm  that  the  daily  headline 
is  a  sign  of  the  times,  that  being,  I  understand,  the  correct  label 
to  attach  to  matters  that  prove  either  too  frail  or  too  strong 
for  our  analytical  capacities.  But  if  I  were  "  the  times "  I 
would  choose  some  of  my  signs  differently ;  some  of  them  don't 
do  "  the  times  "  well.  He  grows  incongruous.  He  doesn't  look 
the  part.  I  don't  like  him ;  but  of  course  that's  my  own  affair. 
But,  as  I  ventured  to  say,  the  daily  headline  is  a  sign  of  the 
times. 

Your  grocer,  your  milkman,  your  vendor  of  boots,  your 
purveyor  of  legislation,  your  education  disseminator,  each,  after 
the  manner  of  the  draper  who  dispenses  bankrupt  stock  at 
85  to  90  per  cent,  below  cost,  has  his  daily  headline, 
which,  more  or  less  effectively,  he  displays.  Your  milkman 
organises  a  baby  show,  and  furnishes  you  with  leaflets 
that  explain  the  nourishing  and  fattening  qualities  of 
real  milk,  as  against  the  imitation  brands  that  unscrupulous 
people  strive  to  sell  you.  Take  the  case  of  your  politician.  He 
comes  before  you  one  morning  wearing  a  placard  on  which  is 
emblazoned  the  mystic  legend: — "Three  acres  and  a  cow  for 
all."  You  don't  quite  know,  if  you  reflect  on  the  matter, 
whether  the  acres  and  cow  are  to  be  shared  by  40,000,000  of 
people,  or  whether  each  individual  of  the  community  is  to  have 
them,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  on  his  own." 
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My  theory  now  is  that  the  former  interpretation  of  the  text 
is  the  correct  one.  I  feel  sure  of  that,  because,  apparently, 
the  cow  and  the  acres  have  not  quite  gone  round,  unless  my 
share  has  been  purloined  by  some  high  official.  But  I  am  again 
wandering  from  the  subject. 

Everything — and  everybody — now  belongs  to  one  of  two 
categories.  Either  it  is  up-to-date  or  it  is  out-of-date.  Whether 
it  be  a  fashion  in  hats  or  a  fake  in  medicine,  a  blend  of  tea  or 
a  preparation  of  religious  fervour,  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic must  be  the  same.  It  must  be  up-to-date;  that  is,  it 
must  be  novel — or  pretend  to  be  so,  which  serves  equally  well. 
It  must  catch  the  observant  and  the  unobservant  eye.  It  must 
excite  the  curiosity.  It  must  tickle  the  mental  palate.  It 
must  wheedle  the  cautious,  and  "  bag  "  the  incautious  onlooker. 
Our  dear  old  nursery  friends,  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick  maker,  each  has  proved  the  efficacy  of  up-to-dateness. 
By  its  agency  each  has  shown  that  he  may  bask  in  the  favour 
of  princesses  and  eat  with  the  elect  of  the  land,  and  ultimately 
hold  the  destinies  of  a  nation  and  even  the  reins  of  an  opulent 
company  in  his  hands. 

Is  it  a  thing  for  wonder  then  that  this  fashionable  epidemic 
has  spread  until  the  dispenser  of  our  daily  news  has  become 
enfolded  in  its  embraces?  Formerly  he  gloried  in  a  garret, 
sustained  himself  upon  Fielding  and  tobacco  ;  studied  the  Greek 
drama,  and  that  interesting  geometrical  abstraction — how  to 
make  ends  meet.  He  has  awakened  to  the  tameness  of  such  an 
existence.  He  has  cast  off  the  mantle  of  out-of-dateness,  and  has 
put  on  the  armour  of  up-to-dateness.  He  appreciates  a  detached 
residence,  standing  in  its  own  grounds ;  drives  a  motor  car — or 
rather  imports  a  chaffeur  to  do  so,  which  is  a  convenience 
sometimes  in  the  police-court ;  affects  the  latest  confection  in 
waistcoats ;  and  studies  the  Divorce  Court  intelligence  and  the 
birthday  honours  list.  In  a  word,  he  has  realised  the  advantages 
of  being  up-to-date,  and,  like  his  sensible  confreres  in  other 
branches  of  trade,  knows  the  value  of  a  good  "  window  display." 
The  only  difference — and  this  is  due  probably  to  the  difference 
in  professional  rank — being  that  in  the  drug  or  drapery  store 
attention  is  concentrated  on  the  "  leading  line,"  whilst  in  the 
newspaper  office  all  the  intelligence  is  expended  on  the  "  head- 
line." Nor  does  the  similarity  end  here,  for  whilst  the  windows 
of  the  go-ahead  shopkeeper  blaze  with  "  amazing  discounts," 
"  astounding  bargains,"  "  record  reductions,"  so  the  contents- 
board  of  the  up-to-date  journalistic  cheap  jack's  literary 
marine  store  flares  with  "  amazing  disclosures  "  of  German  or 
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Russian  intrigue.  "  Astounding  revelations  "  in  a  breach  of 
promise  or  divorce  action,  and  a  "  record  explosion,"  have  been 
reserved  for  the  artist  in  headlines  to  put  on  the  market. 

These  parallels  suggest  that  the  artist  has  graduated  in  a 
drapery  establishment,  for,  like  the  catalogue  which  your  wife 
pushes  across  the  breakfast  table  to  you,  his  daily  placards 
daily  arrest  your  attention  in  a  manner  which  says  as  plainly 
as  a  placard  can  speak :  "  This  is  your  only  chance,"  "  such 
lines  cannot  be  repeated." 

The  inventor  of  head-lines  is  no  Peter  Bell,  to  whom  "  the 
primrose  on  the  river's  brim  a  yellow  primrose  is  to  him,  but 
that  and  nothing  more."  *The  meanest  things  have  possibilities 
for  him.  The  meaner  they  are  the  greater  the  possibilities 
generally.  Time  was  when  the  sea  serpent  could  be  relied 
upon  to  fill  all  emergencies  in  default  of  things  happening. 
The  press  had  not  risen  to  the  occasion  of  going  to  print  with 
a  full  complement  of  sensations  whether  things  happened  or 
not.  The  sea  serpent,  however,  was  doomed  in  any  case.  With 
enterprising  side-shows  like  those  of  Messrs.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
and  Roosevelt  in  the  field  his  occupation  was  gone;  and  he 
might  curl  his  weary  leagues  of  stomach  about  his  melancholy 
head,  and  retire  to  his  native  lair — if  he  possessed  one.  His 
joints  were  getting  rusty,  his  tricks  were  all  known.  You  might 
paint  him  in  all  the  newest  shades,  and  pin  mottoes  about  him 
composed  of  all  the  permutations  of  all  the  adjectives  in  the 
language ;  but  he  was  still  the  sea  serpent ;  you  could  not  get 
away  from  that.  He  was  growing  very  decrepit,  and  the 
goodwill  of  his  business  has  been  absorbed  by  the  firm  referred 
to.  But,  truth  to  tell,  the  daily  journalist's  daily  placard,  like 
the  milliner's  window  and  the  Cabinet  Minister's  portfolio, 
must  display  novel  creations  day  by  day.  It  may  be  the  old 
stock  re-furbished  or  re-constructed,  but  the  tickets  must  be 
new.  That  was  where  the  sea  serpent  gave  trouble;  you  might 
re-furbish  him  and  trick  him  out  afresh,  but  you  still  had  to 
call  him  the  sea  serpent.  Now,  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
display  tickets  the  daily  journalist  has  bettered  all  his 
instructors,  he  is  equal  to  the  task  at  any  hour  of  the  day — or 
night.  In  the  science  of  being  subtly  elusive  he  is  ahead,  and 
the  rest,  apart  from  one  or  two  ring-makers  and  law-givers, 
are  almost  nowhere. 

Think  of  the  dreadful  fascination  which  grips,  of  the  gnawing 
curiosity  that  tortures  you,  until  you  are  the  possessor  of  the 
precious  paper  whose  sources  of  information  are  quite  exclusive, 
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and  whose  items  of  news  are  strictly  copyrighted,  when,  in 
ponderous  array  of  block  type,  you  behold  the  grim  announce- 
ment:— 

"  An  Earthquake 
Sends  Thousands  Mad." 

You  rush  for  a  copy,  and  then,  in  a  soberer  moment,  reflect  that 
an  earthquake  is  enough  to  send  anybody  mad,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  born  idiot,  or  a  concocter  of  daily  headlines ; 
and,  naturally,  you  feel  mad  too  that  so  obvious  a  fact  should 
fool  you  into  dribbling  away  your  hard-earned  cash. 

In  the  old  sea  serpent  days  an  earthquake  would  have  been 
at  least  a  nine  days'  wonder,  but  twenty-four  hours  effaces  this 
one  as  effectually  as  though  it  had  never  been.  We  get  a  trace 
of  it,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a  presumptive  trace,  in  the 
following  day's  sensation  of:-— 

"  A  Man  with 

A  Hundred  Wives." 

We  are  not  expressly  told  so,  but  on  the  face  of  it  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  this  amorous  mortal  one  of  the  earthquake's 
victims. 

Here  is  a  bargain  for  you  at  a  cost  of  one  halfpenny :  — 

"  £2,000  found  in  Rags. 
Dramatic  Arrest." 

The  pity  of  it.  All  these  precious  tokens  wandering  at  large, 
improperly  and  insufficiently  clad,  and  being  dramatically 
arrested,  perhaps,  through  no  faults  of  their  own. 

"  Should  Actresses  Marry? 
Signed  Opinions." 

Think  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  momentous  query.  Yet 
people  say  that  inventors  die  in  poverty.  Why  that  placard 
alone  must  have  spent  hundredweights  in  copper  of  the  realm. 
"  Signed  opinions,"  too.  What  could  be  more  engaging,  more 
compelling? 

'•  The  right  kind  of  Husband  to  choose, 

from  the  pen  of  the  Countess  of  Kensal,  late  serio-comic  and 
step-dance  artist  of  '  the  halls.'  " 

"  The  Inconvenience  of  the  Married  State, 

By  the  world's  favourite  comedy  opera  leading  lady." 
The  whole  problem  solved  and  comfortably  put  away  in  the 
compass  of  a  half -sheet  of  newspaper. 
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It  is  during  what  we  may  call  the  slack  season  that  our 
up-to-date  creator  of  headlines  really  distinguishes  himself. 
When  there  is  war  in  the  air  or  Cabinet  secrets  are  leaking 
out,  or  our  ubiquitous  friend  the  German  Emperor  is  footing 
the  boards,  he  displays  little  more  than  the  average  commercial 
ability  to  lie — or  rather  to  present  matters  in  a  light  in  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  appear  to  prosaic  minds  accustomed 
to  making  two  and  two  into  four.  But  when  war  scares  have 
ceased  from  troubling,  and  William  is  at  rest;  then  comes  his 
chance  for  display  in  verbal  dexterity.  This  is  his  real  oppor- 
tunity;  and  whichever  of  the  elementary  virtues  he  may  eschew 
he  is  never  guilty  of  neglecting  his  opportunity.  It  is  during 
these  lulls  that  his  artistic  temperament  gets  into  full  swing. 
If  things  don't  happen  as  they  should  it's  not  his  concern.  The 
great  public  is  hungering  for  news,  and  it  is  the  function  of 
the  daily  journalist  to  see  the  public  gets  what  it  wants,  whether 
or  not  it  deserves  what  it  gets  is  another  matter. 

As  I  said  earlier  on,  the  meanest  things  have  possibilities, 
but  to  invest  them  with  "  romantic,"  "  dramatic,"  or  "  tragic  " 
interest  requires  judgment  and  skill — just  the  sort  of  judgment 
and  skill  that  the  artist  in  headlines  possesses.  They  may 
scandalise,  they  may  pander  to  the  morbid  instincts,  they  may 
excite  what  neurotic  moralists  call  the  "  baser  passions,"  but 
they  must  be  there  if  the  "  Daily  Popgun  "  is  to  pay  its  way ; 
and  the  devisers  of  the  "  Daily  Popgun's  "  daily  placards  will 
see  to  it  that  the  "  Daily  Popgun  "  pays  its  way. 

A  certain  statesman  once  said :  "  You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time,  and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time;  but 
you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

I  don't  wish  to  give  the  daily  journalist  more  than  his  due. 
I  have  no  desire  to  unduly  praise  his  efforts ;  but  I  certainly 
think  he  has  knocked  the  bottom  cleaner  out  of  that  sententious 
old  dictum  than  any  character  I  wot  of,  in  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  read  an  original  ballad  entitled  "The 
Musical  Pirate." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIBLD  contributed  some  original  poems 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  Joule  Memorial,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dumville  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Cathedral  Choir. 

Mr.  MILNER  spoke  with  much  feeling  on  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Philips,  whose  friendship  he  had  possessed  for 
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many  years,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  many 
undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  suffering. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  The 
National  and  Some  Foreign  Galleries :  A  Contrast." 

Messrs.  Milner,  Attkins,  Butterworth  and  Mortimer  took 
part  in  the  speaking  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1905. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

AMATEUR  THEATRICALS. 

Mr.    GEORGE    C.    YATES    read    some    reminiscences    of    his 
experiences    as    an    amateur    actor    some    fifty   years    ago.     A 
number   of   youths   were   incited   by  the   fame  of   the  poetic 
geniuses  who  met  at  Poets'  Corner  in  Old  Millgate  into  the 
formation   of   a   literary   society   of   their   own.      The   drama 
attracted  them  the  most  strongly,  and  soon  the  "  Manchester 
Dramatic    Association "    was    formed.       Quickly    there    came 
requests  to  these  ardent  Thespians  to  give  their  services  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  it  was  certain  of  these  displays  which 
Mr.  Yates  described  with  much  humour.     Their  appearance  at 
the   Theatre   Royal,    St.    Helens,    in    "  Belphegor "    and    "  The 
Maniac  Lover  "  was  a  terrible  fiasco.     "  A  few  minutes  before 
the  performance  began,"  said  Mr.  Yates,  "  we  were  four  men 
and  two  ladies  short,  but  three  of  us  arranged  to  play  double 
characters.     We  peeped  through   a  hole   in  the  curtain,   and 
found  the  theatre  crowded  with  perhaps  the  roughest  element 
in   St.   Helens.     We  were  rather   late,  and  the  audience  was 
getting  impatient  and  very  lively.     The  manager  said  he  would 
go  before  the  curtain  and  make  a  slight  apology  and  try  to 
appease  them.     He  was  received  with  great  applause  and  shouts 
of  '  What's  up,  owd  cock  1     Why  don't  you  start  ?'     As  soon  as 
he  could  make  himself  heard  he  said  it  was  with  much  regret 
that  he  had  to  announce  that  two  of  the  celebrated  Manchester 
Shakespereans  had  met  with  a  severe  accident,  for  when  driving 
to  the  station   their  horse  took   fright   at   an   Italian   organ- 
grinder  with  a  monkey,  and  they  were  both  thrown  out  and 
injured  so  severely  that  they  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Infirmary; 
therefore,  he  claimed  their  indulgence  under  these  distressing 
circumstances.     We    were   most   indignant   at   this    deliberate 
lie.     All  went  on  very  well  for  a  time,  but  at  last  we  were 
detected   doubling  the  parts.     "  Belphegor "   was  got  through 
decently,  but  we  trembled  for  "  The  Maniac  Lover,"  and  soon 
found  we  were  in  for  a  mess,  for  I  did  not  know  any  of  my 
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part,  and  had  to  keep  gagging  all  through,  which  the  audience 
soon  found  out.  One  fellow  threw  an  orange  on  the  stage, 
then  two  or  three  pop  bottles  followed,  and  before  the  drop 
scene  fell  there  was  great  disorder,  and  we  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  keeping  some  of  the  roughs  from  coming  behind 
the  scenes." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  the 
"  Heptameron  and  its  Author." 

The  speakers  after  the  reading  of  the  papers  were  Messrs. 
Milner,  Andrew,  Faraday,  Fox  and  Axon. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1905. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  took  the  chair. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  WALTERS  began  the  evening's  proceedings  with  a 
short  paper  on  "  William  Blake."  November  28,  1757,  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  birthday  of  the  least  understood  of 
England's  great  poets.  Blake  belongs  to  no  class;  he  stands 
apart  unique.  His  whole  life  was  a  bitter  struggle,  yet  he 
was  happy.  His  failures  were  prolonged  and  pronounced,  but 
he  never  doubted  his  success  or  wavered  in  his  purpose.  The 
world  used  him  ill  and  called  him  mad,  yet  his  apostrophe  to 
a  little  child  was  "  May  God  make  this  world  to  you  as 
beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me."  This  is  only  accountable  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  real  and  substantial  world  was  the  unknown, 
and  the  imagined  and  phantasmal  world  the  known  to  the 
"  subliminal  self  "  of  this  man  of  genius.  Poems  were  poured 
into  his  ears,  as  he  tells,  by  angelic  beings.  These  he  wrote 
down,  but  disclaimed  the  entire  responsibility  for  their  composi- 
tion. The  epic  of  "  Jerusalem  "  was,  he  said,  "  dictated  to  him 
by  archangels,"  and  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  grandest  poem  the 
world  contained,  he  explained,  "  I  may  praise  it  since  I  dare 
not  pretend  to  be  other  than  the  secretary — the  authors  are  in 
eternity."  In  his  normal  condition  Blake  wrote  beautifully 
lucid  verse  such  as  lives  in  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence,"  whilst  in 
his  abnormal  mood  he  produced  the  rhapsodies  which  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rcssetti  has  designated,  "-a  torrent  of  amazing  design 
and  a  welter  of  baffling  prophecy." 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  followed  with  a  short  paper  descriptive 
of  a  "  Manchester  Manuscript  Magazine."  He  told  the  story 
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of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  manuscript  magazine  which 
the  St.  Paul's  Literary  and  Educational  Society,  Bennett  Street, 
began  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Milner  was  its  first  editor,  and  is 
its  editor  still.  Few  even  of  printed  magazines  have  lasted 
for  half  a  century,  and  probably  none  has  retained  the  same 
form  and  the  same  editor  for  so  long  a  period.  It  is  a  most 
creditable  and  commendable  record. 

Mr.  GEORGE  H.  BELL  read  the  principal  paper  "  Concerning 
Richard  Jefferies  and  English  Country  Life." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a  discussion  on  art  in 
relation  to  citizenship.  Many  visitors  interested  in  the  subject 
were  present  at  the  invitation  of  the  members. 

ART  AND   CITIZENSHIP. 

Councillor  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  introduced  the  question  in 
a  paper  entitled  "  Art  and  Citizenship."  Municipal  responsi- 
bility, he  said,  in  regard  to  art  galleries  is  now  widely,  if 
imperfectly,  acknowledged  in  England.  France  preceded  us  in 
applying  the  machinery  and  resources  of  local  government 
in  the  interests  of  art,  or  rather  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
through  art.  The  beginning  of  a  satisfactory  state  of  things 
in  this  regard  came  almost  invariably  through  societies  of 
public-spirited  men,  private  citizens,  who,  enjoying  beautiful 
things  themselves,  desired  to  organise  collections  which  should 
in  some  degree  be  available  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment 
of  the  larger  public,  and  concurrently  to  encourage  art.  This 
was  the  way  in  which  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution  began 
in  1823,  and  so  many  other  art  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  of  them  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  with  or  without  a  condition  that  a 
certain  sum  of  money  must  be  expended  annually  by  the  city 
in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  In  Manchester  £2,000  is  so 
spent,  but  English  municipalities  generally  are  in  a  state  of 
transition  as  regards  this  branch  of  public  work.  The  aims 
and  possibilities  of  Museums  of  Art  were  to  foster  a  love  of  the 
beautiful;  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste,  to  inculcate  good 
craftsmanship  and  give  refined  pleasure ;  to  collect  and  exhibit 
works  of  genius  and  skill;  to  teach  the  application  of  art  to 
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industry;  and  to  enable  the  community  to  own  and  prize  typical 
examples  of  noble  work  which  might  otherwise  be  too  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  favoured  few.  In  one  sense  an  art 
collection  is  justified  in  itself  from  the  pure  pleasure  it  affords. 
It  is  not  only  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  May  we 
not,  without  being  too  visionary,  hope  that  our  public  art 
collections  shall  more  vitally  influence  the  lives  of  the  people, 
particularly  in  the  building  up  and  formation  of  character? 

In  planning  for  the  future  of  art  in  Manchester  it  would  seem 
but  just  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  local  artists. 
It  is  possible  that,  by  closer  and  more  sympathetic  communication 
between  the  Art  Gallery  Committee  and  the  art  workers  in  the 
city,  much  might  be  done  to  encourage  and  stimulate  local  art. 
Rooms  might  be  set  apart  for  the  temporary  exhibition  of  one 
man's  work,  or  that  of  a  group  of  men,  or  of  some  particular 
phase  of  art.  A  series  of  drawings  or  paintings  of  a  given 
locality  by  different  hands  would  throw  fresh  light  upon  both 
the  artists'  methods  and  the  things  they  saw  so  variously  and 
suggestively.  It  would  also  be  useful  if  a  society  on  the  lines 
of  the  National  Art  Collection  Fund  were  formed.  Persons 
interested  in  art  might  join  together,  form  a  fund  by  annual 
subscriptions,  and  co-operate  with  the  local  Art  Gallery  in 
various  ways.  A  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  in  Manchester 
in  the  furtherance  of  art  interests  by  a  friendly  and  public- 
spirited  body  of  this  kind.  Such  a  society  would  attract  private 
collectors  and  induce  them  to  present  their  treasures  to  the 
public  galleries.  The  Manchester  Gallery  now  receives  as  much 
year  by  year  from  private  benefactions  as  from  the  City  Council 
for  purchases.  The  Infirmary  site,  he  thought,  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  a  central  Free  Reference  Library 
and  a  Museum  of  -Fine  Arts.  This  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
Manchester  which  it  would  be  a  lamentable  blunder  to  neglect 
or  miss. 

In  the  animated  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Milner, 
Newbigging,  Cadness,  Johnson,  Attkins,  and  Alderman  Snape 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Golland,  visitors,  took  part. 

The  PRESIDENT  said,  although  Mr.  Butterworth,  from  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control,  had  not  been  able  to  go  as  fully 
as  he  wished  into  details,  he  had  said  enough,  and  in  the  most 
lucid  manner,  to  furnish  ample  material  for  a  colloquy.  They 
did  not  want  a  discussion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  no  vote 
would  be  taken.  All  they  asked  for  was  a  calm  and  impartial 
examination  of  what  was  really  an  important  matter  for  the 
citizens  of  Manchester. 
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Mr.  T.  NEWBIGGING  said  some  of  the  Continental  galleries  are 
on  quite  a  different  footing  to  ours.     The  sites  have  always  been 
the  property  of  the  municipalities  or  of  the  Government.     They 
have  been  increasing  in  value  year  by  year,  and  there  is  an 
accumulation    of    wealth    from   them    which    admits    of    lavish 
expenditure.     I  may  be  wrong,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my 
expressing  certain  words  that  strike  "  the  man  in  the  street  " 
in  considering  the  question.     Dealing  with  the  ethical  effect  of 
pictorial  and  plastic  art :  Italy  is  famed  for  its  noble  galleries, 
and  France  has  at  least  one  of  surpassing  excellence — superior 
to  anything  we  have  here.     What  one  naturally  asks  is  whether 
the  people  of  these  countries — I  don't  mean  the  poorer  people 
any  more  than  those  in  a  higher   rank — whether  the  people 
taken   in  the  aggregate,  are  better  than  our   people  here   in 
morals  and  intellectual  stature  and  attainments  by  reason  of 
the  supposed  elevating  and  humanising  influence  of  the  art 
works  they  possess,  and  throw  open  to  the  public ;  or,  whether, 
after  all,  in  spite  of  our  lack  of  the  advantages  named,  our 
people  are  not  in  all  respects  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
of  the  countries  I  have  specially  named.     But,  accepting  Mr. 
Noel  Johnson's  opinion,  which  he  expressed  here  the  other  night, 
that  our  National  Gallery  is  in  sundry  important  respects  even 
superior   to  those  of   Italy   and   France,   it  may  be  that   the 
humanising  influence  it  has  exerted  may  be  taken  to  account 
for  our  superiority,  if  we  are  superior.     Of  one  thing  I  feel 
assured,  and  that  is  that  before  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
can  be  raised  to  the  level  at  which  they  begin  to  feel  a  strong 
interest  in  works  of  art,  very  much  more  pioneer  work  amongst 
them  will  have  to  be  done.     To  this  end  I  sometimes  wish  that 
some  of  the  art  expositors  would  make  use  of  simpler  and 
clearer  language  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas.     The  fact  is, 
there  is  far  too  much  of  the  transcendental  in  language  indulged 
in  by  the  votaries  of  art.     It  may  be  unfortunate,  but  I  fear  it 
is  true,  that  art  galleries  are  only  provided  for  those  who  do 
not  essentially  need  them. 

Art  accumulation  and  art  admiration,  like  many  another 
hobby,  is  apt  to  be  over-ridden  by  its  votaries.  I  do  not  find 
that  great  connoisseurs  and  patrons  of  art,  and  admirers  of 
art,  are  better  than  ordinary  folk  who  like  to  look  at  pictures 
without  falling  into  raptures  about  them.  Such  galleries  are 
no  doubt  an  evidence  of  culture,  but  they  are  the  outcome, 
not  the  precursor  and  cause,  of  that  culture.  To  those  who 
have  already  attained  to  that  high  standard,  they  add  to  their 
enjoyment  of  life.  That  is  about  all.  I  admit  that  they  are 
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good  to  have.  They  give  dignity  to  a  city.  They  stimulate 
the  mind  and  the  affections,  but  to  enjoy  them  fully  needs  a 
fairly  high  state  of  culture  to  begin  with,  so  that,  I  repeat, 
something  is  required  in  the  first  instance.  But  when  all  is 
said,  I  fear  that  disappointment  awaits  the  enthusiast  who 
ascribes  so  much  of  civilising  influence  to  art.  I  doubt  its 
civilising  power.  In  my  visits  to  the  great  art  galleries  there 
is  one  thing  that  has  impressed  itself  on  my  memory,  and  that 
is  an  overpowering  sense  of  something  that  has  given  me  either 
a  stiff  neck  or  a  severe  headache.  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  one 
of  the  stiff-necked  generation.  Possibly  if  I  had  sat  in  rapt 
contemplation  of  one  picture  of  one  of  the  great  masters, 
instead  of  "  wandering  promiscuous,"  the  result  might  have 
been  different.  Or  it  may  be  that  I  have  not  read  my  Ruskin 
as  diligently  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who,  a  week  or  two  ago,  wrote 
to  the  newspapers  suggesting  that  the  gallery,  when  it  is  erected, 
should  be  erected  on  a  site  in  Heaton  Park.  The  Reference 
Library,  of  course,  must  be  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  gallery  were  placed  in  the  park 
it  would  attract  many  more  visitors  than  it  would  in  the  city, 
and  it  would  be  likely  to  do  the  visitors  more  good,  by 
reason  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  surroundings ;  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  pictures  and  other  art  works  would  be  much 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  smoke  and  noxious  gases  of  the 
town.  Only  few  people  want  to  visit  a  gallery  of  this  kind 
every  day,  or  every  week.  But  it  would  be  a  treat,  when  we 
do  wish  to  pay  a  visit,  to  run  down  to  this  spacious  park  of 
ours,  to  while  away  a  pleasant  afternoon  and  revel  amidst  the 
beauties  we  should  find  there.  Of  one  thing  I  am  fully 
convinced,  and  that  is,  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
set  up  an  art  gallery,  or  any  other  monster  building,  on  the 
Infirmary  site.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  all  time.  The 
site  should  be  left  as  a  clear,  open  space — call  it  a  square  if 
you  like — King  Edward  Square,  with,  say,  a  Nelson  Column 
in  the  centre,  after  the  model  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  monument 
with  variations.  "  But,"  whispers  a  friend  at  my  elbow,  "  are 
you  aware  that  this  site  is  worth  nearly  half-a-million  of 
money?"  I  reply,  that,  as  an  open  space,  and  in  that  position, 
it  would  be  worth  more  than  a  million  of  money  to  the  citizens 
of  Manchester. 

Mr.  HENRY  CADNBSS  remarked :  Success  cannot  be  attained  in 
art  without  creating  an  art  atmosphere,  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  developing  the  instinct  inherent  in  all  mankind.  In 
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elementary  education  more  time  should  be  given  to  its  teaching, 
not  with  a  view  to  making  artists,  but  to  the  cultivation  of 
taste  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  by  right  direction  in  the  early 
stages.  In  America  an  average  of  a  day  per  week  is  given  to 
art  work  of  various  kinds  in  the  first  three  years  of  elementary 
school  work.  I  believe  on  an  average  one  hour  per  week  is 
given  to  art  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  compulsory  for  girls — 
those  who  have  the  making  of  the  home  and  of  imparting  the 
delights  to  life.  Art  galleries  can  never  be  properly  appreciated 
and  used  until  this  defect  is  remedied,  and  I  strongly  advocate 
the  addition  of  a  lecture  room,  to  be  specially  used  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  simple  courses  to  teachers  and  to  craftsmen. 
A  broader  view  of  art  must  be  adopted  than  that  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  It  must  take  in  the  whole  range  of  industrial 
art  so  that  even  the  "  charwoman  "  can  appreciate  and  enjoy 
it  as  a  change  from  her  dreary  toil.  This  elementary  work 
cannot  be  successful  without  a  museum  of  fine  examples.  One 
remembers  the  difficulties  of  study  before  the  founding  of  the 
Whit-worth  Park  and  School  of  Art  Museum,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities in  every  way  were  limited.  I  would  further  advocate 
the  placing  of  a  case  of  simple  beautiful  objects  suitable  for 
everyday  use  to  standardise  taste  in  every  school,  as  well  as 
specimens  of  rich  natural  colour  and  form  by  means  of  birds 
and  butterflies. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  said  :  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  citizens  of  Manchester  ought  to  be  more  interested  in 
the  art  produced  locally  than  in  that  of  other  cities.  They 
certainly  are  so  regarding  their  manufactures.  But  although 
the  Art  Gallery  is  so  small  and  inadequate,  which  is  a  matter 
of  common  and  just  complaint,  it  has  frequently  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  art  societies  from  other  cities,  with  a  liberality 
which  is  not  extended  even  to  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Such  liberality  might  be  justified  if  the  works  of  these 
societies  were  worth  the  cost  of  their  exhibition.  In  some  recent 
instances  this  certainly  cannot  be  conceded.  It  seems  manifestly 
unfair  that  the  Art  Gallery  Committee  should  do  for  outsiders 
what  it  refuses  for  those  within  its  borders.  This  constant 
repression  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  local  art. 
London  may  produce  art  of  the  finest  class,  but  it  does  not 
monopolise  production.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  influence 
of  art  in  elevating  taste  and  increasing  civilisation,  which  has 
no  bearing  on  the  question.  Art  is  only  one  of  the  elements 
in  life,  like1  religion  and  morals,  and  is  of  no  avail  without  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  a  desire  for  the  refinement  and 
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enjoyment  it  can  give.  A  new  and  larger  Art  Gallery  is 
certainly  much  needed;  but  has  the  City  Council  the  right  to 
burden  the  city  with  the  cost,  when  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  citizens  cannot  obtain  sufficient  work  and  wages  to  make 
them  decently  content?  Before  art  can  refine  the  masses,  they 
must  have  attained,  and  gone  a  little  beyond,  the  material 
conditions  of  comfort  and  health.  Art  would  not  give  them 
food,  clothing,  or  shelter,  and  when  these  were  deficient  and 
pernicious  they  produced  a  physical  depression  which  annulled 
the  effect  art  might  have.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever, 
but  except  in  rare  instances  it  is  only  after  the  demands  of 
existence  have  been  satisfactorily  met,  that  beauty  will  be 
sought  for  and  the  joy  it  can  give  be  felt.  Above  all  things  the 
practice  of  a  high  moral  standard  is  tEe  means  of  attaining  this 
end.  In  this  the  Japanese  can  teach  the  West  a  valuable  lesson. 
They  have  evolved  a  noble  moral  system,  which  is  instilled  into 
them  from  childhood.  They  practise  it,  and  both  rich, and 
poor  love  beauty  and  enjoy  it.  Let  us  attain  our  high  standard, 
when  all  classes  will  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  and  art 
and  all  the  rest  will  follow. 

Alderman  SNAPB  said  that  in  regard  to  art  galleries  and 
museums  it  was  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  stock  them 
and  keep  them  up  to  date.  Time  was  when  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  lived  within  the  towns  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  these  institutions,  giving  freely  of  their  time,  money,  and 
objects  of  art,  and  frequently  leaving  valuable  bequests  when 
they  died.  Now,  alas !  times  have  changed  and  the  majority  of 
wealthy  men  live  in  the  country  and  care  little  for  the  town 
where  they  make  their  money,  or  the  people  who  help  them 
to  acquire  it.  The  majorities  of  our  local  governments  are  now 
composed  of  a  class  who  look  on  art  as  a  luxury,  and  one  that 
must  take  a  back  seat  where  rates  are  so  high  and  necessaries 
in  such  urgent  demand.  And  thus  our  museums  and  art 
galleries  remain  in  a  very  starved  condition.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  Council  would  allocate  yearly  a  fixed  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art.  If  societies  such  as  Mr.  Butterworth 
suggested  were  established  they  would  have  beneficial  results. 
They  would  incite  wealthy  art  collectors  to  give  and  bequeath 
objects  of  art,  they  would  infuse  councillors  and  aldermen  with 
greater  enthusiasm  in  making  their  galleries  worthy  of  the 
town  which  they  governed,  and  they  would  do  an  inestimable 
amount  of  good  by  encouraging  education. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  said  one  question  raised  was  whether  an 
art  gallery  was  a  necessity  or  fi  luxury ;  it  was  easily  shown  it 
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•was  the  latter,  for  the  first  things  a  man  involved  in  difficulties 
sold  were  his  pictures.  Another  question  was  whether  art 
induced  a  higher  moral  standard.  In  London,  which  was  not 
pre-eminently  an  art  centre,  the  proportion  of  outcasts  to  the 
population  was  eighty-three  to  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  Paris  and  Berlin,  to  which  reference  as  art  centres  had  been 
made,  the  proportions  were  122  and  248  respectively.  Provisions 
were  of  more  importance  than  pictures.  Rates  had  become  an 
intolerable  burden  in  the  city.  In  South  Manchester  they  had 
grown  from  6s.  to  8s.  4d.  in  the  pound  between  1895  and  1905. 
There  were  numbers  of  persons  in  Manchester,  shopkeepers  and 
others,  paying  as  much  as  £150  a  year  in  rates  who  could  not 
afford  to  live  in  houses  rented  at  more  than  £30.  If  they  could 
put  away  only  half  the  amount  of  their  annual  rates  it  would 
enable  them  to  make  provision  for  advancing  years,  which  with 
many  under  present  conditions  was  impossible.  Rates  were 
eating  into  the  capital  value  of  the  city ;  they  were  reducing 
the  prices  which  could  be  obtained  for  property  in  it.  The 
argument  that  the  site  had  already  been  bought  was  not  a 
reason  for  adding  to  the  expenditure  that  entailed.  Before  the 
business  was  concluded  they  would  be  involved  in  an  expenditure 
of  a  million  which,  with  interest  and  sinking  fund,  would 
burden  them  with  an  annual  payment  of  £60,000  a  year.  He 
was  not  opposed  to,  but  was  a  supporter  of  an  Art  Gallery  if 
it  could  be  obtained  without  further  oppressing  the  inhabitants. 
When  funds  were  recently  required  to  establish  the  University 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  raising  them  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  If  there  were  a  genuine  widespread  public 
desire  for  an  Art  Gallery  the  same  course  could  be  again 
adopted. 

Mr.  MILNEE,  in  conclusion,  said  that  it  appeared  to  him 
there  were  two  points  on  which  they  were  fairly  agreed,  and 
one  with  regard  to  which  they  were  at  variance.  They  were 
agreed,  he  thought,  as  to  the  necessity  for  further  education 
among  the  young  people  with  regard  to  art.  In  this  Mr. 
Newbigging,  Mr.  Cadness,  and  others  had  the  same  views.  He 
would  remind  them  that  the  Manchester  Art  Museum — which 
from  its  inception  had  been  largely  worked  by  members  of 
this  Club — had  been  for  a  long  period  working  in  this  direction. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  children  from  the  elementary  schools — to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  public — had  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  taught  both  by  carefully-arranged  pictures  as  well  as  by 
familiar  lectures  a  good  deal  as  to  the  nature  and  history  of 
art.  And  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  required  to 
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be  done  before  the  masses  of  the  people  could  be  expected  to 
appreciate  our  art  galleries.  The  other  point  on  which  there 
appeared  to  be  practical  agreement  was  the  desirability  of  a 
more  generous  recognition  of  local  art.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  Infirmary  site  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  and  probably  this  diversity  represented  the  views  of 
many  of  the  ratepayers.  His  own  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  that  site  for  both  the  Art  Gallery  and  the  Reference 
Library.  He  thought  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Noel  Johnson, 
as  coming  from  an  artist,  were  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
For  himself,  he  endorsed  most  heartily  the  contention  that  art 
without  the  ethical  basis  would  be  useless  to  the  general  public. 
It  might  serve  for  the  individual  connoisseur  and  the  "  superior 
person,"  but  it  would  not  beneficially  affect  the  masses  of  the 
people. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1905. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "A  Gipsy 
Folk-tale."  The  tale  was  that  of  the  "Two  Brothers,"  a  poor 
and  a  rich  one.  The  rich  brother  in  simple  wanton  wicked- 
ness inflicts  great  torture  upon  the  poor  one,  but  receives  the 
punishment  he  deserves  in  due  course.  The  story  is  curious, 
and  is  found  in  varying  forms  in  countries  far  apart,  and 
among  very  different  races,  but  the  essayist  did  not  think  that 
it  had  been  thus  disseminated  by  the  gipsies.  Apart  from  its 
interest  as  an  ethnological  document,  the  story  of  the  two 
brothers  has  some  value  as  an  example  of  the  primitive  treat- 
ment of  ethical  problems. 

Mr.  J.  C.  WALTERS  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Shakesperean  Sister- 
hood :  Imogen,  Hermione,  Desdemona." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers 
Messrs.  Mortimer,  Milner,  Leech,  Sir  Wm.  H.  Bailey  and 
Councillor  H.  Plummer  took  part. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1905. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  on  "William  Hazlitt  and 
Winterslow." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  contributed  some  original  verses,  en- 
titled "Life's  Twilight." 
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Mr.  THOS.  NBWBIGOING  read  an  original  ballad  with  the 
title  "  The  Magic  Elixir." 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  the  principal  paper,  on  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  Autobiography." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Burgess  and 
Plummer  took  part. 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1905. — The  customary  Christmas 
Supper,  held  on  this  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  brought  the 
first  half  of  the  Session  to  a  delightful  close.  The  President, 
Mr.  GEO  MILNER,  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  accordance  with 
long-established  precedent,  much  seasonable  mumming  was  in- 
dulged in. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  took  the  part  of  Father  Christmas,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Gadd  that  of  the  jester ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  chief  cook ; 
Mr.  T.  Derby,  the  usher ;  and  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  master  of  the 
revels.  Courtiers,  singers,  and  minstrels  were  represented  by 
various  members  of  the  Club.  Behind  and  above  the  Chair- 
man was  the  large  painting,  by  J.  H.  E.  Partington,  of  John 
Page  (Felix  Folio),  a  founder  of  the  Club,  as  Father  Christ- 
mas, while  on  the  program  was  an  etching  of  the  picture  by 
Walter  Tomlinson,  who  was  for  many  years  a  contributor  to 
the  City  News.  Memories  of  the  early  days  of  the  Club 
lingered  about  the  proceedings.  Miss  Page  sent  a  letter  in 
which  were  enclosed  two  photographs,  one  of  her  father  and 
the  other  of  Edwin  Waugh.  She  said:  — 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  find  room  on  the  table 
at  your  Club  supper  this  evening  for  the  photos  of  the  late 
Edwin  Waugh  and  John  Page,  which  photos  I  think  will 
recall  pleasant  memories  to  some  of  you  who,  years  ago, 
spent  many  social,  jovial,  and  happy  hours  in  their  com- 
pany at  your  Club.  The  portraits  are  good  likenesses  of 
them  at  that  period.  Why  do  I  now  send  them  to  you  ? 
Because  the  late  Edwin  Waugh  frequently  remarked  to  my 
father,  "  Page,  I  think  if  it  is  possible  for  our  spirits  to 
re-visit  this  earth,  you  and  I  and  old  Charlie  will  after 
this  life  many  times  be  in  the  midst  of  our  old  friends  on 
some  of  their  pleasant  evenings."  My  father  would  reply, 
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"Of  the  future  we  know  nothing,  but  nothing  would  be  a 
greater  pleasure,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  amongst  my 
happiest  recollections  are  the  pleasant  hours  spent  with  my 
friends  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club." 

The  "old  Charlie"  alluded  to  was  Charles  Hardwick. 

The  supper  began,  as  usual,  after  the  ceremonious  carrying 
in  of  the  boar's  head,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  carol 
"  Caput  Apri  defero."  Later  to  the  singing  of  "  The  First 
Noel,"  Father  Christmas  entered  and  was  greeted  in  verse  by 
the  President,  whose  welcome  was  acknowledged  in  like  manner. 
Then  the  loving  cup  of  wassail  was  handed  round,  and  the 
song  and  chorus,  "A  Jolly  Wassail  Bowl,"  joined  in  with 
enthusiasm.  Toasts,  songs,  and  story  in  verse  and  prose,  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  N.  Dumville  sang  "  Make  new  friends,  but  keep 
the  old  "  (Dr.  Joseph  Parry).  It  was  given  with  fine  feeling, 
and  the  veteran  chorister  was  warmly  applauded.  Other 
contributions,  most  of  them  original,  were  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Fox,  Messrs.  W.  Bagshaw,  J.  E.  Craven,  John  Davies,  Tinsley 
Pratt,  B.  A.  Redfern,  and  John  Wilcock.  "Auld  Lang  Syne" 
brought  the  joyful  evening  to  a  close. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  (Councillor  Thewlis)  proposed  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  and  its  President.  He  said  that  he 
recognized  that  the  Club  had  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  he  would  call  the  literary 
life  of  the  city.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  contributions  which 
had  been  made  by  members  of  the  Club  would  be  of  imperish- 
able memory,  and  such  as  Manchester  in  generations  to  come 
would  be  extremely  proud  of.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
I  have  been  to  your  Christmas  supper.  My  memory  goes  back 
to  1875  or  1876  when  your  meetings  were  held  in  the  Palatine 
Hotel.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  there  at  a  Christ- 
mas supper,  and  I  recollect  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson  sitting 
opposite  the  wassail  bowl,  stirring  it  up  with  a  ladle  and 
filling  up  the  glasses.  I  remember  Mr.  Milner  speaking  on 
that  occasion,  and  one  of  his  sentences  I  have  never  forgotten. 
It  was,  "  I  enjoy  the  society  of  my  fellow-men."  I  do  not 
think  he  has  seen  any  reason  during  the  whole  of  the  thirty 
years  since  to  alter  that  remark,  for  to-night  i  believe  he 
enjoys  the  society  of  his  fellow-men  as  much  as  he  did  then, 
if  not  more.  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  feUow-men  admire  him 
and  enjoy  his  society.  The  Lord  Mayor  read  the  letter  from 
Miss  Page,  and  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  sentiment 
therein  that  there  was  a  delightful  sense  in  the  thought  that 
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the  spirits  of  old  friends  were  with  us.  We  lived  to  a  large 
extent  upon  sentiment,  and  the  sentiments  of  life  were  those 
parts  of  life  which  contributed  most  to  our  happiness. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  responding,  said  that  he  had  been  trying 
to  find  when  these  Christmas  suppers  began.  He  discovered 
that  there  was  no  record  of  a  Christmas  supper  of  the  Club 
earlier  than  December  26th,  1871.  That  appeared  to  be  the 
date  of  the  first  Christmas  supper  of  the  Club.  There  were 
probably  Christmas  suppers  in  a  rudimentary  form  even 
earlier  than  1871,  but  they  were  not  held  in  a  room  like  the 
one  they  were  now  in,  or  in  a  company  like  the  present.  The 
supper  consisted  of  a  dish  not  to  be  found,  he  believed,  in  the 
best  French  cuisine,  which  had  never  got  anything  quite  so 
good  in  its  way.  The  dish  he  referred  to  consisted  of  fried 
tripe  and  onions.  He  could  remember  very  well  the  effect  of 
those  tripe  suppers.  One  feature  of  them  he  had  never  for- 
gotten, and  that  was  the  delicious  odour  that  pervaded  the 
room  at  the  Mitre,  where  they  were  served.  He  thought  the 
delicious  flavour  was  partly  owing  to  a  judicious  burning 
of  some  of  the  onions.  The  then  president  of  the  Club  was 
Joseph  Chatwood,  a  remarkable  man,  who,  whatever  his  other 
virtues  might  be,  had,  at  any  rate,  the  virtue  of  a  great 
presence,  overpowering,  a  great  head  at  the  top  of  an  episco- 
pal waistcoat.  Well,  when  this  tripe  and  onions  came  his 
nostrils  dilated  like  those  of  a  war-horse  first  scenting  the 
battle.  Chatwood  was  a  victim  to  onions.  Whether  he  got 
them  with  his  tripe  or  with  his  cheese  it  was  all  the  same 
thing,  but  onions  he  must  have.  Mr.  Milner  referred  to  other 
old  members,  including  Charles  Swain,  called  the  Manchester 
poet,  Sam  Bamford,  John  Harland,  Charles  Hardwick, 
Trachsel,  Ben  Brierley,  Henderson,  John  Page  (dear  John 
Page),  John  Cameron,  a  wonderful  extempore  speaker,  and 
Edwin  Waugh,  broad-shouldered,  big  head,  stoutish  body,  well 
set  on  his  square  legs,  good  broad  feet,  and  big,  broad  hands. 
With  regard  to  the  Club,  the  President  said  that  he  wished  to 
correct  a  prevailing  misapprehension  respecting  the  Club,  and 
indeed  most  clubs.  There  was  a  vulgar  error  that  all  the 
literary  coteries  were  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  what  was 
called  mutual  admiration.  Of  all  societies  in  the  world  their 
Club  was  not  the  seat  of  mutual  admiration.  Clubs  existed 
largely  rather  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  depreciation,  a  de- 
preciation of  the  most  hearty  and  effusive  kind.  The  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  had  steered  quite  clearly  between  the 
two  extremes.  Reverting  to  the  suppers,  Mr.  Milner  quoted 
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the  following  passage  from  Emerson,  "  To  a  club  met  for  con- 
versation a  supper  is  a  good  basis,  as  it  disarms  all  parties, 
and  puts  pedantry  and  business  to  the  door.  All  are  in  good 
humour  and  at  leisure,  which  are  the  first  conditions  of  dis- 
course; the  ordinary  reserves  are  thrown  off,  experienced  men 
meet  with  the  freedom  of  boys,  and  sooner  or  later,  impart 
all  that  is  singular  in  their  experience." 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON  submitted  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guests," 
and  this  was  acknowledged  by  the  MAYOR  OF  SALFORD  (Alder- 
man Frankenburg). 

On  the  programme  was  printed  the  following  verses,  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging:  — 

OLD    CHRISTMAS. 

Old  Christmas,  clad  in  cloak  of  snow, 

Hath  gifts  in  store  for  rich  and  poor ; 
We  bid  him  hail !  nor  speak  him  no  ! 

This  staunch  Old  Fellow  at  the  door. 
The  blust'ring  wind  without  may  rage — 

Without  may  drive  the  blinding  rain — 
All  hail !  Old  Christmas,  kind  and  sage, 

We  bid  thee  "  Welcome,"  once  again. 

God  grant  that  in  these  cheery  times 

Each  poor  man's  heart  may  gladdened  be ! 
And  thou,  Old  Christmas,  with  thy  chimes, 

Ring  in  the  old  prosperity ! 
Warm  bosoms,  touched  by  angel  wings, 

With  sympathetic  pulses  beat, 
And  hail  the  joyful  day  that  brings 

The  pattering  of  thy  snowy  feet  I 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  contributed  to  the  entertainment  the 
following  humorous  piece:  — 

THE    LAY-ETHER    BOTEL. 

The  praises,  uses  and  value  of  the  leather  botel  have  been 
sung  in  the  well-known  song  of  that  name.  It  is  a  grand  old 
song,  and  is  still  very  popular.  If  you  read  the  words  you 
partly  sing  the  song,  and  if  you  sing  the  song  you  sound  to  be 
intoning  the  words.  That  is,  if  your  phrasing  and  articulation 
are  distinct  and  satisfactory.  But  this  art,  however,  is  now 
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somewhat  rare.  That  is  why  "  books  of  words  "  are  generally 
sold  at  a  concert,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  what  words  the  singer 
is  vainly  trying  to  put  into  the  song.  There  are  some  songs 
where  the  words,  meaning,  rhythm  and  music  seem  happily 
intertwined,  and  you  can  scarcely  give  one  without  giving 
something  of  the  other.  I  submit  that  this  is  so  in  this  song. 
If  so,  it  speaks  much  for  the  musical  composer  and  for  the 
popularity  of  the  song.  Who  wrote  the  melody  of  the  song? 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  said  to  be  traditional.  Nor  do  I  know 
the  author  of  the  words,  but  he  selected  a  good  theme.  Any- 
thing convivial  cannot  be  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to 
mankind.  Even  the  humblest  instrument  of  man's  convivial 
enjoyment  is  honoured  and  appreciated,  and  deservedly  so,  in 
the  case  of  the  leather  botel. 

The  advantages  of  a  leather  bottle  are  well  set  out  in  the 
song.  In  the  good  old  days  wine  was  kept  in  skins.  Did  not 
Don  Quixote  attack  the  wine  skins  ?  Not  in  the  way  we  should 
like  to  do,  but  clad  in  a  night-shirt  and  armed  with  a  sword. 
There  are  various  ways  of  attacking  wine  bottles.  You  can 
storm  them,  flank  them,  cut  parallels,  snipe  them,  and  starve 
them.  You  can  demand  unconditional  surrender.  Not  that 
the  wine  bottle  is  always  conquered  or  even  repulsed.  Many 
wine  attackers  have  been  rendered  hors  de  combat  in  the 
encounter,  and  been  unable  to  appear  at  morning  parade. 
Some  even  have  had  to  go  into  hospital.  The  leather  botel,  by 
its  size,  invited  attack  from  the  thirsty  and  adventurous,  and 
it  could  laugh  at  unsuccessful  attempts.  Many  a  truce  has 
been  declared,  followed  by  further  and  more  determined  efforts, 
especially  where  the  attacking  force  has  been  originally  weak 
and  afterwards  reinforced. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  song,  but  I 
am  more  concerned  to  know  where  it  was  written.  It  cannot 
have  been  from  any  ordinary  position  of  observation.  The 
author  says :  "  When  I  survey  the  world  around."  That  cannot 
be  done  from  anywhere.  It  must  have  been  done  from  a  very 
high  poetical  standpoint,  and  satisfies  me  that  man  is  very 
rarely  in  a  position  which  justifies  him  trying  to  write  poetry. 
We  cannot  survey  the  world  around ;  we  survey  the  world  as  a 
plane,  or  as  hilly  and  undulating.  I  never  saw  it  around. 
What  a  grand  View  he  must  have  had — "  survey  the  world 
around  !  "  Pisgah  was  nothing  to  it.  We  only  see  a  little  bit 
of  it  at  once,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  our  survey  is  very 
limited.  We  believe  the  world  to  be  round,  but  that  is  scientific 
faith ;  we  cannot  see  it  as  a  sphere. 
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Everybody  has  not  this  faith,  even  to-day;  so  I  will  pass  on, 
as  I  don't  want  to  drag  in  matters  of  such  a  contentious  and 
exciting  character  at  a  festive  occasion  like  this.  Then  the 
author  says :  "  When  he  surveys  the  wondrous  things  that  do 
abound."  This  is  almost  a  bigger  feat  than  the  other,  for  the 
wondrous  things,  even  those  that  abound,  are  not  always  very 
apparent.  Now  we  can  all  do  a  bit  of  this,  for  we  have  seen 
a  few  wondrous  things.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  not  the 
least  wonderful  is  the  Ley-ether  Botel.  The  author  says : 
"  When  he  surveys,  etc.,"  but  he  does  not  couple  it  to  anything, 
but  pulls  up  sharply,  and  says :  "  'Twas  for  one  end,  the  use 
of  man."  But  then  we  must  remember  that  this  is  poetry, 
which  often  leaves  a  deal  to  be  desired,  and,  I  must  admit, 
contains  and  leaves  out  a  deal  which  is  not  desired. 

Then  at  the  end  of  each  verse  we  have  the  refrain — 

"  I  hope  his  soul  in  heaven  may  dwell 
Who  first  found  out  the  Leather  Botel  " 

As  that  ground  seems  to  me  somewhat  insufficient,  I  hope  he 
had  other  and  stronger  claims  to  such  a  desirable  residence. 

What  is  the  ground,  however,  here  put  forward? — that  he 
first  found  out  the  leyther  hotel.  Now-a-day  we  should  say 
invented  or  constructed.  We  can  only  find  out  a  thing  that 
already  exists.  The  leather  botel  is  evidently  regarded  as  a 
discovery.  But  this  is  a  sixteenth  century  song,  in  sixteenth 
century  language,  with  sixteenth  century  appreciation  of  wine 
vessels.  We  don't  sing  the  praises  of  the  man  who  first  found 
out  the  pint  bottle  of  champagne.  My  conscience  would  not 
allow  me  to  do  so.  I  always  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  to 
mankind,  and  if  the  finder  out  of  the  leather  botel  is  dwelling 
where  the  song-writer  hopes  he  is,  I  fear  the  finder  out  of  the 
pint  champagne  bottle  is  now  lamenting  that  liquids  do  not 
abound  in  more  profusion. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  song  so  full  of  artistic  and  practical 
wisdom?  It  appeals  to  all  convivial  assemblies,  which  is  a 
very  large  net  indeed ;  it  abounds  with  philosophy,  and  gives 
many  practical  proofs  of  its  assertions.  Why,  after  hearing 
the  song  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  even  an  empty  leather  botel 
with  a  great  reverence,  nay  veneration ;  whilst  we  look  upon 
an  empty  champagne  bottle  with  reproach  and  contempt;  and 
if  we  see  it  the  next  day  the  reproach  seems  reflected  back  to 
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us,  and  we  feel  a  strange  remorse.  I  must  confess  that  the 
remorse  is  stranger  to  me  than  I  could  have  wished.  What  is 
more  disreputable-looking  than  empty  champagne  bottles  that 
you  have  helped  to  empty  some  eight  or  ten  hours  before? 
Look  at  them — those  that  have  done  duty  at  a  Literary  Club 
supper.  Some  few  are  standing  upright,  the  majority  are 
laid  on  the  side,  necks  and  bottoms  together  in  the  greatest 
disorder — some  necks  resting  on  bottoms,  and  some  bottoms 
on  necks — some  without  labels — some  together,  as  if  discussing 
the  absurdities  of  the  supper  and  the  tediousness  of  the 
speeches — some  aristocrats  of  the  wine  list  appearing  to  brag 
over  their  brand  and  vintage — whilst  others  of  a  cheaper  class 
are  apparently  despised  and  ashamed.  Last  night  they  varied 
from  being  very  fruity  to  being  very  dry,  and  the  only  thing 
they  now  have  in  common  is  that  they  are  all  dry.  The  picture 
of  their  utter  wretchedness  is  completed  by  the  ragged  foil  and 
disordered  wires,  which  is  the  last  sting  that  they  possess ; 
and  there  they  lie  amidst  cigar  ashes,  ends  of  cigarettes,  and 
probably  damp  sawdust.  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi."  Last 
night  ye  were  welcomed,  flattered  and  appreciated — now  ye  are 
in  the  way,  despised,  and  kicked  on  the  floor ;  no  gratitude  is 
felt  for  your  last  night's  flavour  and  inspiration,  what  is  more 
felt  is  the  headache  and  the  expense  which  it  has  cost  to  get  it. 
Your  bouquet  has  gone  out,  leaving  but  a  smell  of  stale  wine. 
The  waiters  even  despise  ye,  and  the  only  smile  ye  get  is  from 
the  hotel  keeper ! 

The  leather  botel,  on  the  contrary,  was  respected  when  empty, 
it  had  not  a  debauched  appearance,  it  could  do  duty  again. 
When  its  career  was  ended  as  a  botel  it  still  had  many  uses, 
which  are  well  sung  in  the  song.  It  did  not  upbraid  its 
patrons,  as  the  champagne  bottles  do,  it  did  not  caricature  the 
condition  of  the  guests  as  champagne  bottles  do,  it  did  not 
simulate  the  helpless,  vacant  and  disorded  appearance  of  those 
in  whose  revels  it  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part,  as  cham- 
pagne bottles  do. 

"  So  I  trust  his  soul  in  heaven  may  dwell 
Who  first  found  out  the  Leyether  Botel." 
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The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  following  bit  of  esoteric 
fun  :  — 

TO    THE    SCALLION. 

Let  bards  sublimer  hymn  their  favourite  flowers, 

Their  tulips,  daisies,  snowdrops,  daffodils. 

Not  these  my  theme ; — a  subtler  perfume  fills 
The  garden  trim  through  April's  sunny  showers, 
Where  winter  cabbages  weave  verdant  bowers : 

I  see  arise  in  stately  measured  drills 

Spears  tubular,  yet  green  as  Erin's  hills, 
Spears  rich  in  tender,  tear-provoking  powers. 

Men  leave  them  not  to  ripe  maturity, 
To  crown  with  bloom  their  upward  springing  shoot ; 

Rent  from  their  native  soil  they  mingling  lie 
In  salad-bowl  with  lesser  herbs  to  boot; 

They  breathe  a  keener  odour,  ere  they  die, 
They  cheer  mankind  with  pungent  leaf  and  root. 

Thee,  gentle  scallion,  gratefully  I  sing, 
Thee,  dainty  darling  of  the  drowsy  god, 
Who  spite  of  fragrance  makest  dull  heads  nod, 

Yet  keepest  nicer  nose  from  slumbering, 

And  causest  maids  envenomed  words  to  fling. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  deemed  absurdly  odd, 
Ere  with  our  love  we  pace  the  vernal  sod, 

To  taste  thy  essence-breathing  root  in  spring. 
Yet  do  I  cherish  thee  with  liking  fond 

Though  reprehensible;  thy  piquant  gust 

Steals  o'er  my  soul,  as  vole  across  the  pond, 

Silent  yet  telling  tales ;  indeed  thou  dost 
Betray  thyself  as  not  of  the  beau  monde. 

Yet,  scallion,  thou  shalt  bless  my  buttered  crust. 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD,  the  Jester,  piped  forth  joyously  this  song:  — 

The  Jester  sits  at  Literary  Meeting, 

With  listless  mien,  and  pale,  lack-lustre  eye. 
To  Poesy  he  offers  ne'er  a  greeting; 

He  loves  not  prose,  nor  knows  the  reason  why. 
He  cannot  tilt,  or  shiver  lance,  or  break  spear 

In  the  defence  of  Letters,  and  of  Art. 
He  knows  not  Chaucer,  Milton,  Dante,  Shakespeare: 

Burne-Jones  upsets  his  little  apple  cart. 
Let  him  return  again  to  quip  and  quiz-dom, 
For  there  is  folly  in  a  little  wisdom. 
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The  Sage,  presiding  at  the  Xmas  supper, 

Looks  round  the  board  with  bland,  approving  smile. 
Petrarch  and  Plato,  Tennyson  and  Tupper, 

May  all  go  hang — for  just  a  little  while. 
[Browning  remains  to  help  out  certain  dishes, 

Though  too  much  Browning  may  result  in  Burns.] 
Here's  to  Old  Christmas,  and  of  all  good  wishes 

Best  'tis  to  wish  him  many  Bright  Returns. 
Laugh  and  enjoy  the  night !     Be  free  and  jolly ! 
For  there  is  wisdom  in  a  little  folly. 

Mr.    TINSLEY    PRATT    concluded    the    diversions    with    these 
rhymes :  — 

THE  DISCONTENTED  SPECTRE;  OR  RHYMES  WITHOUT 

REASON. 

'Twas  Christmas  Eve.     The  air  was  keen ; 

The  yule-log  blazed  with  a  cheerful  glow ; 

And  without  was  the  falling  winter  snow ; 

While  the  wind  was  sighing  soft  and  low — 
As  I  sat  and  dreamed  of  "  The  Might-have-been." 

"  The  Might-have-been  !" — alas,  'tis  strange 
That  the  midnight  fancy  thus  should  range; 
And  at  once  I  thought  of  a  moated-grange — 
Which  rhymes  most  aptly — as  you'll  declare — 
With  clanking  chains  and  a  creaking  stair. 

Well,  'twas  on  this  night,  as  I've  said  before, 
That  I  heard  the  sound  of  an  opening  door ; 
And  I  knocked  out  my  pipe  in  the  ash-receptacle 
As  into  my  room  stepped  the  oddest  old  spectacle. 

The  cut  of  his  coat  was  quite  antediluvian, 

And  his  voice — goodness,  hark  I 

It  was  more  like  the  bark 
Of  some  creature  who'd  strayed  from  the  forests  Peruvian. 

And  you'd  hardly  believe, 

(Though  you  scarce  could  but  grieve  I) 

If  you'd  seen  the  odd  movements  he  made  as  he  entered, 

Which  went  far  to  prove  that  his  thoughts  were  self-centred. 
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Well,  he  came — as  I've  said — with  a  rattle  of  bones, 

And  he  spoke  in  his  antediluvial  tones ; 

While  the  gist  of  his  story — as  far  as  I  followed  it — 

Was  something  like  this, 

That  his  acme  of  bliss 
Was  to  meet  with  a  man  who  whole-heartedly  swallowed  it. 

He  was  wordy  at  whiles, 

And  he  moved  me  to  smiles 

As  he  cracked  his  old  jokes  and  related  his  fables, 

While  I  vow  and  declare  that  the  chairs  and  the  tables 

Sent  a  groan  from  their  warped,  wooden  hearts  at  his  stories, 

As  he  sat,  vis  a  vis,  and  recounted  his  glories. 

Well,  the  sum  of  it  all  was — that  spectres  were  dead 
As  the  nail  in  a  coffin  ! — my  visitor  said, 
He  had  roamed  with  the  East  Wind,  had  fared  with  the  West ; 
He'd  rubbed  shoulders  with  fools ;  he  had  lived  with  "the  best ;" 
He  had  frightened  the  swains — he  had  scared  the  poor  maids ; 
He  had  brought  to  their  knees  all  the  swaggering  blades : 
But  now  'twas  no  use — we  were  so  analytical 
That  he  vowed  he  would  enter  arenas  political. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Spectacle,"  said  I ;  "  you  really 
Can't  mean  what  you  say :  it  were  acting  too  queerly, 
For  a  spectre  to  mix  with  political  seers, 
Or  enter  the  close-guarded  Chamber  of  Peers !" 

At  this  he  broke  out 

With  his  primeval  shout: 

"  If  the  House,"  as  he  said,  "  was  a  rest-place  for  fogies — 

Then  why  should  it  not  offer  shelter  to  bogies? 

For  the  matter  of  that, 

I  would  stake  my  old  hat 

That  as  surely  as  rabbit  e'er  sheltered  in  burrow, 

Even  / — with  Lord  Primrose — could  plough  my  lone  furrow ! 

"  Remember  what  one  of  your  poets  has  said 
(If  I  should  misquote  him — he's  luckily  dead  !) : 
'  A  Primrose  by  the  Cornish  Sea, 
A  modest  Primrose  seem'd  to  be — 

But  it  was  something  more, 
It  was  a  most  provoking  flower, 
It  talked  and  talked,  in  shine  or  shower, 

More  loudly  than  before.' 
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"  If  I  were  at  the  helm,"  it  said, 

"  You  should  not  by  the  nose  be  led ; — • 

Believe  me,  gentle  stripling ! 

Then  everyone  should  have  his  loaf, 
And  no  man  should  be  called  an  '  oaf  '- 

At  least,  by  Mr.  Kipling. 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  a  joyful  day 
If  Primrose  held  the  sovran  sway 

O'er  all  this  pleasant  land ; 
Then  everyone  should  happy  be — 
At  least,  as  far  as  I  can  see — 

Now,  would  it  not  be  grand?" 


"  My  gentle  spectre,"  then  I  said, 

"  I'll  fling  this  book  here  at  your  head, 

Unless  you  soon  have  done ! 
So,  go  your  ways — don't  linger  here — 
Or  else  I  very  greatly  fear 

You'll  ne'er  hear  stroke  of  one. 

"  Or,  if  you  must  haunt  someone — go 
Where  does  the  river  Avon  flow ; 

And  there  you'll  find  a — well,  I 
Think  that  you'll  find  a  cheery  place, 
Within  that  home  of  lettered  grace, 

That's  owned  by  Miss  Corelli ! 

"  She's  not  the  least  afraid  of  '  spooks,' 
Or  anything  with  spectral  looks ; — 

Of  lion  or  of  bear  : 
But  she  is  very  glad  to  say 
(See  Daily  Mail  the  other  day !) 

She's  not  a  millionaire  ! 

"  Go  to  her — go,  my  gentle  man — 
And  haunt  the  lady  while  you  can. 

We're  too  phlegmatic  here  !" 
He  took  my  hint — he  rose  to  go, 
And,  as  he  passed  into  the  snow, 

He  dropped  a  spectral  tear. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1906. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNEB,  the  President. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

SOME    CHRISTMAS    MEMORIES. 

Here's  merry  Christmas  come  again, 

With  all  it  ever  used  to  bring  : 
The  mistletoe  and  carol  strain. 

That  is  what  dear  old  Charles  Hardwick  used  to  tell  us  as 
he  recited,  or  rather  chanted,  the  famous  ode  of  his  favouirte 
poet,  Eliza  Cook,  the  while  we  of  the  Literary  Club  sat  with 
long  clay  pipes  round  the  shining  mahogany,  after  discussing 
our  Christmas  supper  of  tripe  and  onions,  in  the  far-off  frugal 
"Mitre"  days.  It  was  not  quite  true,  however,  and  we  all 
knew  it,  but  it  was  pleasant  and  harmless  to  indulge  at  such 
a  season  in  a  poetic  fallacy.  Christmas  comes  again,  and  with 
it  the  mistletoe  and  carol  strain — it  was  but  just  now  that  one 
heard,  outside  the  door,  three  sweet  young  voices  singing  one 
in  the  Latin  tongue — but  it  never  brings  "all  that  it  ever  used 
to  bring."  Only  in  an  imaginative  reflectiveness  can  that  be 
brought  about.  Therefore  does  it  happen  that  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Christmas  there  comes  to  the  man  who  has  seen  a 
goodly  number  of  those  festivals  a  disposition  in  the  mind  to 
the  backward  glance, 

"To  muse  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory." 
In  yielding  to  this  mood  it  is  curious  to  find  how  certain 
seasons  detach  themselves  from  the  rest,  in  response,  as  it  were, 
to  some  intuitive  process  of  selection.  So  it  comes  about  that 
the  Christmas,  which  first  presents  itself  to  the  imagination  in 
the  long  shadowy  review,  is  not  of  the  earliest,  nor  of  the 
brightest,  but  one  faintly  luminous  as  with  the  light  of 
candles  and  associated  with  a  misty  obscurity,  with  frost  and 
snow,  and  a  feeling  of  intensest  cold,  the  recollection  of  which 
makes  one  shiver  even  now,  though  forty-five  years  mark  the 
lapsed  interval  of  time.  The  newspapers  of  those  days  did  not 
furnish  us  with  such  meteorological  reports  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  now,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  the  thermometer 
fell  to  zero.  Frost  crystals  descended  through  the  fog-laden 
atmosphere,  whitening  men's  beards  and  all  else  upon  which 
they  rested ;  windows  were  coated  with  ice,  and  the  gas  jets 
of  street  lamps  proved  the  most  ineffectual  of  fires  in  their 
efforts  to  pierce  the  gloom.  Indoors  people  shivered  over  their 
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household  hearths,  and  those  outside,  on  festive  purposes  intent, 
were  either  conveyed  in  coaches  that  required  a  pair  of  horses 
to  drag  them  through  the  snow-embedded  streets,  or  had  to 
walk  warily  on  foot. 

To  brighten  such  a  wintry  time  a  story-teller  was  needed — 
and  one  found  him  in  Charles  Dickens,  whose  Christmas  num- 
bers of  All  the  Tear  Round  were  anticipated  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  one's  Christmas  dinner.  How  well  one  remembers 
that  familiar  annual,  and  how,  lying  on  a  rug  before  the  fire 
on  Christmas  eve,  one  read  on  this  particular  year,  "A  Message 
from  the  Sea."  To  refresh  my  memory,  for  I  had  not  read  it 
since,  I  purchased,  the  other  day,  a  copy  of  those  Christmas 
stories,  and  was  furnished  by  the  bookseller  with  a  compact 
pocket  volume,  with  seven  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  India 
paper,  clearly  printed,  and  closely  compressed  within  the 
covers.  In  such  a  dainty  form  the  stories  seemed  to  have  lost 
much  of  their  original  charm  of  presentation,  as  indeed  in 
other  respects  had  this  particular  one  when  I  came  to  read  it 
again.  Steepways — it  was  long  afterwards  that  one  came  to 
recognize  it  in  Clovelly — the  fishing  village  clustered  in  a 
bowery  cleft  of  the  cliffs  on  the  coast  of  north  Devon,  with 
Captain  Silas  Jorgan  and  Tom  Pettifer  Ho,  and  the  rest  of  the 
characters  necessary  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  of  the 
message,  were  all  very  entertaining,  and  took  the  imagination 
captive  on  their  first  acquaintance — how  else  should  the  story 
have  become  in  the  memory  part  and  parcel  of  the  time? — but 
in  the  later  reading  it  has  suffered,  and  from  it  has  departed 
"the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  Dickens  was  by 
no  means  at  his  best  in  it,  and  it  was  a  disillusionment  to 
find  that  two  chapters  of  it,  not  detected  then,  were  written 
by  another  hand. 

Turning  over  these  stories  again,  I  note  that  it  is  just  fifty 
years  since  "  The  Holly  Tree  "  appeared,  giving  birth  to  the 
immortal  Boots  of  the  inn  which  bears  that  name,  and  where 
the  author  was  snowed  up  on  a  northward  journey  by  coach 
through  Yorkshire.  My  friend,  Belsize,  thinks  that  he  has 
located  that  inn  on  a  portion  of  the  great  north  road  along 
which  the  coach  travelled,  and  where,  near  by,  he  dwelt  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.,  I  once  spent  a  Christmas  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  call  to  mind  how  on  the  eve  of  it,  I  sat  by  a 
roaring  fire  in  a  railway  cabin  at  a  primitive  junction 
patiently  waiting,  a  solitary  passenger,  for  a  long-delayed 
train  to  take  me  to  my  destination  on  a  branch  line.  A 
Christmas  in  a  Yorkshire  farmhouse  is  something  to  be  re- 
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membered,  especially  if  you  have  waits  to  wake  you  up  in  the 
morning;  but,  if  you  would  realize  the  humours  sometimes 
attendant  upon  the  custom  and  rural  surroundings,  you 
should  read  Thomas  Hardy's  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree," 
as  I  did  on  a  memorable  Christmas,  when  it  came  to  me  as  a 
revelation  and  remains  an  abiding  joy.  Times  and  oft  I  have 
turned  to  its  opening  chapters  descriptive  of  Christmas  Eve 
at  the  tranter's,  to  renew  acquaintance  with  Reuben  Dewy, 
and  the  choir  of  musicians  and  singing  boys  assembled  there, 
and  follow  those  quaintest  of  Christmas  waits  as  by  the  light 
of  lanterns  and  the  pale  gleaming  of  the  moon  they  passed 
over  the  snowy  landscape  of  Mellstock  parish,  by  lane,  and 
wood  and  field,  from  farm  to  farm,  singing  ancient  hymns 
.such  as  that  which  tells  how — 

In  Bethlehem  he  was  born, 

0  thou  man  : 
In  Bethlehem  he  was  born, 

For  mankind's  sake. 
In  Bethlehem  he  was  born, 
Christmas-day  i'  the  morn  : 
Our  Saviour  did  not  scorn 

Our  faults  to  take. 

Give  thanks  to  God  alway, 

O  thou  man  : 

Give  thanks  to  God  alway, 
On  this  our  joyful  day  : 
Let  all  men,  sing  and  say, 

Holy,  Holy! 

To  such  strains  they  woke  many  sympathetic  listeners,  but  it 
was  otherwise  when  they  essayed  to  sing  "  Behold  the  morning 
star  "  to  Farmer  Shinar,  that  peppery  man  who,  churchwarden 
though  he  was,  had  little  of  music  in  his  soul,  and  who,  wrath- 
ful at  being  awakened  from  his  sleep,  saluted  this  gentle  choir 
from  his  open  window  in  words  like  these,  "  Shut  up  !  Don't 
make  your  blaring  row  here.  A  feller  wi'  a  headache  enough 
to  split  likes  a  quiet  night."  Well  might  the  tranter,  in  sad 
surprise,  exclaim  to  his  fellow  minstrels,  "  Hullo,  that's  an 
ugly  blow  for  we  artists  1  " 

Among  one's    pleasantest   memories   are  the  early   country 
walks  on  Christmas  mornings  in  time  to  hear  those  heralds  of 
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the  dawn.  One  has  heard  them  among  quiet  lowland  fields, 
and  in  the  twilight  of  dim  moorland  places,  where  the  music, 
coming  faint  from  afar,  brought  a  soothing  sense  of  peaceful- 
ness  to  the  mind,  and  once,  nearer  home,  under  conditions 
that  were  perfect  in  their  picturesque  appropriateness.  In 
the  course  of  my  walk,  on  this  occasion,  I  came  upon  an  old 
Elizabethan  house  of  mellow  brickwork,  with  lofty  gables,  over 
which  the  ivy  crept,  standing  within  a  walled  garden  bowery 
with  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  the  haunt,  at  other  seasons, 
of  a  stately  peacock.  Through  a  veil  of  white  mist,  the  house 
loomed  dimly,  and  within  the  old-world  garden  were  minstrels, 
themselves  unseen,  but  the  light  of  whose  lanterns  twinkled 
among  the  shrubs.  As  one  loitered  to  listen  to  the  strains 
of  voice  and  violin,  sweetly  rendering  the  familiar  old  hymns, 
with  the  house  and  its  surroundings  vignetted  through  the 
mist,  one  seemed  to  have  stepped  back  into  another  country, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  one  had  not  passed  beyond 
the  sound  of  Town  Hall  bells.  When  I  think  of  Christmas 
among  the  mountains,  my  mind  instantly  reverts  to  Harry 
Owen's  hostelry  at  Pen-y-gwryd,  under  Snowdon,  where,  nigh 
upon  thirty  years  ago,  along  with  my  friend  Erasmus,  I  ate 
my  Christmas  dinner  under  conditions  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  story  of  that  journey  was  told  at  the  time;  but,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  a  brief  reference  to  it  may  be  pardonable. 
We  had  spent  our  Christmas  Eve  at  the  inn  by  the  Swallow 
Falls,  near  Bettws-y-coed,  and  had  walked  to  Pen-y-gwryd  by 
Capel  Curig,  passing  from  green  pastures  in  the  valleys  to  a 
region  where  there  was  snow  everywhere,  on  Moel  Siabod,  the 
Glyders,  and  the  dreary  treeless  waste  of  Nant-y-gwryd,  that 
stretches  away  far  into  the  central  heart  of  the  mountains, 
Snowdon  and  its  giant  fellows  were  shrouded  in  mist,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  to  the  sturdy  storm- 
beaten  hostelry,  with  its  forlorn  and  rugged  fir  trees,  perched 
in  lonely  solitude  in  the  mountain-girt  space  at  the  head  of  the 
three  passes.  There,  though  unexpected,  we  were  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  with  four  other  travellers  we  sat  down  to 
our  Christmas  dinner.  They  were  climbing  men,  and  had 
arrived  in  pairs  to  make  the  ascent  of  Snowdon.  This  had 
been  successfully  accomplished,  and  over  our  meal  they  related 
their  experiences.  Two,  who  had  come  from  London,  had 
gone  up  the  previous  day,  in  clear  weather ;  the  other  two, 
who  came  from  Liverpool,  had  been  less  fortunate  and  had 
struggled  to  the  summit  through  the  mist,  and  along  icy 
ways,  sometimes  finding  themselves  waist-deep  in  snow.  In 
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comparing  notes  of  their  adventures  a  curious  incident  oc- 
curred. The  London  men  had  drawn  a  cork  on  the  summit, 
and  the  Liverpool  men,  in  proof  of  their  achievement  claimed 
to  have  brought  it  down.  The  London  men  said  that  if  it  was 
theirs  they  had  broken  the  screw  in  it.  The  cork  was  pro- 
duced and  cut  open  and,  sure  enough,  there  inside  was  the 
broken  screw. 

There  was  much  cheerful  life  and  merry-making  that  night 
in  Harry  Owen's  kitchen,  where  the  hollybush  was  hung,  while 
we  in  the  parlour  smoked  pipes  and  told  sweet  old  tales  as  we 
sat  about  the  fire.  On  the  morrow  we  had  sight  of  Snowdon 
in  the  clear  air,  with  the  snow  blowing  about  its  summit,  with 
cataracts  frozen  on  its  steep  sides,  and  Llanberis  Pass  below, 
glazed  over  with  ice  from  end  to  end. 

Since  the  above  words  were  written,  Twelfth  Night  has 
passed,  and  with  it  another  Christmas.  It  was  a  green  Yule,  in 
which  the  birds  sang,  and  the  yellow  jasmine,  the  flower  of  the 
Epiphany,  flourished  in  golden  star-like  beauty  upon  the  wall. 
The  usual  carols  were  sung,  and,  among  other  places,  one  heard 
them,  as  of  ancient  wont,  rendered  by  the  white-robed 
choristers  of  a  cathedral  choir;  but  the  strain  which  abides 
most  sweetly  in  the  memory  was  that  heard,  on  the  morning  of 
the  Nativity,  poured  forth  by  a  full-throated  throstle,  perched 
high  up,  and  looking  eastward,  on  a  leafless  bough.  In  its 
unpremeditated  lay  there  were  two  recurring  notes  in  which 
to  the  sinner  listening  underneath,  it  seemed  to  say,  "  Be 
good,  be  good." 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  humorous  sketch  under  title  "  A 
Cheshire  Village  House  Warming." 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  provided  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
evening.  He  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Ballads  and  Ballad- 
Writing  "  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  singing  of  a  number 
of  ballads  of  his  own  composition,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Darman 
Ward.  The  ballads  were  splendidly  rendered  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Thomas  Pyatt,  Walter  Heyward,  and  Walter  Hall.  Having  for 
many  years  found  the  writing  of  ballads  a  pleasurable  pursuit, 
Mr.  Kay  said  he  could  commend  it  as  a  recreation.  It  was  an 
exercise  as  useful  to  the  mind  as  is  "  hop-skip-and-jump  "  to 
the  body.  If  cultivated  in  youth  it  made  the  mind  nimble,  as 
the  other  made  the  body  active.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
saying  that  "  Poets  are  born,  not  made,"  unless  the  same  held 
good  of  born  mathematicians,  statesmen,  soldiers,  or  grocers, 
because  none  could  be  of  any  moment  without  the  cultivation 
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of  that  "  bent "  to  which  the  mind  is  inclined,  and  even 
a  born  fool  must  cultivate  the  faculty  to  attain  eminence.  Our 
ballad  literature  was  very  extensive,  and  its  study  would  richly 
repay  every  moment  expended  thereon. 


MONDAY,  JANUAKY  15,  1906. — Mr.  GBO.  MILKER  took  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Lodgings." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1906. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GE.O.  MILNER  drew  attention  to  a  circular  which  had  been 
recently  issued  by  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Manchester 
Institution,  in  which  was  detailed  a  scheme  for  the  recon- 
struction of  that  institution,  whereby  it  was  hoped  that  greater 
interest  would  be  aroused  and  assistance  given  with  regard  to 
the  encouragement  of  art  in  Manchester.  It  was  hoped  that 
by  making  the  annual  subscription  almost  nominal  many 
persons  would  be  induced  to  become  practically  "  Friends  of 
Art,"  and  thus  enable  the  Institution  to  materially  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  the  permanent  collection 
of  works  of  art  now  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  in  the 
dissemination  of  art  education  and  taste  generally  among  the 
community. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  followed  with  a  "  Day  Off  at  Lancaster." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  some  selections  from  a  new 
collection  of  "  Lancashire  Humour,"  which  he  has  in  prepara- 
tion. Here  is  one  of  them: — "A  pigeon  fancier  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  a  country  lane  near  Wigan  was  just  about  to  throw 
up  one  of  his  birds  when  a  policeman  approaching  accosted 
him  with  the  injunction :  '  Now,  then,  no  pigeon  flying  here  on 
Sunday!'  'What!  no  pigeon  flying?'  and  he  looked  with 
astonishment  at  the  official.  Then,  addressing  the  pigeon  as  he 
pretended  to  put  it  down  on  the  footpath :  '  Neaw,  then,  doest 
tha  hear  that,  owd  lass?  Tha'll  ha'  to  walk  home;  tha'll  ha' 
to  walk  home !'  " 

Mr.  EDGAR  PRESTAGE  read  a  paper  on  "  Eca  de  Queiroz,"  the 
Portuguese  writer. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1906. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNBR. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFBRN  read  a  paper  on  "  Derbyshire  as  a 
Pleasure  Ground." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  contributed  a  short  notice  of  a  new  edition 
of  "  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'  " 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  exhibited  three  letters  written  by  Samuel 
Bamford,  the  Radical. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TAL  LENT -BAT  EM  AN  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"William  Harvey,  Artist  and  Book  Illustrator."  A  remarkable 
and  unique  collection  of  books  illustrated  by  Harvey,  and  of 
prints  and  other  reproductions  of  his  work  was  exhibited  in 
illustration  of  the  paper.  The  paper  here  follows:  — 

WILLIAM  HARVEY :   ARTIST  AND  BOOK  ILLUSTRATOR. 

Birket  Foster  has  many  admirers  and  lovers  in  this  Club. 
So  has  Sir  John  Gilbert.  So  has  Harrison  Weir.  An  account 
of  the  immediate  predecessor,  and  at  times  the  model,  of  each 
of  these  talented  artists,  eminent  each  in  his  own  line — 
landscape,  figure  or  animal  life — will,  therefore,  be  acceptable 
to  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  members.  Harvey  was  not  only 
a  consumate  artist;  he  was  an  inspirer  and  maker  of  artists. 
Like  Harrison  Weir,  he  began  his  art  career  by  engraving  other 
artists'  work  before  drawing  for  other  wood-engravers.  Like 
Weir,  he  was  an  ingenious  wood-engraver,  as  well  as  a  clever 
draughtsman.  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that  he  has  never  been 
excelled  in  the  use  of  line  to  express  foreground  light  and 
shade  in  landscape.  To-night  we  are  to  consider  him  as  the 
most  prolific  and  most  versatile  of  English  book  illustrators, 
and  as  practically  the  monopolist  of  book  illustration  in 
woodcut,  when  wood-engraving  was  at  its  best — in  the  thirties 
and  forties  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  is  there  finer 
than  some  of  the  delineation  in  the  three  volumes  of  Lane's 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  the  two  volumes  of  "  Northcote's  Fables," 
Moxon's  1840  edition  of  Campbell's  Poems,  and  Tilt's  1843 
edition  of  Milton's  Poems? 

Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems  and  Biography,  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Gay's  Fables,"  "  ^Esop's  Fables,"  and  the 
Psalms  (as  in  the  illustrated  Prayer  Book)  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
had  such  artistic  justice  done  to  them  as  by  Harvey's  charming 
illustrations.  In  the  illustration  of  such  favourites  as  Walton's 
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"  Complete  Angler,"  the  Abbotsford  edition  of  Scott's  Works, 
White's  "  Selborne,"  and  Hood's  "  Eugene  Aram,"  as  well  as  of 
many  of  Charles  Knight's  best  publications,  we  find  work  of 
the  highest  order,  mingled,  however,  with  some  of  but  inferior 
merit,  for  our  artist  was  erratic,  like  many  another.  Some 
of  his  best  work  I  will  show  you  to-night,  including,  beside 
those  already  named,  his  now  scarce  "  Scripture  Illustrations  " 
(La  Trobe's  book),  his  illustrations  to  "  Solace  of  Song  "  (almost 
unique),  and  some  vignettes  in  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  "  Juvenile 
Forget-me-not"  (1829  and  1832),  and  his  illustrations,  both 
drawn  and  engraved  by  him,  to  Henderson's  "  History  of 
Wines  "  (1824). 

I  have  traced  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  publications  (some 
of  them  of  several  volumes  each)  illustrated  by  our  artist — 
representing  nearly  three  hundred  volumes. 

His  art  career  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  periods — (1) 
the  period  of  his  wood-engraving  from  the  year  1810  to  the 
year  1824;  (2)  the  period  of  his  early  drawings,  formed  very 
much  on  the  models  of  Corbould,  Thurston  and  John  Thompson, 
but  with  much  original  designing  with  regard  to  animal  life 
and  wooded  background,  viz.,  from  the  year  1824  to  about  the 
year  1835 ;  (3)  his  best  period  for  picturesqueness  when  he 
(particularly  in  regard  to  landscape)  freely  exercised  his  lively 
fancy,  and  gave  vivid  expression  to  the  more  entrancing 
beauties  of  nature,  and  of  dreamland,  and  excelled  in  allegorical 
designs,  viz.,  from  about  the  year  1835  to  about  the  year  1845 ; 
(4)  the  period  of  his  historical,  topographical  and  architectural 
representations ;  when  he  indulged  in  romantic  scenes  of 
pageantry  and  historical  scenes  of  tragedy  and  dramatic  sensa- 
tion, viz.,  from  about  the  year  1845  to  about  the  year  1850 
when  Birket  Foster's  morning  star  arose,  and  Gilbert's  sun 
was  at  its  meridian ;  and,  lastly  (5),  the  period  of  his 
decline,  from  1853  to  1860,  at  which  latter  date  he  had 
become  little  more  than  a  mere  copyist,  and  (where  not  a 
copyist)  an  exaggerator  of  his  own  weaker  and  more  objection- 
able mannerisms,  e.g.,  the  ungraceful  twisting  of  the  human 
body  in  part  profile,  the  unnatural  squareness  of  the 
human  head,  and  the  "  Martinesque  "  step-ladder  style  of  his 
architectural  backgrounds.  His  best  work  of  his  later  years 
was  undoubtedly  his  zoological  drawings;  for  instance,  his 
"  Quadrupeds :  What  They  Are,"  written  for  him  by  Capt. 
Mayne  Reid  in  1860,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  natural  history 
illustrated  books  I  know.  The  chatty  author  thus  begins  his 
preface: — "I  have  been  called  upon  to  write  illustrative 
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sketches  to   a   series  of  engravings   designed   by  an    eminent 
artist." 

As  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  "  line  " 
artist  by  the  leading  painters  of  the  day,  let  me  quote  from  the 
introductions  to  the  1828  and  1833  issues  of  "  Northcote's 
Fables":  — 

(From  the  1828  Volume): 

In  the  numerous  embellishments  of  this  volume  1  claim 
but  a  part  of  the  merit  it  may  by  chance  possess.  Although 
the  original  invention  and  designs  for  the  prints  at  the  head 
of  each  fable  are  my  own,  yet  they  have  been  most  excellently 
drawn  on  wood  and  prepared  for  the  engravers  by  Mr. 
William  Harvey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  his 
profession ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  improved  by  his 
skill.  The  ornamental  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  fable 
and  the  vignette  at  the  end  are  solely  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Harvey. 

(From  the  1833  Volume): 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Harvey  shows  how  intensely  the 
author  felt  regarding  these  fables.  [The  letter  was  written 
in  or  about  the  year  1830.] 

"  Argyle  Place. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Pray  do  not  forsake  me  in  my  old  age ;  I  have  a  foolish 
anxiety  to  see  this  volume  of  Fables  completed  before  I  die; 
and,  although  I  know  there  is  but  little  hope  of  that,  yet  if 
I  could  be  gratified  by  seeing  it  in  some  degree  of  forwardness 
it  would  give  me  much  comfort.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is 
to  you,  who  have  probably  many  years  to  come,  a  matter  of 
but  light  concern,  as  your  abilities  must  occasion  your  being 
sought  after  and  tempted  by  works  of  much  more  profit  to 
you,  and  full  as  advantageous  to  your  fame,  so  that  I 
can  have  no  other  claim  upon  you  but  that  which  proceeds 
from  friendship  and  from  pity;  pray  gratify  my  foolish 
vanity,  and  let  me  have  the  great  enjoyment  of  knowing 
the  work  will  go  on. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
servant,  for  what  you  have  already  done,  with  a  most  earnest 
hope  that  you  will  still  add  to  the  obligation  of  your  sincere 
friend, 

"  James  Northcote." 
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To  that  testimony  I  need  only  add  this — that  there  was  not  a 
wood-engraver  of  the  best  preiod  and  of  the  best  school  of  the 
best  period  of  engraving  who  was  not  proud  to  engrave  after 
him — whether  a  John  Thompson  (our  greatest  master)  or  a 
Samuel  Williams,  or  a  Thomas  Williams,  or  a  John  Jackson,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  own  distinguished  pupil,  Orrin  Smith. 

The  authors  of  Jackson  and  Chatto's  "  History  of  Wood- 
engraving  "  say :  "  For  various  works  he  has  furnished  between 
three  and  four  thousand  designs.  As  a  designer  on  wood  he 
is  decidedly  superior  to  the  majority  of  artists  of  the  present 
day  (year  1836);  and  to  his  excellence  in  this  respect  wood- 
engraving  is  chiefly  indebted  in  the  very  great  encouragement 
which  it  has  of  late  received  in  this  country." 

We  may  divide  his  characteristic  work  into  the  following 
classes  or  styles :  — 

(1)  The  "  human   form   divine"   (which   he   did   not  always 
make  divine  in  his  old  age). 

(2)  Traits  of  childhood   (in  which  school  of  Corbould  and 
others  he  early  took  high  rank). 

(3)  Animal  life — wild  and  domestic  (a  department  in  which 
he  has  never  yet  been  excelled  in  line). 

(4)  Domestic  scenes — English  and  Arabian. 

(5)  Battle    incidents,    mediaeval    pageantry    and    historical 
scenes  generally,  particularly  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods. 

(6)  Allegorical   design,   in   vignettes    and    decorated   border 
(two  instances  of  which  in  the  "  Anniversary "  of   1829   are 
admitted  to  be  the  finest  specimens  ever  known  executed  in 
wood). 

(7)  Woodland  shades  and  thickets  and  tangled  growths,  near 
water. 

(8)  Dark  mountain  backgrounds. 

(9)  Imaginative  and  romantic  views  (landscape  and  figure) 
of  Paradise  and  fairyland. 

(10)  Cloudland  effects  (in  which  he  was  particularly  brilliant 
and  impressive). 

(11)  Architectural  (particularly  Gothic)  decorations. 

What  he  did  not  attempt,  or  at  any  rate  succeed  in,  are:  — 

(1)  Interiors. 

(2)  Original  portraits. 

(3)  Character  faces. 

(4)  Caricature,  or  the  humorous  or  the  grotesque. 

(5)  The  nude,  or  the  classical  (Greek). 

(6)  Drapery,  apart  from  historical  costume. 
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(7)  Mechanical  technique. 

(8)  The  erotic  or  gross  or  the  "  suggestive "  of  impropriety 
or  the  sensual  [unlike  Kenny  Meadows]. 

His  best  work  will  be  found  in  the  following:  — 

A.  As  to  decorative  design  : 

(1)  The  two  inscription  plates  to  the  "  Anniversary  Annual  " 
for  1829. 

(2)  The  borders  to  some  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  designs. 

B.  As  to  general  work : 

(1)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  the  1833  "  Northcotes." 

(2)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  the  1828  "  Northcotes." 

(3)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  the  "  Arabian  Nights,  1839, 
etc. 

(4)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  "  La  Trobe,"  1838. 

(5)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  "Tower  Menagerie  and  the 
Zoological  Gardens,"  1829-31. 

(6)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  "Young  Ladies'  Book,"  1829. 

(7)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  "  Solace  of  Song,"  1838. 

(8)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  "  The  Beggar   of  Bethnal 
Green,"   1832. 

(9)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  "  The  Children  in  the  Wood  " 
and  "  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  1831. 

(10)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  Milton's  Poems,  1843. 

(11)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  Campbell's  Poems  (Cadell, 
1840). 

(12)  Some  of  the  illustrations  to  Illustrated   Prayer   Book, 
1843. 

(13)  All  the  illustrations  to  "  The  Book  of  the  Months,"  1844. 

For  the  idyllic  child  life  no  sweeter  representations  can  be 
found  than  in  his  "  The  Tale  without  an  End." 

A  good  specimen  of  his  wonderful  detailed  work  in  wide 
natural  and  animated  scenes  is  his  Indian  scene  in  the  1838 
Volume  of  Fisher's  "  Drawing  Room  Scrap-book,"  and  a  good 
sample  of  his  power  of  effectiveness  in  dramatic  delineation, 
human  and  atmospheric,  is  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  in  the 
1837  Volume  of  the  same  Annual. 

The  only  traces  of  our  artist's  brush  work  that  I  have  met 
with  are  in  (1)  the  chromo-lithograph  frontispiece  after  him 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Animated  Nature " ;  and  (2)  a 
Barter-type  reproduction  of  his  water-colour  drawing  forming 
the  frontispiece  to  a  little  volume  called  "  The  Garland  of 
Love." 
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Harvey's  work  was  so  widespread  that  it  is  hard  to  allot  him 
any  particular  department,  but  I  think  I  can  fix  his  special 
characteristic  and  appropriate,  if  not  perfect,  sphere  as  that 
of  fable  illustration.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  animal  form 
and  life,  both  wild  and  domestic,  and  his  fairly  satisfactory 
anatomy,  if  not  always  graceful  pose,  of  the  human  figure, 
and  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  incidental  details,  chiefly 
natural  and  external,  specially  fitted  him  as  a  fabulist's  illustra- 
tive companion.  No  wonder  then  that  ^Esop  and  Gay  and 
Northcote  all  received  especial  interest  and  charm  from  his 
rep  resent  at  ions. 

William  Harvey  was  born  at  Newcastle  in  the  year  1796, 
and  died  peacefully  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1866.  He  thus 
had  a  life  of  70  years'  duration.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was 
apprenticed  to  that  master  of  wood-engraving,  Thomas  Bewick, 
and  him  he  helped  materially  with  the  famous  woodcuts  to 
the  "^Esop's  Fables  "  of  1818.  In  fact,  Harvey  and  Temple  did 
practically  all  the  work  for  that  famous  publication — so  say 
Jackson  and  Chatto  in  their  "  Manual  of  Wood-engraving." 
Linton,  in  his  "  Masterpieces  of  Wood-engraving,"  says, 
"  William  Harvey  must  yet  stand  among  the  dii  majores.  I 
may  not  underrate  him  as  an  engraver,  however  much  I  ob- 
ject to  his  influence  as  designer  upon  the  engraver's  art.  Even 
if  my  surmise  be  right,  attributing  the  best  of  the  cuts  in 
Bewick's  '  Fables '  of  1818  to  Nesbit,  there  could  yet  be  enough 
left  for  proof  of  Harvey's  young  ability." 

"  One  of  the  best  cuts  engraved  by  Harvey  during  his 
apprenticeship,"  say  Jackson  and  Chatto,  "  was  a  vignette  for 
the  title  page  of  a  small  work,  entitled  '  Cheviot :  a  Poetical 
Fragment,'  printed  at  Newcastle  in  1817.  This  cut,  which  was 
also  drawn  by  himself,  is  extremely  beautiful  both  in  design 
and  execution;  the  trees  and  the  foliage  are  in  particular 
excellently  represented ;  and  as  a  small  picturesque  subject  it 
is  one  of  the  best  he  ever  engraved." 

Harvey  was  a  great  favourite  with  Bewick,  who  presented 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  "  History  of  the  British  Birds  "  as  a  new 
year's  gift  on  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  and  at  the  same  time 
addressed  to  him  the  following  admonitory  letter.  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Jackson  adds — and  no  one  knew  him  better — "  is 
a  distinguished  artist,  a  kind  son,  an  affectionate  husband, 
a  loving  father,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  a  most  amiable 
man :  he  has  not,  however,  been  exposed  to  any  plots  or  con- 
spiracies, nor  been  persecuted  by  envy  and  malice,  as  his 
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master  anticipated;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  talents  and  his 
amiable  character  have  procured  for  him  public  reputation 
and  private  esteem." 

Gateshead,  1st  January,  1815. 
Dear  William, — 

I  sent  you  last  night  the  "  History  of  British  Birds," 
which  I  beg  your  acceptance  of,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  and 
also  as  a  token  of  my  respect.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
thanking  me  for  them;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  let  those 
books  put  you  in  mind  of  the  duties  you  have  to  perform 
through  life.  Look  at  them  (as  long  as  they  last)  on  every 
New  Year's  Day,  and  at  the  same  time  resolve,  with  the  help 
of  the  all-wise  but  unknowable  God,  to  conduct  yourself  on 
every  occasion  as  becomes  a  good  man.  Be  a  good  son,  a 
good  brother  (and  when  the  time  comes)  a  good  husband,  a 
good  father,  and  a  good  member  of  society.  Peace  of 
mind  will  then  follow  you  like  a  shadow;  and  when  your 
mind  grows  rich  in  integrity,  you  will  fear  the  frowns  of 
no  man,  and  only  smile  at  the  plots  and  conspiracies  which 
it  is  probable  will  be  laid  against  you  by  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice. 

THOMAS  BEWICK. 

To  William  Harvey,  jun., 
Westgate. 

The  comparatively  subordinate  art  of  engraving  did  not 
satisfy  Harvey's  artistic  longings,  ambitions,  and  conscious- 
ness of  power,  and  he  rightfully  started  on  the  draughtsman's 
art,  as  distinguished  from  the  reproducers.  At  the  end  of 
1817,  he  went  to  London,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  famous  historical  painter,  Haydon,  whose 
great  aims,  eccentric  life,  and  tragic  death,  are  still  the  themes 
of  artistic  circles.  While  studying  with  Haydon,  Harvey  drew 
on  wood  and  engraved  a  copy  of  the  painter's  picture,  "  The 
Assassination  of  L.  C.  Dentatus,"  which  he  published  in  1821. 
This  was  a  three  years'  work,  and  is  described  by  Linton  as 
"  the  most  daringly  ambitious  wood-engraving  ever  done." 
Jackson,  in  his  "  History  of  Wood-engraving,"  makes  it  the 
illustrative  text  and  object  lesson  of  his  chapter  on  "  Cross- 
hatching."  Rewrites:  — 

"  The  right  leg  of  Dentatus,  in  Mr.  Harvey's  large  wood- 
engraving  after  Mr.  Haydon's  picture,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  cross-hatching  that  ever  was  executed 
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on  wood ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  engraved  part  of 
the  whole  subject.  The  lines  showing  the  muscular  rotundity 
and  action  of  the  limb  are  as  admirably  laid  in  as  they  are 
beautifully  engraved." 

"  The  name  of  Harvey  as  a  designer  upon  wood  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  wood-engraving "  (says  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Art  Union,"  in  1839)  "  that  its  history,  for  some  years 
past,  is  almost  a  record  of  the  works  of  his  pencil.  He  has, 
for  a  considerable  period,  been  alone  in  this  department  of  the 
art;  and  although  recently  other  artists  have  been  tempted 
into  competition  with  him,  they  have  not,  as  yet,  approached 
the  excellence  by  which  his  designs  have  been  so  long  dis- 
tinguished. He  has  a  rich  fancy,  a  graceful  and  elegant 
taste,  and  a  sound  judgment.  His  natural  advantages  were 
improved  by  his  early  education :  he  was  first  a  pupil  of 
Bewick,  who  taught  him  his  art,  and  he  practised,  we  believe, 
for  a  time,  as  an  engraver  upon  wood;  afterwards  he  studied 
under  the  painter  Haydon,  and  very  soon  became  so  entire  a 
master  of  his  profession,  that  his  skill  obtained  for  him  con- 
stant employment  as  a  drawer  of  the  designs  which  others 
were  to  engrave." 

With  regard  to  wood-engraving  as  compared  with  steel  or 
copper-plate  or  with  etching  or  lithography,  its  principal 
advantage  is  its  utility,  its  aptness  to  associate  with  ordinary 
type;  the  prints  being  "  worked  off "  with  the  pages  of  a  book, 
and  thus  avoiding  the  cost  of  separate  printing  on  detached 
leaves  of  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  engravings  on  copper  or  steel. 
A  wood-block,  also,  yields  an  enormous  number  of  impressions ; 
and  the  invention  (in  the  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century) 
of  "  polytype,"  having  enabled  the  publisher  to  produce  as 
many  casts  as  he  may  have  occasion  for,  it  will  be  at  once  ob- 
vious that  his  sources  of  profit  are  proportionately  great.  These 
polytype  casts  may  be  sent  with  the  letterpress  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  recorded  that  "  The  Penny  Magazine  "  was 
issued  simultaneously  in  London,  Scotland,  America,  Germany 
and  France. 

Wood-engravings  are  executed  almost  invariably  on  boxwood, 
but  a  difficulty  arises  in  procuring  slabs  of  box  of  sufficiently 
large  dimensions,  and  small  pieces  are  frequently  mortised 
together.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  large  work  of  "  Dentatus," 
executed  by  Harvey.  The  lines  which  are  to  be  white  in  the 
impression  are  cut  into  the  block,  with  fine  gravers ;  the 
engraving  is,  therefore,  printed  in  the  way  of  ordinary  type, 
the  ink  being  laid  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
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same  time.  Thus,  where  we  find  a  mass  of  black  the  tool  of 
the  engraver  has  not  been,  and  where  we  find  touches  of  white 
the  wood  has  been  cut  away.  The  drawing  is  previously 
pencilled  on  the  block  with  great  accuracy  and  care.  Three 
classes  of  "  labourers  "  are  consequently  necessary  to  produce  a 
perfect  impression — first  the  artist,  next  the  engraver,  and 
next  the  printer ;  the  skill  of  each  being  of  vast  importance 
separately  as  well  as  together.  In  engraving  on  metal  the 
engraver  has  his  model  constantly  before  him.  In  the  progress 
of  his  work  the  graver  and  the  burnisher  will  alternately  assist 
in  producing  his  effects ;  but  in  the  case  of  wood  it  is  otherwise. 
The  engraver  has  to  produce  his  work  from  the  block  on  which 
the  drawing  is  made;  he  cuts  away  the  parts  not  touched  by  the 
pencil,  and  thus  leaves  the  entire  delineation  of  the  draughtsman 
to  be  printed  from.  He  cannot  "  prove  "  his  print  during  its 
progress  as  the  steel-engraver  can,  but  must  wait  with  patience 
until  his  labour  has  terminated  before  he  can  ascertain  whether 
it  is  properly  done. 

With  reference  to  Linton's  famous  book,  "  The  Masters  of 
Wood  Engraving,"  we  find  the  author,  in  his  fifth  chapter, 
"  Aftermath,"  stating :  "  Harvey  is  our  one  draughtsman ; 
Thompson  stands  alone.  Some  traditions  of  white  line  remain  ; 
but  the  imitation  of  copper  prevails  more  and  more.  Thurston 
began  it.  Harvey  will  help  it  to  its  extreme.  William  Harvey 
must  yet  stand  among  the  Dii  Majores.  I  may  not  under-rate 
him  as  an  engraver,  however  much  I  object  to  his  influence 
as  designer  upon  the  engraver's  art."  Later  on,  with  regard 
to  the  "  Dentatus,"  after  criticising  the  spoiling,  by  imitation 
of  copper-plate,  he  says :  "  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  most 
important  mistake  in  treatment,  it  is  not  merely  a  daring,  but 
a  really  magnificent  and  unequalled  work.  Only  a  few 
impressions  of  it,  I  believe,  were  ever  taken,  as,  in  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate  sundering  of  the  joined  blocks,  every  proof 
had  to  be  gone  over  and  touched  by  Harvey.  The  sundered 
and  shrunken  pieces,  now  in  the  print-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  cannot  possibly  be  put  together  to  become  whole. 
The  engraving  measures  nearly  fifteen  inches  in  height,  by  a 
little  over  eleven  in  width.  This  one  engraving,  even  without 
the  fables  of  1818  [of  which  Linton,  at  page  170,  says,  'We 
know,  that  Harvey  drew  and  engraved  some,'  and  Dobson 
confirms  this]  would  entitle  Harvey  to  rank,  if  not  among,  yet 
closely  to,  our  greatest."  Linton  says  that,  beside  the 
"  Dentatus  "  and  the  "  Fables,"  the  only  "  after  engraving  "  by 
Harvey's  hand  (that  the  author  knows  of)  is  "  A  Portrait  of 
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the  Printer,  Johnson,"  in  Johnson's  "  Typographia "  or 
"  Printers'  Instructor,"  1824 ;  and,  of  the  same  date,  eight 
vignette-headings  and  tailpieces,  with  twenty-four  initials,  all 
designed  and  drawn  by  himself  in  Henderson's  "  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Wines."  The  portrait  of  Johnson  is  a 
marvellous  specimen  of  skilful  manipulation.  Linton  re- 
produces a  great  number  (about  fifty)  of  Harvey's  drawings. 

I  have  compiled  a  bibliography  of  Harvey's  work  which 
comprises  nearly  150  items,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  first  one  ever 
completed. 

Austin  Dobson,  in  his  article  on  William  Harvey  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  after  stating  that  the 
artist  was  born  on  the  13th  of  July,  1796,  and  that  his  father 
was  Keeper  of  the  Baths  at  the  Westgate,  records  that  he 
removed  to  London  in  September,  1817,  and  studied,  not  only 
drawing  under  Haydon,  but  anatomy  under  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
and  that  it  was  after  (and  apparently  by  reason  of)  the  death, 
in  1822,  of  John  Thurston,  the  chief  designer  on  wood  in 
London,  that  Harvey  abandoned  engraving  for  design,  he 
becoming  speedily  as  popular  as  he  was  facile,  although  he 
grew  with  time  unpleasantly  mannered.  He  considers  Har- 
vey's masterpieces  are  his  illustrations  to  "  Northcote's  Fables  " 
(1828  and  1833),  and  to  Lane's  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights  " 
(1838—40).  He  died,  adds  Dobson,  on  January  13,  1866,  at 
Prospect  Lodge,  Richmond,  in  which  place  he  had  long 
resided. 

At  his  death,  in  1866,  says  the  same  writer,  in  his  "  Bewick 
and  his  Pupils,"  he  was  Bewick's  only  surviving  pupil.  "  Be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  amiable  and  unpre- 
tentious man,  and  an  unwearied  worker,  little  of  interest  has 
been  recorded  respecting  him.  A  new  race  of  draughtsmen 
has  sprung  up  since  he  laid  down  the  pencil,  but  his  name  will 
always  deserve  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  his  craft. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Richmond." 

The  authors  of  "  The  Brothers  Dalziel  "  (Methuen  :  1901)  give 
a  portrait  of  Harvey,  whom  they  style  "  a  great  and  highly 
gifted  artist  and  a  true  man." 

Harvey  not  >only  himself  practised  the  art  of  drawing  and 
designing,  but  taught  the  art  to  others.  Two  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  and  imitators  were,  first,  Hardon  S.  Melville, 
who  jointly  illustrated  with  his  master  the  popular  and  now 
rare  book,  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  World  "  (1864),  and  Melville's 
work  is  far  superior"  to  that  of  his  aged  collaborateur,  more 
spirited,  forcible,  and  dramatic;  but  the  texture  and  general 
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design  is  Harvey's  everywhere,  though  inferior  in  the  matter 
of  background  and  foliage.  Melville  also  illustrated  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  much  in  Harvey's  style  of  his  "  Paradise 
Lost," 

Another  pupil  was  that  delightful  workman,  John  Orrin 
Smith,  generally  known  as  simply  "  Orrin  Smith."  This 
artist  was  born  at  Colchester  in  1799,  and  had  his  first  lessons 
in  wood-engraving  from  Samuel  Williams.  He  was  after- 
wards for  some  time  with  an  architect,  but  resumed  engraving 
under  Harvey,  and  with  Jackson,  who  engraved  much  of 
Harvey's  work.  He  excelled  in  animals,  as  is  seen  in  some  of 
the  cuts  in  the  "  Zoological  Gardens,"  particularly  the  Thibet 
dog,  the  American  bison,  and  the  four  horned  sheep.  "  In 
landscape,  he "  (says  Linton)  "  surpassed  everyone  for  tone 
and  refinement :  his  best  instances  being  the  "  Solace  of  Song," 
for  which  he  did  seven  of  the  eleven  "cuts."  He  is,  however, 
most  famous  for  his  work  in  that  magnificent  book,  the  "  Paul 
et  Virginie"  of  1838.  In  this  book  he  is  honoured  with  a 
portrait.  Some  of  his  original  work  is  shown  in  "  Tales  of 
the  Village  "  (second  series),  where  he  both  draws  and  engraves 
the  illustrations.  He  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Etching 
Club,  and  was  one  of  the  engravers  of  the  lovely  illustrations 
to  the  1834  edition  of  Gray's  "  Elegy." 

With  reference  to  an  article  already  alluded  to,  in  the  "  Art 
Union  "  of  1839,  on  "  Wood-engraving,"  three  of  the  specimens 
which  immediately  follow  are  from  "  The  Story  without  an 
End,"  a  little  volume  for  children  which  Mrs.  Austin  translated 
from  the  German,  and  the  illustrations  to  which  are  from 
drawings  by  Harvey.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, "  as  being  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  modern  pub- 
lications to  furnish  examples  in  a  better  style  of  art ;  it 
remains  almost  without  a  rival  for  grace  of  design  and  beauty 
of  execution,  and  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  all  praise  as  supplying 
to  the  young  fine  and  beautiful  prints  instead  of  the  wretched 
things  which,  in  juvenile  works,  so  frequently  impair  the  taste 
and  misdirect  the  judgment  of  youthful  readers." 

In  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which,  as  Austin  Dobson  reminds 
us,  is  regarded  as  Harvey's  masterpiece,  the  artist  is  free  from 
any  charges  of  collaboration — as  in  the  case  of  "  Northcote's 
Fables  " — beyond  the  fact  that  he  worked  under  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Lane,  who  assisted  him  with  minute  indications  of  cos- 
tume and  accessories.  In  the  life  of  Lane,  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  it  is  stated  that  the  former  did  not 
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attach  much  importance  to  these  pictorial  embellishments, 
and  even  thought  that  they  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  in  this  case  for  Mr  Lane's 
unique  position  as  a  critic.  A  Roman  of  the  time  of  Augustus 
would  doubtless  find  anachronisms  in  the  works  of  Gerome; 
and  no  designer  would  have  been  likely  to  entirely  satisfy  the 
inveterate  Egyptologist,  who  had  himself  sat  cross-legged  in 
the  ancient  Arab  city  of  Cairo,  and  who,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
began  each  day's  task  with  a  pious  Bismi-lldh.  That  Lane's 
disciple,  relative,  and  biographer  should,  under  the  circum- 
stances, speak  of  Harvey's  drawings  as  the  "  least  excellent 
part  of  the  book  "  and  damn  them  with  the  faint  praise  of 
"  succeeding  in  some  slight  degree  in  catching  the  oriental 
spirit  of  the  tales,"  is  perhaps  to  be  anticipated ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  artist  reached  his  highest  point  in  these 
volumes,  and  the  public  of  Charles  Knight's  time  probably 
ranked  them  far  above  the  text  in  importance.  A  certain 
florid  and  luxuriant  facility,  which  in  Harvey's  ordinary  de- 
signs is  monotonous  or  ill-timed,  seems  almost  in  keeping 
with  Eastern  subjects,  and  many  of  the  headpieces  and  vig- 
nettes, set  tastefully  in  intricate  arabesques,  and  beautifully 
engraved  by  Jackson  and  his  colleagues,  are  gems  of  refined 
and  delicate  invention.  Speaking  generally,  the  decorative 
and  topographical  examples,  the  glimpses  of  bazaar  and  street, 
of  mosque,  and  turreted  gate  and  "  latticed  meshrebeeyeh  "  are 
superior  to  the  picturesquely  grouped.,  but  expressionless, 
figure  subjects.  In  drawing  animals,  Harvey  was  often  sin- 
gularly fortunate,  although  here,  as  always,  his  peculiar 
mannerism  mars  his  work. 

Charles  Knight,  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  gave  Harvey  most  of  his  commissions  for  book  illus- 
trations. One  venture  that  involved  more  work  for  Harvey 
than  any  other  was  the  "  Old  England/'  which  was  completed 
in  1845,  in  twenty-four  monthly  parts,  with  a  coloured  en- 
graving in  each ;  and  ultimately  forming  two  folio  volumes, 
with  3,000  woodcuts  and  twenty-four  coloured  engravings. 

In  the  prospectus  we  learn  that  it  was  "  thus  proposed  to 
open  to  all  ranks  of  people,  and  particularly  to  the  young,  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  a  complete  view  of  the  regal,  ecclesiastical, 
baronial,  municipal,  and  popular  antiquities  of  England,  by 
the  publication  of  the  largest  collection  of  engravings,  with 
explanatory  letterpress,  that  has  ever  been  devoted  to  this 
important  branch  of  general  information.  The  engravings 
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embrace  the  most  remarkable  of  our  buildings  from  the  earliest 
times — druidical  remains,  cathedrals,  abbeys,  colleges,  castles, 
civic  halls,  mansions ;  sepulchral  monuments  of  our  princes 
and  nobles ;  portraits  of  British  worthies,  and  represen- 
tations of  the  localities  associated  with  their  names; 
ancient  pictures  and  illuminations  of  historical  events ;  the 
Great  Seals  and  Arms  of  the  Monarchy;  coins  and  medals; 
autographs ;  and,  scattered  amongst  these  authentic  memorials 
of  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  of  those  who  sat  in  high  places, 
the  fullest  pictorial  indications  of  the  industry,  the  arts,  the 
sports,  the  dresses,  and  the  daily  life  of  the  people." 

Many  subsequent  editions  were  issued  by  various  publishers, 
beside  Knight :  Mr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  Sangster,  in  particular.  In 
the  first  edition  there  is  an  interesting  note  (which  does  not 
appear  in  later  editions)  with  reference  to  the  curious  and 
beautiful  colour  prints. 

In  conclusion,  I  claim  for  the  subject  of  my  paper — my 
claim  being  somewhat  in  the  formula  of  the  "  complete  speci- 
fication "  in  Patent  Law  procedure, — as  follows,  viz.,  that  our 
Club,  and  all  literary  and  artistic  circles  generally,  and  also 
all  higher  educational  institutions  and  organizations,  are 
under  deep  obligation  to  William  Harvey  for— 

(1)  Bringing  to  bear  the  highest  artistic  talent  on  a  popu- 
lar, useful,   and  economical   mode  of  art  reproduction — par- 
ticularly   in    relation    to    book-illustration,    and,    generally, 
encouraging   that   same   economical  mode  among   the  higher 
literary  classes; 

(2)  Initiating  the  artistically  illustrated  book  for  children; 

(3)  Interesting  young  people  in  science,  particularly  natural 
history,  and  in  the  beauties  of  nature ; 

(4)  Realising  and  reproducing  for  us,  in  an   artistic  way, 
the  characters  and  scenes  of  the  great  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
the  delightful  "  Tales  of  the  Arabian   Nights,"  the  immortal 
allegory  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  two  magnificent 
epics  of  Milton ; 

(5)  Recalling   and   perpetuating   in   vivid   form  the   scenes 
associated  with  Shakespeare,  and  generally  the  historical  ruins 
and  mediaeval  pageantry  of  o>ur  own  country; 

(6)  Furnishing  us  with  a  score  or  so  out  of  the  hundred 
most    beautiful    book    illustrations    that    English    or    foreign 
literature  has  ever  known ; 

(7)  Inspiring  several  artists — some  greater  than  himself— 
and    many    most   capable    draughtsmen    for    wood-engraving, 
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such  as  G.  F.  Sargent  and  John  Archer,  as  well  as  Franklin, 
Melville  and  others  of  the  same  school ; 

(8)  Introducing  and  encouraging  such  masters  as  Gilbert, 
Birket  Foster,  and  Harrison  Weir ; 

And,  finally,  but  not  least,  avoiding  the  gross  and  the 
coarse  and,  on  the  other  hand,  urging  and  exemplifying  the 
pure  and  the  high-minded,  in  all  pictorial  representations; 
thus  elevating  the  taste  and  the  moral  feeling  of  the  entire 
book-reading  public. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  DAVID  H.  LANGTON  read  a  short  paper,  entitled  "An 
April  Morning." 

Mr.  JOHN  DA  VIES  followed  with  an  amusing  jeu  d'vsprit  on 
"  The  Mouse  theory  in  Literature ;  a  Threefold  Allegory,"  and 
Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  contributed  a  brief  note  on  a  Welsh  plea- 
saunce  in  spring  time,  and  two  original  poems. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  read  a  paper  on  Manchester  under  the 
Court  Leet. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  short  paper  on  "  James  Watson, 
the  First  Librarian  of  the  Portico,  Manchester.'' 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Congreve  and 
His  Comedies." 

Mr.  P. .J.  MULCAHY  contributed  some  original  verses  on  the 
Snowdrop. 

ART  IN  RELATION  TO  LIFE. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  relation  to  Life."  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  was  to  note  the  artistic  expression  of  different  times 
among  different  nations,  in  connection  with  certain  contrasting- 
features  of  thought  and  life,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  far 
art  acted  as  a  power  in  civilisation ;  but  owing  to  the  vastness 
of  the  subject  and  the  "  time-limit,"  only  a  part  of  the  subject 
was  dealt  with.  Art  expression  is  found  to  have  existed  long- 
prior  to  pre-historic  times,  its  earliest  remains  going  back 
probably  twenty  thousand  years.  Picture-writing,  the  use  of 
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which  is  seen  so  remarkably  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  Aztecs,  who  compiled  history  and  tabulated  laws  by  its 
means,  served  man's  purposes  for  vast  ages  before  the  invention 
of  letters.  The  beginnings  of  art  rest  on  man's  natural  love 
of  imitation.-  But  in  time  the  further  intellectual  quality  of 
order  was  added,  which  was  probably  developed  through 
conditions  evolved  in  the  formation  of  nations.  These  two  form 
the  foundation  of  all  graphic  and  plastic  art.  The  carrying 
forward  of  old  forms  of  figurative  art,  and  their  adaptation  to 
new  ideas,  is  a  very  interesting  feature  in  Christian  art,  Pagan 
forms  being  used  as  symbols  of  Christian  thought  and  history. 

No  description  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  can  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  splendour,  strength,  and  beauty,  which 
everywhere  met  the  eye  of  the  Athenian.  Whether  he  walked 
the  broad  streets,  or  in  the  academy ;  whether  he  bargained 
in  the  market,  or  attended  the  assemblies  at  the  Pnyx,  or 
listened  to  music  in  the  Odeum,  or  to  plays  in  the  theatre,  or 
joined  the  worshippers  on  the  Acropolis,  works  of  fine  art  met 
him  everywhere  for  the  intellectual  enjoyment  and  the  delight 
of  life.  In  this,  Athens  stands  alone  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race — she  is  unique.  Yet,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
this  age  as  highly  intellectual  and  grossly  immoral ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  both.  The  Greek  enjoyed  life;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  enjoyed  art  with  an  intoxication 
unknown  before  or  since.  That  this  enjoyment  made  him  a 
nobler  and  a  happier  being  we  cannot  doubt.  But  beauty  and 
refinement  alone  are  not  the  highest  goal,  nor  can  they  stay  the 
canker  that  may  be  turning  a  nation  into  apathy  and  rust. 
If  the  balance  has  gone  so  far  in  their  direction  as  to  atrophy 
the  other  human  faculties,  especially  the  moral,  sensuous  luxury 
and  decay  follow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  form  and  expression  in  religious 
art  were  truer  to  the  Christian  spirit  before  Raphael  than  they 
were  afterwards.  When  art  became  chiefly  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye,  or  a  curious  exercise  to  the  understanding — when  it  imbibed 
so  much  of  the  Pagan  spirit,  it  descended  from  its  throne  as  a 
force  in  the  regeneration  and  uplifting  of  men.  Art  never 
seems  to  have  had  the  permanent  and  far-reaching  influence 
which  we  fondly  might  expect  it  to  produce.  Looking  at  the 
matter  all  round,  it  appears  that  progress  and  stability  can 
only  be  attained  by  keeping  a  true  balance  between  the  pleasure 
and  delight,  and  refinement,  produced  by  works  of  fine  art,  and 
that  steady  view  of  life  which  ever  and  always  works  for  the 
well-being  of  the  whole. 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1906. — Mr.  GBO.  MILKER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

FROM  AN  OLD  MANCHESTER  BOOK-CATALOGUE. 

Among  those  who  have  had  a  commercial  interest  in  spreading 
sweetness  and  light  in  Manchester — I  mean  the  booksellers — the 
name  of  William  Ford  (1771—1832),  once  of  Commercial 
Exchange  Buildings,  is  noteworthy.  In  the  recently-published 
facsimiles  of  Shakespeare's  "  Poems  "  and  "  Pericles " — the 
completion  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  and  the  Oxford  University  Press's 
enterprise,  begun  with  a  facsimile  of  the  First  Folio — we  are 
reminded,  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  that 
the  only  known  copy  of  the  first  edition  (1593)  of  that  poem 
(now  a  gem  among  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian),  was  purchased 
in  1805  by  Edmund  Malone  from  Ford.  Malone  grumbled  at 
having  to  pay  £25  for  the  volume.  Were  it  now  to  be  put  up 
for  sale  there  would  be  an  astonishing  advance  on  that  price ! 
I  am  not  now  concerned  biographically  with  Ford  ;*  but  only 
wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  few  curious  book-titles  culled 
from  one  of  his  remarkable  catalogues;  one  bearing  the  date 
1811. 

The  bitter  theological  and  political  controversies  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  responsible  for  some 
of  the  strangest  titles  with  which  authors  have  burdened  their 
writings.  Just  as  in  these  days  advertisers  are  ransacking 
the  universe  for  ideas  for  startling  and  impressive  methods 
wherewith  to  compel  folks  to  purchase  things  they  do  not  want 
and  frequently  would  be  very  much  better  without,  so  then 
controversial  writers  seemed  to  have  competed  which  should 
produce  the  most  whimsical,  not  to  say  outrageous,  title  for 
their  theological  and  political  outpourings.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  more  blatant  examples  than  these  here  gathered,  but 
perhaps  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast  here  as  elsewhere. 
So  we  have  "  An  Arrow  against  Idolatry  taken  out  of  the 
quiver  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  1640,  and  one  wonders  how  far 
the  impartiality  would  be  to  seek  in  "  Staveley's  Romish  Horse- 
leech; or  an  impartial  account  of  the  intolerable  charge  of 
Popery  to  this  Nation,  in  an  Historical  Remembrance,"  1769. 
A  fitting  companion  for  a  wet  day  in  the  country  would  surely 

*  See  Mr.  C.  W.  Button's  article  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography." 
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be  "The  Doleful  Knell  of  Thomas  Bell;  that  is  a  full  and 
sounde  answer  to  his  pamphlet,  entituled  The  Pope's  Funeral. 
By  B.C.,"  1607.  Master  Ellis  Bradshaw's  opinion  of  the 
Quakers  is  put  forth  in  "  The  Quakers  whitest  Devill  unveiled, 
and  their  Sheeps  cloathing  pulled  off,  in  answer  to  James 
Naylor,"  1654.  In  1648,  one  R.W.  relieved  his  feelings  against 
the  powers  that  be  and  labelled  the  result  thus: — "A  winding 
Sheet  for  the  Rebels  at  Westminster,  a  grave  as  deep  as  Hell 
for  Fairfax  and  his  Army,  with  a  Whip  and  a  Bell  for  the 
Satanical  hyrelings  of  the  Synod."  Another  indignant  individual 
in  the  same  year  even  improved  on  that:  "The  Noble  Pamphlet  ; 
or  a  Pig's  Head  and  a  Poppet-play,  provided  for  the  Rebels  at 
Westminster  against  this  Bartholomew  Fair;  a  Rattle  for  the 
Foole  Fairfax,  half  a  bushell  of  Nuts  for  the  Synod  to  crack, 
a  new  Godly  Ballad  for  the  Saints  of  the  Army  and  a  pair  of 
sharp  knives  for  the  City." 

The  difficulties  of  close  classification  of  books  are  many  and 
varied,  and  the  librarian's  labours  are  not  lightened  when  he 
is  faced  with  a  book  carrying  such  a  title  as  this: — "Prison 
sighs  and  supports,  being  a  few  broken  scraps  and  crumbs  of 
comfort  lately  fallen  from  the  great  King's  table,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  into  the  Prisoner's  basket,  who  being  satisfied,  let 
fall  (through  the  Gate)  a  few  leavings  for  the  hungry  souls 
abroad,  till  God  send  more  plenty,"  1648.  Finally,  let  me 
quote  a  curious  title  containing  a  number  of  nicknames  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.: — "  Popish  fables,  Protestant  truths, 
and  plot-smotherers  displayed,  in  a  satyrical  dialogue  between 
Fly-blow  a  Tory,  Swift- heel  a  Tantivy,  Flash  a  Brumegeum, 
See-well  a  Whigg,  Cross-truth  a  Papist,"  1682. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  the  libretto  of  a  cantata,  having 
for  title  "  Undine,  or  the  Birth  of  a  Soul."  The  cantata  is 
founded  on  La  Motte  Fouque's  beautiful  and  pathetic  story 
"  Undine,"  wherein  is  fabled  that  a  lovely  water  maiden  being 
seen  and  beloved  by  a  Knight  loves  in  return,  and  being  married 
to  him  thereby  obtains  a  soul.  Through  her  Knight's  folly  she 
is  ultimately  compelled  to  return  to  her  watery  realm,  and 
he.  is  left  to  lament  her  loss.  The  cantata  has  been  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  Granville  Humphreys. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 

Sir  W.  J.  SINCLAIR  read  a  paper  on  "  George  Buchanan,  the 
Scottish  Historian  and  Poet,"  the  fourth  centenary  of  whose 
birth  is  about  to  be  celebrated  in  Scotland.  Buchanan  was  one 


of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Highly  cultured,  a 
Latin  scholar,  and  composer  in  Latin  of  much  elegant  verse,  he 
was  also  a  historian,  politician,  and  religious  reformer.  As  tutor 
he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Courts  of  Portugal  and  France, 
becoming  in  Paris  acquainted  with  the  future  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  In  Portugal,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  it  was  but  recently  that  a  full  report  of  his  trial  by  that 
dread  body  was  discovered.  It  is  of  remarkable  interest,  for 
the  light  it  sheds  on  the  life  and  opinions  of  Buchanan  and 
his  time.  Professor  P.  Hume  Brown  has  written  and  is  about 
to  publish  a  short  popular  biography  of  Buchanan.  It  will 
put  an  end  for  ever,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  dishonourable  legends 
which  cling  to  Buchanan.  All  that  Scotsmen  of  a  certain 
class,  the  humbler  and  least  refined,  knew  about  their  great 
countryman  for  many  generations  was  derived  from  a  chap- 
book  once  in  great  demand,  entitled  "  The  witty  and  entertain- 
ing exploits  of  George  Buchanan,  the  King's  Fule."  Professor 
Brown's  booklet  tells  the  wonderful  events  of  Buchanan's  life 
and  his  services  to  learning  and  to  Scotland  in  a  charming 
and  attractive  manner.  This  should,  and  doubtless  will,  place 
him  in  men'-s  minds  on  the  high  pedestal  he  deserves. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1906. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNBR,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

THE     THOMAS    GREENWOOD    LIBRARY    FOR 
LIBRARIANS. 

The  Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries  have  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood  a  most  magnificent  donation. 
This  gift  is  "  The  Thomas  Greenwood  Library  for  Librarians," 
containing  at  present  nearly  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  Mr. 
Greenwood's  intention  to  provide,  by  a  generous  endowment, 
for  the  future  extension  of  what  is  already  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mr.  Greenwood's  idea  has 
been  to  bring  together  a  library  of  such  books  as  may  be  of 
professional  service  to  librarians.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
gathered  the  writings  of  the  great  bibliographers,  Brunet,  Watt, 
De  Bure,  David  Clement,  and  a  host  of  others.  Here  are  not 
only  the  extensive  writings  of  Dibdin  and  Querard,  but  smaller 
monographs  including  a  long  series  of  the  essays  in  which 


Gabriel  Peignot  expended  much  of  his  varied  erudition.  Long 
sets  of  periodicals  from  the  severe  "  Jugemens  des  Savans  "  to 
the  ornate  "  Livre  "  contain  a  world  of  out-of-the-way  informa- 
tion. There  area  great  number  of  bibliographies  of  individual 
authors,  including  Coleridge,  Moliere,  Ruskin,  Browning, 
Rossetti,  and  others.  Various  special  classes  of  authors  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  bibliographers,  and  here  are  lists  of 
books  written  by  Quakers,  English  Catholics,  civil  servants,  etc. 
Many  authors  have  tried  to  conceal  their  identity  by  the 
adoption  of  fictitious  names,  or  by  issuing  their  books  without 
their  names.  Bibliographers  have  always  taken  a  pleasure  in 
revealing  such  secrets,  and  here  are  a  score  of  books  in  Latin, 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  other  languages  in  which  the 
mask  is  taken  away  and  the  true  author  revealed.  Querard 
was  especially  happy  in  such  investigations,  and  his  "  Super- 
cheries "  are  indispensable  to  the  serious  student  of  French 
literature.  Mr.  Greenwood  has  also  collected  books  like  the 
"  English  Catalogue  "  and  the  "  Bibliographic  de  la  France," 
which  record  the  publications  of  particular  countries.  Recent 
years  have  witnessed  a  great  development  in  bibliographical 
research,  and  the  result  is  to  be  found  in  books  dealing  with 
what  has  been  written  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  from 
angling  to  pellagra.  He  who  wants  a  guide  to  the  literature 
of  cookery,  or  of  Buddhism,  of  Japan,  or  of  Sanskrit,  can  be 
aided  by  Mr.  Greenwood's  collection. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  bringtogetherthecatalogues 
issued  by  the  great  public  libraries,  such  as  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Bodleian,  etc.,  nor 
have  the  smaller  libraries  escaped  attention,  as  catalogues  from 
Reykavik,  Capetown,  and  many  other  places  will  show.  Private 
libraries  are  strongly  represented  often,  it  is  a  regret  to  notice, 
by  the  sale  catalogues  which  record  their  dispersal.  Every 
question  of  library  economy,  foundation,  architecture,  govern- 
ment, and  administration  is  represented  on  the  shelves  of 
"  The  Thomas  Greenwood  Library."  The  general  questions 
relating  to  reading,  whether  for  recreation  or  study,  are 
discussed  in  various  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Although  the  distinction  between  printed  and  manuscript 
books  is  purely  formal,  yet  it  is  convenient,  and,  speaking 
broadly,  each  appeals  to  a  different  class.  The  Greenwood 
Library  is  rich  in  its  collection  of  catalogues  of  MSS. 
It  has  also  actual  specimens  of  the  beautiful  works  of 
the  monks,  who  before  the  invention  of  printing  kept  the  lamp 
of  learning  burning — sometimes,  perhaps,  with  an  obscured 


light — in  the  monastic  houses.  Apart  from  these  may  be 
named  a  fragment  of  a  Coptic  uncial  papyrus.  A  wealth  of 
books  about  printing,  both  in  its  historical  and  in  its  practical 
aspects,  has  been  provided,  as  also  of  those  relating  to  engraving 
and  the  arts  by  which  books  are  made  beautiful.  A  number  of 
the  volumes  have  come  from  famous  libraries  and  bear  the 
ex-libris  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  many  famous 
persons.  The  literature  of  prohibited  books  has  not  been 
forgotten,  and  the  "  Indexes  "  are  here  in  considerable  variety. 
Almost  every  kind  of  literary  curiosity  is  represented,  books 
printed  on  rice  paper,  books  printed  on  vellum,  great  folios 
like  those  of  Montf  aucon,  and  a  tiny  volume  that  ranks  amongst 
the  smallest  books  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  classical  writers  on  bibliography,  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  accumulated  many  volumes  which  may  be 
regarded  as  object-lessons  in  the  physical  art  of  literature. 
Thus  there  are  specimens  of  MSS.  on  papyrus,  vellum,  and 
paper.  Amongst  these  is  a  Spanish  "  Carta  Executoria  de 
Hidalguia  "  dated  1586  and  containing  illuminated  miniatures. 
There  is  a  revolving  Sanskrit  MS.  of  great  beauty,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the  characters  in  which  it  is 
written.  As  a  modern  example  of  illumination  Frances 
Martindale's  copy  of  Tennyson's  "  Lady  of  Shalott  "  should  be 
named.  In  contrast  with  this  is  a  Book  of  Hours  of  the 
fifteenth  century  with  fifteen  miniatures.  One  of  the  paintings 
represents  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  Christ  child  over  the 
river.  The  book  ends  with  an  "  Orison  a  son  bon  angele."  A 
thirteenth  century  MS.  contains  the  "  Legenda  "  of  St  Bona 
of  Pisa.  A  Hebrew  MS.  may  also  be  named.  A  folio  volume 
has  been  filled  with  fragments  of  ancient  writing,  including 
one  that  is  said  to  be  as  early  as  the  "  Codex  Alexandrinus." 

There  are  curious  specimens  of  early  English  and  Dutch 
books,  with  the  chains  by  which  they  were  attached  to  the 
reading  shelves  of  the  old  libraries.  A  desk  has  been  con- 
structed by  which  this,  probably  the  oldest  method  of  arranging 
printed  books  for  public  use,  is  exemplified.  Mr.  Greenwood 
has  included  many  fine  specimens  of  the  bookbinder's  art. 
Amongst  modern  bindings  a  copy  of  Pollock's  "  Dante "  may 
be  named  on  account  of  the  water-colour  drawing  which 
decorates  the  fore-edge  of  the  volume.  This  beautiful  and 
costly  form  of  ornament  appears  to  be  coming  again  into 
favour  with  book  collectors.  Another  fine  example  of  this  art 
is  a  copy  of  "  Lady  Russell's  Letters,  1801."  There  are  various 
specimens  of  fine  bindings,  including  a  copy  of  Rhodocanaki's 
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"  Life  of  Gorresius,"  bound  by  Bedford.  Not  only  are  there 
here  those  of  the  present  and  the  past,  but  there  is  a  beautiful 
copy  in  a  fine  binding  of  the  Guild  of  Women-binders' 
"  Bindings  of  To-morrow."  The  variety  of  design  and 
execution  is  noteworthy,  and  the  work  of  a  Persian  may  be 
compared  with  the  triumphs  achieved  by  English  and  French 
binders. 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  collection,  many 
books  that  are  scarce  and  seldom  seen.  The  rarity  of  horn  books 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  collectors.  There  is  here  a  remarkably 
fine  example  in  ivory.  Several  folios  and  quartos  have  been 
filled  with  fragments  of  early  printed  books,  including  many 
pieces  that  have  been  rescued  from  bindings.  There  are  also 
specimens  from  the  presses  of  Aldus  and  other  famous  printers. 
Some  collectors  are  fond  of  tiny  volumes,  and  a  veritable  thumb 
book  is  "  Les  Petits  Montagnards,"  issued  in  1822.  These 
pigmy  books  are  objects  of  great  curiosity,  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  mighty  folios  to  be  found  in  the  same  collection 
— as,  for  instance,  the  fine  specimen  of  Oriental  printing 
containing  the  "  Grant'h,"  the  sacred  scripture  of  the  Sikhs. 
Certain  book-lovers  enlarge  books  of  which  they  are  specially 
fond  by  the  addition  of  illustrations.  Thus  John  Britton's 
"  Autobiography  "  has  been  "  grangerised  "  and  extended  to 
four  large  folio  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  prints,  autograph 
letters,  and  other  material.  There  is  a  monograph  on  this  cult 
of  "  privately  illustrated  books  "  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Treadwell,  which 
was  privately  printed  in  1892. 

Illustrated  books  have  naturally  attracted  attention,  and 
there  are  here  Bartsch,  Nagler,  the  publications  of  the  Societe 
Calcographique,  and  many  others,  to  show  the  course  of  pictorial 
art  as  applied  to  books  in  successive  ages.  A  folio  manuscript 
contains  "  Notes  of  the  Career  of  an  Artist " — Joseph  Wood,  a 
pupil  of  Lawrence,  who  has  here  shown  his  remarkable  skill 
in  caligraphy  as  well  as  in  water-colour  drawing.  Here  also 
is  a  large  folio  of  characteristic  Indian  drawings.  Some 
facsimiles  of  MSS.  deserve  attention.  They  range  from  such 
specimens  of  aboriginal  art  as  the  Maya  Codex  to  that  Grimani 
Missal  which  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
The  original  is  regarded  as  the  finest  work  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  There  are  collections  of  portraits  of  authors,  printers, 
booksellers,  etc.  Mr.  W.  H.  Allnutt's  materials  for  a  "  History 
of  English  Provincial  Printing"  fill  eight  folio  volumes,  .and 
there  are  other  MS.  collections  of  the  industrious  bibliographer. 

It  is  impossible  within  any  reasonable  space  to  give  an  idea 
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of  the  wealth,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  collection  which,  by 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries,  and  which  is, 
under  suitable  regulations,  to  be  available  not  only  to  those 
who  are  in  our  city,  but  to  librarians  and  students  elsewhere. 
The  mere  money  cost  goes  into  the  thousands,  and,  in  addition, 
there  has  been  brought  to  the  task  of  collecting  knowledge,  tact, 
and  perseverance.  When  catalogued  and  arranged,  the  collection, 
for  guidance  in  any  of  the  varied  fields  of  bibliographical 
research,  will  be  found  invaluable. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  contributed  the  paper  which  follows:  — 

THE    SKYLARK    IN    POETRY. 

Early  in  the  present  month,  the  month  of  St.  Valentine  and 
the  mating  of  birds,  there  chanced  one  of  those  days,  clear, 
balmy,  and  prophetic,  it  would  seem,  of  coming  spring.  I 
had  passed  through  the  dimness  of  the  woods  and  out  into  the 
open  glebe-land  beyond.  Though  the  year  was  still  very 
young,  the  earth  was  already  exhaling  a  welcome  smell  of 
springing  life,  albeit  of  green  there  was  little  visible  yet  save 
the  grass,  and  the  burgeoning  leaf-buds  of  elder  and  woodbine 
in  the  adjoining  coppice.  Meagre  enough  beauty  this  for 
one's  eyes ;  but,  for  one's  ears,  there  prevailed  unstinted 
gladness. 

From  the  soft  blue  of  the  upper  heavens  a  lark  was  flinging 
down  its  full  song  in  a  mist  of  tremulous  notes.  So  high  had 
the  songster  soared  that  I  had  some  ado  in  discovering  the 
tiny  palpitating  speck  above  me  For  four  long  minutes  there 
rained  down  a  continuous  stream  of  melody,  then  the  warbler 
began  to  descend — not  that  this  was  perceptible  to  my  vision ; 
I  recognized  it,  rather,  from  the  slight  change  in  the  motif  of 
the  bird's  song.  How  many,  I  wonder,  parenthetically,  are 
able  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  ascending  and 
descending  forms  of  the  lark's  song?  It  took  me  years  of 
attentive  listening  before  I  could  distinguish  one  from  the 
other ;  but,  when  the  lesson  was  once  learnt,  mistake  ever 
afterwards  became  impossible. 

Again  and  again  the  singer  rose,  each  time,  as  it  seemed, 
fluttering  higher  and  higher,  and  scattering  abroad,  fountain- 
like,  its  happy  music.  What  thoughts,  what  dreams,  crowded 
into  one's  mind!  as  the  eye  followed  the  beat  of  those  quivering 
wings  and  the  tar  thrilled  with  the  ecstatic  strains  that  fell 
from  the  singer's  swelling  throat.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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lark's  song  is  essentially  a  song  for  youth ;  but,  in  these  later 
years,  there  appears  to  creep  into  its  joyousness  something  of 
the  moan  of  the  dove:  there  is  for  me  a  recurrent  undertone 
ever  chaunting — 

0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 


But  this  at  the  moment  was  not  my  main  reflection ;  my 
memory,  instead,  turned,  and  returned,  to  what  some  of  our 
poets  have  thought  and  sung  about  this  glad  minstrel,  the 
skylark. 

First  of  all  there  came  into  my  mind,  of  course,  those  beauti- 
ful, reverent,  and  imperishable  lines  of  Shelley,  "  To  a  Sky- 
lark "— 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar, 
And  soaring  ever  singest. 

I  know  not  what  music  haunts  these  phrases,  but  surely  it 
was  inspired  by  the  lark  itself.  Then,  when  similes  seem  to 
fail,  the  poet  exclaims — 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 

A  high  value,  indeed,  to  set  upon  the  "  clear  keen  joyance  " 
of  the  lark's  song.  Elsewhere  we  have  put  into  unforgettable 
strains  that  wistful  sadness  which  always  accompanies  that 
which  is  most  enthralling  to  eye  or  ear ;  the  unspeakable  in 
nature  or  art. 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell 

Of  saddest  thought. 
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"  Siete  satis f atto  ?"  asks  the  spectre  at  San  Lorenzo.  Any- 
how the  world  is  well  satisfied  with  the  song  that  enshrines 
the  praise  of  the  skylark.  Whatever  else  may  fade  from  the 
minds  of  men  that  Shelley  has  written,  this  paean  will  live 
so  long  as  a  lark  shall  soar  into  heaven's  blue.  It  may  not 
be  within  mortal's  power  "  to  add  a  sweetness  to  the  violet," 
but  it  may  be  claimed  that  in  this  case  an  added  and  exquisite 
charm  has  been  lent  to  the  song  of  the  lark. 

Perhaps  no  line,  in  relation  to  the  skylark,  has  been  more 
frequently  quoted  than  the  one  from  "  In  Memoriam  "- 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Tennyson's  natural  history  never  falters  either  in  love  or 
correctness,  yet  he  has  no  separate  lyric  to  the  skylark.  He 
has  songs  to  the  throstle,  the  blackbird,  the  wrens,  the  owl,  the 
eagle,  the  swan,  and  even  the  goose,  but  the  lark  has  no  dis- 
tinct poem  devoted  to  it,  though  of  reference  there  is  no 
paucity.  In  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter  "  he  says  : 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  its  notes  for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  neared 
His  happy  home,  the  ground. 

This  may  not  be  great  praise,  but  it  is  faithful  observation, 
for  the  lark  does  hurriedly  crowd  its  notes  just  before  it 
becomes  silent  and  drops.  There  is  a  wild  prodigality,  too,  in 
the  trillings  of  the  lark's  upward  flight,  which  Tennyson  hits 
off  well  in  "  The  Progress  of  Spring  "- 

Up  springs  the  lark,  gone  wild  to  welcome  her. 

Standing  in  close  proximity  to,  if  not,  indeed,  abreast  of, 
the  favourite  line  of  Tennyson's,  we  find  Shakespeare's  often- 
quoted  line  from  "  Cymbeline  " — 

Hark,  hark,  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  a  similar  phrase  to  the  foregoing 
was  used  by  John  Lyly,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare's,  who, 
referring  to  the  lark,  puts  it  thus : 

Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  clasps  her  wings 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
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Speaking  of  the  "  morn  not  waking "  reminds  one  of  an 
occasionally  quoted  line  by  Hurdis,  the  author  of  "  The  Village 
Curate  " : 

Rise  with  the  lark  and  with  the  lark  to  bed. 

Here,  also,  we  may  mention  another  well-known  quotation 
taken  from  Sir  William  Davenant — 

The  lark  now  leaves  his   wat'ry  nest 
And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings. 

Turning  now  to  Wordsworth,  we  find,  as  we  might  expect 
from  the  poet-priest  of  Nature,  that  the  lark  suffers  no  sort 
of  neglect  at  his  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wordsworth  has 
two  separate  and  distinct  compositions  concerned  with  the 
skylark.  Indeed,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  with  one 
whose  ear  was  so  perfectly  attuned  alike  to  Nature's  slightest 
whispers  and  her  grandest  harmonies — he,  of  all  men,  could 
not  have  remained  unmoved  under  the  spell  of  a  lark's  song. 

Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  ! 

For  thy  song,  lark,  is  strong ; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds ! 

Singing,  singing, 
With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 

Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind  ! 

The  poet  in  these  lines  seems  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  the  bird's  ascending  canticle,  and  sooth, 
the  joy-compelling  strain  in  the  lark's  upward-flying  cadences 
is  irresistible. 

Then  there  is  the  other  skylark  poem  commencing — 

Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky, 

and  which  takes  on  more  of  the  guise  of  a  moral  reflection. 
These  lines,  I  think,  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  descend- 
ing form  of  the  lark's  song,  for,  in  them,  one  finds  less  of  the 
impatient,  simple,  gladness,  and  more  of  a  deep-hearted  under- 
strain.  Moreover,  in  these  verses,  the  poet  gives  the  lark  a 
place  even  above  the  nightingale,  and  makes  it  a  type  of  those 
of  the  wise,  who,  though  they  soar,  never  roam  beyond  the 
connecting  points  of  home  and  heaven. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  lark's  song  upon  the 
desires  of  our  nature-loving  poets,  one  example  from  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  must  suffice : 

Light  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea, 

Emblem  of  happiness 

Blessed  is  thy  dwelling  place, 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee. 

This  last  line,  which  also  forms  the  concluding  line  of  the 
last  verse,  contains  a  spirit  of  longing,  expressed  by  many  of 
the  poets,  to  be  with  the  lark  at  its  sources  of  rapture.  The 
idea  is  somehow  reminiscent  of  Khayyam's  quatrain  which 
ends — 

and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  ! 

Whatever  the  lark's  song  may  be  to-day,  to  American 
ears,  at  the  time  when  Longfellow  penned  his  allusions  to  it, 
the  trill  "  at  heaven's  gate "  must  have  been  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, for  the  skylark  has  but  recently  been  introduced  into 
America.  I  question  if  the  poet  ever  heard  the  songster  on  his 
native  soil.  He  speaks  of  the  music  of  the  lark  as  a  "  rounde- 
lay," which  it  certainly  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term.  In  his  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn "  the  poet  asks : 
Whether  it  is  possible  that  anyone  could  prefer  the  melancholy 
hurdy-gurdies  of  locust  and  grasshopper  to  the  whirr  "  of 
meadow  lark  and  its  roundelay?  "  To  the  minds  of  Shelley  or 
Wordsworth  such  an  idea  could  never  have  chanced.  In  other 
passages,  in  which  the  lark  is  mentioned  by  Longfellow,  it  is 
generally  associated  with  the  linnet,  as — 

Sang  the  lark  and  linnet 
From  the  meadows  green. 

Lack  of  time  compels  me  to  pass  over  many  allusions  to  the 
skylark  to  be  found  in  the  long  roll  of  our  minor  poets.  I 
cannot,  however,  conclude  this  hasty  survey  without  a  brief 
reference  to  Thomson,  the  singer  of  "  The  Seasons."  In  this 
production,  if  anywhere,  one  would  think  that  the  "  Pilgrim 
of  the  Sky"  would  figure  largely.  But,  although  it  is  related 
of  Thomson  that  he  would  listen  for  an  hour  together  to  the 
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singing  of  the  nightingale,  he  gives  us  slight  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  lark's  song  afforded  him  any  great  delight. 
In  the  opening  lines  of  "  Spring  "  we  find  him  speaking  of 
the  "  soaring  lark  "  whose  carollings  he  describes  as  a  "  simple 
song  "  that  cheers  the  horses  at  the  plough.  In  the  same  work 
he  exclaims — 

Up  springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn. 

And,  again,  in  "  The  Morning  in  the  Country,"  he  tells  that — 

The  early  larks  their  morning  tribute  pay 
And,  in  shrill  notes,  salute  the  blooming  day. 

One  can  hardly  understand  the  scant  praise  accorded  to 
the  "  Joy  Divine  "  of  the  skylark's  song,  by  a  poet  who  could 
thus  implore  of  the  nightingale : 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales !  oh  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse  ! 

In  much  of  the  natural  phenomena  in  Thomson's  "  Seasons  " 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  stilted  and  conventional,  and 
among  such,  I  am  afraid,  we  must  place  his  references  to  the 
music  of  the  birds.  Even  our  present  poet  laureate  displays  a 
greater  appreciation  of  lark-melody,  for,  though  he  says  "  The 
cuckoo  taught  me  how  to  laugh,  the  nightingale  to  mourn,"  he 
also  gives  it  that  the  skylark's  strain  is  "  most  sweet,  most 
satisfying." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention  to  two  singular 
inaccuracies  which  appear  in  quite  a  number  of  the  poets  who 
make  reference  to  the  lark  and  its  song.  The  first,  is  the  error 
of  ascribing  the  song  of  the  lark  to  the  hen  bird,  and  the 
second  is  the  practice  of  using  the  term  shrill  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  tone  of  the  song  itself.  In  respect  of  the  former  of 
these  mistakes,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  slip-shod 
knowledge  should  have  been  the  lot  of  such  men  as  Thomson, 
for  instance.  Yet  he  perpetuates  the  same  error  when  allud- 
ing to  the  nightingale — "  She  sings  her  sorrows  through  the 
night."  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  employment 
of  the  adjective  "  shrill  "  is  inapt,  unless  the  word  formerly 
meant  something  different  to  what  it  does  to-day.  The  lark's 
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notes  have  carrying  power  it  is  true,  for  on  a  still  day  in  mid- 
country  I  have  heard  the  lark's  ascending  song  quite  a  mile 
away,  but  that  the  notes  are  shrill,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is 
incorrect.  The  strains  may  not  be  as  ravishing  as  those  of  the 
nightingale,  nor  as  mellow  as  those  of  the  blackbird,  but  they 
are  rich  and  beautiful,  and  contain  not  one  shrill  tone  in 
their  whole  gamut.  I  take  it  that  this  qualifying  epithet  is 
simply  a  poetic  convenience  and  has  been  borrowed  by  one 
bard  from  another,  not  taken  ab  ovo  from  nature. 

But  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  cavil  over  these  little  literary 
inconsistencies :  of  what  importance  are  they  compared  with 
the  soul  that  underlies  them,  or  of  what  consequence  are  they 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  song  still  echoes  in  the  "  living 
blue"  unaltered  and  indescribably  sweet?  Long  since,  too, 
have  I  ceased  to  yearn  for  those  things  which  adorn  the 
naturalist's  cabinet  or  swell  the  bulk  of  his  hortus  siccus. 
Rather,  I  would  embalm  the  memories  of  these  "  joys  for 
ever  "  and  place  them  within  the  folds  of  my  heart,  there  to 
abide  quietly,  just  as  the  poets'  thoughts  of  the  skylark  are 
enshrined  within  the  quiet  pages  of  their  books. 

So  it  may  be — 

When  we  are  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  we  would  forget, 

when  the  homing  way  is  lonely  or  we  sit  in  our  darkened 
rooms,  then,  I  say,  it  may  be  that  our  hearts  will  yield  up 
their  treasures,  and  lo !  life  is  once  more  a  primrose  path, 
its  margins  carpeted  with  blue,  and  the  heavens  that  vault  it 
resonant  with  "  sightless  songs." 


Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  drew  attention  to  the  bicentenary  of  the 
death  of  John  Evelyn,  the  famous  diarist,  which  would  fall  on 
February  27,  and  exhibited  a  copy  of  Evelyn's  "  Kalendarium 
Hortense,  or  Gardener's  Almanac,"  published  in  the  year  of 
his  death.  Two  new  editions  of  the  "  Diary "  are  projected 
in  celebration  of  the  bicentenary. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  paper  on  "  Madame  de  Sevigne." 


MONDAY,  MAR^H  5,  1906. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Robert  Bloomfield," 
and  also  drew  attention  to  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
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Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  which  falls  on  March  6.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  actual  year  of  her  birth, 
1809  being  usually  mentioned.  But  the  discovery  of  the  record 
of  her  baptism  conclusively  proves  that  the  centenary  is  rightly 
being  celebrated  in  the  present  year.  At  the  Reference  Library 
in  King  Street  there  has  been  gathered  together  a  number  of 
objects  of  interest  relative  to  Mrs.  Browning  and  her  writings, 
and  they  are  on  exhibition  in  the  cases  in  the  Entrance  Hall. 
A  series  of  engraved  portraits  ranging  from  her  ninth  year 
to  the  year  of  her  death  give  some  idea  of  what  manner  of 
person  she  was.  Following  these  come  a  number  of  views 
showing  places  associated  with  the  poetess  in  England  and 
Italy.  There  are  also  facsimiles  of  her  handwriting,  of  title 
pages  of  some  of  her  books,  and  copies  of  first  editions  of  others. 
The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  a  paper  on  "  Nicholas  Ferrar,  of 
Little 


MONDAY,  MARCH  12,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNBE  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NBWBIGGING  read  the  short  paper  which  follows : 

THE    ENGLISH    SPRING. 

0,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there ! 

Sang  the  poet,  when  he  was  sunning  himself  in  mid-Italy. 
Some  people  are  never  content;  they  would  fain  flit  from  one 
Paradise  to  another  like  birds  or  butterflies  on  the  wing. 
I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  I  confess  that 
I  have  but  little  sympathy  with  them.  In  my  view,  no  man, 
nor  woman  either  for  that  matter,  deserves  to  enjoy  the  gift 
and  glory  of  England's  April  unless  he  or  she  has  faced  the 
rigours  of  the  English  Winter. 

But  although  my  text  is  the  well-known  lines  from  Browning, 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  referring  to  him,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  circumstances  that  necessitated  his  sojourn  abroad, 
but  rather  to  countless  numbers  of  other  absentees  who  virtually 
echo,  the  same  sentiment  without  the  justification  the  poet  was 
entitled  to  urge.  A  full-bodied  Englishman  who,  on  the  advent 
of  Winter,  hurries  away  from  his  country  to  sun  himself 
under  Southern  skies,  and  when  the  said  Winter  is  past  breaks 
out  into,  "  0,  to  be  in  England  in  April !"  is,  to  my  thinking, 
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something  of  a  humbug.  There  is  an  impertinence  about  the 
wish  when  expressed  under  the  conditions  named  that  raises 
contempt  in  honest  hearts.  A  modest  renegade,  instead  of 
blurting  out,  "  0,  to  be  in  England  in  April  1"  so  that  all  the 
world  and  his  wife  might  hear,  would  be  more  likely,  on 
the  advent  of  April,  to  slink  back  to  his  country  quietly  and 
unobserved ! 

The  true  patriot  is  he — assuming  that  he  is  young  and 
strong,  and  most  men  are  young  and  strong  till  they  are  well 
over  sixty — who  bravely  and  cheerily  faces  the  English  climate 
in  all  weathers,  unflinchingly  performing  his  duties  at  home, 
attending  to  his  business;  doing  his  town's  work;  promoting 
the  common  good ;  caring  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  alleviation 
of  Winter  poverty ;  striving  to  secure  the  conditions  of  healthy 
life  in  the  Motherland ;  fulfilling  his  ministerial  and  profes- 
sional duties  whilst  fronting  the  chilling  winds,  the  pelting 
rains  and  the  drifting  snows — realising  the  fact  that  a  touch 
of  Winter  makes  us  kin — who,  day  in  and  day  out,  does  his 
part  in  building  up  the  greatness  of  his  country — not  those 
who  slink  away  South  when  the  winds  begin  to  whistle  chill  at 
home,  "  to  whom  this  Island  is  only  a  temporary  resting  place, 
and  Italy,  Egypt  or  Africa  their  Summer  garden."* 

They  run  away  ere  the  Wintry  day 
And  bid  the  rest  keep  fighting. 

I  maintain  that  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  wish  under 
the  circumstances  is  artificial  and  querulous,  undeserving  of 
admiration  or  response.  I  have  no  love  for  your  periodic 
absentees.  Take  soundings  of  the  tribe,  measure  the  depth  of 
their  patriotism,  and  you  will  find  that,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  they  are  dangerously  shallow.  And  yet,  hear  them 
boast !  You  might  almost  be  deceived  into  thinking  they  are 
the  very  salt  of  their  country — that  there  are  no  patriots  but 
themselves.  It  is  their  own  precious  skin,  not  so  much  their 
country  and  its  people,  they  care  for. 

Notwithstanding  their  pretensions,  I  submit  that  they  have 
never  grasped,  and  do  not  understand,  the  conditions  of  our 
Island  home  life,  its  cares,  its  joys,  its  vicissitudes ;  the  pressing 
questions  that  wait  solution  within  its  borders.  All  the  same, 
they  are  forward  with  their  expression  of  opinion.  Their's  is 
a  high-and-mighty  attitude  that  dispenses  with  any  intimate 

*  Heine,  with  a  difference. 
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knowledge  of  our  insular  wants,  needs  and  aspirations.  They 
boast  of  a  broader  vision  than  ours,  and  chant  the  praises  of 
another  world  of  interests  than  those  we  cherish.  Their  eyes 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  spite  of  this,  their  intellectual 
view,  instead  of  being  broadened  is  narrowed,  for  the  inevitable 
result  of  periodic  absence  begets  chronic  indifference  of 
character,  and  coddles  a  man  into  caring  only  for  his  own 
carcase.  Neither,  as  a  rule,  has  travel  made  them  modest. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  exaggerated  and  punctuated  whatever 
of  cool  assurance  they  originally  possessed. 

To  be  in  England  in  April  is  a  privilege  too  precious  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  blatant  absentee  whose  gratification  of  self  is 
the  predominant  object  of  his  life.  Were  I  a  law-maker  I 
would  exclude  all  such  full-blooded  persistent  Winter  aliens 
from  our  shores  save  on  good  and  sufficient  cause  shown  for 
their  periodical  desertion  of  the  homeland.  Certainly,  the 
least  punishment  I  should  inflict  would  be  disfranchisement. 

"  Are  the  grapes  sour  ?"  asks  my  friend  Dryasdust,  who  is 
always  lying  in  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  airing  his  sarcastic 
humour. 

No !  I  repel  the  insinuation.  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  sour  grapes  on  my  part,  but  of  honest 
citizenship  and  manliness  on  the  part  of  full-blooded  poets  and 
others  who  leave  their  country  and  its  people  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Winter,  to  disport  themselves  in  milder  climes. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Shakespeare  has  it,  that — 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits, 

but,  let  us  venture  to  add  by  way  of  pendant  (if  one  may  be 
so  bold),  that — 

A  chronic  absence  ill  the  man  befits. 

It  is  well,  of  course,  that  a  young  man  should  see  something 
of  the  world  outside  of  his  own  country  before  he  settles  down 
to  the  strenuous  work  of  life.  Neither  in  riper  years  is  he  to 
be  debarred  from  wandering  afield.  Nor  is  any  stigma  to  be 
cast  on  the  aged  worker  who  seeks  rest  and  warmth  abroad, 
nor  on  the  occasional  wanderer  for  health's  sake.  We  shall 
not  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  these.  We  are  dealing  with 
renegades,  who,  in  full  health  and  strong  of  frame,  periodically 
and  persistently  shirk  the  obvious  Winter  duties  that  lie  at 
their  door.  After  all,  we  can  do  without  them.  Let  them  go  ! 
but  take  care  they  be  assessed  at  their  full  value. 
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Very  different  the  case  of  the  involuntary  exile  in  his  distant 
home  as  he  remembers  the  scenes  of  his  past  days  in  the  old 
country,  and  the  picture  of  youthful  spring  joys  rises  up  before 
his  mental  vision.  The  desire  to  realise  once  more  the  delights 
of  the  English  Spring,  the  yearnings  of  his  heart  for  the  home 
where  his  youthful  years  were  spent;  the  well-remembered 
glories  of  that  season  which,  above  all  others,  is  graven  upon 
the  tablets  of  his  memory  with  all  its  sweet  choristers  and 
dancing  daffodils.  These  are  feelings  with  which  we  can 
sympathise  to  the  full,  whilst  reciprocating  the  hope  that  such 
genuine  and  natural  wishes  might  be  gratified. 

What  a  glorious  ten  weeks  we  have  from  the  middle  of  April 
through  May  and  June !  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  round 
world  of  Nature  to  equal  this  April,  May  and  June  under 
English  skies  when  the  shadow- waves  flit  o'er  the  sunlit  fields. 
What  a  wonderful  glow  in  the  early  hours  of  a  fine  morning 
in  Spring,  over  the  meadows,  the  trees,  the  waters,  with  just  a 
touch  of  frost  in  the  crisp,  exhilarating  air — not  severe  enough 
to  fret  the  tender  shoots.  The  enchanting  view  of  the  sun 
emerging  above  the  horizon ;  the  clouds  decked  in  glory  and  of 
surpassing  loveliness  with  their  ever-changing  lines  of  colour ; 
then  the  great  burst  of  sunshine  striking  the  hoar-frost  and  the 
dewdrops  into  diamonds  upon  the  green  robe  of  Mother  Earth ! 

What  a  decking  and  preening  and  prinking  of  the  year  to 
grace  the  Spring's  return.  Was  there  ever  such  garlanding  to 
herald  the  visit  of  a  monarch?  What  music  and  frolicsome 
delight  in  every  coppice,  and  hedgerow,  and  winding  lane ! 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

The  lilac  is  lavish  of  its  charms;  the  laburnum  hangs  out  its 
golden  festoons  swaying  in  the  south  wind.  Gay  wall-flowers 
deck  the  ancient  ruin,  and  the  bordered  garden  walks ;  every 
dingle  has  its  coverlet  of  primroses  and  bluebells.  There  are 
sweet  daisies  and  bright  buttercups  in  every  field ;  cowslips  and 
speedwell  and  blue-eyed  hyacinths  are  all  here;  the  thorn  puts 
on  its  flowery  garment  of  white  and  vermilion,  and  the  young 
leaves  breathe  out  their  perfumed  breath,  exhilarating  and 
life-giving. 

Far  aloft  on  the  dizzy  height  of  the  budding  elms  the  rooks 
are  holding  strange  Converse  as  they  weave  their  wicker  nests. 
The  twittering  swallows  are  busy  within  the  cottage  eaves  at 
early  morn :  — 
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High  soars  the  lark  amid  the  dazzling  sheen, 

Showering  a  flood  of  song  upon  the  ear; 
The  blackbird,  'neath  a  canopy  of  green, 

Pours  forth  his  matin  music  rich  and  clear; 

The  speckled  thrush  his  wild  notes  warbles  near ; 
The  goldfinch  on  the  tree  with  blossoms  crowned 

Awakes  rare  melody. 

Down  yonder  by  the  hedgerow  that  borders  the  copse  the  rabbit 
issues  from  its  burrow  and  frisks  and  gambols  among  the 
brown-green  grass,  or  sits  pricking  its  ears  as  though  listening 
to  the  carolling  of  the  birds ;  and  clear  overhead  comes  the  rich 
and  mellow  note  of  the  returned  wanderer.  The  rindling  stream 
runs  with  a  merrier  tinkle,  there  is  a  gathered  stateliness 
in  the  sweep  of  the  river,  and  the  fish  leap  joyously  out  of  the 
pool  like  streaks  of  silver  light  on  the  brown  face  of  the  waters. 
But  Spring's  delights  are  not  confined  to  the  subjects  of  the 
lower  creation ;  there  is  a  returning  tide  of  joy  in  human 
breasts;  youthful  hopes  rise  higher  and  glow  brighter.  The 
schoolboy's  afternoons  are  long  now  after  school  hours,  and  out 
he  brings  his  bag  of  marbles  and  the  magic  taw  in  which  he 
trusts  to  win  him  affluence  and  fame.  Scarcely  wots  he  yet, 
that,  as  in  the  battle  of  life,  skill  and  a  clear  head,  rather  than 
the  tools  he  handles,  are  the  ruling  factors  that  lead  to  success 
in  the  game.  His  sisters,  with  skipping-rope  or  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  awake  all  the  echoes  with  their  cheery  clack  of 
girlhood ;  whilst  nursing  mothers,  loitering  near  the  doorways, 
watch  the  merry  game  as  their  thoughts  wander  back  to  their 
own  girlish  days,  and  pleasant,  or  it  may  be  sweet-sad, 
remembrances  well  up  within  their  hearts.  At  this  season  we 
know  that  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love,  and  there  is  asprightlier  elasticity  in  his  step  and  bearing. 

The  old  man  takes  his  staff  and  fieldward  hies, 

Awhile  depressing  troubles  cease  to  wage, 

And  mem'ry  wanders  back  to  youth's  embroidered  page. 

The  returning  strength  and  duration  of  the  sunshine  is,  of 
course,  the  stimulating  factor  in  the  prodigality  of  reviving 
life  and  spirits  when 

All  the  secrets  of  the  Spring 

Move  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood. 
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Hearts  are  warmed  as  well  as  hedgerows  and  heaths,  and  each 
responds  in  its  animate  and  inanimate  way;  which  of  them  is 
the  more  responsive  it  were  hard  to  tell.  In  this  respect,  and 
at  this  time,  Man  and  Nature  are  in  closer  communion  than  at 
any  other  season. 

Curiously  enough,  the  very  fact  of  the  return  of  Spring  every 
year,  with  its  outburst  of  vegetation,  is  proof  that  Nature  in 
itself  is  inanimate.  It  has  no  will  of  its  own,  but  is  an 
instrument  being  played  on  by  invisible  fingers.  And  such 
music  is  given  out ! — the  harmony  of  form  and  colour,  and 
beauty,  and  sound,  with  a  grand  choral  commingling  of  the 
four. 

Occasionally  Winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May.  Then 
the  fruit-grower,  fearing  its  blighting  breath,  looks  anxiously 
towards  his  apple  and  other  blooms.  If  it  has  been  a  dry  frost 
he  knows  that  little  harm  is  done — it  is  the  frost  on  a  stilly 
night,  when  the  dew  is  heavy  on  leaf  and  flower,  that  works 
mischief.  It  were  well  in  such  case  that  the  husbandman  should 
be  able  to  take  his  misfortune  with  philosophic  resignation. 
The  budding  ash  trees  are  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  by  May 
frost.  We  shall  sometimes  see  them,  under  such  conditions, 
blasted  and  blackened  beyond  remedy  for  the  whole  year. 

In  his  "Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,"  the  poet — whether  John  Logan 
or  Michael  Bruce,  it  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose — thus 
apostrophises  the  bird:  — 

0,  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,  on  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

That  is  not  bad  as  a  flight  of  fancy,  but,  realised  de  facto  I  am 
afraid  that  the  unvarying  succession  of  Springs  with  no 
intervening  seasons  would  become  monotonous  in  time — and 
what  about  those  left  behind  to  do  the  work  of  the  year? 
Sentiment  without  the  guiding  hand  of  commonsense  is  apt  to 
gang  aft  agley.  But  I  am  no  iconoclast  at  heart,  and  so  let 
the  poet  have  his  say. 

The  cuckoo  (June  24th)  has  been  cuc-cuo-ing  it  strong  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  but  its  bilingual  note  is  changing 
to  a  triseme.  In  plain  words,  his  note  is  often  "  cu-cu-coo,"  a 
sure  sign  that  his  reign  is  nearly  over  and  he  and  his  mate  are 
about  to  leave  us.  The  old  proverb — 

At  the  first  cock  of  hay, 

Flies  the  cuckoo  away, 
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is  at  fault,  like  most  proverbs  when  construed  literally,  for 
the  hay  in  many  places  is  not  only  "  cocked,"  but  gathered  in, 
and  the  bird  is  still  with  us.  Whence  comes  it?  Where  goes 
it?  Its  coming  and  going,  I  opine,  are  still  something  of  a 
mystery  like  the  bird  itself. 


From   fairy  gardens,   known  to  none, 
He  brings  mysterious  fruits  and  flowers — 

The  things  of  some  serener  sun — 
Some  nature  more  benign  than  ours. 

One  thing  we  know :  the  cuckoo  comes  with  the  glory  of  the 
year,  and  the  glory  departs  with  it.  There  is  already  beginning 
to  be  a  hush  in  the  woods  and  in  the  hedgerows,  and  the 
quietude  of  Summer  is  nigh  upon  us. 

My  friend,  Dryasdust,  who  has  been  listening  impatiently  to 
my  desultory  talk,  is  nothing  if  not  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact;  therefore  I  make  no  comment  on  that  foolish  remark  of 
his,  uttered  or  muttered  sotto  voce,  on  the  subject  of  "  Spring 
poets "  and  "  Spring  cleaning."  His  idiosyncrasy  prefers  a 
calculation  to  any  survey  of  Nature  from  the  poetical  side,  and 
he  propounds  a  curious  question  :  "  How  many  cuckoos,  think 
you,  visit  our  shores  on  the  advent  of  Spring?" 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  estimate  with  anything 
like  exactness  the  number  of  these  birds  of  the  wandering  voice 
in  the  British  Isles  during  the  period  of  their  presence,  among 
us.  I  will  try  to  do  this.  Judging  from  observation  in  my 
own  neighbourhood  in  the  country,  I  conclude  that  there  are  at 
least  four  cuckoos,  male  and  female,  to  each  square  mile.  If 
this  estimate  holds  good,  as  an  average,  for  the  country  at 
large — and  I  don't  consider  it  an  exaggerated  figure  by  any 
means — then  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  number  of  these  curious 
visitors  of  ours.  Of  square  miles  in  the  British  Isles  there  are 
120,290,  and  this,  multiplied  by  4,  gives  us  481,160.  In  round 
figures,  say,  half  a  million.  The  advent  of  half  a  million 
visitors  and  their  departure  is  at  once  a  matter  for  supreme 
joy 'and  poignant  regret.  But,  after  all,  the  regret  is  but  a 
momentary  feeling.  A  yearful  of  cuckoos  would  take  the  gloss 
of  romance  from  the  bird,  and  that  would  be  a  grievous 
misfortune.  Better  go!  But  may  we  live  to  greet  you  again 
in  the  coming  time  !  Au  revoir! 
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PIERRE     CORNEILLE. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  referred,  in  an  interesting  and 
well-informed  speech,  to  the  coming  tercentenary  of  the  birth 
of  Pierre  Corneille  which  took  place  on  June  6,  1606.  Cor- 
neille  was  the  father  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  classic 
French  drama.  Though  at  the  outset  he  had  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  three  unities  which  had  been  erroneously  deduced 
from  Aristotle,  the  artificial  and  formal  tendency  of  the  period 
constrained  him,  early  in  his  career,  to  the  adoption  of  these 
rules.  It  was  the  more  strange  in  that  he  went  to  the  Spanish 
drama  for  some  of  his  subjects,  and  Spain,  like  England,  had 
in  drama  been  distinguished  by  freedom  from  such  restraints 
and  by  a  much  closer  touch  with  the  irregularity  and  variety 
of  actual  life.  The  characters  of  Corneille  were  not  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood.  They  were  abstractions  standing  for  high 
and,  not  infrequently,  sublime  human  qualities.  The  chief 
personage  stood  for  a  typical  virtue,  and  was  dehumanized 
by  his  inflexible,  austere,  and  infallible  devotion  to  the  virtue 
which  he  represented.  In  the  Cid  it  was  family  honour,  in 
Horace  it  was  patriotism,  in  Polyeucte  it  was  Christian 
martyrdom,  in  Cinna  it  was  magnanimity.  These  fine  quali- 
ties were  nobly  conceived,  and  the  course  of  the  story  was 
developed  in  noble  language,  but  the  severity  of  the  code  of 
rules  adopted  removed  the  drama  too  far  from  life.  The 
unity  of  time  required  that  the  action  should  be  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  unity  of  place  that  it  should  be  enacted  in  one 
scene  or  within  the  precincts  of  one  scene,  the  unity  of  action 
that  the  action  should  be  undisturbed  by  anything  that  was 
held  to  be  incongruous  by  a  mixture  of  comedy  with  tragedy 
or  by  any  incidents  diverging  from  the  main  theme.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  rules,  hardly  any  action  takes  place  before 
the  spectator.  The  chief  characters  have  confidents  who 
describe  the  action  that  takes  place  off  the  stage>  and  all  the 
characters  indulge  in  lengthy  monologues  which  now  seem 
frigid,  tedious,  and  unnatural.  No  violence  of  action  was 
permitted  o,n  the  stage,  and  if  a  murder  was  required  by  the 
story  it  mus^  needs  take  place  behind  the  scenes.  What  then 
is  the  attraction  to-day  of  these  plays?  It  abides  for  the 
student  in  his  Woset  rather  than  for  the  theatre-goer. 

The  drama,  most  of  all  the  arts,  needs  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  living  forces  of  the  day,  for,  in  some  sense,  it  is  the  most 
complex  of  them  all.  The  play  itself,  the  actor  who  interprets 
it,  and  the  spectator  are  needed  in  sympathetic  collaboration 
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before  the  thought  and  emotion  of  the  dramatist  can  be  ade- 
quately communicated.  As  times  change,  so  do  manners  and 
conventions.  The  strict  conventions  of  the  classic  French 
drama  are  remote  from  the  living  drama  of  to-day,  but 
Corneille's  plays  hold  an  interesting  place  in  literature.  They 
are  lofty  in  conception,  their  language  is  polished,  yet  strong, 
and  at  times  magnificent.  At  certain  tense  moments  of  the 
story  the  long  speeches  are  abandoned,  and  rapid  mono- 
syllables flash  from  lip  to  lip  instinct  with  passion  and 
singularly  expressive  of  the  thought  and  wit  of  the  moment. 
Moliere  remarked  that  Corneille  had  an  angel  by  his  side,  who 
sometimes  whispered  these  inspired  passages  to  him,  but  for- 
sook him  for  long  intermediate  periods.  The  criticism  is 
just  if  one  thinks  of  all  Corneille's  plays,  for  he  long  outlived 
his  popularity  and  continued  to  write  many  plays  of  inferior 
quality.  He  fell  into  neglect,  and  became  soured  and  dis- 
appointed. His  life  became  more  solitary,  and  like  so  many 
others  he  made  a  translation  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  which 
brought  him  in  more  money  than  his  plays.  He  was  granted 
a  small  pension,  payments  of  which  were  generally  in  arrear. 
Boileau  thought  him  to  be  miserly,  but  when  he  learned  that 
Corneille  was  in  want  and  that  his  pension'  had  long  been 
unpaid,  he  hastened  to  the  Minister  and  begged  that  his  own 
pension  might  be  given  to  his  friend. 

There  was  an  effective  reappearance  of  Corneille  when  he 
was  growing  old  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  collaborated  with 
Moliere  in  the  production  of  Psyche,  a  tragedy-ballet.  Moliere 
wrote  the  first  act  and  the  first  scene  of  the  second  and  third 
acts.  Quinault  contributed  verses  to  be  sung,  and  Corneille 
wrote  the  remainder  of  the  play.  It  included  the  sweetest 
verses  he  ever  wrote,  namely,  the  avowal  of  Psyche  of  her  love 
to  Cupid.  In  tenderness,  purity,  warmth,  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression they  rank  among  the  most  harmonious  lines  in 
French  poetry.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  disappointed 
old  man  who  had  raised  the  French  drama  from  a  low  to  so 
high  a  place,  who  had  wrought  tragedy  into  a  form  of  art 
distinguished  by  strength  and  beauty,  who  had  given  grace 
and  distinction  to  comedy,  still  able  to  feel  the  emotions  of 
youth  as  if  he  were  a  youth  of  twenty  with  the  blood  warmly 
coursing  through  his  veins  and  the  freshness  of  the  world 
opening  out  to  him. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  the  principal  paper,  under  the  title, 
"  The  Story  of  a  Famous  Trial :  Whistler  v.  Ruskin." 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  19,  1906. — The  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  TINSLET  PRATT  read  the  following  paper:  — 

A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Manchester  Quarterly  "  for  January,  1906, 
falls  foul  of  the  preface  to  a  pocket  edition  of  "  Selections 
from  the  Writings  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,"  in  which  the  Editor 
remarks  that  "  this  little  book  has  been  compiled,  not  for  the 
general  public,  but  for  that  lesser  one  that  loves  Stevenson 
and  calls  him  Master."  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with 
the  critic,  namely,  that  he  all-too-mildly  condemns  the  ridicu- 
lous words  of  this  Editor — words  which  would  assuredly  have 
stirred  the  midriff  of  the  author  of  "  Treasure  Island,"  could 
he  have  read  them  in  his  lifetime.  Stevenson,  after  much 
sweat  of  the  brow,  achieved  an  exquisite  literary  style  which 
has  indelibly  stamped  itself  upon  his  period,  and  has  in- 
fluenced all  the  best  romantic  fiction  published  since  his  chief 
works  were  given  to  the  world.  I  need  only  instance  such  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  whose  earlier  novels  were  un- 
doubtedly inspired  by  a  close  study  of  Stevenson's  manner  of 
writing.  One  gathers  from  Stevenson's  letters  that  his  books 
were  somewhat  painfully  produced.  He  was  no  English 
Dumas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  having  expressed  our 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  fine  results  achieved  under  such 
untoward  conditions,  it  remains  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
such  novels  as  Stevenson's,  full  of  the  salt  of  life,  could  have 
been  written  at  all  by  a  man  who  appears  to  have  laboured 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave  from  the  day  of  his  birth  until  the 
hour  of  his  final  dissolution  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

The  Stevenson  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  letters  is  a  man 
who,  conscious  of  being  master  of  a  fine  literary  style,  awaits 
with  some  impatience  an  instant  and  popular  success.  A 
barren  fame  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste.  He  craved  the 
material  rewards. of  literature.  And,  since  he  had  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  literary  work  and  still  remained 
comparatively  unknown,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  which  eventually  brought  him  both  fame  and 
fortune. 

In  May,  1878 — at  the  age  of  twenty-eight — Stevenson  issued 
his  first  book,  "  An  Inland  Voyage."  Also,  in  1877  and  1878, 
he  had  published  in  "  Temple  Bar  "  three  stories — two  of  which 
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were  afterwards  included  in  the  "  New  Arabian  Nights." 
"  Deacon  Brodie,"  too,  was  finished  in  1879.  In  this  year  he 
met  Mrs.  Osborne  in  France.  She  was  living  in  the  art- 
students'  quarter  of  Paris  with  her  daughter  and  young  son. 
Early  in  1879  Mrs.  Osborne  returned  to  California,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  Stevenson  (according  to  Mr.  Colvin)  deter- 
mined to  follow  her.  About  this  time  he  wrote  "  The  Pavilion 
on  the  Links,"  which  was  also  included,  at  a  later  date,  in  the 
"  New  Arabian  Nights." 

The  above  items  constitute  the  bulk  of  Stevenson's  literary 
output  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and,  at  a  later  date, 
when  he  had  achieved  success  and  could  lead  his  public  in 
chains,  this  is  how  he  looks  back  upon  that  dark  period  of 
his  life :  — 

"  I  was  thirty-one ;  I  was  the  head  of  a  family ;  I  had  lost 
my  health;  I  had  never  yet  paid  my  way — never  yet  made 
£200  a  year.  ...  I  was  indeed  very  close  on  despair;  but 
I  shut  my  mouth  hard  .  .  ." 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  a '  ray  of  sunlight  fell 
athwart  his  gloom,  and  a  good  fairy  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Japp,  LL.D.  Stevenson  had  published  an 
article  on  Thoreau,  in  "  Cornhill,"  which  was  read  by  Dr. 
Japp,  who  was  himself  somewhat  of  an  authority  on  the  re- 
cluse of  Concord,  and  he  had  already  published  a  book  on  that 
author.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Spectator," 
pointing  out  what  he  considered  were  certain  errors  in 
Stevenson's  essay.  This  brought  a  personal  letter  from 
Stevenson  (who  was  an  absolute  stranger  to>  Dr.  Japp)  thanking 
him  for  his  corrections  and  expressing  a  wish  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  Dr.  Japp  was  not  able  to  visit  Stevenson 
during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  but  he  followed  him  shortly 
afterwards  to  Braemar.  Here  Stevenson  was  established  with 
his  wife  and  step-son,  and  his  father  and  mother.  According 
to  Dr.  Japp,  Samuel  Lloyd  Osborne,  the  step-son,  was  then  a 
boy  of  eleven  or  twelve.  He  was  provided  with  engraving  tools 
and  a  printing-press,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  a  consider- 
able gift  for  making  humorous  caricatures ;  and  it  was  the 
delight  of  Stevenson's  leisure  (of  which  we  may  presume  he 
had  more  than  he  cared  for)  to  make  funny  poems,  stories 
and  morals  for  the  engravings  executed  by  the  boy,  and  both 
text  and  illustrations  were  issued  from  the  home-press. 
"  Wherever  they  were,"  says  Dr.  Japp, — "at  Braemar,  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  Davos  Platz,  or  even  Silverado — the  engraving  and 
printing  went  on."  One  of  these  productions  was  "  The  Black 
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Canyon;  or,  Wild  Adventures  in  the  Far  West:  a  Tale  of 
Instruction  and  Amusement  for  the  Young.  By  Samuel  L. 
Osborne.  Printed  by  the  author;  Davos  Plata."  When  send- 
ing a  copy  of  this  deliverance  to  Dr.  Japp,  Stevenson  writes 
from  Davos :  "  Sam  sends  as  a  present  a  work  of  his  own.  I 
hope  you  feel  flattered,  for  this  is  simply  the  first  time  he  has 
ever  given  one  away.  I  have  to  buy  my  own  works,  I  can 
tell  you." 

But  to  return  to  the  little  house-party  at  Braemar  in  1881. 
Just  before  Dr.  Japp's  arrival  Stevenson  had  begun  the  com- 
position of  an  adventure  story  purely  for  the  delectation  of 
Master  Samuel  Lloyd  Osborne.  A  chapter  or  two  had  been 
written  and  were  read  to  the  visitor,  who  highly  approved  of 
the  work.  It  was  continued  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter  a  day 
during  Dr.  Japp's  visit,  and  when  he  returned  to  London  he 
prevailed  on  Stevenson  to  allow  him  to  carry  these  early  chap- 
ters back  with  him.  Mr.  James  Henderson,  the  proprietor  of 
"  Young  Folks'  Paper,"  to  whom  they  were  submitted,  offered 
to  publish  the  story,  and  it  was  at  once  put  in  hand.  Stevenson 
has  confessed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  visit  of  Dr.  Japp 
the  story  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  completed, 
and  would  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  trifling  and  for- 
gotten things.  However,  here  was  the  printer  waiting  for 
his  copy,  and  the  work  must  be  carried  on  in  dead  earnest. 
"  Fifteen  days,"  he  says,  "  I  stuck  to  it  and  turned  out  fifteen 
chapters ;  and  then,  in  the  early  paragraphs  of  the  sixteenth, 
ignominiously  lost  hold.  My  mouth  was  empty ;  there  was  not 
one  word  of  "  Treasure  Island  "  in  my  bosom ;  and  here  were 
the  proofs  of  the  beginning  waiting  me  ...  I  was  indeed 
very  close  on  despair ;  but  I  shut  my  mouth  hard,  and,  during 
the  journey  to  Davos,  where  I  was  to  pass  the  winter,  had  the 
resolution  to  think  of  other  things,  and  to  bury  myself  in  the 
novels  of  du  Boisgoby.  Arrived  at  my  destination,  down  I 
sat  one  morning  to  the  unfinished  tale;  and  behold!  it  flowed 
from  me  like  small  talk;  and  in  a  second  tide  of  delightful 
industry,  and. again  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter  a  day,  I  finished 
"  Treasure  Island." 

The  future  at  this  period  must  have  looked  pretty  black  for 
Stevenson,  and  when  he  found  work  to  his  hand,  but  oppressed 
by  the  inability  to  carry  it  on,  one  may  suppose  that  he  must 
have  found  it  necessary  to  stiffen  his  lip,  and  set  his  mouth 
very  hard  in  the  grim  presence  of  such  disappointment.  But, 
in  view  of  this  after-confession  of  his,  it  may  be  well  to  turn 
to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Henley,  written  about  this  time,  in  which 
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he   assumes    a    light-heartedness   which   he   can    hardly    have 
felt:— 

"  I  am  on  another  lay  for  the  moment,  purely  owing  to 
Lloyd,  this  one;  but  I  believe  there's  more  coin  in  it  than  in 
any  amount  of  crawlers.  Now,  see  here — "  The  Sea-cook ;  or, 
Treasure  Island :  a  Story  for  Boys."  If  this  don't  fetch  the 
kids,  why,  they  have  gone  rotten  since  my  day.  Will  you  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  about  buccaneers,  that  it  begins 
in  the  '  Admiral  Benbow '  public-house  on  Devon  coast,  that 
it's  about  a  map,  and  a  treasure,  and  a  mutiny,  and  a  derelict 
ship,  and  a  current,  and  a  fine  old  Squire  Trelawney  (the  real 
Tre.  purged  of  literature  and  sin,  to  suit  the  infant  mind), 
and  a  doctor,  and  another  doctor,  and  a  sea-sook  with  one  leg, 
and  a  sea-song  with  the  chorus  '  Yo-ho-ho  !  and  a  bottle  of 
rum  '  (at  the  third  ho  !  you  heave  at  the  capstan  bars),  which 
is  a  real  buccaneer's  song,  only  known  to  the  crew  of  the  late 
Captain  Flint  (died  of  rum  at  Key-west,  much  regretted; 
friends  will  please  accept  this  intimation) ;  and,  lastly,  would 
you  be  surprised  to  hear  the  name  of  Routledge?  That's  the 
kind  of  man  I  am,  blast  your  eyes !  Two  chapters  are  written 
and  have  been  tried  on  Lloyd  with  great  success ;  the  trouble 
is  to  work  it  off  without  oaths— bricks  without  straw.  But 
youth  and  the  fond  parient  have  to  be  consulted." 

This  was  apparently 'before  the  advent  of  Dr.  Japp,  and  in 
a  moment  of  fond  speculation  one  gathers  from  a  later  letter 
to  Mr.  Henley  that  the  author  had  a  dream  of  receiving  one 
hundred  golden  pounds  for  this  work. 

"  The  £100,"  he  says,  a  month  later,  "  fell  through,  or 
dwindled,  at  least,  into  somewhere  about  £30.  However,  that 
I've  taken  as  a  mouthful,  so  you  may  look  out  for  '  The  Sea- 
cook  ;  or,  Treasure  Island :  a  Tale  of  the  Buccaneers,'  in 
'  Young  Folks. '  (The  terms  are  £2.  10s.  a  page  of  4,500 
words;  that's  not  noble,  is  it?  But  I  have  my  copyright  safe. 
I  don't  get  illustrated — a  blessing;  that's  the  price  I  have  to 
pay  for  my  copyright.)  I'll  make  this  boys'  book  business 
pay;  but  I  have  to  make  a  beginning.  When  I'm  done  with 
'  Young  Folks '  I'll  try  Routledge  or  someone.  I  feel  pretty 
sure  the  '  Sea-cook '  will  do  to  reprint,  and  bring  something 
handsome  at  that.  .  .  . 

"  I  propose  to  follow  up  the  '  Sea-cook,'  at  proper  intervals, 
by  '  Jerry  Abershaw :  a  Tale  of  Putney  Heath '  (which,  or  its 
site,  I  must  visit),  '  The  Leading  Light :  a  Tale  of  the  Coast,' 
'  The  Squaw  Men ;  or,  the  Wild  West,'  and  other  instructive 
and  entertaining  work.  '  Jerry  Abershaw  '  should  be  good,  eh  1 
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I  love  writing  boys'  books.  This  first  is  only  an  experiment; 
wait  till  you  see  what  I  can  make  'em  with  my  hand  in.  I'll 
be  the  Harrison  Ainsworth  of  the  future;  and  a  chalk  better, 
by  St.  Christopher;  or  at  least  as  good.  You'll  see  that  even 
by  the  '  Sea -cook.'  '  Jerry  Abershaw ' — 0,  what  a  title ! 

'  Jerry   Abershaw ' :    d n    it,    sir,    it's    a    poem.     The    two 

most  lovely  words  in  English ;  and  what  a  sentiment !  " 

Further  on  he  says:  — 

"  The  '  Sea-cook '  is  now  in  its  sixteenth  chapter,  and  bids 
for  well  up  in  the  thirties.  Each  three  chapters  is  worth 
£2.  10s.  So  we've  £12.  10s.  already.  Don't  read  Marryat's 
'Pirate'  anyhow;  it  is  written  in  sand  with  a  salt  spoon:  an 
arid,  feeble,  vain,  tottering  production.  But  then,  we're  not 
always  there.  He  was  all  somewhere  else  that  trip.  It's 
damnable,  Henley.  I  don't  go  much  as  the  '  Sea-cook ' ;  but, 
Lord,  it's  a  little  fruitier  than  '  The  Pirate '  by  Captain 
Marryat." 

One  can  quite  believe  that  having  found  congenial  work,  and 
a  market  for  it  besides,  that  Stevenson  entered  with  gusto 
upon  the  writing  of  "  The  Sea-cook."  "  The  child  in  him," 
says  Mr.  Colvin,  "  never  died ;  and  the  zest  with  which  in  after 
life  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  pursuits  of  children  and 
young  boys  was  on  his  own  account  as  much  as  theirs."  One 
might  add,  too,  that  Stevenson  retained  an  abiding  love  for 
pirates  and  other  sea-adventures.  It  was  doubtless  in  this 
spirit  that  he  wrote  in  his  essay  on  "  The  English  Admirals  "  : 
"  God  has  made  nobler  heroes,  but  he  never  made  a  finer  gentle- 
man than  Walter  Raleigh."  And  he  boldly  tells  Cosmo  Monk- 
house,  in  one  of  his  letters :  "  To  confess  plainly,  I  had  in- 
tended to  spend  my  life  (or  any  leisure  I  might  have  from 
piracy  on  the  high  seas)  as  the  leader  of  a  great  horde  of 
irregular  cavalry,  devastating  whole  valleys."  And  years 
afterwards  he  wrote:  "I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  'John 
Silver ' ;  and  to  this  day  rather  admire  that  smooth  and 
formidable  adventurer." 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  belated  criti- 
cism of  "  Treasure  Island  "  and  "  The  Black  Arrow  " — the  two 
stories  which  Stevenson  wrote  for  Mr.  Henderson.  I  wish 
rather  to  shed^a  little  light  upon  a  subject  which  the  pro- 
fessional critics  appear  to  have  treated  as  quite  beneath  their 
attention.  Mr.  Colvin  says  that  "  Treasure  Island "  was 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  Editor  "of  a  boys'  periodical 
called  '  Young  Folks' "  From  this  and  other  cursory  refer- 
ences to  the  journal  in  question  one  gathers  that  this  trans- 
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action  between  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Henderson  was  a  hole-and- 
corner  business,  and  that  the  author  was  half  ashamed  of  the 
association.  I  do  not  say  that  any  such  meaning  is  implied, 
but  such  is  the  inference  that  many  students  of  Stevenson 
must  derive  from  the  meagre  details  given  with  regard  to  this 
phase  of  that  writer's  work.  Some  years  ago,  a  careless 
writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review "  on  "  Boys'  Papers,"  was 
unlucky  enough  to  include  "  Young  Folks'  Paper "  in  his 
general  condemnation.  This  brought  a  sharp  retort  from  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  the  '  Quarterly "  writer  was  called  upon  to 
publish  an  apology  in  which  he  admitted  that  "  Young  Folks' 
Paper "  was  "  a  superior  class  of  journal."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  paper  never  was  "  a  boys'  periodical  "  at  all,  and  Mr. 
Colvin  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
subject.  And  the  reason  why  "  Treasure  Island "  was  re- 
garded with  indifference  by  the  readers  of  "  Young  Folks' 
Paper  "  was  that  it  was  intended  merely  for  boys,  while  that 
journal  was  a  paper  for  the  home  circle,  and  only  a  few  special 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  youthful  readers. 
In  the  preface  to  "  The  Black  Arrow  "  Stevenson  says :  "  The 
tale  was  written  years  ago  for  a  particular  audience  and  (I 
may  say)  in  rivalry  with  a  particular  author ;  I  think  I  should 
do  well  to  name  him — Mr.  Alfred  R.  Phillips.  It  was  not 
without  its  reward  at  the  time.  I  could  not,  indeed,  displace 
Mr.  Phillips  from  his  well- won  priority ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of 
readers  who  thought  less  than  nothing  of  '  Treasure  Island,' 
'  The  Black  Arrow '  was  supposed  to  mark  a  clear  advance.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Stevenson,  who  has  written  the  finest 
boys'  stories  in  the  English  language,  has  never  been  popular 
with  boy  readers.  The  average  English  boy  prefers  the  Red 
Indian  stories  of  Edwin  S.  Ellis,  or  one  of  the  stodgy  historical 
stories  of  G.  A.  Henty.  For,  without  any  desire  to  belittle  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Henty,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
his  puppets  all  talk  in  the  same  way,  without  any  reference 
to  time  or  place — mediaeval  Italy  or  modern  England,  it  is  all 
one — and  he  does  lay  the  history  on  in  slabs.  Nevertheless, 
your  downright  English  boy  cares  not  a  button  top  for  the 
niceties  of  literary  form,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  prefers  "  Redskin  and  Cowboy "  to  a  sackful  of 
"  Treasure  Islands."  That  is  by  the  way,  however. 

Now  I  wonder  how  many  people  to-day  have  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Phillips?  Yet,  by  Stevenson's  ad- 
mission, he  was  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  "  The  Black 
Arrow." 

G 
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Messrs.  Henderson  have  recently  issued  one  of  Mr.  Phillips' 
stories,  which  one  may  suppose  to  be  a  representative  example 
of  that  author's  work.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Fight  for  Fame :  a 
Story  of  English  Chivalry,"  and  Mr.  Phillips  is  advertised  in 
the  title-page  as  the  author  of  "  Kairon  the  Charioteer,"  "  Don 
Zalva  the  Brave,"  "  Glaucus,"  &c.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  when  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  fighting  his 
battles  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  is  the  wicked  Prince  John, 
and  the  black  Earl  of  Braconsdale,  and  a  persecuted  maiden  in 
the  person  of  the  Lady  Alice,  who  badly  wants  to  marry  the 
nameless  hero,  Reginald  de  Brooke,  who,  it  seems,  has  been 
tricked  out  of  his  inheritance  by  that  same  Earl  of  Bracons- 
dale. Of  course,  the  Earl  wishes  her  to  marry  his  worthless 
son,  Hubert,  but  Alice  prefers  to  suffer  and  be  strong,  and  in 
the  end  gets  her  desires  and  marries  her  hero  who  wins  back 
his  estates  as  he  deserved  to  do.  It  all  makes  very  brave 
reading — a  trifle  old-fashioned,  maybe — but  Mr.  Phillips  is 
a  glutton  for  incident,  and  adventures  of  the  most  breathless 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  plenty.  Then,  too,  the  sentiment  is 
of  the  most  irreproachable  character.  The  good  people  are 
all  alabaster  saints,  and  the  villains  are  as  wicked  as  the 
Father  of  Lies  could  wish  them  to  be.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Phillips. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  "  Treasure  Island," 
Stevenson  completed  "  The  Black  Arrow "  for  "Young  Folks' 
Paper."  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  readers  of  that  journal  desired,  and  it  was  quite  within 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  second  story  should  be  more 
acceptable  to  them.  "  The  Black  Arrow  "  was  founded  on  the 
style  of  the  Paston  Letters,  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  quite 
as  good  a  performance  as  its  predecessor,  though,  of  course, 
its  style  is  quite  different.  Nevertheless,  later  critics  have 
affected  to  despise  "  The  Black  Arrow,"  and  Mr.  Colvin  says 
that  Stevenson  himself  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  it. 

And  now  a  few  wjords  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  "  Young 
Folks'  Paper "  and'1  its  founder.  Mr.  James  Henderson  died 
February  24,  1906.  He  was  born  at  Laurencekirk  eighty- 
three  years  ago.  After  trying  his  fortunes  in  Glasgow,  he 
came  to  Manchester,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  After  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  he  removed  to  London,  and  started  the  Weekly 
Budget,  following  it  up  with  many  other  journals,  of  which  the 
South  London  Press  was  one,  and  "  Young  Folks'  Paper  "  was 
another.  The  last-named  was  a  high-class  weekly  journal  for 
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family  reading,  and  in  its  day  it  stood  without  rival.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  its  space  was  devoted  to  poetry  and  to 
essays  dealing  with  literary  subjects.  In  glancing  over 
some  old  numbers  which  I  have  by  me  I  find  that  amongst  the 
literary  subjects  dealt  with  are  Chaucer,  Robert  Greene,  Ibsen, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Edwin  Waugh,  Allan  Ramsay,  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, Sir  John  Suckling,  Christopher  Marlowe  and  many 
others.  The  journal  was  edited  for  several  years  by  Robert 
Leighton,  and  amongst  the  writers  of  serials  for  its  pages  I 
find  William  Sharp,  poet  and  man  of  letters,  also  known  as 
"  Fiona  Macleod " ;  David  Lawton  Johnson,  J.  Bloundelle- 
Burton,  G.  M.  Fenn,  and  Jules  Verne,  Amongst  the  writers  of 
short  stories  and  essays  are :  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Wetherby  Chesney, 
Mabel  Quiller-Couch,  A.  St.  John  Adcock,  R.  Murray  Gilchrist, 
F.  Raymond  Coulson,  Ernest  Axon  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  who  was 
a  very  frequent  contributor. 

All  the  literary  matter  was  paid  for  on  publication,  and  I 
believe  the  utmost  friendliness  existed  between  the  proprietor 
and  his  contributors.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr. 
James  Henderson  did  more  to  help  and  encourage  young  and 
unknown  writers  than  any  man  living  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  JOHN  DA  VIES  contributed  the  short  paper  which  follows : 
SOME   REFLECTIONS   ON   BOOKS  AND   EDITORS. 

I  venture,  in  the  name  of  the  younger  generation  of  this  Club, 
to  utter  a  word  of  warning  against  our  being  "  edited  "  out  of 
literary  existence.  One  sees  such  a  bewildering  array  of 
editions  of  the  same  author  by  various  editors  that  in  the  end 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  which  is  the  author.  The  warning  is 
necessary  also,  inasmuch  that  every  incident  of  the  writer's 
life  must  be  recorded.  I  cannot  quite  apprehend  why  posterity 
should  concern  itself  as  to  whether  I  stood  on  my  head  or  my 
feet  whilst  I  was  haranguing  my  fellow  members,  and  it  is 
mournful  to  reflect  that  all  my  delicate  shafts  of  humour  must 
needs  be  distinguished  by  an  American  label,  "  This  is  a  goak." 

I  possess  a  new  edition  of  Lamb,  the  chief  feature  that 
attracted  my  attention  being  the  bold  type  and  the  by-no- 
means-penurious  margin.  I  am  getting  on  in  years,  and  feel 
that  life  is  a  frightful  burden  when  doomed  to  wade  through 
a  book  in  a  type  that  wearies  eye  and  brain ;  in  fact,  I  revolt, 
and  become  a  rebel  to  type  of  the  miniature  order.  A  waistcoat 
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pocket  edition  of  Shakespeare,  or,  say,  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  is  an  apparition  from  which  I  shrink  in  horror.  Give 
me  the  flowing  measure  of  a  big,  bold  type,  and  I  shall  enjoy 
the  feast  with  a  keener  relish.  So  I  am  pleased  with  my 
edition  of  Lamb  from  the  "  type  "  point  of  view.  It  is  edited 
by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  who  betrays  an  indefatigable  zeal,  a 
wondrous  and  marvellous  energy,  but  withal  a  love  and  affection 
for  his  subject.  The  charming  "  life "  he  has  recently 
published  manifests  these  truths  abundantly. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  editors.  For  example,  we  have 
the  gentleman  who  gives  you  an  inordinately  long  introduction 
and  no  index ;  him  we  bless.  Then  his  antithesis — plenty  of 
index  and  no  introduction ;  we  like  him  somewhat  better.  The 
next  gentleman  portrays  his  own  life  and  failings  until  you 
have  lost  sight  of  the  subject.  His  opposite  is  that  genius 
who  effaces  himself  so  completely  as  to  be  only  identified  by  the 
title-page. 

Then  we  have  the  editors  with  notes.  Now  I  protest  that  I 
know  of  nothing  in  my  reading  that  kindles  my  just  indignation 
more  than  the  man  who  constantly  plants  those  horrid  little 
numerals  all  over  the  face  of  the  type.  You  lose  the  thread 
of  the  argument  or  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  to  look  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  and  find  some  remark  of  this  nature:  — 
"  See  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  1844,  Vol.  I.,  page  240." 
Your  anger  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  you  don't 
possess  a  copy  of  Vol.  I.  for  reference ;  or  the  fire  is  too  cosy 
to  get  up  and  hunt  the  passage ;  or  may  be  you  are  reclining 
on  the  green  sward  in  the  glory  of  a  summer's  day;  or,  more 
probably,  travelling  through  space  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  when  the  thought  mildly  suggests  itself 
to  your  irate  "  inmostness  "  that  after  all  your  shelves  are  not 
portable  luggage. 

Mr.  Lucas's  edition  is  not  of  this  order ;  it  hath,  may  be,  a 
more  excellent  way;  but  even  here  there  may  be  permitted 
diversity  of  opinion.  I-  gratefully  concede  there  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  alone  in  the  voluminous  notes  attached  to  each  folio. 
Most  of  it  is  deeply  interesting.  He  groups  these  notes  in  the 
form  of  an  appendix,  and  you  can  read  at  your  own  sweet  will 
essays  or  notes  for  an  unlimited  period  or  alternate  at  your 
own  pleasure.  My  plan  was  to  boycott  the  notes,  but  occasionally 
I  fell  from  my  high  estate,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  admitted, 
this  communication  has  been  inspired  by  one  of  these  falls  from 
grace. 

My  complaint  about  editors  in  general  is  a  want  of  humour. 
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Can  you  image  the  chuckle  of  Charles  Lamb  whilst  committing 
some  of  his  quaint  scintillations  to  paper  ?  I  think  I  can,  and 
when  I  find  a  person  attempting  to  expound  or  unravel  these 
subtle  excursions  I  experience  a  sensation  akin  to  a  douche  of 
cold  water. 

Do  not  let  us  be  so  literal  in  our  reading.  I  voice  a  plea 
for  greater  liberty,  more  play  to  the  imagination.  We  talk 
of  "  poetic  licence "  for  the  maker  of  verse,  why  not  for  his 
brother  in  prose.  You  remember  what  Lamb  says  of  the 
modern  schoolmaster :  — 

He  must  seize  every  occasion — the  season  of  the  year — the 
time  of  the  day — a  passing  cloud — a  rainbow — a  waggon  of 
_  hay — a  regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — to  inculcate  something 
useful.     He  can  receive  no  pleasure  from  a  casual  glimpse  of 
nature,  but  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruction. 
And   again,   in   "Imperfect  Sympathies"   of   his  strivings  to 
foster  an  affection  for  a  Caledonian:  — 

You  never  catch  his  mind  in  an  undress.  He  brings  his 
total  wealth  into  company  and  gravely  unpacks  it.  Surmises, 
guesses,  misgivings,  half -intuitions,  semi-consciousnesses, 
partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions  have 
no  place  in  his  brain  or  vocabulary.  You  cannot  hover  with 
him  upon  the  confines  of  truth,  or  wander  in  the  maze  of  a 
probable  argument.  He  stops  a  metaphor  like  a  suspected 
person  in  an  enemy's  country. 

And  you  recollect  the  Burns  story  from  the  same  essay,  when 
Lamb  was  at  a  party  to  meet  a  son  of  the  poet,  how  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  it  might  have  been  the  father  instead  of  the  son, 
whereupon  four  of  the  party  jumped  up  at  once  to  inform  him 
"  that  that  was  impossible,  because  he  was  dead." 

I  had  been  browsing  one  evening  in  "  Elia  " — browsing  lazily 
but  full  of  enjoyment.  I  felt  fully  attuned  to  my  author — 
was  afloat  on  the  ethereal  wings  of  space,  having  forgotten 
this  mundane  planet,  and  the  price  of  futures.  It  is  a  spiritual 
experience,  after  which,  as  Lamb  says,  "  I  wear  my  shackles 
more  contentedly  for  having  respired  the  breath  of  an 
imaginary  freedom." 

In  the  "  Chimney  Sweepers  "  there  is  a  charming  story:  — 

'  In  one  of  the  state  beds  at  Arundel  Castle  a  few  years 
since,  under  a  ducal  canopy  (that  seat  of  the  Howards  is  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  visitors  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in  which 
the  late  Duke  was  especially  a  connoisseur),  encircled  with 
curtains  of  delicatest  crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inter- 
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woven,  folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and  softer 
than  the  lap  where  Venus  lulled  Ascanius,  was  discovered  by 
chance — after  all  methods  of  search  had  failed — at  noonday 
fast  asleep  a  lost  chimneysweeper.  The  little  creature,  having 
somewhat  confounded  his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of 
those  lordly  chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had 
alighted  upon  this  magnificent  chamber,  and,  tired  with  his 
tedious  explorations,  was  unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invite- 
ment  to  repose  which  he  there  saw  exhibited.  So  creeping 
between  the  sheets  very  quietly,  laid  his  black  head  upon  the 
pillow  and  slept  like  a  young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  Castle. 
But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  had  just  hinted  at  in  this  story.  A  high  instinct  was  at 
work  in  the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that 
a  poor  child  of  that  description,  with  whatever  weariness 
he  might  be  visited,  would  have  ventured,  under  such  a 
penalty  as  he  would  be  taught  to  expect,  to  uncover  the  sheets 
of  a  duke's  bed  and  deliberately  to  lay  himself  between  them, 
when  the  rug  or  the  carpet  presented  an  obvious  couch  still 
far  above  his  pretensions ;  is  this  probable,  I  would  ask,  if 
the  great  power  of  Nature  which  I  contend  for,  had  not 
been  manifested  within  him  prompting  to  the  adventure? 

Doubtless  this  young  nobleman  (for  such  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  he  must  be)  was  allured  by  some  memory, 
not  amounting  to  full  consciousness,  of  his  condition  in 
infancy,  when  he  was  used  to  be  lapt  by  his  mother  or  his 
nurse,  in  just  such  sheets  as  he  there  found,  into  which  he 
was  now  but  creeping  back  as  into  his  proper  incunabula  and 
resting-place. 

By  no  other  theory  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  pre-existent 
state  (as  I  may  call  it)  can  I  explain  a  deed  so  venturous, 
and  indeed  upon  any  other  system  so  indecorous,  in  this 
tender  but  unseasonable  sleeper. 

Now  this  is  most  exquisite.  It  is  Lamb  in  his  truest  vein — 
both  story  and  prose.  To  me  it  has  an  additional  interest,  as 
I  had  the  pleasure  many  years  ago  of  being  in  Arundel  for  a 
few  hours.  The  Duke  was  away,  and  I  was  unable  for  some 
reason  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Castle;  but  I  can  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  that  "'  I  walked  round  about  her." 

Why,  oh  why,  did  I  not  finish  and  close  the  book  in  the 
fulness  of  my  enjoyment.  I  turned  to  the  notes,  and  this  did 
me  befall :  — 
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I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  story  of  the  sweep.     Perhaps 
Lamb  invented  it,  or  applied  it  to  Arundel. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIBLD  read  some  original  verses  entitled 
"  The  Flower  Seller." 

Mr.  ARTHUR  L.  LEECH  read  the  principal  paper  as  follows :  — 

GEORGE  HEATH,  THE  MOORLAND  POET. 

What  are  termed  the  "  minor  poets "  of  our  country  are 
legion,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  long  lifetime  would  suffice  for  the 
perusal  and  interpretation  of  their  very  voluminous  works.  I 
fancy  a  life,  devoted  to  that  Herculean  task,  would  be,  speaking 
broadly,  wearisomely  misspent,  and,  in  the  main,  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable.  I  suppose  what  are  called  merely  "  local  poets," 
pure  and  simple  (although  they  have  been  often,  literally 
speaking,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other),  are  included,  and  form, 
to  adopt  a  geological  figure,  the  substratum  of  the  entire  class, 
being  buried,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  upper  stratum  of  those 
minor  poets,  whose  works  have  attained  a  popularity  beyond 
their  own  respective  localities,  and  so  have  tended  to  obscure 
the  heavier  poetic  deposits  of  their  less-fortunate  brethren. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  here  referring,  in  any  degree,  to  living 
minor  poets  of  any  literary  rank,  because  their  careers  are 
unclosed;  time  may  disclose  unexpected  developements  of  genius 
in  their  cases,  and,  so  long  as  the  evidence  is  incomplete,  a 
correct  judgment  cannot  be  pronounced.  Much,  however,  of 
what  minor  poets  have  written — shall  I  say  most  of  what  purely- 
local  poets  have  penned? — would  appear  to  have  been  a  waste 
of  energy,  neither  bringing  pleasurable  profit  to  the  reader 
nor  fame  to  the  writer.  Even  great  poets,  world-recognised, 
have  occasionally  added  to  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  may 
be  called  a  poetic  rubbish-heap. 

The  commercial  greatness  of  Manchester  has  naturally  to  a 
great  extent  overshadowed  everything  else.  Literature — poetic 
and  otherwise — and  the  Arts  lag  behind.  Even  here  the 
native-born  minor  poet — ofttimes  of  merely  local  repute,  to  be 
forgotten  in  some  cases  almost  ere  the  grave  had  closed  over 
him — has  appeared,  if  not  in  shoals,  yet  in  considerable  numbers. 
Possibly  Charles  Swain,  as  not  merely  a  local  but  a  minor 
poet,  known  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cottonopolis,  a  sane 
singer  of  soothing  melody,  stands  at  the  head  of  Manchesterian 
representative  poets,  although  his  fame,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to 
diminish  as  time  goes  on,  and  may  be  eclipsed  altogether  at  no 
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very  distant  period.  In  fact,  the  output  of  poetry,  and,  what 
is  called  poetry,  appears  to  have  have  long  exceeded  the  public 
demand.  There  are  changes  in  f-he  public  taste,  in  poetry,  as 
in  other  things,  but  the  truly  great  poet's  works  will  outlive 
all  changes  in  fashion  in  whatever  direction,  however  perhaps 
temporarily  obscured. 

Since  the  poet  wrote  "  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,"  doubtless,  in 
part,  as  a  warning  to  the  "unfit,"  but  not  unemployed,  of  the 
poetic  ilk,  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  up- 
springing  of  a  poet  from  very  humble  surroundings  as  a 
romantically-natural  event.  Poetry  and  privation,  poets  and 
poverty,  as  in  Butler's,  Otway's,  Chatterton's,  Burns's,  Clare's, 
and  many  other  cases,  have  often  been,  and,  doubtless,  often 
will  be,  closely  associated,  and  are  amongst  the  commonplaces 
of  literary  history.  The  cultivation  of  the  Muses,  on  a  little 
oatmeal,  was  supposed  not  to  be  nepenthe  fit  for  the  gods,  but  a 
distinct  aid  to  poetic  inspiration.  Byron,  the  poet-peer,  is 
said,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  to  have  written  multitudinous  stanzas 
amidst  occasional  sips  of  gin  and  water. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  unfold,  briefly,  although  inadequately, 
the  short  life — for  he  perished  shortly  after  he  had  lived  and 
struggled  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — of  a  moorland  poet 
of  humble  birth,  who  first  saw  the  light,  which  was  so  soon  to 
be  darkened  for  him,  at  the  village  of  Gratton,  lying  not  many 
miles  from  the  picturesque  town  of  Leek,  a  centre  of  the  silk 
industry,  in  the  blustrous  month  of  March,  1844.  His  father 
was  a  small  farmer,  and  both  parents  were  unsophisticated 
hard-workers,  accustomed  to  toil  for  daily  bread,  with  a  large 
family  to  bring  up  on  very  limited  means.  The  birth-and- 
death  cottage  of  the  poet,  at  Gratton,  was  "  the  home  of 
homes  "  of  his  parents  and  their  family  for  many  years.  Some 
years  ago,  on  account  of  its  associative  interest,  I  visited  this 
humble  cot,  massively  upreared  of  roughly-hewn  millstone-grit 
stone  from  a  local  quarry,  with  mullioned  windows,  after  the 
fashion  of  humble  homesteads  in  the  moorlands.  The  interior 
is  suggestive  of  rude  comfort  and  cosiness,  although  not -too- 
well  lit.  No  great  stretch  of  imagination  was  required  to 
picture  th(  youthful  poet,  sitting  beside  the  family  hearth, 
brooding  ov-ir  what  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  an  unfilled 
future  of  fame ;  at  one  time  rising  into  raptures  of  inspiration, 
and,  at  another,  in  his  latest  years,  sinking  into  direst 
despondency  (not,  however,  untempered  with  resignation),  as 
the  treacherous  disease  of  consumption  was  developing  and  too 
clearly  indicating  his  certain  doom.  The  interior  shelf  of  the 
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mullioned  window,  where  was  once  the  very  small  library  of 
the  future  poet,  consisting  only  of  a  few  books,  and  the 
poet's  favourite  corner  were  pointed  out.  This  Gratton  cot 
has  outlooks  of  much  natural  interest,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery,  which  embraces  the  great  rocky  masses  of  the  Roches, 
Bradshaw  Edge  and  the  partly-wooded  slopes  verging  upon 
Rudyard  Lake,  would,  and  did,  excite  the  poetic  susceptibilities 
and  love  of  natural  beauty  of  the  young  moorlander.  His 
education  was  of  the  scantiest — the  acquirement  of  the  merest 
elementary  knowledge  in  Horton  National  School,  with  after- 
teaching,  at  an  Endon  Sunday  School,  which  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  one  who  was  destined  to  labour  on  the 
soil.  From  some  cause,  however,  probably  because  the 
heavy  outdoor  work  in  all  weathers  (and  moorland  weather 
is  very  fitful)  was  distasteful  to  him,  or  telling  upon  his 
not-overstrong  constitution,  he  ceased  to  labour  on  the 
farm,  and  became  apprenticed  to  a  joiner  and  builder, 
of  Gratton,  where  the  feelings  of  fancy  appear  to  have  been 
first  awakened  in  his  breast.  He  aspired  to  be  a  poet,  and  to 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his  defects  of  education,  by 
study  and  observation.  This  was  the  result  of  his  indulgence 
in  "  wildly  beautiful  dreams  to  the  curl  of  the  shavings  and 
the  rasp  of  the  saw,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  jingles  of 
rhyme  kept  haunting  him,  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  in  order  to 
spur  him  on  to  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that*  amidst  all  his  difficulties  at  this  time  of  life,  he  met 
with  a  well-educated,  congenial  young  spirit  and  staunch 
friend,  H.  W.  Foster,  of  Endon,  of  artistic  pursuits,  who 
afterwards  obtained  a  national  scholarship  at  South  Kensington, 
and  illustrated  the  "  Memorial  Edition  "  of  Heath's  Poems.  This 
friend's  well-stocked  home-library  was  easily  accessible  to  George 
Heath,  whose  thirst  for  knowledge  had  now  become  very  keen. 
The  saunters  and  meanderings  of  this  brace  of  friends  through 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  breezy  and  beautiful  moorlands,  and 
the  constant  congenial  chats  upon  art,  literary  and  other  topics 
would  be  a  source  of  delight  to  both  such  friendly  spirits. 
Another  congenial  friend  (as  yet  unknown  to  fame),  who 
published  a  small  volume  of  verses,  and  afterwards  wrote  an 
elegy  on  his  departed  friend,  pitched  in  a  lofty  strain  of 
eulogy,  occasionally  accompanied  Heath  in  strolls  through  the 
breezy,  hilly  moorlands,  and  has  expressed  to  me  the  keen 
interest  taken  by  Heath,  in  natural  scenery,  and  his  over- 
weening desire  to  increase  his  scanty  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
genial  Vicar  of  Endon  was  not  unmindful  of  his  former  pupil, 
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paid  him  many  friendly  visits,  and  aided  him  in  his  attempts 
to  master  Latin  by  not  only  giving  him  copies  of  Latin  authors, 
but  by  practical  instruction.  So  much  so  that  Heath  essayed 
to  translate  the  introductory  lines  of  Virgil's  "^Eneid."  His 
signature,  pencilled  on  the  flyleaf  of  one  of  these  classical 
authors  (a  volume  of  "  Cicero  "),  with  a  significant  note,  "  Shall 
I  ever  be  able  to  read  it?"  belongs  to  this  period  of  the  poet's 
life. 

As  a  joiner's  apprentice,  in  1864,  close  upon  the  expiry  of 
his  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  he  aided  in  the  restoration 
of  Horton  Church,  in  the  picturesque  churchyard  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  be  laid  to  rest.  The  chill  of  a  cold  he 
caught  there  was,  after  more  than  four  years  of  suffering,  to 
end  in  stilling  for  ever  that  awaking  poetic  voice  (whose  full 
melody  was  destined  to  remain  unheard),  and  the  trills  of 
which  might  hereafter  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  securely  placed  the  moorland  singer  amongst  the  immortals. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately  observed  the  influence  of  the 
gentler  sex  upon  the  stricken  super-sensitive  poet ;  and  one  of 
the  last  entries  in  his  diary,  which  he  carefully  kept  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  made  on  the  evening  before  he  died, 
was  to  chronicle  the  receipt  of  "  such  a  kind  letter  "  from  a 
lady  connected  with  a  well-known  Leek  family,  who  corre- 
sponded with  him  and  cheered  and  encouraged  him  in  his  days 
of  danger  and  distress.  I  had  once  the  privilege  of  perusing 
some  very  touching  and  interesting  letters  written  by  the  suffering 
singer  to  his  friend.  Does  not  Heath,  in  his  pathetic  love-story, 
"  Edith  "  in  blank  verse  (one  of  the  "  Songs  of  the  Shadows  "), 
reveal  himself  as  one  to  whom  "  The  intercourse  with  true  and 
tender  womanhood  has  been  the  one  green  grove  of  palms  in  all 
my  desert  life  ?" 

The  loves  of  poets  seem  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world, 
and  often  are  much  more  romantic  than  their  poetry,  and 
oftener  still  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration.  George  Heath 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  love  for  his  "Jenny"  (his 
first  love)  as  he  was  blossoming  into  manhood  was  evidently 
felt  with  all  a  poet's  fervour,  until  she  jilted  him — abandoned 
him  for  another.  I  have  been  told  why,  by  one  who  knew  both, 
but  such  things  have  to  be  tenderly  touched  upon.  This  wreckage 
of  a  deep-rooted  love  appears  to  have  darkened  George  Heath's 
subsequent  life,  as  abundantly  appears  from,  metaphorically- 
speaking,  a  volcanic  outburst  of  passionate  regret  and  fiery 
indignation,  with  occasional  touches  of  tearful  tenderness,  which 
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he  afterwards  poured  forth  from  the  depths  of  his  wounded 
spirit.  "  The  Discarded,"  a  reverie,  written  on  a  New  Year's 
Eve  (a  poem  published  amongst  the  "  Heart  Strains "),  is 
termed  by  Robert  Buchanan,  "  a  boy's  production  with  a  man's 
heart  in  it — strong,  nervous,  real — of  a  firm  voice  that  could 
not  whine."  I  know  there  are  some  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  such  rhymed  and  measured  expression  of 
grief,  the  deliberate  unbaring  of  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  heart 
before  the  crowd ;  but  it  was  evidently  sincere  in  this  case. 
In  his  diary,  he  records,  on  26th  February,  1868,  that  he  had 
committed  to  the  flames  letters  received  from  a  love,  once  as 
life  to  him,  such  letters,  yet  the  writer  in  the  end  deserted 
him,  ending :  "  0,  the  anguish  I  suffered  when  I  came  and 
fingered  them,  and  opened  the  portrait  of  the  woman  I  loved 
so  much,  I  could  scarcely  keep  back  the  bitter  tears  1"  His 
poem,  "  True  to  the  Last,"  embodies  his  last  feelings  on  so 
tenderly-painful  a  subject,  and  expresses  how  bitterly  he  felt 
"  his  sorrow's  thorny  crown  of  sorrow,"  his  mad  loveolatry. 
His  wild  indignation  had  now  toned  down,  and  he  fitly  ends 
in  a  tone  of  full  forgiveness: — 


Then  tell  her,  sweet  Sister,   that  all  was  forgiven, 
And  all  was  forgot,  but  the  bliss  of  the  past, 

And  tell  her  I  wished  her  to  meet  me  in  heaven, 
Where  all  who  have  loved  are  united  at  last. 


His  pathetic  lament,  "  Now  thou  art  gone,"  it  would  appear, 
has  no  reference  to  the  faithless  Jenny,  but  was  penned  on  the 
departure  from  the  locality  of  a  much-valued,  Swiss  lady  friend, 
Mdle.  Ida  Ratchez,  and  seems  pitched  in  a  somewhat  high  key 
for  a  purely-platonic  friendship,  which  it  is  said  to  have  been, 
but  such  things  are  not  unknown  amongst  poetic  spirits. 

The  publication  of  his  earlier  pieces  brought  to  Heath  troops 
of  fit,  worthy,  and  genuinely-sympathising  friends,  and  his 
long  illness  was  lightened  (so  far  as  it  could  be)  by  their 
practical  kindness  and  sympathy.  He  eagerly  devoured,  as  one 
suffering  from  mental  hunger,  many  works  of  the  poets,  novelists 
and  others.  He  refers  to  Robert  Buchanan's  "  Melodies  " 
(London  Poems)  in  his  "Edith,"  before  referred  to,  and  inter- 
weaves his  impressions  of  one  in  his  story.  He  writes: — 
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I  had  read, 

One  of  Buchanan's  thrilling  melodies 
.     .     .     .     its  flood  of  lofty  tenderness, 
Its  soul  of  pitying,  sorrowing  sympathy, 
Its  plaintive  cry  of  human  pathos,  knit 
Our  spirits  in  a  strange  affinity 

A   tender    tale   of    crossed    love    on    both    sides — in    different 
directions,  is  touckingly  told. 

Heath  is  said  to  have  written  verses  in  1863,  among  others 
one,  entitled  "  The  Churchyard,"  in  "  lengthy  rhyme,"  and  a 
shorter  one  of  "  more  pretentious  character,"  evidently  not 
included  in  the  published  works.  "  The  Preludes,"  afterwards 
entitled  "  Simple  Poems,"  were  his  first  published  poems,  issued 
in  1865,  which  comprised  "  Sunset  Musings  at  Rudyard,"  not 
many  miles  from  his  home  at  Gratton,  and  where  a  railway 
company's  reservoir  attains  the  dignity  of  a  lake  amid  encircling 
hills.  It  'was  evidently  consecrated  by  associative  memories, 
and  is  thus  apostrophised:  — 

Glorious  Rudyard ;  gorgeous  picture, 

How  I  love  to  gaze  on  thee, 
Ever  fraught  with  sunny  memories, 

Ever  beautiful  to  me  ! 

Whether  blushing  Spring  enwrap  thee 

In  its  robe  of  virgin  pride, 
Whether  golden  Summer  steep  thee 

In  its  mellow  gushing  tide; 

Whether  drooping  Autumn  flood  thee 

With  its  dreamy,  chastened  light, 
Whether  chilling  Winter  drape  thee 

In  its  nest  of  spotless  white ; 

Lies  the  lake  in  tranquil  beauty, 

Like  a  model,  mimic  sea, 
Like  a  brightly  polished  mirror 

In  a  frame  of  ebony  : 

Like  a  flood  of  molten  silver, 
Froth  of  gold  and  sapphire  dipped, 

Flashing  back  the  efflorescence 
Of  the  summer's  blazing  light. 
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If  Rudyard's  artificial  lake  could  thus  fire  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  how  his  imagination  would  have  been  wrought  upon  by 
a  view  of  Nature's  own  Lakes  in  their  grand  and  natural 
framing.  But  he  was  destined  to  see  no  other. 

The  "  Simple  Poems,"  also,  comprised  "  The  Pauper  Child," 
a  sympathetic  piece,  referring  to  "  the  band  of  little  vagrants  " 
who  "  lay  upon  their  pallets  in  that  crowded  workhouse 
room;"  "outcasts  of  a  dark  misfortune,  offsprings  of  disgrace 
and  shame."  The  pauper-child's  sufferings  and  happy  release 
are  pathetically  painted,  and  the  close  of  the  story  is  instinct 
with  strong  religious  feeling ;  as  is  "  A  Sabbath  Evening  Song," 
entitled  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name."  A  short  poetic  invocation 
to  "  Spring,"  poured  forth  in  jubilant  strain,  completes  "  The 
Preludes "  or  "  Simple  Poems,"  a  second  edition  whereof 
appeared  in  1866.  Spring  is  thus  invoked:  — 


Virgin  of  purity,  rapture  is  thine, 
Bright  is  thy  brow,  as  the  ore  of  the  mine ; 
Fair  is  thy  cheek,  as  the  flush  of  the  rose, 
Sweet  is  thy  smile  as  an  infant's  repose. 

The  next  thin  volume,  significantly  styled  "  Heart  Strains," 
was  published  in  September,  1866.  The  pecuniary  profit  was 
small,  but  the  profit  of  increasing  sympathetic  friends  (of  no 
small  import  to  the  poet  in  his  increasing  illness)  was  great, 
and  the  county  press  was  loud  in  praise  of  this  latest  local 
aspirant.  "  The  Discarded,"  already  referred  to,  fittingly 
introduced  the  reader  of  "  Heart  Strains  "  to  a  collection  of 
"  Word-Melodies,"  mostly  melancholy,  wrung  from  his  heart- 
strings by  sad  and  bitter  experience.  Heath,  on  January  15, 
1866,  in  his  diary  writes :  "  I  have  with  great  difficulty  finished 
writing  out  a  poem  of  three  hundred  lines  in  length  ('The 
Discarded  ').  It  is  my  longest,  and  I  think  it  will  be  my  last." 
Writes  Buchanan :  "  Those  familiar  with  the  musical  ravings 
of  animation  may  find  freshness  even  in  some  of  these  lines, 
bald  as  they  are  in  form  and  cold  in  colour." 

The  next  piece,  in  blank  verse,  entitled  "  Waiting  for  Death," 
and  distinctly  religious  in  tone,  embalms  another  sad  memory 
of  the  poet, — the  illness  and  death  of  his  loved  sister,  Hannah, 
who  returned  home  to  die,  and  was  buried  in  the  upland 
churchyard  of  Endon,  not  far  from  Gratton,  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  hill-slope,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
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quaint  old-fashioned  church,  as  figured  in  the  Memorial  Edition 
of  the  poems.  "  The  Peasant  Poet's  Despair,"  short  though  it 
is,  in  its  expression  of  intense  feeling,  sad  resignation  and 
mocking  self-scorn,  is  very  powerfully  moulded.  It  evidently 
gives  us  an  insight  into  one  of  the  poet's  moods  of  mind  in 
those  distressful,  dark  days  when  the  dire  disease  of  consump- 
tion was  gradually  sapping  his  vitals  and  the  agonised  victim 
too  clearly  foresaw  the  fatal  end.  Next  comes  the  glowing 
tribute  "  To  my  Mother,"  truly  the  tender  outpouring  of  an 
all-grateful  heart ;  verily,  not  to  be  paralleled  with  Cowper's 
famous  lines,  but  nevertheless  noteworthy  in  this  connection. 
Doubtless  she  deserved  to  be  thus  highly  written  of.  Those  who 
have  conversed  with  her,  as  I  have,  would  be  convinced,  from 
her  genuinely-gentle  manner,  keen  insight,  tender  tones  and 
practical,  but  thoroughly  sympathetic,  nature,  that  George  Heath 
derived  much  from  his  mother  in  love,  comfort,  counsel  and 
solace.  I  well  remember  her  speaking  of  her  dead  son  with 
conscious  pride,  not  untinged  with  regret.  "  He  told  me," 
she  said,  "  I  should  come  to  bless  the  day  when  I'd  borne  him." 
A  fanciful  "  Good  Night "  comes  next  in  "  Heart  Strains ;"  and 
the  poet  again  strikes  a  mournful  chord  and  religious  vein  in 
"The  Poet's  Grave."  Thus  it  opens:  — 

Mother,  dear,  sometimes  you'll  come 
When  the  fields  are  all  in  bloom, 
When  the  blossomed  chestnuts  wave, 
Come  and  sit  beside  my  grave — 
For,  alas  !  I  soon  must  lie, 
Where  the  willows  wave  and  sigh — 
Slumber  "neath  the  mouldy  stone, 
All  unheeded,  all  unknown. 

A  brief,  playful  piece,  is  addressed  to  "  Minnie,  Edith  and 
Lizzie,"  whom  he  depicts  as  "  sunny-haired  and  bright-eyed 
maids,  brimming  o'er  with  fun  and  frolic,  gushing  out  with 
joyous  laughter,  singing,  dancing,  'mongst  the  flowers,  ever 
radiant,  ever  happy,  all  unconscious  of  the  darkness,  looming 
in  the  distant  future."  Two  sonnets,  one  on  "  Sunrise,"  follow, 
which  scarcely  challenge  comparison  with  the  masters  of  the 
sonneteering  craft.  Amongst  four  additional  published 
sonnets,  one  stands  out  in  bold  relief ;  and,  mirror-like,  reflects 
the  poet's  broken,  but  undying,  passion.  With  such  'visitings' 
was  his  spirit  haunted: — 
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When  twilight  walks  the  earth  with  dewy  feet, 
It  steals  from  memory,  haunted  long  ago, 
That  sweet,  sad  passion-  dream  I  cherished  so ; 
A  form  with  every  charm  and  grace  replete, 
A  tinkling  fall  of  fairy  footsteps  fleet, 
A  radiant  face,  with  dimpling  smiles  aglow, 
A  voice  like  rippling  streamlet's  murmuring  flow, 
Low  words  of  hope,  and  love  intensely  sweet, 
A  whispered  interchange  of  vows,  one  kiss, 
A  crashing  blow,  of  all  our  hopes  the  knell, 
One  brief  half-hour  of  anguish-haunted  bliss, 
One  wild  embrace,  a  long,  a  last  farewell, 
Darts  like  a  vision  through  my  brain,  and  then 
My  widowed  soul  grows  calm  and  sad  again. 

Last  in  "Heart  Strains"  comes  "Man  O'Mow"  Reminiscences, 
a  piece,  addressed  to  a  Mowcop-friend  of  Heath's,  whom  he 
occasionally  visited.  The  Man  O'Mow,  sometimes  called  by  the 
Mowcoppians,  "  Th'  Owd  Mon,"  is  a  huge  monolith  of  millstone 
grit,  left  by  the  quarriers  in  a  quarry,  on  the  crest  of  Mow-Cop, 
near  the  boundaries  of  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire,  and  having 
somewhat  a  resemblance,  at  a  distance,  to  an  upstanding, 
hooded  man  of  giant  stature — a  millstone-grit  Titan  !  The 
splendid  view  from  the  hill  summit  is  very  extensive,  so  that 
the  poet  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  materials  on  which  to 
build  his  fancies  and  to  associate  with  kindnesses  he  had 
received.  His  word-painting  is  profuse,  and  the  reality  is 
changed  into  a  poetic  vision. 

The  poems  written  before,  but  not  published  until  after,  his 
death,  appear  under  the  title  of  "  Songs  of  the  Shadows," 
gloomily-appropriate,  and,  as  he  writes,  "  The  most  likely  title 
for  my  little  things,  as  they  are  what  my  life  has  been,  a  series 
of  shadowed  scenes."  These  are  indeed  amongst  his  last  words 
in  poetry;  and  Francis  Redfern  (author  of  the  "History  of 
Uttoxeter  "),  who  wrote  George  Heath's  Memoir  in  the  Memorial 
Edition,  deems  that  some  of  Heath's  choicest  productions  will 
be  found  amongst  "  Songs  of  the  Shadows."  The  first  piece, 
"  The  Blind  Man,"  wherein  a  wan,  decrepit,  blind,  bowed  man 
is  very  vividly  pictured  as  drawn  into  entering  a  cathedral  by 
the-  magic  of  the  music,  what  the  poet  calls  the  madness  and 
the  mystery  of  music,  is  wondrously  wrought  out.  "  Edith," 
the  "  love-poem,"  comes  next,  and  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  poem,  "  How  is  Celia  To-day,"  which  Buchanan  calls  "  a 
wonderful  little  idyll,"  strong,  simple  and  original,  relates  the 
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meeting  of  a  maiden  in  the  first  flush  of  holy  womanhood  with 
a  thin  and  battered  woman,  a  grey,  worn,  subdued  and  spirit- 
softened  thing,  for  mutual  greeting  and  sympathy.  When  the 
poems  were  submitted  by  an  M.P.  to  a  very  prominent  statesman 
— four  times  Premier — he  selected  this  little  poem  as  the  one 
which  struck  him  the  most.  The  style  certainly  seems  freer 
and  simpler  than  was  the  poet's  wont.  "  The  Single  Grave  " 
is  partly  in  blank  verse,  upon  a  mournful  subject,  picturesquely 
worked  out. 

"  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  conceived  in  a  devotional  spirit, 
and  with  modest  questionings,  without  doubtings,  as  to  the 
future,  gives  another  insight  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
poet  when  the  shadow  was  indeed  darkening  over  him.  "  The 
Missed  Butt "  records  a  local  superstition  that  if  a  farmer,  in 
sowing  his  yearly  breadth,  accidentally  misses  one  of  the  butts 
(long,  narrow  ridges,  or  beds,  thrown  together  by  the  plough) 
till  the  absence  of  the  green  blade  discovers  the  fact,  it  is  a 
sign  of  death  in  the  household.  A  Reverie  Poem,  entitled 
"  Association,"  a  subject  in  which  Heath  delighted,  as  it 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  elaborate  description, 
finished  in  detail  like  an  old  Dutch  painting,  comes  next. 
Then  he  indites  lines,  "To  a  Thundercloud,"  again  in  blank 
verse,  showing  how  "  love  and  anxiety  "  can  be  acted  upon  by 
such  an  overshadowing  danger.  "  The  Countrywoman's  Tale," 
in  blank  verse  (which  was  left  unfinished),  is  simply  but 
effectively  told,  evidently  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  and 
partly  what  he  had  learnt  from  others;  in  fact  some  of  the 
incidents  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  his  mother's  personal 
history.  Writes  Buchanan :  "  In  all  these  poems,  and  even  in 
'  The  Countrywoman's  Tale '  (which  should  never  have  been 
published  in  its  present  distorted  shape),  there  seems  the  first 
tone  of  what  might  have  become  a  great  human  voice." 
Among  the  "Miscellaneous  Poems  "  "  Icarus,"  or  the  "  Singer's 
Tale"  (purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  an  imaginary  journal), 
which  was  left  on  loose  sheets,  is  a  remarkably-notable  produc- 
tion, written  with  great  freedom  of  style,  about  the  death  of  a 
fictitious  "  Thomas  String,  the  true  Bard  of  the  Sad ;"  and 
the  quest  of  one  Sir  Hodge  Poyson,  in  search  of  the  scene  of 
the  dead  bard's  conflict. 

In  November,  1868,  the  Moorland  Poet  feebly  pencilled,  upon 
the  fly-leaf  of  "  Wordsworth's  Poems,"  which  he  often  perused, 
some  lines  of  his  flitting  fancies,  forming  part  of  his  poem,  on 
"  December,"  the  last-but-one  he  is  said  to  have  written.  There 
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were  after-changes  of  expression,  and  additions,  including 
certain  introductory  lines,  which  intensify  the  impressiveness 
of  the  piece,  and  seem  to  usher  the  reader  into  the  veritable 
chamber  of  death.  "  Tired  Out  "  was  the  last  of  his  pennings. 
In  this,  his  sad  '  Swan-Song,'  in  most  melancholy  musings,  he 
invokes  the  "  wonder-spirit "  of  music  to  hover  around  his 
departing  soul: — 

Softly  float  about  me,  music, 

Wrap  me  up  in  soothing  calms, 
Wile  my  spirit  of  its  demon, 

With  the  magic  of  thy  psalms ; 
Wave  the  meadow's  russet  fruitage, 

Thrill  the  ivy's  clasping  bars, 
Wake  the  mountain's  bass  entwinings, 

Stir  the  lilac's  bloom  of  stars ; 
Loose  the  fountain  of  my  being, 

Eouse  my  pulse's  languid  beat — 
Let  me  lose  the  world  a  little, 

Find  my  wings  and  fold  my  feet. 

Wrap  me  from  myself,  O  music, 

On  thy  surging  sea  of  balms; 
Quiet,  quiet,  let  me  slumber 

On  the  lulling  after-calms. 

He  had  begun  to  count  life  by  days ;  and,  on  the  day  before 
his  death,  thanked  God  for  one  more  day.  On  the  following 
morning,  on  May  5th,  1869,  in  the  little  upper-room  of  the 
moorland  cottage,  the  end  came  calmly,  as  he  had  so  often 
prayed.  He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  "  entered  into  his  rest," 
worn  and  wearied  out,  at  the  early  age  of  25  years.  Many 
sorrowing  relatives  and  friends  bore  him  to  his  grave,  in 
Horton  Church-yard,  where  he  lies  beneath  a  Runic  Cross — a 
friendly  tribute.  He  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  part  whereof  is 
carven  upon  his  Memorial  Stone:  — 

> 

His  life  is  a  fragment — a  broken  clue — 

His  harp  had  a  musical  string  or  two, 

The  tension  was  great,  and  they  sprang  and  flew, 

And  a  few  brief  strains — a  scattered  few — 

Are  all  that  remain  to  mortal  view 

Of  the  marvellous  song  the  young  man  knew." 
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To  speculate  upon  the  high  hopes,  which  lie  buried  in  that 
so-early  grave,  would  be  as  idle  as  to  endeavour  to  forecast 
the  future  of  that  fair  fame,  which  might  have  been  won,  if 
the  web  of  such  a  life  of  promise  had  been  longer  spun.  In 
the  perusal  of  such  a  sad  story  of  partial  fulfilment,  it  is 
submitted  that  interest  will  be  awakened  not  only  by  the 
touching  tunefulness  of  the  singer,  but  by  the  deep  heroism 
of  the  young  moorlander,  as  displayed  in  his  brave  battlings 
against  direst  disease  and  the  manful  way  in  which  he  met  his 
early  death. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  26,  1906. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  P.  J.  MULCAHT  presented  a  copy  of  his  volume  of  verse 
entitled  "  Scenes  in  Hades." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  the  following  short  paper:— 

THE  MUSIC  NOTE  IN   NATURE. 

I  first  observed  the  music  note  in  nature  when  I  sojourned 
in  the  ancient  village  of  Garryford,  so  delightfully  situated 
in  the  north  country. 

I  was  conveyed  to  Garryford  in  the  year  1832  in  order  that 
I  might  have  a  good  chance  of  avoiding  the  cholera  epidemic 
which  prevailed  in  my  native  place.  I  passed  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life  in  Garryford,  and  there  imbibed  a  lasting 
love  of  nature.  All  her  aspects  were  carefully  observed  by 
me  as  I  roamed  in  and  around  my  temporary  home,  free  as  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  while  time  ran  murmuring  by  like  the  river 
Garry  as  it  flows  along,  lingering,  loitering,  curving  on  its 
way  from  its  mountain  birthplace  to  find  its  rest  in  the  bosom 
of  the  river  1  anna.  I  think  I  first  noticed  the  music  note  in 
nature  as  I  si'ently  studied  my  lessons  in  Garryford  village 
school.  The  sci  oolmaster  frequently  opened  the  school-house 
door  in  order  to  ventilate  the  crowded  apartment ;  and,  while 
my  school-mates  quietly  studied  their  tasks  I  often  paused  in 
my  task-work  and  listened  to  the  hum  of  village  life,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  barking  of  dogs,  the  merry  ringing  strokes 
of  the  blacksmith's  Khmmer  as  he  shaped  the  implements  of 
peace,  the  click-clack  01  the  mill-wheel  as  it  revolved,  and  the 
crescendo  and  diminuenai  of  the  murmur  of  the  river  Garry. 

While  I  listened  to  the  various  sounds  of  rural  life  I  fre- 
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quently  heard  the  music  note  in  nature  humming  sweetly 
above  all  other  sounds ;  conferring,  by  its  tone,  the  feeling  of 
a  happy  dream  and  inclining  the  mind  to  repose,  or  to  peace- 
ful meditation.  I  could  not,  in  my  juvenile  days,  account  for 
the  production  of  this  music  note  in  nature,  and  I  cannot  now 
explain  how  this  tone  is  produced.  I  only  know  I  heard  it 
first  in  the  thirties,  and  often  since  that  period  I  have  heard 
it  in  rural  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  never 
heard  this  enchanting  note  in  towns  or  cities.  The  first  time 
I  heard  the  note  C  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  prongs  of 
a  tuning-fork  I  rejoiced,  for  I  found  in  the  tone  produced  the 
exact  note  which  I  first  heard  in  Garryford  village.  When  I 
became  the  happy  possessor  of  a  C  tuning-fork  I  often  sounded 
the  note  C  and  immediately — quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning — 
the  hamlet  wherein  I  passed  the  blissful  hours  of  boyhood 
rose  up  in  my  imagination.  The  spirit  which  idealizes  ordi- 
nary things  of  life — the  sprite  of  Fancy — perhaps,  in  an  ex- 
travagant or  sweet  dreamy  mood,  has  invested  the  village  of 
Garryford  with  a  delicious  charm  which  it  really  does  not 
possess.  Yet  I  delight  to  ponder  on  the  happy  days  I  passed 
there,  and  no  environment  of  bricks  and  mortar,  which  I  have 
endured  for  more  than  three-score  years,  can  blind  my 
imagination  to  that  blissful  village  which  ever  shines  through 
the  haziness  of  time,  dallies  with  my  heart,  and  will  not 
depart. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  music  note  in  nature.  I  understand  there 
are  musicians  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  maintain  there  is 
a  tone  in  nature  represented  in  the  note  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  prongs  of  the  tuning-fork  marked  C. 
I  have  also  recently  learned  there  are  musicians  in  the  United 
States  of  America  who  believe  there  is  a  nature  tone  which 
corresponds  with  the  note  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
C  fork  prongs. 

Some  of  these  American  musicians  aver  the  music  note  in 
nature  may  be  heard  above  the  hurly-burly  of  the  descending 
waters  at  Niagara  Falls.  Certain  Chinese  musicians  believe 
there  is  a  music  note  in  nature  similar  in  tone  to  the  sound 
caused  by  the  flow  of  the  principal  river  in  China,  This  note 
corresponds  with  the  tone  of  the  note  F — the  fourth  note  below 
C.  Every  aspect  and  tone  of  Mother  Nature  has  charms  for 
her  attentive  lovers.  The  music  note  in  nature  has  a  never- 
ending  charm  for  me,  and  when  I  hear  the  note  C  the  tone 
revives,  in  my  imagination,  scenes  in  and  around  Garryford 
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village  wherein  I  loitered  away  the  peaceful  and  happy  hours 
of  boyhood. 

Mr.  G-EO.  MILNER  read  the  concluding-  portion  of  a  paper  on 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam." 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  contributed  the  paper  which  follows. 
"THE    THRUSH" 

A    PERIODICAL    OF    ORIGINAL    POETRY. 

"  The  Thrush,"  a  periodical  for  the  publication  of  original 
poetry,  first  attempted  flight  on  a  January  day  in  1901.  The 
price  was  fourpence  monthly,  and,  well  printed  with  a  taste- 
ful brown-paper  cover,  one  could  not  help  but  admire  the 
plucky  way  in  which  it  strutted  forth  in  the  face  of  the 
public. 

For  a  few  weeks  it  was  to  be  seen  roosting  on  bookshop 
counters  or  rustling  its  wings  on  railway  bookstalls.  Then  it 
disappeared,  presumably  having  found  purchasers. 

After  making,  altogether,  thirteen  monthly  appearances  it 
died  in  February,  1902.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of 
"  The  Thrush." 

The  first  number  is  prefaced  with  a  sanguine  and  somewhat 
grandiose  introduction  which  at  times  plunges  deep  into  the 
waters  of  bathos.  It  is  written  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  T.  Mullett 
Ellis.  Says  he,  "  We  cherish  the  hope  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  publication  of 
verse  we  shall  be  able  to  popularise  an  enjoyment  of  poetry 
and  to  confer  upon  multitudes  the  delight  of  companionship, 
through  our  pages,  with  the  Poets  of  a  new  Century,  har- 
bingers of  the  hope  that  comes  at  every  dawn.  We  desire  to 
foster  in  the  masses  an  appreciation  of  poetic  expression :  to 
nurture  beauty  in  their  souls ;  to  elevate  their  ideas ;  and  to 
attune  their  critical  faculty  and  their  mental  ear  to  the 
reception  of  all  the  loveliness  that  is  expressible  in  exquisite 
Song." 

He  continues  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  chant  for.  a  couple  of 
quarto  pages  and  finally  comes  to  an  end  with  the  following 
exalted  outburst:  — 

"  Come,  then !  Let  us  take  hands !  Up !  Let  us  to  the 
gardens  where  the  harpers  sing !  Let  us  scan  the  horizon,  for 
the  day  is  breaking.  A  rare  melody  is  in  our  ears,  the  intense 
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and  tremulous  voicing  of  great  aspirations.  Hush !  The  song 
of  birds  mingles  with  the  murmurs  of  souls  awakening,  ex- 
pecting, and  hope  stirs  our  eager  spirits,  for  a  new  century 
is  born." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  very  affecting,  but,  as  a  prophecy,  it  was 
unsound  and  never  to  be  fulfilled.  It  must  not  be  thought 
however,  from  this  remark  that  the  volume  contains  nothing 
of  worth.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are 
several  poems  well  worth  remembering,  and,  furthermore,  that 
a  good  deal  of  "  healthy,  innocent,  and  highly  moral  amuse- 
ment "  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Editorial  prefaces  which 
accompany  each  issue  of  the  journal.  The  prefaces  are,  taken 
in  their  entirety,  an  unconscious  revelation  of  a  man's  char- 
acter by  the  man  himself,  and,  as  such,  have  their  value.  But 
of  these  anon. 

First  let  us  allow  the  volume  to  speak  for  itself.  The  late 
W.  E.  Henley  contributed  a  neat  lyric  to  the  first  number.  It 
is  the  old  tale  of  the  lover  suddenly  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  beloved. 


THE   WAY  OF   IT. 

It  came,  the  news,  like  a  fire  in  the  night, 

That  life  and  its  best  were  done ; 
And  there  was  never  so  dazed  a  wretch 

In  the  beat  of  the  living  sun. 

I  read  the  news,  and  the  terms  of  the  news 

Reeled  random  through  my  brain 
Like  the  senseless,  tedious  buzzle  and  boom 

Of  a  bluefly  in  the  pane. 

So  I  went  for  the  news  to  the  house  of  the  news, 

But  the  words  were  left  unsaid. 
For  the  face  of  the  house  was  blank  with  blinds 

And  I  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

The  arrangement  of  these  three  verses  is,  I  think,  perfect, 
and  quite  up  to  the  general  level  of  Henley's  work.  The  third 
issue  has  a  poem  by  Nora  Hopper,  entitled  "  Rose  o'  the 
World,"  which,  though  not  great,  has  much  charm  and  felicity 
of  expression. 
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Rose  o"  the  World,  how  shall  we  win  her? 
She  will  not  stay  for  saint  nor  sinner. 
The  sea  sand  printed  by  her  feet 
Remembers  her,  how  strange,  how  sweet 
She  went  and  came  as  comes  and  goes 
The  Crimson  glory  of  the  rose, 
The  Purple  that  the  iris  shows. 
The  wind  remembers  how  it  flung 
Broadcast  her  hair,  the  bramble  clung 
And  tore  a  tatter  from  her  gown 
To  comfort  it  when  leaves  fall  brown. 

But  none  of  these  herself  is  keeping  : 

To  think  of  it  the  rain  is  weeping 

Cold  tears ;  the  wind  is  crying  shrill, 

That  her  gold  hair  slipped  through  his  hands ; 

And  whimpering,  he  drives  the  sands 

Across  the  beach  and  up  the  hill. 

Ye  could  not  keep  her — peace,  be  still ! 

For  she  was  born  of  the  desire 

Of  wandering  wind  for  wandering  fire, 

Of  lightning  for  the  flying  scud — 

And  change  is  wrought  into  her  blood. 

Of  our  desire  she  has  no  knowing, 

Our  voices  are  like  dead  leaves  blowing 

After  her  on  an  Autumn  day. 

Similar    in    its    suggestion    of    mysticism    is    Mr.    Arthur 
Symons'  "  The  Crying  of  Water." 

0  water,  voice  of  my  heart  crying  in  the  sand, 

All  night  long  crying  with  a  mournful  cry, 

As  I  lie  and  listen,  and  cannot  understand 

The  voice  of  my  heart  in  my  side  or  the  voice  of  the  sea, 

0  water,  crying  for  rest,  is  it  I,  is  it  I  ? 

All  night  long  the  water  is  crying  to  me. 

Unresting  water,  there  shall  never  be  rest 

Till  the  last  moon  droop  and  the  last  tide  fail 

And  the  fire  of  the  end  begin  to  burn  in  the  west; 

And  the  heart  shall  be  weary,  and  wonder,  and  cry  like  the  sea. 

All  life  long  crying  without  avail ; 

As  the  water  all  night  long  is  crying  to  me. 
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Ere  the  issue  containing  the  foregoing  poem  had  been  pub- 
lished, several  weekly  reviews  had  made  sport  of  the  earlier 
numbers,  and  the  indignant  Editor,  in  his  fourth  preface, 
comments  thusly:  — 

"  We  do  not  quarrel  with  those  well-conducted  journals 
which  satirize  us  in  mannerly  fashion ;  to  the  sallies  of  gentle- 
men and  scholars  we  take  off  our  hats  and  return  them  our 
courtesies.  Our  reference  is  to  those  who  ignore  the  high 
traditions  of  English  journalism  and  substitute  for  the  light 
weapons  of  ridicule  the  bludgeons  of  scurrility.  The  hooli- 
gans of  journalism  do  not  polish  their  jibes;  they  write  with 
no  wit.  We  turn  to  the  Saturday  Reviewer.  Here,  surely,  at 
least  one  may  look  for  style.  But  no !  he  gnashes  his  teeth  and 
bites  his  quill,  so  overcome  by  malice  that  he  even  forgets  his 
grammar.  What  a  sad  spectacle  of  decay !  Enough ;  we  pass 
on  with  pity,  but  also  with  a  smile.  If  our  critics  can  find 
nothing  of  delight  and  joy  in  the  creations  we  are  about  to  set 
forth,  how  sorrowfully  should  we  look  down  upon  them  and 
how  imperfect  their  minds  must  be  who  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  this  happiness." 

And  yet,  after  these  charming  reflections,  he  published,  in  a 
subsequent  number,  a  set  of  verses,  entitled  "  The  Siege  of 
Mafeking,"  written  by  himself,  containing  lines  such  as — 

Sound — but  alas  !  too  surely 

Our  armour  was  unbuckled  ; 
The  British  Cannon — old  scrap  iron, 

Not  fit  for  shooting  buns. 

Eight  thousand  Boers  with  Cronje, 
Outspanned  and  grinned  and  chuckled, 

With  their  ammunition  ready  and 
Krupp's  great  modern  guns. 

and — 

In  the  blood  lust  of  the  soldier, 

in  the  ecstasy  of  battle 
The  sabre  of  Fitz-Clarence 

was  whirling  left  and  right, 
And  heads  were  leaping,  severed, 

ere  their  tongues  had  ceased  to  prattle 
So  sudden  was  the  slaughter 

that  sanguinary  night. 
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Here,  surely,  vaulting  ambition  has  o'erleaped  itself.  One 
seeks  in  vain  for  even  a  hint  of  "  delight  and  joy  "  in  the  fore- 
going. It  reminds  one  of  a  catharine-wheel, — all  splutter  and 
sparks.  Yet  even  these  extracts  do  not  represent  him  at  his 
greatest.  Therefore  I  will  give  in  its  completeness  his  lyric 
entitled — 

THE    THREE    GREAT    MEN. 

Censured  by  Roberts;  what  needs  Buller  more? 
Give  him  command  of  the  first  army  corps ! 

Censured  by  Lansdowne;  Wolseley  next  reward; 
Strip  off  the  tinsel  from  the  Marshal's  sword. 

Censured  by  Wolseley;  where  shall  Lansdowne  go  ? 
Our  Foreign  Minister  !     To  Jericho  ! 

Before  these  touching  and  beautiful  lines  criticism  stands 
paralysed ;  one  can  only  marvel  and  pass  on  with  a  feeling  of 
sadness  that  is  almost  akin  to  pain. 

It  has  been  said  by  literary  men  and  poets  (and  surely  the 
latter  ought  to  know)  that  modern  poetry  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
material  encouragement.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  present  case,  for  in  an  announcement  for  a 
prize  competition  for  the  best  poem  we  note  that  the  first  prize 
is  a  copy  of  the  edition  de  luxe  of  the  first  volume  of  "  The 
Thrush,"  "  tenderly  and  lovingly  bound  in  a  tasteful  manner 
as  befits  the  beautiful  work  of  Poets,"  and  the  third,  "  a  por- 
trait of  General  Baden  Powell,  the  Hero  of  Mafeking  "  !  ! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  poems  in  this  volume  is  an  ode  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wallace,  entitled  "The  Magdalene."  I  select  a 
few  verses:  — 

I  was  a  sinner  of  the  city,  Lord ; 
I  wallowed  in  that  sin  by  Thee  abhorred 
Above  all  sins;  yet  now  on  bended  knee, 
I  pray  for  mercy,  Jesu  mild,  to  Thee. 

The  beauty  of  my  body  brought  me  gain; 
The  sorrow  of  my  soul  brought  aching  pain; 
Memories  came  o'er  me  salt  as  Dead  Sea  brine 
And  in  my  cup  tears  mingled  with  the  wine. 

Thus  henceforth,  Lord,  I  dedicate  to  Thee 
This  throbbing  heart,  with  its  intensity 
Of  love  long  dormant,  love  nigh  choked  by  hate — 
Yea,  thus  my  life  to  Thee  I  consecrate ! 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  faulty  rhymes  there  is  nothing 
particularly  original  in  these  verses ;  but  there  is  feeling  strung 
to  a  high  tension.  The  choice  of  metre  is  admirable,  and  the 
simple  yet  sonorous  words  are  so  well  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  sentiments  expressed  that  the  resultant 
impression  after  reading  the  poem  in  its  entirety,  is  that  of  a 
solemn  and  almost  beautiful  harmony. 

The  next  contribution  of  merit  is  a  lyric  by  Mr.  Edgar  Lee, 
entitled  "  Too  Late."  The  two  last  verses  are  given:  — 

Too  late  ye  come,  too  late, 

Ye  plaudits  loud  ! 

I  near  the  wicket  gate 

Where  silence  reigns. 

Once  had  the  strains  been  sweet, 

And  sweet  the  crowd; 

Now  bid  them  be  discreet 

And  spare  their  pains. 

Too  late  are  ye,  too  late, 

Ye  titles  grand  ! 

No  time  have  I  to  wait 

The  heralds  blaze. 

The  twilight  of  the  tomb 

Looms  near  at  hand ; 

And  in  the  gathering  gloom 

The  pale  horse  neighs. 

Perhaps  the  image  in  the  last  line  of  the  foregoing  poem  sug- 
gested to  the  Editor  that  it  was  high  time  he  again  got  upon 
his  hobby  horse,  for,  immediately  after,  we  see  that  he  has 
galloped  into  newer  pastures,  and  is  to  be  found  tilting  at  the 
windmills  of  Art,  Law,  and  Music.  In  a  footnote  to  this  pre- 
face he  says:  — 

"  No  self-respecting  man  can  remain  an  architect  under 
prevalent  conditions  in  England,  for  his  production  is 
sprawled  over  with  insults  of  advertisements  even  as  it  takes 
shape  before  his  eyes.  The  best  thing  the  new  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  could  do,  to  mark  his  year  of 
office,  would  be  to  privately  inveigle  and  publicly  behead  some 
advertising  pill-manufacturer  or  other  offender,  using  a 
mediaeval  axe  with  a  jagged  edge." 

He  prescribes  this  particular  weapon  because  it  would  pro- 
long the  agony  and  thus  mitigate  the  offence. 
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The  most  talented  contributor  to  this  volume  is,  perhaps, 
Lady  Margaret  Sackville.  A  memorable  poem  is  her  "  Hymn 
to  Dionysus."  It  is  a  fine  subject,  and  the  poetess  comprehends 
it,  singing  in  well-chosen  words  her  song  to  this  god  of  fire 
and  dew.  It  begins — 

The  night  forgets  the  day. 

There  is  no  rumour  left  in  any  place 

Of  Morning  wandering  with  her  hair  astray, 

The  fierce  light  flashing  on  the  Noon's  pale  face, 

Nor  of  the  wild  and  evanescent  pall 

Spun  for  the  Sun's  reluctant  funeral ; 

But  all  is  quieted. 

And  twilight  with  soft  touch  and  shimmering  hands 

Weaves  dim  embroideries, 

Drawing  pale  threads  of  light  from  the  still  lands  and  skies, 

Ere  yet  all  light  and  life  is  fled. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  more  than  this  simple  quotation.  The 
remainder  is  quite  as  fine  and  as  rich  in  pleasing  images. 
Indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  work  by  her  hand  in 
this  volume.  She  has  imagination  and  knowledge,  together 
with  what  Walter  Pater  would  call  "  a  cold  austerity."  In  her 
poetry  the  pallid  fires  of  classicism  burn  steadily. 

There  are  many  contributions  by  other  hands,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  length  or  character,  defy  quotation.  Notably 
the  sonnets  of  Miss  May  Virginia  Lake,  of  which  one  can  say 
truthfully  that  they  realize  Wordsworth's  definition  of  poetry, 
viz.,  "  Emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity,"  and  that  have  a 
placid  sweetness  and  are  pleasurably  sad. 

There  is  some  strong  work  by  Mrs.  Nora  Chesson  in  her 
poem  entitled  "  Horsel."  Horsel  is  considered  as  the  daughter 
of  Chaos  and  the  mother  of  all  terrestrial  life.  A  few  ex- 
tracts will  show  her  power:  — 

I  was  born  of  woman,  but  never  may  drink  of  death, 
As  I  drank  of  life  when  the  world  was  newborn  like  me. 


I  lay  not  weak  and  small  on  a  mother's  arm, 

A  tender  thing  that  the  breath  of  a  wind  could  harm, 

The  fall  of  a  leaf  affright ;  but  full-grown  I  sprung 

When  the  morning  stars  were  singing  and  time  was  young, 

And  the  moon  was  glowing  yet  from  the  kiss  of  the  sun. 
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I  leaped  and  stood,  the  ultimate  flower  of  those 

Dead  godheads,  drowning  where  I  could  never  drown — 

Waters  and  worlds  about  me,  and  the  wheeling  stars  for  crown. 


I  am  all  that  a  man  calls  love  and  a  preacher  lust, 
I  am  all  that  you  most  desire  and  you  most  abhor, 
I  am  the  thing  that  creeps  in  the  centuried  dust, 
I  am  the  light  that  the  martyrs  knew  of  yore 
The  rose  on  a  woman's  cheek  and  the  leper's  sore. 
Cold  as  a  drowned  man's  body  grows  your  skin 
When  you  hear  my  groping  hands  on  your  bolted  door, 
And  all  your  pulses  clamour  to  let  me  in. 
I  am  the  wolf  without  and  the  guard  within. 

Movement,  quality  and  strength  are  abundant  here,  and  there 
are  several  lines  which  have  a  grip  such  as  is  seldom  met  with 
in  minor  poetry.  More  work  of  this  kind  would  perhaps  have 
enlivened  and  protracted  the  existence  of  "  The  Thrush,"  but 
when  Mrs.  Chesson's  contributions  appeared  the  foundations 
of  the  periodical  had  already  begun  to  quiver.  There  are 
other  good  poems  in  the  volume,  notably  those  by  Dr.  Richard 
Garnett,  Norman  Gale,  A.  C.  Benson  and  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  but  they  are  slight  and,  like  the  great  majority,  are 
of  more  or  less  ordinary  achievement.  Seldom  do  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  magic  or  hear  an  echo  of  the  "  music  that 
softer  falls  than  petals  from  blown  roses,"  yet  once  and  again 
there  is  a  trickle  of  melody  and  sparkle  of  expression  which 
promise  a  greater  and  finer  fulfilment.  The  orchestra  of  "  The 
Thrush"  suffers  from  a  paucity  of  violins  and  flutes.  The 
drums  and  clanging  cymbals  are  too  much  in  evidence,  and 
the  prosaic  trombone  of  Tupper  has  a  habit  of  speaking  out 
far  too  frequently. 

Minor  poets  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  legitimate 
quarry  of  reviewers,  and  these  hapless  singers  of  an  empty 
lay  were  not  exempted.  The  bound  volume  was  sent  out  for 
review,  and,  after  being  battered  by  several  weekly  papers, 
it  was  given  the  finishing  stroke  or  "mace-blow"  by  "The 
Academy,"  in  the  shape  of  a  most  unmerciful  criticism.  "  The 
Thrush "  gave  a  farewell  poetical  sigh  and  ceased  to  sing. 
But  not  without  a  mighty  flourish  and  demonstration  from  the 
courageous  Editor.  He  called  upon  the  offending  paper 
to  insert  his  reply;  but,  as  the  retort  would  have  occupied  two 
or  three  pages,  only  a  few  extracts  were  printed  in  "  The 
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Academy,"  so,  not  to  be  baulked,  the  document  in  full  was 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  "  The  Thrush.  After  several 
pages  of  defence,  we  read :  "  Sir,  have  I  not  proved  that  your 
article  is  grossly  unfair  and  misleading?  This  '  dreary  swamp 
of  mediocrity,'  as  you  term  it,  is  written  by  as  eminent  a 
band  of  writers  as  can  be  found  in  any  book  of  its  size  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1901.  The  mere  fact  that  they  grace  our 
periodical  at  all  evoking  from  you  the  comment  that  this  is 
'  a  distinction  no  less  unfortunate  than  misleading ' !  So  the 
cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  Be  thou  amateur  or  be  thou  professor, 
thou  shalt  not  write  in  '  The  Thrush.'  But,  Sir,  when  I  turn 
the  page  of  this  precious  issue  of  '  The  Academy '  and  come 
to  the  announcement  of  your  '  Weekly  Competition,'  I  confess 
I  am  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  your  inconsistency ;  for  I 
read  with  wonder  of  your  own  offer  of  a  prize  of  one  guinea 
for  the  best  verses  for  a  New  Year's  Greeting.  You  twit  with 
one  hand  '  the  monstrous  regiment  of  amateur  poets,  who 
mainly  help  to  discredit  the  already  discredited  name  of  poet,' 
and  with  the  other  hand  you  hold  out  your  guinea  and  tempt 
them  to  send  you  their  effusions.  Sir,  after  this  I  envy  you 
your  amazing  audacity." 

Then  he  becomes  inspired. 

"  That  was  our  reply,"  he  says,  in  a  footnote,  "  to  one  of  the 
most  unjust  articles  we  have  ever  read.  God  help  us!  This; 
this :  THIS: — a  Judge!  We  observe  and  regret  that  Litera- 
ture, the  journal  formerly  so  ably  and  fairly  conducted,  has 
now  been  incorporated  with  '  The  Academy.'  This  fact 
renders  our  protest  more  than  ever  essential.  Not  one  of  the 
eminent  authors  of  the  poems  in  our  volume  would  object  to 
fair  criticism  or  to  just  reproof,  but  every  author  does  resent 
deliberate  injustice;  and  every  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  Pen  we  will  resent  even  to  martyrdom.  The  monthly 
edition  of  '  The  Thrush  '  will  henceforth  be  discontinued." 

Looking  at  the  volume  in  perspective  we  realize  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  prefaces,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  spon- 
taneity. The  matter  is  ancient,  the  style  trite,  and  the 
emotion  forced.  If  there  were  a  few  more  expressions  of 
sincere  feeling  we  should  be  better  satisfied ;  but  the  impression 
left  after  perusal  is  that  of  a  general  aridity  of  thought. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Turgenev's  "  Rudin "  will 
remember  Pigasov,  the  pessimist,  who  considered  all  young 
ladies  to  be  extremely  affected  in  the  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  who,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  an  unaffected  ex- 
pression of  emotion  from  an  affected  young  lady,  poked  her 
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in  the  side  with  an  aspen  stake.  When  she  shrieked,  he  said  : 
"  Bravo  !  that's  the  voice  of  nature ;  that  was  a  genuine  shriek  ! 
Always  do  like  that  for  the  future !  "  We  have  a  somewhat 
similar  feeling  in  regard  to  this  volume.  Should  we  be  asked 
to  pronounce  a  final  judgment  or  to  point  out  the  principal 
defect,  we  should  say  that  it  suffers  mostly  from  unoriginality 
of  idea.  Many  of  the  poems  are  bloodless  and  artificial,  and 
resemble  the  stodgy  statuary  of  the  early  Victorian  era, 
having  neither  life  nor  artistic  form.  And  these  poets  also  are 
affected  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  They  assume 
various  elegant  attitudes  and  say:  "Ah!"  or  they  laugh,  or 
cry  about  nothing  in  particular.  They  pose  themselves  on 
their  little  pedestals,  and,  gazing  at  the  clouds,  thrum  their 
fancy-gilt  harps  and  imagine  they  are  trolling  the  finest  lay 
in  the  world,  while  unheeded  and  unsung  the  greatest  theme  of 
all  lies  epitomised  in  the  tiny  snail  which  crawls  over  the 
hooves  of  the  sleeping  god  Pan. 

It  will  harm  them  not  to  give  them  a  rude  awakening.  So, 
like  Pigasov,  let  us  poke  them  in  the  side  with  our  critical  stake, 
and,  if  we  succeed  in  making  them  shriek,  then  let  us  say : 
"  Bravo,  bravo,  that  was  the  voice  of  nature !  Always  pipe 
out  like  that  in  the  future.  TJiM  was  a  genuine  cry !" 

Mr.  DAVID  H.  LANGT.ON  read  the  following  paper:  — 
THOREAU'S   "WALDEN." 

*  Individualitat  1st  iiberall  zu  schonen  und  zu  ehren,  als  Wurzell 
jedes  Guten. — Jean  Paul  F.  Richter. 

Among  the  tales  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  is  the  well- 
known  one  of  the  "  Fisherman  and  the  Geni."  The  fisherman, 
casting  his  net  after  much  unprofitable  toil,  has  brought  to 
land  a  sealed  copper  vessel,  from  which,  when  opened,  has 
appeared  a  terrible  geni,  who,  threatening  to  kill  the  poor  man, 
has  only  been  circumvented  by  the  fisherman  expressing  his 
disbelief  that  the  geni  had  ever  been  in  the  vessel  at  all, 
and  thus,  by  the  exercise  of  his  mother-wit,  so  working  on  the 
geni's  love  of  contradiction,  as  to  induce  him  to  get  back  again 
into  his  prison.  So  I,  after  long  study  of  the  subject,  have 
been  much  exercised  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  get  the  spirit 
of  Thoreau,  this  lover  of  contradictions,  this  Pan  of  the  Walden 
Woods, — who  has  been  described  by  Bradford  Torrey  as  "  this 

•Individuality  is  everywhere  to  be  spared  and  respected  as  the  root  of 
everything  good. 
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original,  plain-spoken,  perfection-seeking,  convention-despising, 
dogma-disbelieving,  wisdom-loving,  sham-hating,  nature- 
worshipping,  poverty-proud-genius" — into  the  narrow  compass 
of  this  short  paper.  After  getting  the  material  together  and 
then  contemplating  the  result  of  the  completed  paper,  I  have 
sympathised  keenly  with  the  man  described  by  Thoreau,  who 
as  a  youth  got  together  the  materials  to  build  a  bridge  to  the 
moon,  but,  on  reaching  middle-age,  concluded  to  build  a  wood- 
shed with  them. 

Thinking  that  some  little  account  of  the  life  and  aims  of 
this  rare  and  interesting  character  might  be  acceptable,  it  is 
given  here.  In  other  words,  to  follow  up  the  simile  of  the  geni, 
we  might  say  he  has  been  induced  to  get  into  the  paper  by 
false  pretences,  and  as,  no  doubt,  he  feels  very  cramped  in  it, 
let  us,  like  the  fisherman,  take  the  seal  off — having  first  got  a 
most  solemn  asseveration  from  the  geni  within,  that,  by  his  hope 
of  attaining  Nirvana,  he  will  take  no  revenge  for  our  treating 
him  with  such  indignity — and,  as  the  smoke  rises  from  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  taking  the  form  of  the  spirit  which  will 
convey  us,  in  a  few  seconds,  to  that  "  white  crystal  in  an 
emerald  setting  "  termed  Walden  Pond  (for  so  the  geni  conveyed 
the  fisherman  to  the  enchanted  lake  where  the  fishes  were  of 
such  bright  and  various  colours),  let  us  apostrophise  the  smoke 
in  the  words  of  Thoreau  :  — 

"  Light  winged  smoke,  Icarian  bird. 
Melting  thy  pinions  in  thy  upward  flight, 
Lark  without  song  and  messenger  of  dawn, 
Circling  around  the  hamlets  as  thy  nest ; 
Or  else,  departing  dream  and  shadowy  form 
Of  midnight  vision,  gathering  up  thy  skirts  ; 
By  night  star- veiling,  and  by  day 
Darkening  the  light  and  blotting  out  the  sun  ; 
Go  thou  my  incense  upward  from  this  hearth, 
And  ask  the  Gods  to  pardon  this  clear  flame. " 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  of  French  extraction,  but  born  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1817,  and  therefore  a  New 
Englander,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837,  without  academical 
distinction.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  small,  deaf, 
unobtrusive  man,  plainly  clad,  fond  of  minding  his  own 
business ;  his  mother  being  the  complete  antithesis,  standing 
half  a  head  taller  than  her  spouse,  handsome,  quick-witted,  fond 
of  dress,  and,  though  of  a  kindly  and  affectionate  disposition, 
possessing  such  an  unceasing  flow  of  conversation  that  she  fully 
confirmed  the  oriental  legend  which  accounts  for  the  greater 
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loquacity  of  women  by  saying  that  nine  bushels  of  talk  were 
let  down  from  Heaven  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  that  Eve  glided  forward  first  and  secured  six  of 
them.  The  author  of  "  Walden  "  was  the  second  son,  and  when 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age  became  one  of  the  coterie  of 
transcendentalists,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Ripley,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  had 
revived  in  New  England'  the  transcendentalism  originating  in 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  of  which  Coleridge  and  Carlisle  had 
been  the  exponents  in  our  own  country.  This  revival,  though 
afterwards  proving  a  powerful  force  in  American  literature 
and  politics,  was,  as  one  would  suppose,  by  its  very  nature, 
vague,  shadowy  and  ill-defined,  and  could  hardly  be  exempt 
from  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  which  usually  accompanies 
such  a  movement. 

Let  us,  in  spirit,  take  a  peep  at  them  as  they  sit  in  Emerson's 
library,  on  one  of  their  evenings.  Emerson  and  Thoreau, 
rather  alike  in  personal  appearance,  both  with  large  noses, 
both  with  sloping  shoulders ;  Emerson,  at  this  time  about  37, 
sparkling  and  brilliant  in  conversation  and  communicating  his 
enthusiasm  to  others ;  Thoreau, — warm-hearted  to  his  friends, 
but  hiding  his  real  nature  under  a  cold,  cynical  argumentative 
manner, — absorbing  but  not  imparting.  "  Can  you  throw  out 
sparks?"  said  the  cat  to  the  ugly  duckling,  and  the  poor 
bewildered  bird  was  obliged  to  admit  that  this  brilliant 
accomplishment  was  beyond  his  powers.  Neither  can  Thoreau. 
His  electricity  is  all  of  the  negative  quality.  If  is  far  easier 
for  him  to  say  No  than  Yes.  A  man  evidently  with  an 
"  Everlasting  No."  There  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author 
of  "  Twice  Told  Tales  " — his  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  and  "  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,"  not  to  be  published  for  some  time  yet — shy, 
reclusive,  observant,  reticent.  Allcott,  tall,  slender  and  blonde. 
The  young  lady  of  about  thirty  summers,  under  middle  height, 
with  fair  complexion,  strong  fair  hair,  carefully  and 
becomingly  dressed  and  with  a  lady-like  self-possession,  is 
Margaret  Fuller,  afterwards  Marchioness  of  Ossoli.  She  is 
extremely  plain,  and  has  a  trick  of  opening  and  shutting  her 
eyelids,  has  also  an  unpleasant,  nasal  tone  in  her  voice,  but 
possesses  an  almost  irresistible  power  of  winning  the  intellectual 
and  moral  confidence  of  those  with  whom  she  comes  into 
contact.  She  applies  herself  to  her  companion  as  the  sponge 
applies  itself  to  water.  As  it  is  impossible  to  hear  what  they 
are  talking  about,  we  will  take  an  account  of  one  of  their 
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meetings,  evidently  written  by  a  traitor*  to  the  cause  of 
transcendentalism.  I  feel  some  little  diffidence  in  putting  this 
forward  as  a  truthful  statement,  and  should  advise  it  to  be 
taken  cum  grano  salis:  — 

The  philosophers  sat,  dignified  and  erect.  There  was  a 
constrained,  but  very  amiable  silence,  which  had  the 
impertinence  of  a  tacit  enquiry,  seeming  to  ask,  "  Who  will 
now  proceed  to  say  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever  been  said  ?" 
It  was  quite  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  for  the  members 
lacked  that  fluent  social  genius  without  which  a  club  is 
impossible.  It  was  a  congress  of  oracles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  curious  listeners  on  the  other.  I  vaguely  remember 
that  the  Orphic  Alcott  invaded  the  desert  of  silence  with  a 
solemn  saying,  to  which,  after  due  pause,  the  hon.  member 
for  blackberry  pastures  (Thoreau)  responded  by  some  keen 
and  graphic  observation,  while  the  Olympian  host,  anxious 
that  so  much  good  material  should  be  spun  into  something, 
beamed  encouragement  upon  all  parties.  Miles  Coverdale, 
(Hawthorne),  a  statue  of  night  and  silence,  sat  a  little 
removed  under  a  portrait  of  Dante,  gazing  imperturbably 
upon  the  group. 

After  Thoreau  had  delighted  the  company  "  with  the 
secrets  won  from  his  interviews  with  the  Pan  in  the  Walden 
Woods  "  there  was  "  a  grave  eating  of  russet  apples  by  the 
erect  philosophers  and  a  solemn  disappearance  into  the 
night." 

After  leaving  Harvard,  Thoreau  kept  school  for  some  little 
time,  but  left  that  unprofitable  employment  as  the  result  of  a 
difference  between  himself  and  the  managers  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  corporal  punishment.  Thoreau  had  told  the  children 
that  he  should  "talk  morals"  to  them  instead  of  other 
punishment;  but,  as  the  managers  told  him  he  must  either 
flog  and  use  the  ferule  or  he  would  spoil  the  school,  "  so  he 
did,"  says  Ellery  Channing  (if  we  may  trust  his  account),  "by 
feruling  six  of  his  pupils  after  school,  one  of  whom  was  the 
maid-servant  in  his  own  house."  The  administration  of  corporal 
punishment  not  suiting  well  with  his  conscience,  he  reported  to 
his  managers  that  he  should  keep  school  for  them  no  longer, 
that  they  might  keep  it  themselves,  as  they  had  interfered  with 
his  arrangements. 

*G.  W.  Curtis  in  "  Homes  of  American  Authors." 
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From  this  time  onwards  he  supported  himself  chiefly  by 
manual  labour,  pencil-making  (which  was  his  father's  trade), 
surveying,  etc.,  but  he  found  that  by  working  about  six  weeks 
in  the  year  he  could,  with  his  extremely  frugal  and  economical 
ways  of  life,  support  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
thus  reversing  the  teaching  of  the  Commandment  which  says 
"  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,"  as  he  practically  worked  one 
and  rested  six. 

Thoreau  found  the  occupation  of  a  day-labourer  the  most 
independent  of  any,  especially  as  he  found  it  required  only 
thirty  or  forty  days  in  a  year  to  support  him.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  that  a  man  should  earn 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless,  he  says,  "  he  sweats 
easier  than  I  do." 

The  "  passive  resister  "  is  thought  to  be  a  creation  of  modern 
times,  but,  not  to  mention  Hampden,  Thoreau  refused  to  pay 
a  church  tax  in  1838,  as,  he  said,  he  did  not  see  why  the 
schoolmaster  should  pay  the  clergyman  any  more  than  the 
clergyman  should  pay  the  schoolmaster.  In  this  case  a 
compromise  was  made  by  Thoreau  signing  a  document,  which 
stated  that  he  belonged  to  no  religious  body  whatever,  but  in 
1845  he  refused  to  pay  the  poll-tax,  on  the  ground  that  he 
did  not  care  to  trace  the  course  of  his  dollar  "  till  it  buys  a 
man,  or  a  musket  to  shoot  one  with,"  alluding  to  the  institution 
of  American  slavery.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  night,  but 
discharged  the  next  day,  some  friend  having  paid  the  tax — 
probably  Emerson — without  his  consent.  Mr.  Salt  says  that 
he  accepted  this  somewhat  tame  conclusion  with  his  usual 
insouciance.  "  He  proceeded  straight  from  the  prison  door  to 
finish  the  errand  in  which  he  had  been  interrupted  overnight, 
and  having  put  on  his  mended  shoe  (which  had  been  the  object 
of  his  errand)  was  soon  in  command  of  a  huckle-berry  party 
on  a  hill  two  miles  from  Concord." 

In  1837,  at  the  suggestion  of  Emerson,  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced  by  a  Mrs.  Brown  (of  Plymouth),  he  began  to  keep 
a  diary,  which  altogether  filled  thirty-nine  MS.  volumes,  the 
largest  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  words  each.  A  good 
deal  of  this  work  was  used  as  material  for  the  composition  of 
the"Week"  and"Walden"  (by  far  the  best  of  his  productions), 
while  H.  G.  Blake  published  four  volumes  of  selected  passages 
from  them,  and  some  of  the  remainder  have  since  been 
published  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  beginning  in  January, 
1905. 

For  the  Mrs.  Brown  mentioned  above,  Thoreau  as  a  young 
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man  composed  a  little  poem  entitled  "  Sic  Vita."  Having 
written  it  upon  a  strip  of  paper  which  bound  together  a 
bunch  of  violets,  he  threw  it  in  at  the  window.  It  shows 
distinctly  the  influence  of  Herbert,  one  of  his  favourite  authors, 
among  such  good  old-fashioned  company  as  Cowley,  Donne 
and  Quarles :  — 

SIC  VITA, 

I  am  a  parcel  of  vain  strivings  tied 

By  a  chance  bond  together. 
Dangling  this  way  and  that,  their  links 

Were  made  so  loose  and  wide, 
Methinks 

For  milder  Aveather. 

A  bunch  of  violets  without  their  roots, 

And  sorre)  intermixed, 
Encircled  by  a  wisp  of  straw 
Once  coiled  about  their  shoots, 

The  law 
By  which  I'm  fixed. 

etc. 

What  was  Thoreau's  purpose  in  living  his  semi-savage  life 
by  that  quiet  Walden  Pool?  Why  did  he,  like  some  Brahminic 
priest,  pass  through  two  of  his  enjoined  states  at  the  same 
time — living  the  life  of  an  ascetic  and  solitary  denizen  of  the 
forest  both  at  once  ?  Some  of  his  biographers  hint  that  he 
had  renounced  the  only  love  of  his  life  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
but  he  says  himself  that  it  was  "  to  transact  some  private 
business  with  the  fewest  obstacles."  It  was  also  part  of  the 
t  ran  seen  dentalist  creed  that  each  one  should  work  with  his 
own  hands,  and  that  man  should  return,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
a  simple  method  of  living.  In  practice,  the  "  back  to  the  land  " 
movement  took  two  directions :  one  towards  collective,  the  other 
towards  individual  action.  The  first  communal  project  was  the 
famous  Brook  Farm  experiment,  commencing  in  1841  and 
finishing  in  1847.  Margaret  Fuller  and  George  Ripley  joined 
in  this  project,  while  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau  took  no 
part  in  it.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  Alcott  and  a  few 
others  in  1843,  near  Harvard,  on  an  estate  which  they 
purchased  and  called  "  Fruitlands."  This  was  also  a  failure 
in  less  than  a  year.  Thoreau  had  taken  no  part  in  either 
attempt;  indeed,  in  his  Journal,  in  1841,  he  writes  very 
scathingly  of  these  communities: — "  I  think  that  I  had  rather 
keep  bachelor's  hall  in  Hell  than  go  to  board  in  Heaven." 

The    individual,    as    opposed    to    the   collective    method    of 
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"  returning  to  nature,"  had  the  most  successful  exponent  in 
Thoreau  himself,  but  he,  after  two  years  and  two  months, 
returned  to  ordinary  ways  of  living. 

Having  seen  Thoreau  amongst  his  friends  in  Concord,  let  us, 
for  a  moment,  in  fancy,  take  a  peep  at  him  as  he  sits  in  his 
lonely  dwelling  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond — a  young  man 
of  28,  of  average  height,  plainly  clad,  rugged,  brown  and 
weather-beaten,  with  something  in  his  glance  both  wild  and 
intellectual.  He  has  a  thin,  big-nosed  face,  and  "  looks 
eminently  sagacious — like  a  wise  wild-beast."  He  has  bluish- 
gray  eyes,  large,  round  and  deep-set  under  bold  brows,  a  face, 
says  Sanborn,  which  reminds  one  "  of  some  shrewd  and  honest 
animal's — some  retired  philosophical  woo dchuck  or  magnanimous 
fox."  The  room  he  inhabits  measures  ten  feet  by  fifteen,  with  a 
window  at  each  side,  a  door  at  one  end  and  fire-place  at  the 
other.  As  he  sits  contentedly  before  the  fire  at  a  table,  he  moves 
a  paper  on  the  table  containing  some  bread  and  cheese.  A 
mouse,  which  has  been  attracted  by  the  cheese,  has  run  up 
his  clothes,  and  is  so  tame  that  it  tries  hard  to  get  to  the  cheese, 
though  he  moves  the  paper  first  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
until  the  mouse  seems  playing  a  game  of  bo-peep.  At  last  he 
allows  it  to  take,  from  his  fingers,  a  piece  of  cheese,  which 
it  eats  sitting  in  his  hand,  and,  having  finished,  it  cleans  its 
face  with  its  paws,  like  a  fly,  and  walks  away.  Here  was  a 
"  wee,  sleekit  beastie,"  neither  "  cow'rin'  nor  tim'rous,"  and 
Burns's  beautiful  lines  would  have  been  utterly  wasted  in 
describing  it  as  such.  "  Man's  dominion,"  for  it,  had  never 
"  broken  Nature's  social  union,"  and,  along  with  the  squirrels 
and  birds  of  Thoreau's  clearing,  had  "  no  ill  opinion  "  of  their 
"  poor  earth-born  companion  an'  fellow  mortal." 

The  framework  for  the  little  wooden  house  was  put  together 
in  the  spring  of  1845,  for  which  Thoreau  says  he  cut  down 
some  tall,  arrowy,  white  pines,  still  in  their  youth,  for  timber. 
His  little  remarks  on  architecture  are  very  interesting ;  but, 
however  clever  he  might  be  at  surveying,  he  would  have  had 
little  chance  of  making  a  competence  as  an  architect,  that  is, 
if  we  judge  from  his  remarks  alone.  He  had  seen  a  box,  six 
feet  long  by  three  wide,  in  which  workmen  locked  up  their  tools 
for  the  night,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  anyone  who  was 
hard  pushed  for  a  house  might  get  such  a  one  for  a  dollar, 
and,  having  bored  a  few  auger-holes  in  it,  get  into  it  at  night 
or  when  it  rained,  hook  down  the  lid,  and  so  have  freedom  in 
his  love  and  in  his  soul  be  free. 

"  As  for  the  pyramids,"  he  says,  "  there  is  nothing  to  wonder 
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&t  in  them  so  much  as  the  fact  that  so  many  men  could  be 
found  degraded  enough  to  spend  their  lives  constructing  a 
tomb  for  some  ambitious  booby,  whom  it  would  have  been  wiser 
and  manlier  to  have  drowned  in  the  Nile,  and  then  given  his 
body  to  the  dogs." 

The  little  house  he  built,  with  a  wood-shed  adjoining,  cost 
altogether  $28,  and  his  food  seems  to  have  cost  about  three 
cents  and  a  half  per  day,  for  his  style  of  living  during  his  two 
years  and  two  months'  stay  at  Walden  Pond  was  exceedingly 
simple.  His  meagre  fare  consisted  mostly  of  a  vegetarian  diet, 
supplemented  occasionally  by  a  dish  of  fish  from  the  pond,  and, 
at  rare  intervals,  a  woodchuck — the  ground-hog,  a  species  of 
rodent.  One  cannot  help  noticing  that  many  reformers  become 
vegetarians,  some  only  for  a  time.  Tennyson,  after  trying 
vegetarianism  for  a  short  time,  says  he  returned  with  deep 
satisfaction  to  a  mutton  chop,  and  as  a  result  he  remarks:  — 
"  I  never  felt  such  joy  in  my  blood.  When  I  went  to  sleep  I 
dreamt  that  I  saw  the  vines  of  the  South,  with  large  Eschol 
branches  trailing  over  the  glaciers  of  the  North." 

In  "  Walden  "  Thoreau  remarks :  : — "  One  farmer  says  to  me, 
'  You  cannot  live  on  vegetable  food  solely,  for  it  furnishes 
nothing  to  make  bones  with,'  and  so  he  religiously  devotes  a 
part  of  his  day  to  supplying  his  system  with  the  raw  material 
of  bones,  walking  all  the  white  he  talks  behind  his  oxen,  which, 
with  vegetable-made  bones,  jerk  him  and  his  lumbering  plough 
along  in  spite  of  every  obstacle." 

Thoreau  was  content  with  no  half  measures  in  his  profession 
of  the  simple  life.  His  clothes  were  selected  more  with  regard 
to  their  true  utility  than  with  any  regard  to  fashion.  His 
costume  at  all  times  was  strong  and  serviceable,  though  often 
shabby-looking  and  patched.  He  would  wear  corduroy,  but  not 
shoddy.  He  wore  generally  a  drab-coloured  battered,  and 
weather-stained  hat,  cowhide  boots,  innocent  of  blacking, 
but  coated  with  grease  instead,  the  tout  ensemble  telling 
of  hard  service  in  field  and  forest,  for  in  his  search  for 
specimens  he  would  wade  into  deep  water  without  hesitation, 
or  climb  trees  like  a  squirrel.  "  No  man,"  he  says,  "  ever 
stood  lower  in  my  estimation  for  having  a  patch  in  his 
clothes";  and  again,  "I,  sometimes  try  my  acquaintances  by 
such  tests  as  this — who  could  wear  a  patch  or  two  extra  seams 
only  over  the  knee?"  Most  behaved  as  if  they  believe  that  their 
prospects  for  life  would  be  ruined  if  they  should  do  it.  It 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  hobble  to  town  with  a  broken  leg 
than  with  a  broken  pantaloon.  Often  if  an  accident  happens 
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to  a  gentleman's  legs  they  can  be  mended;  but  if  a  similar 
accident  happens  to  the  legs  of  his  pantaloons  there  is  no 
help  for  it."  Again,  "All  costume  off  a  man  is  pitiful  or 
grotesque.  It  is  only  the  serious  eye  peering  from,  and  the 
sincere  life  passed  within  it,  which  restrain  laughter  and 
consecrate  the  costume  of  any  people.  Let  Harlequin  be  taken 
with  a  fit  of  the  colic,  and  his  trappings  will  have  to  serve 
for  that  mood  too.  When  the  soldier  is  hit  by  a  cannon-ball 
rags  are  as  becoming  as  purple," 

Of  course,  with  his  usual  unconventionality  and  nature- 
worship,  Thoreau's  ideas  of  music  were  extremely  original,  as 
we  should  expect  them  to  be.  He  speaks  in  slighting  terms 
of  operas  and  all  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  music.  To  him 
the  simplest  of  sounds  gave  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  For 
the  humming  of  a  telegraph  wire  in  a  storm,  or  the  distant 
baying  of  a  hound  at  night  he  found  no  language  too  extrava- 
gant to  express  his  rapturous  delight.  He  speaks  also  of  being 
"  much  indebted "  to  a  neighbour  who  in  his  leisure  time 
played  a  few  strains  on  the  accordion.  He  also  observes 
(speaking  of  the  barrel-organ) — that  "  all  Vienna  "  could  do  no 
more  for  him,  he  ventures  to  think,  and  that  "  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  instrumental  music  that  we  have."  He  qualifies  this  a 
little  by  saying:  "  If  it  is  heard  far  enough  away,  so  that  the 
creaking  of  the  machinery  is  lost."  I  find  these  remarks  of 
Thoreau's  more  difficult  to  understand  when  I  read  that  he 
played  upon  the  flute  himself,  and  how  anyone  who  could  play 
such,  a  sweet  instrument  as  the  flute  could  find  solace  in  the 
music  of  a  barrel-organ  and  "  have  his  existence  deepened 
thereby  "  passes  my  comprehension. 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  read,  "  Walden  "  is.  a  curious  medley 
of  philosophical  paragraphs,  barely  connected  one  with  the 
other,  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  written  in  the  diary 
before-mentioned,  interspersed  with  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  flora  of  the  district  and  chats  with  the  rough,  uncultivated 
farmers  and  woodmen,  with  whom  he  seemed  perfectly  at  home. 
He  seems,  in  writing,  to  try  and  take  a  different  standpoint  to 
everyone  else,  sometimes  with  happy  results,  at  others  the 
writing  seems  so  forced  as  to  lead  one  to  think  his  mind 
might  be  a  little  unbalanced.  At  all  times  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  find  out  for  himself,  after  infinite  toil  and  trouble, 
what  he  could  easily  have  learned  from  any  good  work  on 
natural  history. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  peculiar  charm  of  "  Walden,"  or 
how  explain  the  interest  which  it  evokes  in  those  who  have  a 
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love  of  nature  in  all  her  various  aspects?  May  not  one  reason 
for  our  almost  unaccountable  interest  in  it,  apart  from  its 
literary  value,  be  the  inherent  love  in  our  blood  of  a  wild  life, 
transmitted  through  long  ages  from  the  times  when  our  remote 
ancestors  lived  wild  and  free  in  the  forests,  when  they  hunted 
and  shot  their  quarry  with  bow  and  arrow,  fished  in  river  or 
lake,  eat  the  wild  berries  and  nuts,  and  built  their  log  huts, 
thatched  with  turf,  or  dwelt  in  caves?  Is  not  this  inherent 
love  of  the  wild  and  primitive  shown  again  and  again,  even 
in  our  own  work-a-day  world — in  the  child's  love  of  a  hut 
in  garden  or  field,  thatched  with  leafy  bough  or  heather — in 
our  love  in  more  mature  years  of  camping-out — or  in  the  way 
that  it  drives  many  a  man  off,  with  knapsack  and  stick,  to  the 
lonely  mountains  or  dales  of  our  lovely  islands  ?  I  believe  this 
inherent  wildness  to  be  responsible  for  the  popularity  through 
long  years  among  boys  of  the  stories  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Robin  Hood.  Whatever  it  be,  the  charm  exists,  and  we  are 
all  gainers  that  this  experience,  written  in  such  delightful 
language  by  the  poet-naturalist,  should  have  been  given  to  us. 
It  must  always  be  read  as  an  interesting  study  of  peculiar 
psychological  value. 

Many  will  see  nothing  but  eccentricity  and  failure  in  the 
record  of  Thoreau's  Walden  experience,  but  in  the  search  for 
truth  and  the  inculcating  of  any  new  doctrine,  many  failures 
are  the  condition  of  victory.  Many  have  failed  before  him, 
many  will  fail  after  him.  The  true  conquerors  are  often  those 
whom  the  world  looks  upon  as  the  vanquished.  The  worst 
soldiers  are  not  those  who  are  defeated,  or  even  those  who  die 
on  the  road  in  the  long  marches  to  the  front,  but  those  who 
never  enrol  themselves  as  defenders  of  their  country.  Thoreau 
has,  by  his  example  and  writing,  endeavoured  to  teach  us  to 
live  a  simpler  and  saner  life,  and  that  putting  aside  all  shams 
and  pretences,  each  one  should  endeavour  to  be  what  he  is 
made.  "  To  step  to  the  music  of  the  drums  he  hears." 

Thoreau  is  often  called  the  Richard  Jefferies  of  America,  and 
knowing  this,  some  little  comparison  of  the  two  may  be  expected 
in  writing  of  Thoreau.  Both  have  written  sympathetically  and 
lovingly  of  Nature  in  her  different  moods,  and  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  their  own  different  countries.  Mr.  Burroughs,  who 
is  qualified  to  speak  as  a  naturalist,  says,  without  desiring  to 
undervalue  Thoreau's  natural  history  notes,  that  although  he 
failed  to  make  any  new  scientific  contribution,  what  makes 
them  charming  and  valuable,  is  his  rare  descriptive  power : 
"  He  will  give  you  the  simple  fact  with  the  freshest  and  finest 
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poetic  bloom  upon  it."  Natural  history  was  but  one  of  the 
doors  through  which  he  sought  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
inner  and  finer  heaven  of  things." 

Both  Thoreau  and  Jefferies  are  among  the  chosen  band  of 
men  who  have  read  for  a  small  audience  from  the  pages  of  the 
great  book  of  Nature,  which  to  many  seems  written  in  an 
unknown  tongue :  to  decipher  which  several  gifts  are  supremely 
necessary.  They  are  the  possession  of  long  sight,  quick  sight,  a 
knowledge  of  what  that  quick  and  long  sight  must  be  taught 
to  expect,  and,  to  these  rare  gifts  must  be  added  the  power  to 
express  what  they  see  and  hear  with  a  facile  pen. 

Thoreau  has  created  a  work  in  his  "  Walden  "  which  is  as 
beautiful  to  a  lover  of  literature  and  Nature  as  the  enchanting 
beauty  of  the  Five  Slim  Sisters  in  the  north  transept  of  York 
Minster  is  to  a  lover  of  old  glass.  Every  bit  of  this  must 
have  been  put  together  by  a  real  craftsman  who  loved  his  work : 
the  drawing  free  and  bold :  the  colour  delightfully  varied  and 
irregular.  So  man  delights  to  work  when  the  love  of  Nature 
is  in  his  heart. 

If  we  follow  out  the  comparison  in  the  work  of  Richard 
Jefferies  and  do  full  justice  to  the  way  in  which  he  has 
delighted  those  who  are  fond  of  Nature  and  love  her  in  all 
her  moods,  we  should  have  to  suppose  the  glass  as  clear  as 
crystal,  or  leave  it  out  altogether,  for  when  we  read  his 
exquisite  rendering  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  country  life 
we  seem  to  hear  all  the  melodious  warbling  of  field  and  hedge- 
row, to  scent  new-mown  hay  or  the  breath  of  pine-woods  after 
rain,  and  to  see  all  the  changing  charm,  all  the  miraculous 
magic,  the  subtle  witchery  and  ever-varying  diversity  of 
Nature  herself. 

Messrs.  E.  Marriott  and  H.  Somerset  were  appointed  audi- 
tors of  the  accounts  of  the  Session. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  2,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the 
Report  of  the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  forty-fourth  Session. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  submitted  the 
annual  statement  of  accounts. 

The  PRESIDENT  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance- 
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sheet.  He  said  that  he  could  not  remember  a  more  successful 
session  than  the  one  now  being  brought  to  a  close.  The  number 
of  papers  read  was  a  testimony  that  the  Club  was  serving  its 
proper  purpose.  The  difficulty  the  Council  had  to  deal  with  was 
not  a  scarcity  of  material  but  an  overplus,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  meetings  would  have  to  begin  earlier  or  the  papers  be 
shortened.  When  they  looked  at  what  the  Club  was  in  1862, 
when  it  was  founded  and  there  were  six  members,  and  compared 
it  with  what  it  was  to-day,  they  had  every  cause  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  position  reached.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Club  for  its  twelfth  session,  1873-1874. 
That  was  the  session  in  which  began  actual  regularity  in 
printing  of  papers  and  the  registering  of  the  Club's  proceedings. 
Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  Council,  the  printed  proceedings 
recording  that  the  officers  were  Mr.  J.  Chatwood,  President ; 
Messrs.  Nodal  and  Milner,  Vice-Presidents;  C.  Hardwick, 
Treasurer ;  and  J.  Higson  Haworth,  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
first  Council  was  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  same 
session  in  pursuance  of  a  new  rule  passed  on  April  29,  1873, 
and  it  consisted  of  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
ex-officio>  and  Messrs.  Nodal,  Milner,  and  Mortimer.  There  was 
evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  vitality  in  the  Club  even  at  that 
time,  the  papers  being  pretty  numerous  and  the  members,  he 
thought,,  numbering  about  180.  Among  the  early  members  was 
their  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging,  who  he  was  glad  to  see 
present  to-night,  and  whose  address  in  the  year  referred  to 
was  Pernambuco ;  Charles  Swain  and  J.  Ellor  Taylor,  who 
made  a  name  for  himself  by  a  paper  on  "  The  Infinitely  Little." 
The  Club  still  justified  its  existence.  It  had  made  its  members 
tolerant  to  other  people's  opinions,  helped  them  to  take  a  wider 
outlook  of  life,  and  trained  and  sharpened  the  intellectual 
powers  of  those  who  had  joined  the  Club,  especially  the  younger 
men.  It  had  also  led  them  to  seek  and  discover  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  and,  finally,  it  had  made  and  held  together 
many  friendships  which  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the 
progress  of  time. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  Mr.  Milner  was  again  elected 
President,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  the  Council  were 
re-appointed. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting  was  transacted  an 
impromptu  entertainment  of  songs  and  recitations  was  enjoyed, 
during  which  Mr.  GEO.  F.  GADD  read  the  following  humorous 
ballad:  — 
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Old  Tarn  McNab,  of  piping  fame, 

His  noisy  art  must  needs  proclaim ; 

And  challenge  sent  o'er  dale  and  hill 

To  all  who  boasted  greater  skill — 

"  Ye  Ruggies — Hoots  !    I've  struck  me  roots 

An'  there's  nae  space  for  ither  boots." 

McHaggis  wired :  "  I  hae  me  doots  ! 

"  McNab,  me  man,  I  am  sae  gran' 

There's  nae  sic'  piper  in  the  Ian'. 

I  dinna  care,  I  dinna  ken 

What  ye  wad  dae  wi'  ither  men, 

But  I  ken  weel  I  am  the  chiel 

To  mak'  the  guid  folk  dance  the  reel ; 

At  pipin'  I  can  beat  the  Deil." 

"  Mysel',"  quoth  Tarn,  "  I  winna  fash, 
I'm  unco'  guid  for  sic'  like  trash; 
But  I  wull  mak'  things  pipin'  hot 
For  any  pipin'  canny  Scot. 
So  bide  a  wee  an'  ye  shull  see." 
McHaggis  roared :   "  I'll  no'  say  dee, 
But — we  maun  hae  a  Rayferee." 

'Twas  so  arranged.     And  to  provide 
'Gainst  bias  shown  to  either  side, 
The  arbitrator,  they  agreed, 
Should  be  a  judge  from  o'er  the  Tweed ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  they  chose,  as  best, 
A  man  who'd  have,  throughout  the  test, 
Sufficient  soul  to  be  impressed. 

The  day  arrived ;  the  test  began. 

The  Judge,  a  meek,  mild-mannered  man, 

By  mortal  eye  could  not  be  seen, 

For  he  was  hid  behind  a  screen. 

Tarn  took  the  ground ;  the  crowd  pressed  round, 

And  speedily  the  echoes  found 

An  endless  length  of  awesome  sound. 
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With  bulging  cheeks  and  eyes  stuck  out, 
McNab,  the  boaster,  paced  about. 
The  pipes,  which  made  so  great  a  fuss, 
Looked  like  a  kind  of  octopus. 
The  crowd  enquired :  "  Air  ye  no'  tired  ?" 
For  they  themselves  a  rest  required. 
But  Tarn  went  on  like  one  inspired. 


With  this  seance  so  long  and  weird 
His  rival's  friends  now  interfered. 
The  bag  that  held  the  air  within 
Was  punctured  by  an  envious  pin, 
And  through  the  vent  the  air  was  spent. 
The  piper's  brows  were  fiercely  bent 
(A  sigh  came  from  the  Judge's  tent). 


McHaggis,  taking  up  the  tale, 

Began  a  still  more  awful  wail. 

He  rent  the  air  with  shrieks  and  groans, 

And  blew  so  hard  he  sharped  his  tones. 

He  had  enough  internal  puff 

To  spend  the  day  on  such  like  stuff ; 

But,  luckily,  the  crowd  was  rough. 


As  in  a  poem  far  renowned, 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound. 

McHaggis,  with  the  mob's  consent, 

Was  carried,  pipeless,  to  the  tent. 

As  for  the  Judge,  that  patient  drudge, 

No  sign  he  gave,  nor  did  he  budge. 

"  McNab,"  said  one,  "  gie  him  a  nudge.' 


McHaggis  drew  the  curtains  wide, 
And  stretched  his  neck  to  peer  inside. 
The  Referee  had  fallen  prone, 
And  lay  without  a  stir  or  moan. 
Alas,  alack  1     A  sad  attack. 
(For  weeks  he  lay  upon  his  back, 
Then  rose  a  harmless  maniac). 
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There's  aye  a  shock  when  Greek  meets  Greek, 
But  here  some  stronger  cause  we  seek. 
The  Judge,  it  seems — his  case  deplore — 
Had  never  heard  the  pipes  before; 
Thence  came  the  fate  which  we  relate 
(The  pipers'  claims,  we  ought  to  state, 
Are  undecided — up  to  date). 

CLOSING   CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  9,  1906. — The  forty-fourth  Session  was 
pleasantly  concluded  with  the  customary  Conversazione,  held  in 
the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  evening's  proceedings  was  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  and  sketches  by  members.  Mr.  W. 
Dinsmore's  pen-drawings  included  one  of  the  house  in  which 
Charlotte  Bronte  lived  whilst  in  Manchester ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields 
had  on  view  a  large  oil  sketch  entitled  "  Wrecked,"  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Marriott  showed  a  number  of  pen-and-ink  sketches 
for  "  A  Book  of  Nonsense  Verse,"  which  is  to  be  published 
shortly  by  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt.  Series  of  water-colour  sketches 
were  exhibited  by  the  President  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Minton,  and 
there  was  also  on  view  a  fine  photograph  of  Mr.  Milner  taken  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Ireland,  of  Mosley  Street.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  it  is  the  best  portrait  of  the  President  that  has  ever  been 
seen.  The  programme  of  entertainment,  again  arranged  by 
Mr.  John  Wilcock,  was  quite  up  to  the  reputation  of  those  of 
other  years,  the  contributors  being  Madam  Annie  Radfoi'd, 
Miss  Leonora  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Nora  Fleetham,  Miss  Daisy 
Tattersall,  Mr.  Alfred  Davis,  Mr.  J.  Berry,  Mr.  E.  H.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern. 

Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt  read  the  following  "open  letter"  entitled 
"On  the  Threshold":  — 

Well,  here's  the  Session  ended  ! — Count  it  nor  new  nor  strange 
Man's  thoughts  should  haste  to  follow  the  quickening  feet  of  change. 
We've  talked  of  plots  and  Plato — discussed  the  Muses  nine  : 
'Twere  tune  to  greet  the  presence  of  Nature's  self  divine  ! 

Now  winds  of  Spring  are  calling  from  hilltops  far  away, 
We'll  wander  forth  together  at  the  opening  of  the  day 
With  staff  and  scrip,  my  brother,  and  leave  the  murky  town, 
To  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  as  it  blows  across  the  down. 
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So,  take  your  scrip,  my  brother,  and  cast  your  books  aside, 
We'll  forth  and  find  new  poems  in  pathways  still  untried ; 
We'll  read  the  page  of  Nature — we'll  sermons  find  in  stone — 
And  listen  to  the  music  of  the  running  brook  alone. 

We'll  pluck  the  flowers  of  fancy  whose  petals  never  fade, 
And  we'll  greet  the  modest  violet  where  it  blooms  within  the  shade. 
The  Devon  coombes  are  calling — the  Quantock  hills  are  fair — 
And  plenteous  peace  and  pleasure  await  our  footsteps  there. 

Blencathra's  heights  are  calling,  and  Snowdon's  misty  crown, 
And  we'll  talk,  maybe,  my  brother — when  evening  darkens  down — 
Of  the  peaks  of  high  endeavour  we  some  day  mean  to  scale, 
And  you,  perchance,  may  conquer — and  I,  perchance,  may  fail. 

Yet,  take  your  scrip,  my  brother,  we  linger  over  long,        • 
The  woods  take  on  their  greenness,  the  birds  begin  their  song ; 
Yours  be  the  choice.     I  care  not !     Yet  the  life — the  life  for  me 
Is  to  watch  white  sails  to  windward  sweeping  o'er  the  Cornish  Sea. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  his  address  to  the  members,  observed  at  the 
outset  that  "  The  Manchester  Quarterly "  was  very  nearly 
approaching  its  hundredth  number,  which  meant  twenty-five 
years'  existence — a  long  life  for  a  Manchester  magazine  devoted 
entirely  to  literature.  Proceeding,  he  said  that  he  imagined 
a  literary  club  was  to  some  people  something  of  an  enigma. 
"  What  good  is  it  ?  What  does  it  come  to  ?"  they  might  ask. 
"  And  what  is  all  this  talk  about  literature?"  It  was  certainly 
a  curious  thing  that  after  so  many  years  of  universal  and 
compulsory  education  there  should  still  be  large  sections  of  the 
community  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  cottage, 
to  whom  the  word  "  literature  "  was  but  a  name,  to  whom  it 
had  never  recurred  that  it  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  best  of  all  that  has  been  thought  and  spoken  since  the  world 
of  mind  began.  He  believed  that  the  number  of  those  who  thus 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  was  not  decreasing.  The  third-rate 
novel,  with  its  maudlin  sentiment,  and  the  frivolous  newspaper 
to  fill  up  the  remnant  of  their  time,  was  enough  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those  who  cared  for  literature 
was  steadily  increasing,  especially  among  the  workmen  and 
what  might  be  called  the  unluxurioua  classes.  Twelve  months 
since  he  spoke  to  the  members  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  number  of  books  of  the  very  highest  class  which, 
though  pure  in  their  text,  adequately  edited,  and  seemly  in 
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appearance,  were  yet  issued  at  so  low  a  price  that  the  man 
with  the  slenderest  purse  could  easily  build  up  for  himself  at 
least  a  small  library  of  the  best  books  known  to  Englishmen. 
During  the  year  just  closed  this  movement  had  gone  on 
increasing  in  a  surprising  manner.  There  were  people  who 
seemed  anxious  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  development, 
and  to  conceal  from  themselves  its  real  meaning.  "  The  books 
are  bought,"  they  said,  and  then  they  added  the  cynical 
question,  "  But  are  they  read  ?"  He  claimed  to  know 
something  of  what  was  going  on  in  this  matter,  and  he  would 
say,  "  The  books  are  bought  to  be  read,  and  they  are  read." 
For  some  time  a  constant  wail  has  been  going  up 
from  disconsolate  critics  that  the  age  was  producing 
no  really  great  works.  The  poets,  it  was  said,  were  cunning 
and  melodious,  but  not  profound;  the  dramatists  were  giving 
us  plays  which  were  either  stale  in  subject  or  puerile  in  treat- 
ment, and  if  not  either  of  these,  then  attractive  only  by  reason 
of  their  studied  and  paradoxical  eccentricity.  Of  the  novels, 
it  was  considered  enough  to  say  that  they  were  not  quite  equal 
to  George  Meredith  or  Thomas  Hardy.  That  there  was  some 
truth  in  these  jeremiads  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  if  these, 
indeed,  were  our  years  of  dearth  and  leanness  the  old  granaries 
were  full  to  busting,  and  their  largesse  was  being  showered 
upon  us.  In  that  Club  at  least  they  had  enough  and  to  spare. 
Let  them  take  care,  first,  that  they  went  not  empty  themselves, 
and,  second,  that  they  bent  all  their  energies  in  what  was  called 
the  missionary  spirit  to  make  known  to  others  the  excellences 
of  that  which  they  had  found  so  potent  to  allay  the  corroding 
influence  of  party  strife  in  religion  and  politics,  and  to  help 
them  to  set  up  that  "  image  of  a  better  life." 
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EDWARD    WILLIAMS. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  which  took  place  at  his  residence, 
Abbey  Cottage,  Clayton,  on  Thursday,  September  21,  1905,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  city  for  over  forty  years,  and 
throughout  all  that  time  till  quite  recently,  when  he  was 
finally  laid  aside  by  a  painful  illness,  he  laboured  diligently 
and  unselfishly  for  the  community.  With  the  numerous  and 
complicated  details  of  local  government  in  its  various  forms 
he  was  a  master  from  long  practical  experience.  Possessing 
in  the  fullest  measure  the  acquisitive  faculty,  Mr.  Williams 
had  also  the  gift  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  a  matter  and 
turning  it  to  the  best  advantage  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  one 
department,  that  of  city  extension,  he  occupied  a  unique 
position.  He  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  movement, 
now  over  twenty  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Bradford,  Rusholme,  and  Harpurhey,  and  the  inclusion 
which  came  later  of  Newton  Heath,  Crumpsall,  Blackley  and 
Moston,  Clayton,  Kirkmanshulme,  and  a  part  of  Gorton.  To 
the  City  Council  and  its  legal  advisers  Mr.  Williams's  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  local  rating  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
several  districts,  and  the  circumstances  and  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  the  management!  of  township  affairs  in  separate  hands 
in  these  modern  days  of  progress,  must  have  proved  of  the 
utmost  value.  Further,  Mr.  Williams,  both  on  the  platform 
and  in  our  columns,  educated  the  classes  of  citizens  affected 
on  the  question,  with  the  result  that  the  several  districts  in 
turn  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  city.  For  this  splendid  service, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  Mr.  Williams  was  deserving  of  high 
recognition  from  the  whole  of  the  community. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  short  notice  such  as  this,  all  that 
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is  possible  is  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
Williams.  Born  in  Liverpool  in  1836,  he  came  to  Man- 
chester at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  For  a  time  he  worked 
at  his  trade  as  an  operative  stonemason  both  in  America  and 
in  various  parts  of  this  country,  finally  settling  down  at 
Clayton,  where  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  business  of  a 
brick  and  tile  manufacturer.  In  the  later  sixties  Mr. 
Williams  became  a  member  of  the  old  Bradford  Local  Board, 
resigning  his  seat  in  1872  as  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  township.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  a  section  of  the  ratepayers  Mr.  Williams  returned 
to  the  Board,  and  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  district  with 
the  city  in  1885  he  entered  the  City  Council  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  new  ward,  retaining  the  seat  for  nine 
years,  when  he  was  defeated  by  a  Labour  candidate.  Mr. 
Williams  was  for  many  years  from  1873  a  member  of  the 
Prestwich  Union  Board  of  Guardians,  and  for  a  time  its 
chairman,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
annual  poor-law  conference.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
North  Manchester  Board  of  Overseers,  which  position  he  re- 
tained to  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  leading 
authority  on  rating.  In  1890  Mr.  Williams  was  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city,  and  in  addition 
to  discharging  the  customary  duties  of  the  office  he 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  City  Licensing  Committee.  In  1891 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  recipient  of  an  illuminated  address  and 
a  cheque  from  his  Bradford  constituents,  people  of  all  shades 
of  politics  being  represented  by  the  testimonial.  The  pre- 
sentation took  place  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  district,  and 
in  acknowledging  it  Mr.  Williams  declared  that  he  had  always 
tried  to  do  his  duty  in  every  position  to  which  he  had  been 
called.  The  address  testified  to  the  time  and  labour  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  bestowed  in  improving  the  physical,  moral, 
and  social  wellbeing  of  the  large  population  inhabiting  the 
districts  which  he  represented  in  the  City  Council. 

For  about  twenty  years  Mr.  Williams  was  a  member  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  among  the  contributions 
from  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — Freedom 
and  Restraint  (1868),  afterwards  reprinted;  Moral  Culture 
the  Basis  of  National  Greatness  (1869),  Relics  of  the  Chetham 
Family,  History  of  Clayton  Hall  and  Surroundings,  a  Lecture 
on  England  and  her  Colonies  (1880),  the  Profitable  Employ- 
ment of  Pauper  Labour,  and  the  Immigration  of  Destitute 
Foreigners.  The  last-named  formed  the  subject  of  an  address 
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by  Mr.  Williams  at  a  conference  of  poor-law  Guardians  at 
Chester  in  1892.  Mr.  Williams  contributed  from  time  to 
time  to  the  City  News  Notes  and  Queries.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Conservative,  and  in  1885  he  was  one  of  those  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  party  in  East  Manchester  who  invited  Mr.  Balfour 
to  contest  the  Division.  Mr.  Williams  was  connected  with 
Christ  Church,  Bradford,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  a 
churchwarden. — Manchester  City  News. 


THE    REV.    ERNEST   F.    LETTS. 

On  November  5,  1905,  at  All  Saints',  Newton  Heath,  a 
stained  glass  window  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Letts, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  the  parish  from  1885  to  1904,  who  died  on 
March  24,  1904,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated.  The  subject  of 
the  window  is  "  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Aidan,"  and  the  inscrip- 
tion reads  as  follows:  — 

A.M.D.G.  et  in  pia  mem  Ernest  Frederick  Letts,  M.A., 
Rector  of  this  Parish  A.D.  1885—1904.  This  Window  is 
Dedicated  by  Parishioners  and  Friends.  All  Saints'  Tide, 
1905. 

The  window  was  unveiled  and  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Winstanley. 

Mr.  Blezard,  the  Rector's  Warden,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
colleagues  accepted  the  charge  of  the  window,  which  was  then 
formerly  dedicated. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Peel,  said  he  had  never 
known  a  man  who  seemed  to  look  with  such  self-searching 
honesty  at  his  own  work  and  with  such  humility  as  Mr.  Letts. 
There  was  no  trace  of  pettiness  or  pride  or  self-esteem  about 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  whom  many  hard  things  were  some- 
times said,  things  which  should  never  have  been  said,  but  he 
did  not  think  Mr  Letts  was  ever  heard  to  say  one  hard  word 
in  return. 

In  connection  with  the  ceremony  "Colin  Mactavish"  (H.  E. 
Campbell)  writes  of  Mr.  Letts:  To  recall  him  at  his  best, 
before  illness  had  made  inroads  on  a  large  athletic  frame,  is 
to  realise  a  Viking  with  the  best  qualities  of  those  progenitors 
of  ours.  Whether  at  his  church  services,  visiting  the  sick, 
doing  parish  work  outside  the  house  or  in  his  study,  playing 
at  games  in  the  garden,  singing  in  the  evening,  or  toiling 
in  his  workshop,  there  was  always  the  man  of  large  activities 
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and  great  capacities,  a  good  and  fair  fighter,  downright  and 
strong  in  speech,  but  gentleness  itself  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  loving  and  loved  by  four-footed  animals  and  by  birds. 
With  a  large  fund  of  anecdote  and  apt  illustration,  he  was 
ever  a  man  of  business  in  its  best  sense  from  the  parsonic 
standpoint,  namely,  that  he  was  there  to  do  his  duty  and 
help,  so  far  as  lay  in  him,  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  think 
charitably  of  men  of  different  creeds.  I  should  describe  him 
as  a  liberal  High  Churchman.  I  never  heard  him  say  an 
unkind  word,  though  as  regards  differences  of  opinion  he 
usually  expressed  himself  forcibly.  In  matters  of  morals  and 
of  everyday  life  he  had  a  Johnsonian  commonsense;  he  hated 
humbug.  To  the  generous,  open-hearted  hospitality  of  that 
Rectory  let  this  stranger,  who  became,  practically  speaking, 
an  inmate  of  it,  testify;  but  I  will  not  here  speak  of  it  at 
length,  for  the  gratitude  of  one  who  felt  so  truly  at  home  with 
these  his  best  friends  will  be  understood. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  study,  when  work  was  over,  we  had  many 
animated  discussions  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes 
he  would  relate  stories  from  actual  life,  always  interesting, 
frequently  deeply  moving.  Few  men  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  facts  of  human  life,  the  births,  the  marriages,  the  deaths, 
and  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  so  well 
acquainted  with  inner  histories  as  parsons.  Such  histories  I 
always  made  a  point  of  not  remembering.  We  used  thoroughly 
to  agree  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  to  ourselves  what  we 
discussed  so  freely. 

In  a  western  Abbey  Church  I  remember  noticing,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  an  epitaph  on  a  benevolent  doctor  of  the 
place.  It  ended  with  the  following  words :  "  Stranger,  as 
thou  canst,  lessen  the  evils  of  life." 

My  Rector  was  a  man  who  did  his  share  in  that  regard. 
I  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  work  done  by  him  in  former 
days  in  the  slums  near  the  Cathedral,  and  of  his  self-denial 
and  cheery  ways,  and  have  seen,  myself,  careworn  faces  light 
up  as  he  approached.  His  father  was  a  man  of  scientific 
and  artistic  attainments,  many  of  whose  ingenuities  had  been 
inherited  by  my  friend.  I  remember  some  MSS.  of  the 
father's,  descriptions  of  tours  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
with  his  own  exquisite  water-colour  illustrations,  and  also  a 
manuscript  book  of  his  inventions,  including  one  of  a 
machine-gun  which  was  submitted,  in  the  Thirties,  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  declined,  because  the  nation  had 
then  no  use  for  it. 
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He  was  very  generous  and  unselfish.  In  personal  expenses 
he  stinted  himself  in  order  to  do  good  to  others.  He  had  a 
great  idea  of  early  marriages  for  his  parishioners,  on  a  pru- 
dent and  well-considered  basis,  and  of  play  as  well  as  work, 
of  music  and  dancing  and  social  gatherings  for  all  people. 
He  admired  and  respected  the  stage,  and  the  good  people 
representative  of  it — Irving  at  the  head  of  it. 

He  could  not  only  do  all  the  carpentering  and  odd  jobs  of 
house  and  garden,  but  metal  work  and  plumbing  and  painting 
besides ;  not  only  house  painting  and  decorating,  but  the  scene 
painting  necessary  for  some  clever  dramatic  performances 
given  by  the  young  people  in  the  schools. 

He  did  much  useful  work  in  the  details  of  the  history  of 
his  parish,  an  obvious  duty  of  the  clergy,  as  Bishop  Creighton 
has  pointed  out.  He  wrote  more  than  one  book.  "  Nicholas 
Mosley,  Loyalist,"  written  in  collaboration  with  his  daughter 
May,  is  a  spirited  and  interesting  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
story.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  not  free  from 
the  occasional  inaccuracies  of  the  amiable  followers  of  that 
science  or  hobby.  He  was  a  useful,  practical  member  of  the 
Prestwich  Board  of  Guardians.  He  planted  trees  at  Newton 
Heath,  notably  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  previously  a 
wilderness  of  unusually  heavy  stones ;  and  also  in  the  Rectory 
garden,  and  he  gave  many  trees  for  other  places  of  burial, 
and  friends'  gardens. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  of  a  life  that  he  knew  could  not  be 
prolonged,  he  never  gave  up,  never  despaired,  simply  faced 
the  inevitable  with  calm  courage,  and,  as  always,  with 
thoughts  for  others,  not  himself.  He  was  a  sturdy  Saxon, 
but  nowise  stupid — he  had,  indeed,  much  of  the  brilliant 
inwardness  of  the  Celt,  and  no  man  told  an  Irish  story  better. 
— Manchester  City  News. 


ALFRED    SCHUMACHER. 

The  death,  on  December  4,  1905,  is  announced  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Schumacher,  a  native  of  Denmark,  in  his  57th  year,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  had  been  in  business  in  Manchester,  latterly 
in  connection  with  the  Scandinavian  Trading  Company.  He 
was  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  accomplishments,  and  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  before  which  body 
he  read  some  able  papers  on  the  works  of  Holberg,  Marni, 
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Wessel,  Heine  and  other  eminent  Scandinavian  and  German 
authors.  Of  modest  and  unobtrusive  habits,  he  won  the  high 
esteem  of  many  friends,  who  will  sincerely  regret  his  death. — 
Manchester  Evening  News. 


JAMES    DAWSON. 

James  Dawson,  of  Hartshead,  who  died  on  February  1, 
1906,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1840.  The  birthplace 
of  the  poet  is  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  Hartshead 
Green,  on  the  western  slope,  and  near  the  summit  of  Harts- 
head.  The  old-time  buildings  and  surroundings  are  the 
ideals  of  a  poet's  birthplace,  and  it  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Dawsons  for  generations. 

James  Dawson  was  a  typical  Lancashire  yeoman  farmer. 
Homely  and  frank  in  his  manners,  unassuming  and  even 
retiring  in  disposition,  and  yet  withal,  once  the  ice  was 
broken,  a  delightful  conversationalist,  without  a  shadow  of 
constraint  or  reserve. 

As  he  approached  manhood  his  feelings  began  to  assume 
a  practical  shape  in  the  form  of  poetry.  Maturity  brought 
with  it  a  burning  desire  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  and 
ideas  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  to  more  advantage  than  that 
which  he  could  hope  to  achieve  within  the  shadow  of  Harts- 
head  Pike.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  old  home,  determined  to 
try  at  least  what  his  literary  abilities  would  do  for  him. 

He  spent  some  time  in  Manchester,  and  it  was  at  this 
period,  whilst  a  comparatively  young  man,  that  he  became 
connected  with  many  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  time. 

He  was  commissioned  by  one  of  the  Manchester  papers  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  our  Lancashire  poets.  This  work 
entailed  a  visit  to  the  author  of  "  Come  whoam  to  thi'  childer 
an'  me,"  the  late  Edwin  Waugh,  and  was  the  preface  to  a 
friendship  which  was  life-lasting.  Amongst  others  with  whom 
he  was  closely  connected  in  those  days  were  Charles  Swain, 
Ben  Brierley,  R.  R.  Bealey,  Samuel  Laycock,  and  a  great  many 
more  who  have  "  left  their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

His  literary  talents  developed,  inasmuch  that  he  became  a 
contributor  to  various  London  magazines,  amongst  others  to 
accept  and  publish  his  work  being  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine," 
"  Chambers's  Journal,"  and  "  Cassell's  Magazine."  After  a 
period  of  work  in  Manchester  he  went  to  the  metropolis,  where 
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he  obtained  a  position  on  the  staff  of  a  London  newspaper. 
His  career  as  a  successful  litterateur  was  assured,  when  the 
collapse  of  his  father's  health,  and  ultimate  death,  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Hartshead. 

He  published,  in  the  year  1868,  a  collection  of  his  writings 
in  volume  form  under  the  title  of  "  Facts  and  Fancies  from  the 
Farm."  This  beautiful  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  Baronet,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. — Ashton-under-Lyne  Herald. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from 
1872  to  1882. 


JOHN    GALWEY. 

A  wide  circle  of  book-collectors  and  booksellers  will  learn 
with  regret  of  the  almost  sudden  death,  on  February  13,  1906, 
of  Mr.  John  Galwey,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  Mr.  Galwey 
was  born  in  Dublin,  and  when  quite  a  youth  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  found  employment  with  a  bookseller,  and  acquired 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  French  literature  and  biblio- 
graphy. On  returning  to  England  he  was  employed  at 
Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.'s.  He  then  spent  some  years  with 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Howe,  of  Manchester,  and  afterwards 
with  Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  and  Co.  In  March,  1890,  he 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  17,  Garrick  Street, 
Cbvent  Garden,  and  for  a  time  did  well ;  but  the  business  was 
given  up  in  March,  1897,  and  Mr.  Galwey  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge  as  a  book- 
cataloguer.  He  was  a  widely-read  man,  and  possessed,  not 
only  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French,  but  also  a  working 
acquaintance  with  several  other  languages.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from  1880  to  1883,  and 
its  Hon.  Librarian  in  1882-3. — The  Atkenceum,  February  17, 
1906. 


CHARLES    NEILD. 

Mr.  Charles  Neild,  of  this  city,  passed  quietly  away  in  his 
sleep  at  Malvern  on  April  30,  1906,  and  his  death  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed  in  Manchester.  He  was  essentially  a  Man- 
chester man.  The  family  can  be  traced  back  to  Cheshire, 
indeed,  for  more  than  five  centuries;  but,  as  the  Court  Leet 
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records  show,  members  of  it  had  migrated  to  Manchester  as 
early  as  1597,  and  from  this  date  onwards  are  found  occupy- 
ing various  positions  of  trust.  Coming  to  later  times,  Mr. 
William  Neild  was  the  second  Mayor  of  Manchester ;  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Neild's  name  and  services  are  still  upon  our  lips.  Mr. 
Charles  Neild's  father,  Mr.  Isaac  Neild,  was  an  accountant 
and  estate  agent  whose  life  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  Man- 
chester. His  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Neild,  is  well  known  in 
more  than  one  capacity;  and  another  brother,  Mr.  Theodore 
Neild,  was  head  of  the  Dalton  Hall  during  the  first  twenty- 
one  years  of  its  existence.  And  in  Manchester  Mr.  Neild  was 
born  (in  the  year  1834)  and  there  spent  the  whole  of  his  student 
and  business  days. 

On  each  side  Mr.  Neild  was  of  Quaker  stock,  his  mother 
being  descended  from  the  Thorps  of  Holder  ness.  Both 
parents,  however,  resigned  their  membership  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Beaconite  controversy.  But  Mr.  Neild,  who  was 
their  eldest  child,  having  been  born  before  they  took  this 
step,  retained  his  membership  until  he  was  of  age,  and  in 
due  time  went  to  the  Friends'  School  at  Ackworth.  To  the 
Spartan  regime  which  then  obtained  there,  Mr.  Neild  used  in 
a  large  measure  to  attribute  the  delicate  health  from  which 
he  permanently  suffered.  After  leaving  school,  his  strong 
scientific  leanings  led  to  his  being  articled  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Stone,  an  analytical  chemist  who  was  also  Lecturer  in  Chem- 
istry to  the  School  of  Medicine,  then  in  Pine  Street.  In  Mr. 
Stone's  laboratory  Mr.  Neild  was  a  diligent  and  successful 
student,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  was  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  him  throughout  his  life.  He 
occasionally  lectured  upon  the  subject,  and  his  inventive  mind 
caused  him  for  many  years  to  conduct  research  work  in  leisure 
hours  upon  lines  he  thought  likely  to  lead  to  results  commer- 
cially valuable.  One  such  invention  was  actually  patented 
by  him  with  the  co-operation  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hopkinson. 

Mr.  Neild  had  also  a  distinct  taste  for  art.  This  had  been 
fostered  in  his  early  years  by  lessons  kindly  given  him  by 
Professor  Francis  W.  Newman,  whose  friendship  with  the 
family  was  lifelong.  The  desire  to  continue  his  art  studies 
induced  Mr.  Neild  to  attend  classes  at  the  School  of  Design 
at  any  hours  that  could'  be  spared  from  the  laboratory.  But 
the  keenness  with  which  he  followed  these  studies  tended  to 
his  undoing ;  for  his  already  delicate  health  gave  way,  and  an 
injury  to  his  foot  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lameness  from 
which  he  suffered  through  life.  To  regain  strength,  Mr.  Neild 
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spent  several  years  in  France,  the  Channel  Islands,  various 
English  watering-places,  and  lastly  in  Algiers.  His  health 
was  so  far  restored  by  1858  that  he  was  able  to  return  to  work. 
He  had,  however,  to  give  up  all  thought  of  a  scientific  career, 
as  his  father's  failing  health  rendered  necessary  his  assistance 
in  the  family  business.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Neild  was  made 
a  partner,  the  firm  being  called  Isaac  Neild  and  Son.  His 
father  dying  in  1862,  Mr.  Neild  remained  sole  partner  for 
several  years,  after  which  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Edward  Neild.  In  business  Mr.  Neild  was  known  as  a  man 
quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  of  excellent  judgment.  He 
always  declined  to  follow  any  course  that  did  not  commend 
itself  to  his  high  standard  of  professional  honesty,  refusing 
to  act  as  a  promoter  of  companies  or  as  a  valuer  in  cases 
where  he  might  have  been  expected  to  value  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  clients.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Chartered  Accountants,  and  prospered  in  his  busi- 
ness,'from  which  he  retired  in  1898. 

Until  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1891,  Mr.  Neild,  through 
affectionate  regard  for  her  happiness,  lived  for  many  years  a 
secluded  life  at  Fallowfield,  rarely  leaving  home  except  in  her 
company.  From  that  date  onwards,  however,  being  a  man  of 
singularly  few  belongings,  he  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
Grand  Hotel.  This  allowed  him  entire  freedom  to  take  fre- 
quent flight  for  a  few  days  to  the  home  of  some  member  of  his 
family,  or  to  the  seaside ;  or  to  take  some  longer  journey — 
to  Switzerland,  Spain,  Egypt,  or  Palestine.  But  for  his 
lameness,  indeed,  he  would  have  been  an  ardent  traveller.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  of  other 
bodies,  and  gave  liberally,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  any 
object  that  had  his  approval.  He  had  an  original  and  logical 
mind,  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  over-mastering  shyness  and 
reticence,  he  would  probably  have  contributed  a  full  share  to 
the  public  discussion  of  various  social  and  political  questions, 
to  the  heart  of  which  he  seemed  always  quickly  to  penetrate. 
In  politics  he  had  Liberal  tendencies,  but  with  a  dislike  for 
extremes.  In  religious  thought  he  most  nearly  approached 
the  broader  section  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  meetings 
he  attended,  and  in  whose  graveyard  at  Ashton-on -Mersey 
his  remains  were  laid  on  May  3,  1906. — Manchester  City 
News. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish   from  time  to  time  works   illustrating   or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  on 
the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot 
is  taken).  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
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addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit 
to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and 
subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his 
election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless 
he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No 
new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee 
and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  other- 
wise he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any 
member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 
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All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court,  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15, 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting ;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at,  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 
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Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper 
for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
Club,  on  each  of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to 
the  annual  business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES   OP    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
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Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

\ 
7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OP    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


List  of  Members. 

1905-1906. 


ABBOTT,  T.  C.,  Netherley,  Langham  Road,  Bowdon. 

ALKER,  Eev.  John,  55,  Park  Road,  Bolton. 

ANDREW,  J.  D.,  Sunnyside,  Gatley  Road,  Cheadle. 

ANGELL,  John,  F.C.S.,  6,  Beaconsfield,  Derby  Road,  Withington. 

ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 

AXON,  William  E.  A.,  30,  Albany  Road,  Southport. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  10,  Mountfield,  Prestwich. 

BAILEY,  Mark,  307,  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 

BAILEY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt.,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

BALMER,  J.  E.,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 

BARBER,  Geo.,  11,  The  Park,  Eccles. 

BARKER,  John,  Stansfield  Hall,  Todmorden. 

BARLOW,  W.  H.,  18,  Maple  Avenue,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

BELL,  Geo.  H.,  16,  Circular  Road,  Withington. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  de  1'Epideme,  Tourcoing,  France. 

BENNIE,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Manchester. 

BERRY,  James,  Mayfield,  Grimsargh,  Preston. 

BERTWISTLE,  T.  Robinson,  160,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Wilderley,  Priory  Road,  Bowdon. 

BLEASE,  William  Thomas,  76,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton. 

BOOTH,  James,  Parkfield  House,  Dickenson  Road,  Longsight. 

BOWLAND,  John,  Friedhoff,  Wash  Lane,  Timperley. 

BOYS,  Ryder,  6,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 

BRADBURY,  S.,  Ferncliffe,  Milton  Grove,  Glebelands  Road,  Ashton-on- 

Mersey. 

BRADLEY,  Francis  E.,  LL.D.,  2,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 
BRADLEY,  Nathaniel,  1,  College  Road,  Whalley  Range. 
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